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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  IX. 


Aesculapvmy  temple  of,  the  scite  of,  in  the  Epidaurian  ruins,  36. 

Agamemnon,  tomb  of,  has  the  largest  hewn  stone  known  over  its  en- 
trance, 36. 

Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  fountains  of,  discovered,  41. 

Agave,  a  new  species  of,  described,  140. 

Alhyn's  Anthology.     See  Scotch  vocal  poetry. 

America.     See  United  States. 

American,  the  South,  a  metrical  tale,  504 — Indian  music,  505 — -Caracas, 
id. — La  Guayra,  507 — architecture,  id. — bamboo-huts,  509 — Indian 
beverage,  510 — River  Magdalena,  511 — Carthagena,  id. — mono,  or 
ring- tailed  monkey,  how  caught,  512 — general  observations  about  South 
America,  513. 

Arabs,  mode  of  living  and  extraordinary  longevity  of,  223 — schools 
among,  325 — their  tribes,  329. 

Arithmetic,  why  not  have  its  own  method  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry?  448. 

BennetVs  new  theory  of  the  tides  built  upon  false  principles,  234. 

Bigelow,  Dr.'s,  inaugural  address,  172. 

on  the  use  of  clavus  or  ergot  in  rye,  186. 

Blakeley,  Captain  Johnston,  biography  of,  208 — birth,  id. — education,  2i>9 
— entry  into  the  naval  service,  id. — amiable  character  of,  211— cap- 
tures the  Reindeer,  id. — loss  of,  212. 

Blanc,  the  Abbe  le's  preservation  of  an  essay,  by  an  obscure  authrf,  from 
which  Dr.  Franklin  took  his  '  Conversation  of  the  Ephemeras'i  392. 

Bonaparte,  anecdotes  of,  227-31. 

Brazil,  travels  in,  487 — manners  at  Pernambuco,  288 — raun^ery  of  re- 
ligion, 489 — female  character,  490 — scandalous  system  p^  taxation, 
492 — manufactures  and  schools,  id. — no  press,  493— r^P^o  plant  and 
carapato,  or  tick,  493— bad  water,  494— mosquitos,  4*^— ignorance  of 
the  people,  id. — itinerant  preaching,  496 — badadmjf>^tration  of  justice, 
id. — curious  instance  of  Brazilian  justice,  498 — rth*  abongmes,  id. — 
rapidity  of  vegetation,  498— cow-herds,  id. — supept>tion,  499— curious 
play  of  intrudo,  501 — Brazilian  planters,  503. 

Brewster,  Dr.  on  the  descent  of  the  fluid  which  Ju^icates  the  cornea,  197. 

Brothers,  Richard,  biography  of,  253. 

Buckminster,  Sermons  of,  review  of,  484. 

J?Mrc/iard'5  travels  in  south  Africa,  189— his  d'iwings  and  collections,  196. 

Byron,  Lord's,  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  1 73— Darkness,  175. 

Campbell,  Mr.,  a  collector  of  Scotch  voca^poetry,  167. 

a  Mariner's  account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  188. 

Cause  and  effect,  Hume's  doctrine  of,  enJneous,  8-12— common  notion  of, 

corroborated,  13,  14. 
Canning,  right  hon.  George,  M.  P.,  3ioffraphy  of,  254. 
Caracas,  description  of,  505. 
Carnot,  character  of,  225. 

Carolina,  North  and  South,  schof^s  and  colleges  in,  289-300-. 
Cartwright,  Edmund,  D.  D.  biography  of,  255-. 
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Christophe,  elevation  to  the  presidentship  of  Hayti,  405 — conduct  in  that 
capacity,  and  elevation  to  the  monarchy,  405. 

Claims  of  Godfrey  and  Hadley  to  the  invention  of  the  reflecting  quadrant, ' 
discussed,  281. 

Clarke,  Dr.'s,  Travels,  32 — indignation  at  British  taste,  in  despoiling  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  id. — censure  of  Lord  Elgin,  33 — description  of 
Phidias'  famous  horse's  head,  vd. — of  the  sculpture  in  the  Parthenon, 
34 — of  Corinth,  37 — attempt  to  ascertain  the  scite  of  the  Isthmean 
town,  the  temple  of  Neptune,  tlie  stadium,  and  the  theatre,  id. — de- 
scription of  Hellas,  37 — visit  to  Merathon,  39 — to  Plataea,  Leuctra, 
and  Thespia,  41 — to  Chasronea,  Orchomenus,  Delphi,  Parnassus,  and 
Thermopylae,  42 — to  Thessaly,  43 — to  Larissa,  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pe- 
lion,  44 — to  Therma,  45 — character  of  his  style,  47. 

experiments  with  Newman's  blow-pipe,  194 — establishes  the  me- 
tallic nature  of  barytes,  of  strontion,  and  perhaps  of  silex,  195 — re- 
duces meteoric  stones  to  iron,  196 — illiberality  respecting  the  invention 
of  the  compound  blow-pipe,  195. 

Clavus  or  ergot  in  rye,  diagnostics  and  effects  of,  186. 

Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  character  of,  301 — arrangement,  302-4 — obser- 
vations on  Hauy's  system,  id. — objections  to  this  plan,  308 — mistakes, 
309 — introduction  to  the  study  of  geology,  312 — remarks  on  the  geology 
of  the  United  States,  314. 

Clegg,  Mr.'s  improvements  in  gas  apparatus,  197. 

Columbus,  original  letter  of,  respecting  his  first  voyage,  513 — authenti- 
cated, id.  et  seq. 

Congo,  identical  with  the  Niger,  335. 

Connecticut,  colleges  in,  293. 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy,  character  of  the  work,  60 — extracts 
kom,  respecting  the  invention  of  machinery,  60-1 . 

Cor'nlh,  present  condition  of,  37. 

Correspondent,  notice  of,  439. 

Curraitv  Plate  Warmer,  a  poem,  73 — its  object  problematical,  id. 

Danger  (f.  the  smallest  deviation  from  truth  illustrated,  61-73. 

Davy,  Sir  h;.'s  new  views  respecting  flame,  196-^safety-lamp,  id.  note. 

— Mr.  >)bn's  experiments  upon  sea-water,  207. 

Rev.  "^Villiam,  biography  of,  255. 

Day\  Course  a  Mathematics,  general  character  of,  compared  with  the 
systems  of  Wexbej.^  Hutton,  Wood,  and  Vince,  441 — not  a  mere  com- 
pilation, 444— E^gj.  au^  Lacroix  his  models  in  illustration,  id. — advan- 
tages of  their  dii^se  method,  445 — carried  somewhat  too  far  by  our 
author,  446— leadi^  excellence  of  the  work,  447— deficient  in  want- 
ing arithmetic,  448-4efinition  of  quantity  objectionable,  449— also  his 
assignment  of  fluxion^to  the  higher  branches  of  Algebra,  452— argu- 
ment against  scientific  *udies,  453— definition  of  Algebra  not  explana- 
tory enough,  454  nor  h^  account  of  the  positive  and  negative  signs, 
455— definition  of  e^wation^iot  so  precise  as  Mr.  Stewart's,  456— that  of 
ratio,  in  one  sense,  imphes  .  solecism,  458— his  Variation  supplies  an 
important  chasm,  it/.— also  \  doctrine  of  infinites,  459— definition  of 
Logarithms  not  distinctive  en6^h,  462— on  departure  and  dilierencp 
of  longitude,  465.  \ 

Delaware,  schools  in,  289.  \ 

Derby  (in  Eng.)  Infirmary  in,  how  v^xtilated,  207. 

Diahgxie,  its  excellencies,  as  a  metliodof  teaching  science,  60. 

Dictionary,  biographical,  of  living  authu-s,  character  of,  253. 

Digits,  Arabic,  conjectures  on  the  origin^  formation  of,  165- 


Jbidex, 

Directory,  the  French,  character  of,  by  Camot,  224. 

District  of  Maine,  colleges  in,  296. 

Dolomieu,  notice  of  the  life  and  writings  of,  191 — ^birth,  id, — mineralogi- 
qal  travels,  192 — persecuted  in  the  Revolution,  irf.— expedition  to 
Egypt,  193 — composed  his  Mineralogical  Species  in  prison,  id.—- 
death,  194. 

Dwight,  Dr.  Timothy,  influence  of,  265 — birth,  id. — education,  266 — 
graduation  at  Yale  College,  id. — tutorship  in  that  seminary,  267 — ad- 
dress to  the  students  in  July  1776,  269 — marriage  and  entrance  into  the 
army,  270 — residence  at  Northampton,  and  appointment  to  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  271 — his  Conquest  of  Canaan,  id. — Greenfield 
Hill,  272 — residence  at  Greenfield  Hill,  273 — occasional  discourses,  id. 
—essays  under  the  title  of  The  Friend,  274 — his  academy,  id. — appoint- 
ment to  the  presidentship  of  Yale  College,  275 — arduousness  of  his 
duties  as  president  and  professor  of  divinity,  276 — History  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  id. — his  character  as  a  man  of  talents,  277 — as  a 
preacher,  278 — as  an  instructor,  279 — as  a  companion,  280 — death, 
and  titles,  281. 

Earth,  how  affected  by  the  process  of  heavy  bodies  to  and  from  the  equa- 
tor, 400. 

Elgin,  Lord,  Dr.  Clarke's  censure  of,  33. 

Ely,  Sermons  of,  reverend,  486. 

Ergot.     See  Clavus  and  Digclow. 

Faxar,  M.  Pelacio's  account  of  the  alstenia  teiformis,  or  tea  of  Bogota,  191. 

of  the  river  Mela,  1 98. 

Fifteen  Days  in  London,  a  work  calculated  to  do  good,  131 — written  with 
the  true  spirit  of  travelling  logic,  132 — ingenuity  of  its  attacks  upon 
English  manners,  ic?. — instances,  extracts  relating  to  side-walks,  132- 
3 — to  insurances,  133-4 — to  English  coffee-houses,  136-7- — unsocia- 
bility, 138 — displays  the  true  characteristics  of  Frenchmen,  138 — in- 
stances, gravity  on  a  caricature,  139 — jocularity  on  a  coffin,  id.— gene- 
ral character  of,  140. 

France,  opinion  of  Travels  in,  467 — Emperor  Alexander,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Count  Platoff,  &c.  469 — Physicians  in  the  Russian  Army,  469 — 
Duke  of  Wellington,  470 — manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  people, 
471 — Contrast  between  France  and  Flanders,  273 — Additional  pecu- 
liarities of  the  French,  478. 

Franklin,  Dr.  first  collection  of  his  writings,  electrical  letters,  354 — 
fourth  edition,  id. — second  collection,  political  writings,  355 — third  col- 
lection, life  and  essays,  357 — first  edition  of  his  complete  works,  in 
London,  id. — a  similar  edition,  in  Philad.,  358 — manifold  instances  of  the 
editor's  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  disingenuity,  358,  371 — very  extra- 
ordinary delay  in  editing  his  MS.  works,  371 — unsatisfactorily  explain- 
ed by  his  grandson  Wm.  Temple  Franklin,  372 — Private  Correspon- 
dence, character  of,  373 — parallel  between  him  and  Lord  Bacon,  374 — 
why  the  fame  of  such  men  is  constantly  increasing,  375^-on  domestic 
architecture,  377 — on  exercise,  id. — on  moral  algebra,  378— on  a  pro- 
ject of  a  new  American  coin,  id. — on  newspaper  editing,  id. — on  book- 
selling arts,  379— on  double  spectacles,  id.— on  hearing,  380— conclu- 
sive argument  against  privateering,  381 — on  steam  boasts,  382 — on  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  id. — bis  creed,  383 — former  infidelity,  384,  note — 
assiduity  in  defence  of  America,  385 — Prussian  edict,  reception  of,  id. — 
affair  with  Lord  Hillsborough,  387— with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  388— his 
masterly  conduct  during  the  negociations  for  peace,  389 — Weems'  edi- 
tion of  his  life  and  essays  reprobated,  id. — «  good  collection  of  his  works 
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a  desideratum,  391— the  morals  of  chess,  parable  against  persecution, 
and  speech  of  an  Ephemeris,  not  original,  392,  394. 

Franklin,  Mr.  WilliamTemple,  defence  of  his  delay  in  publishing  his  grand- 
father's MS.  358 — unsatisfactorily  explained,  172 — mysterious  conduct 
in  ths  business,  372 — deficiency  in  care  and  judgment,  372-3. 

Gazcmetres,  new  mode  of  suspending,  described,  395. 

Georgia,  schools  and  coDeges  in,  289-301. 

Gilford,  William,  biography  of,  256. 

Greathead,  Henry,  biography  of,  257. 

God,  his  existence  and  attributes  incapable  of  proof  by  Hume's  doctrine 
of  cause  and  effect,  23 — but  not  so  from  the  common  doctrine,  24. 

Gorhani,  Dr.  's,  inaugural  address,  1 72. 

Greece,  the  scenery  of,  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire  sublime  poetry,  38 
— doubted,  id. 

Greeks  of  distinction,  the  curious  social  customs  of,  at  meals,  41. 

Guayra,  La,  description  of,  508. 

Hamet,  Sidi,  veracity  of  examined,  333 — story  confirmed,  336,  note;  337, 
note;  339,  and  the  note;  344,  note — journeyings  of  in  Africa,  336  et  seq. 

Hare,  Robert,  orig'inal  inventor  of  the  compound  blow-pipe,  1 95. 

new  mode  of  suspending  gasometers,  395. 

Hauy^s  system  of  mineralogy,  professor  Cleaveland's  remarks  on,  304. 

Hayti,  importance  of  to  the  United  States,  403 — the  island  aboriginally  so 
called,  404 — the  revolution  of  in  1802-3,  id. — subsequent  changes  in, 
405 — education  in,  id. — agriculture  and  commerce,  id. —  capital  and 
places  of  resort,  406 — Sans  Souci,  the  king's  palace,  408 — his  person 
and  character,  id. — L'Eclair  and  markets,  408 — manners  of  the  natives, 
id. — interior  little  known,  id. 

Hederic,  quoted,  445,  note, 

Hellas,  description  of,  37. 

Hershell,  William,  LL.  D.  F  R.  S.  biogiaphy  of,  257. 

Hoffmanns  course  of  legal  study,  character  of,  262. 

Harness  division  of  philosophy  into  the  active  and  the  speculative,  6 — his 
own  philosophy  of  the  latter  sort  entirely,  7 — his  reasoning  concerning 
cause  and  effect,  gives  rise  to  Mr.  Ogilvie's  definition  of  human  know- 
ledge, 8 — inconclusive,  9 — proves  too  much,  10 — leads  to  absurdity,  11 
— spirit  of  his  sceptical  philosophy,  11-12-28 — his  reference  of  our 
conclusions  from  experience  to  habit  erroneous  and  inconceivable, 
15-17. 

Japan,  account  of,  206. 

Java,  account  of,  206. 

Jenner,  Dr.  Edward,  pamphlets  relative  to  the  life  of,  48 — his  birth  and 
parentage,  id. — studies  under  Hunter,  id. — anecdote  concerning,  which 
brought  him  into  notice,  49 — refuses  the  offer  of  a  place  in  India,  id. — 
discovers  the  properties  of  the  cow-pox,  id. — reprint  of  his  own  account 
of  the  discovery,  49-52 — medal  presented  to  him  by  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London,  56 — his  observations  on  the  cuckoo,  id. — unambitious 
character  of,  56 — his  gratuitous  inoculation  of  the  poor,  in  a  house  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Vaccinna,  57-8 — his  gene- 
rosity, 58 — a  great,  as  well  as  a  good  man,  59. 

Jewitt,  John  R.'s  narrative  characterized,  141 — birth,  id. — capture  by 
the  Nootkians,  142 — saves  a  ship-mate,  Thompson,  143 — character,  145 
— marriage  among  the  natives,  154 — device  to  rescue  himself  and  his 
comrade,  164 — escape,  165. 

Institute  of  France,  proceedings  of,  between  5th  August  and  I6th  Septem- 
ber 1816,  205 — vipre  fer  de  lance,  id. — Egyptian  cubit,  id. 
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Intelligence  in  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  84-172-264-348-436- 

522. 
Iron,  new  use  of,  for  paving  streets  in  London,  439. 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  III.,  character  of,  177. 
Junius  identified  with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  348 — ascertained  to  be  Hugh 

Boyd,  524. 
Kentucky,  schools  and  colleges  in,  289-300. 
Koster''s  travels  in  Brazil,  487 — becomes  a  planter,  502. 
Larissa,  vast  quantity  of  the  verde-antico  marble  found  at,  44. 
Lavellee^s  history  of  the  French  factions,  213 — character  and  qualifica- 
tions as  an  author,  214. 
Letters  from  Virginia,  238-418. 
J^Iachinery,  the  effects  of  on  labour,  60. 
Magdalena,  curious  river  of,  described,  511. 
Marathon,  plain  of,  described,  39. 
Maryland,  schools  and  colleges  in,  289-298. 
Massachusetts,  colleges  in,  291. 
Maury,  the  abb6,  character  of,  217. 

Medicine,  state  of  in  America,  111 — composition  of,  id. — history  of,  112 
— list  of  American  authors  in,  125-6 — teachers  and  schools  of,  in  the 
United  States,  126 — character  of  the  profession  of,  130. 
Jtfeto,  M.  P.  Faxar's  account  of,  198. 
Methuon'' s  new  theory  of  crystallization,  180. 
Mineralogy,  review  of  Cleaveland's,  301. 
Minerva,  temple  of,  despoiled,  32. 
Miracles,  Hume's  argument  against,    inconclusively  answered  by  Mr. 

Ogilvie,  25 — proved  to  be  absurd,  25-28. 
MirbeVs  views  of  vegetable  nature,  183. 
M'^Leod,  Sermons  of,  reviewed,  485. 

MonticelWs  description  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1813,  177. 
Moss,  anew,  allied  to  the  gmma  sjjlachnum,  Mr.  Hooker's  account  of,  196. 
JVecessary  Connexion,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  18. 
J^Tew- England,  schools  in,  286. 
J^ew- Hampshire,  colleges  in,  295. 
J^ew- Jersey,  schools  and  colleges  in,  287-296. 
J^ewman's  instrument  to  measure  a  ship's  way,  described,  1 90 — ^blow-pipe, 

194,  note. 
J^ew-York,  schools  and  colleges  in,  287-296. 
JViger,  question  of  its  termination  discussed,  331. 
JVootka,  Three  years  at,  141 — village  of,  147-8. 

A'oofArians,  government  of,  148-9 — religion,  150-3 — marriages,  153 — afla- 
bility  to  one  another,  155 — mode  of  warfare,  156 — slaves,  157 — pe- 
culiarities of  dress,  158-60 — architecture,  160 — food,  161 — language, 
162. 
J^ovels,  Ogilvie's  Essay  on,  p.  29 — writers  generally  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, 30 — in  general  more  dull  than  immoral,  31. 
Ogilvie^s  Philosophical  Essays — Essay  II,  1 — its  design  similar  to  that  of 
Locke's,  id. — imprecision  in  the  use  of  philosophical  language,  2 — im- 
plied scepticism  of  his  language,  3 — definition  of  human  knowledge,  4 
— false,  4-5 — founded  on  Hume's  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  9 — his 
method  of  accounting  for  our  belief,  that  the  future  will  resemble  the 
past,  erroneous,  19 — conclusions  from  his  reasoning  as  to  the  existence 
of  God,  and  of  miracles,  22 — illogical,  23,  25 — Essay  III.  modern  abuse 
of  moral  fiction  in  the  shape  of  novels,  29 — declamatory,  rather  than 
argumentative,  id. — vitiated  by  iiis  notions  about  cause  and   effect. 
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ttf.— general  opinion  of  himself  and  his  book,  31— verbal  delinquen- 
cies, 32. 

Palestine,  Airs  of,  Pierpont's,  character  of,  248, 

Park,  Dr.  on  the  varieties  of  sensation,  177. 

Parthenon,  description  of  the  figures  in,  34— composed  of  Pintelican 
marble,  35. 

Penn,  John,  biography  of,  257. 

Pennsylvania,  schools  and  college  in,  287-297. 

PierponVs  Airs  of  Palestine,  245— character  of  his  poetry,  248. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  doubts  of  its  being  Lord  Byron's,  397 — 
opinion  of,  398— extracts  from,  399. 

Plants,  larger  and  more  luxuriant  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  183— 
at  the  base  than  at  the  top  of  mountains,  185— how  affected  by  light, 
heat,  and  moisture,  184. 

Poetic  Mirror,  opinion  of  and  extracts  from,  430. 

Poets,  the  metaphysical,  245 — the  semi-metaphysical,  id.  et  252. 

Poetry,  semi-metaphysical,  exemplifications  of,  248-51. 

Political  economy,  conversations  on,  60. 

Pox,  Cow,  the  properties  of  discovered,  and  described  by  Dr.  Jenner, 
49-52  "' 

Pydna,  tumulus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of,  45. 

Quadrant,  the  reflecting,  Godfrey  and  Hadley's  claims  to  the  invention  of, 
discussed,  281. 

Quantity,  Day's  definition  of,  objectionable,  449 — impossible  quantities 
should  be  systematically  treated  of,  456 — demonstration  of  the  principle, 
that  when  real  and  impossible  quantities  occur  in  the  same  equation, 
those  which  are  real  and  those  which  are  impossible,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  equation,  are  respectively  equal,  457. 

Raffles\  T.  S.'s  account  of  Java  and  Japan,  206. 

Rede,  L.  S.  biography  of,  258. 

Raid,  Dr.'s,  mistake  about  the  nature  of  Hume's  philosophy,  6— one  of  his 
arguments  against  it  proves  too  much,  id.  note — use  of  the  word  instinc- 
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Art.  I. — Philosophical  Essays;  to  which  are  subjoined,  Copious 
Jiotes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Supplementary  Nar- 
rative; with  an  Appendix.  By  James  Ogilvie.  Philadelphia. 
1816.     8vo.  pp.  413. 

1^  SS AY  II. — On  the  Nature,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human 
•■^    Knowledge,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  Relation  of  Cause 
and  Effect,  and  concerns  Mind  and  Matter. — As  it  was  also  a  part 
of  Locke's  design  '  to  inquire  into  the  original,  certaint)',  and 
extent  of  human  knowledge,'*  Mr.  Ogilvie  very  naturally  be- 
gins his  inquiries  by  examining  that  philosopher's  account  of 
the  sources  from  which  is  derived  whatever  we  know  of  the  in- 
tellectual, and  of  the  material  world.     He   seems  not  to  be 
aware,  however,  that  the  most  important  part  of  his  criticism 
was  rendered  superfluous  by  the  labours  of  the  later  metaphysi- 
cal writers;  and  that  sensation  and  consciousness, — instead  of 
sensation  and  reflection, — are  now  universally  considered  as 
the  two  appropriate  words  to  express  those  feelings  which  we 
experience,  by  corporal  impression,  in  the   one  case,  and  by 
intellectual  energy,  in  the  other.     But  the  author  before  us 
goes  further; — and  in  his  eagerness  to  show  the  imprecision  of 
Locke  in  drawing  this  single  line  of  demarkation,  he  has  him- 
self overrun  and  trampled  under  foot  almost  all  the  other  nice 
boundaries  of  philosophical  language  which  have  been  pointed 
out, — not  only  by  that  metaphysician, — but  by  the  most  acute 
and  discriminating  of  his  successors.     When  he  has  once  es- 
tablished the  claims  of  consciousness  to  a  part  in  the  origina- 
tion of  our  ideas,  he  is  for  assigning  to  it  an  office,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  much  beyond  its  capabilities, — the  office,  namely, 
of  furnishing  us  with  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  all  intellectual 
phenomena,  but  of  whatever  takes  place  in  the  material  world. 
Now  to  us  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  in  the  first  place,  that  mere 
consciousness, — or  mere  sensation, — could  never  advance  us- 

*  Introduction  to  tlie  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  {  2. 
VOL.    IX,  1 
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very  far  in  the  philosophy  either  of  mind,  or  of  matter.  There 
must  be  something  besides  the  passive  experience  of  those 
feelings  which  physical  and  intellectual  phenomena  are  respect- 
ively calculated  to  produce.  We  may  be  sensible  of  outward 
impressions,  and  conscious  of  internal  energies,  without  attemp- 
tingto  deduce  a  single  conclusion  respecting  the  peculiar  subjects 
about  which  the  mind  is  employed; — and  ithas  accordingly  been 
remarkedbya  countrymanof  Mr.  Ogilvie's,that  observation  in 
the  former  case,  and  rejlection  in  the  latter,  are  the  two  anala- 
gous  media  through  which  we  carry  on  our  investigations  into 
the  phenomena  of  the  material,  and  of  the  intellectual  universe.* 
While  we  acknowledge  the  inaccuracy  of  Locke,  therefore,  in 
considering  reflection  as  an  original  source  of  human  know- 
ledge, we  must  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  has  still  a 
very  important  secondary  function  in  prosecuting  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  mind.  Our  author  himself  seems,  in  one  place,  to 
admit  about  half  of  this  proposition;  but  the  admission  is  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  his  defining  reflection  to  be  a  '  concentra- 
tion of  consciousness,' — a  definition  which  we  consider  as  either 
altogether  incomprehensible, — or  as  conveying  a  signification 
which  at  once  destroys  the  boundaries  of  scientific  phraseo- 
logy. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Ogilvie  contrives  to  make  con- 
sciousness supersede  the  office, — not  only  of  reflection, — ^but  of 
sensation  also.  Whenever  the  subject  is  introduced  he  almost 
invariably  speaks  of  our  consciousness  of  impressions  from 
external  matter;  and  indeed  he  makes  it  one  of  his  formal  prin- 
cipia,  that '  our-  language  and  of  course  our  ideas,  as  they  re- 
gard the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  will  be  more  precise, 
if  we  consider  whatever  is  known  or  knoioabh  (an  awkward 
term,  which  our  author  uses  a  great  deal  too  often)  as  proceed- 
ing from  our  consciousness,  first,  of  impressions  from  exter- 
nal objects,  and  secondly,  of  the  internal  energies  called  into 
action  by  these  impressions.' — To  us  it  does  most  certainly  ap- 
pear, that  there  is  very  little  '  precision'  in  all  this: — and  we 
confess  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Ogil- 
vie should  think  he  contributed  to  the  clearness  of  philosophi- 
cal language,  by  confounding  the  terms,  which  mark  the  separa- 
tion between  the  two  great  inlets  of  human  knowledge.  In  the 
looseness  of  colloquial  speech,  it  is  true,  we  make  use  of  the 

*  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  60,  Philadelphia  edition.  See,  on 
the  same  subject,  Reid's  First  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  chap.  v. 
*  Reflection  (says  the  latter  philosopher)  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
consciousness,  with  which  it  is  too  often  confounded,  even  by  Mr.  Locke. 
All  men  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  at  all  times, 
while  they  are  awake;  but  there  are  few  who  reflect  upon  them,  or  make 
them  objects  of  tlionght,'  &c. 
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phrase — impression  on  the  mind;  but  surely  no  philosopher 
has  ever  adopted  such  language,  while  professedly  endeavour- 
ing to  develop  the  mode  in  which  mind  converses  with  mat- 
ter; and  it  is  obvious,  indeed,  upon  a  moment's  consideration, 
that  all  external  objects  can  only  be  impressed  upon  the  mate- 
rial organs  of  our  bodies.  It  is  quite  indisputable,  we  appre- 
hend, that  the  dominion  of  consciousness  is  merely  coextensive 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  human  mind, — and  that  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  sort  of  connexion  with 
outward  existences,  is  by  its  cognizance  of  that  intellectual  fa- 
culty, which  the  impression  of  those  existences  upon  our  corpo- 
real organs  is  calculated  to  bring  into  action.  In  few  words,  we 
are  sensible  of  impressions,  and  conscious  of  sensation.* 

But  consciousness,  in  Mr.  Ogilvie's  system  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, is  even  something  more  than  the  faculty  by  which  we 
acquire  all  our  knowledge  both  of  physical  and  of  intellectual  phe- 
nomena:— it  is,  vmder  various  shapes,  the  very  sum  and  essence 
of  that  knowledge.  He  almost  uniformly  takes  the  pains  to  use 
the  phrase  '  modifications  of  consciousness'  as  synonymous 
\Vith  the  '  subjects  of  consciousness;'  evidently  implying,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  signification  of  the  words,  that  all  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  phenomena  which  come  within  our 
cognizance,  is  merely  a  peculiar  state  or  condition  of  that  feel- 
ing which  the  presence  of  those  phenomena  are  the  occasions 
of  producing: — and  as  he  had  before  told  us,  that  the  feeling  in 
question  was  produced  by  external,  as  well  as  by  internal,  phe- 
nomena, it  follows  that,  agreeably  to  his  own  doctrine,  whatever 
we  know  either  about  mind,  or  about  matter  is — ^not  a  knowledge 
of  actual  existences — but  simply  a  modification  of  the  faculty 
which  is  conversant  with  those  existences.  To  state  the  propo- 
sition in  fewer  words, — there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  subject  of 
consciousness,  independently'of  consciousness  itself.  Under  alit- 
tle  mutation,  this  doctrine  is  nothing  less  than  the  scepticism  of 
Hume; — the  word  consciousness  being  used  by  the  author  be- 
fore us  in  so  enlarged  a  signification  as  to  embrace,  not  only  all 
the  terms  by  which  philosophers  distinguish  the  feeling  excited 
by  our  intellectual  operations, — but  those  also  which  have  been 
customarily  used  to  denominate  the  effects  of  material  impres- 
sion. Whether  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  aware  that  his  language  involv- 
ed this  conclusion,  we  are  hardly  able  to  determine.  We 
should  be  very  sorry  to  extort  a  meaning  from  the  language 

*  We  suppose  our  author  has  been  led  astray  by  following'  too  implicitly 
the  example  of  Hume's  '  freedom'  in  the  employment  of  language.  See  the 
Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Sec.  H.  See  also  Reid's  Es- 
say I.  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  chap,  v.;  Essay  VI.  chap,  v.;  et passim. 
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of  any  writer,*  and  we  readily  acknowledge,  that  the  forms  of 
expression  in  the  Essay  under  consideration,  are  not  absolutely 
uniform.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  however,  that  in 
other  instances  our  author  has  adopted  more  extensively  than 
perhaps  any  other  philosophical  essayist,  the  metaphysical  doc- 
trines of  what  he  calls  the  '  arch-sceptic;'  and  we  have  often 
been  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  this  case  also,  he  has  retained 
the  principles,  while  he  has  discarded  the  language,  of  those 
speculations  concerning  independent  existences,  which  have  so 
much  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  Hume.  The  phraseology 
of  our  author  is  in  general  so  vague  and  indeterminate,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  collate  all  the  parts  of  his  Essay, before  we  can  be  assu- 
red of  having  understood  him  aright.  The  fact  is  to  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  we  suppose,  to  the  extreme  haste  and  conse- 
quent inattention  with  which  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  chosen  to  put  his 
observations  together.  The  composition  of  philosophical  essays 
should  never  be  considered  as  a  transient  business; — and  the 
writer  who  thinks  of  acquiring  '  extensive  and  permanent  ce- 
lebrity' must  do  something  more  than  merely  to  suspend,  for  a 
short  time,  an  itinerant  occupation, — throw  together  the  crude 
materials  of  a  book, — send  them  to  press  as  he  goes  along, — 
and  then  resume  his  wonted  orbit  as  if  he  had  suffered  no  re- 
tardation.    A  book  is  not  to  be  dropped  in  this  way. 

But  there  are  propositions,  of  which  the  occurrence  is  so  fre- 
quent as  to  render  misapprehension  almost  impossible.  Of  this 
sort  is  the  principle  laid  down  in  our  author's  definition  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  It '  is  (says  he,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
said  '  neither  lightly,  nor  rashly')  the  arrangement  of  the  va- 
rious subjects  or  modifications  of  consciousness,  in  the  order  of 
cause  and  effect:  Or  a  coincidence  betwixt  the  order,  in  which 
the  various  subjects  and  modifications  of  consciousness,  is  (are) 
concatenated  in  the  mind,  and  that  in  which  the  corresponding 
phenomena,  ai-e  connected  according  to  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.'  He  has  subjoined  another  definition  of  the  same 
import, — ^but  diflfering  a  little  in  the  forms  of  expression.  He 
was  anxious  to  prevent  misconception;  for  the  principle  here 
inculcated  lies  at  the  very  foundation,  and  is  ramified  through 
the  whole  superstructure,  of  the  Essay.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  language  we  have  already  quoted  is  sufficiently  expli- 
cit;— and  we  may  repeat  in  a  few  words  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  our  knowledge  is  nothing  more  than  the  right  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  according  to  the  order  of  cause  and  effect.  We 
dissent  from  the  definition  altogether.  It  does  not,  in  our  opin- 
ion, comprehend  at  all  the  notion  which  is  commonly  affixed  to 
the  term;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  conceive  how 
our  author  should  define  knowledge  itself,  to  consist  merely  in 
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a  certain  arrangement  of  what  we  know.  Surely  it  is  a  very 
common  persuasion,  that,— rerum  cognoscere  causas, — to  have 
cognisance  of  causes,  is  the  true  definition  of  the  word  under 
consideration;  and  that  the  arrangement  of  our  cognisance  is, 
if  not  a  matter  of  course, — at  least  a  very  subordinate  part  of 
the  mental  operation.  The  great  object  of  science  is  to  disco- 
ver the  true  causes  of  phenomena;  and  when  we  have  once  a 
clear  perception  of  the  thing  which  produces,  and  of  the  thing 
produced,  we  are  in  no  more  danger  of  arranging  the  effect  be- 
fore the  cause,  than  of  tackling  the  vehicle  antecedent  to  the 
team. 

These  strictures  will  be  corroborated  by  examining  our  au- 
thor's definition  of  error.  It  '  implies  (says  he)  the  presence 
or  existence  of  certain  impressions  or  ideas  in  the  mind,  but 
essentially  consists  in  their  arrangement  or  combination,  in  a 
manner  that  varies  from  the  order  of  cause  and  effect.'  The 
whole  of  this  h^^DOthesis  proceeds  upon  the  obviously  false  sup- 
position, that  all  the  true  causes  of  things  are  known, — and  that 
error  essentiallv  consists  in  mistaking  effects  for  causes,  or  in 
believing  that  to  be  antecedent  which  is  only  collateral.  Now 
we  must  repeat,  that  when  the  real  causes  of  phenomena  have 
been  once  ascertained,  no  person  in  a  state  of  sanity  is  liable  to 
arrange  them  consecutively,  or  e\^en  collaterally,  to  their  appro- 
priate effects: — and  we  apprehend  that  en^or,  if  faithfully  de- 
fined, will  be  found  to  '  consist  essentially'  in  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  phenomena  by  the  supposition  of  false  and  theoretical 
causes.  Nothing  is  more  gratifving  than  to  be  enabled  to  give 
a  reason  for  whatever  we  see  taking  place;  and  when  we  are 
prevented  either  by  indolence  or  by  a  want  of  means,  from  in- 
vestigating phenomena  in  the  way  of  experiment  and  of  obser- 
vation, we  put  our  curiosity  at  rest  by  the  substitution  of  some 
plausible  hypothesis.  It  is  to  this  propensity  of  knowing  the 
reason  of  things  that  Ave  must  trace  all  the  erroneous  and  ex- 
travagant theories,  which  have  successively  amused  the  votaries 
of  physical,  and  of  intellectual  science.  Descartes  entertained 
us  for  a  time  with  his  aerial  whirlpools,  to  account  for  planeta- 
ry revolutions: — Plato  was  sure,  that,  in  the  reception  of  its 
ideas,  the  mind  resembles  a  dark  cave,  into  which,  by  means  of 
certain  chinks,  the  images  of  external  objects  are  admitted;  and 
Locke  had  little  doubt  that  it  was  analogous  to  a  dark  closet,  into 
which  the  resemblances  of  outward  existences  were  admitted 
through  loop-holes; — '  would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a 
dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon 
occasion.'*     The  construction  of  such  theories  as  these,  is  the 

*  On  Human  Understanding-,  B.  II.  c  11.  $  17. 
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legitimate  business  of  error; — and  the  obstinacy  with  which  we 
persist  in  having  our  own  way  with  phenomena,  and  in  rejecting 
the  true  explication  of  whatever  we  are  attempting  to  develop, 
(pp.  40,  41,)  is  only  the  result  of  that  general  principle  of  our 
constitution,  which  leads  us  to  form  an  indissoluble  attachment 
to  the  offspring  we  have  been  at  the  pains  of  generating  and  of 
cherishing.  Mr.  Ogilvie's  digressive  allegory  on  this  subject  is 
sufficiently  discriminating;  but  it  has  no  connexion  at  all  with 
his  preceding  definitions. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  our  reasons  for  the  belief  which 
we  have  once  or  twice  hinted, — that  the  author  before  us  has 
mistaken  the  scope  and  aim  of  Hume's  Essay  '  concerning 
Human  Understanding.'  His  mistake  is  the  common  one 
of  supposing,  that  the  reasonings  of  that  philosopher  were  in- 
tended to  have  application  in  the  concerns  and  pursuits  of 
real  life; — a  supposition  which  Hume  himself  endeavoured 
to  prevent  in  the  Section  on  the  different  Species  of  Philosophy, 
and  which  is,  moreover,  at  direct  variance  with  the  uniform 
and  explicit  language  of  his  subsequent  speculations.*  In  the 
Section  alluded  to  he  enters  into  a  formal  division  of  moral 
philosophy  into  two  kinds, — ^the  active  and  the  speculative;  the 
former  of  which  considers  man  as  an  agent,  influenced  in  his 
conduct  by  taste  and  sentiment, — while  the  latter  views  him 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  reasonable,  than  of  an  active,  being, — 
and  endeavours,  by  a  narrow  scrutiny  of  human  nature,  to  de- 
velop those  laws  '  which  regulate  our  understanding,  excite 
our  sentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or  blame  any  particular 
object,  action,  or  behaviour.'    The  active  philosophy  is  carried 

*  Even  Reid  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  here  alluded  to.  See 
particularly  Essay  II.  chap.  xx.  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  '  The  states- 
man continues  to  plod,'  &c.  See  also  Essay  VI.  chap,  iv.;  where,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  an  argument  ag-ainst  Hume's  pliilosophy,  which  proves 
somewhat  too  much.  Dr.  Reid  first  quotes  the  passage  of  the  sceptic,  in 
which  he  acknowledges,  that '  Nature  cures  him  of  his  philosophical  deliri- 
um,' and  then  subjoins,  a  little  satirically,  '  what  pity  is  it,  that  nature, 
(whatever  is  meant  by  that  personage),  so  kind  in  curing  this  delirium, 
should  be  so  cruel  as  to  cause  it.  Doth  the  same  fountain  send  forth  sweet 
water  and  bitter?  Is  it  not  more  probable,  that  if  the  cure  was  the  work  of 
nature,  the  disease  came  from  another  hand,  and  was  the  work  of  the  phi- 
losopher.?' Now,  we  have,  on  every  hand,  a  great  many  instances  in  which 
nature  both  causes  and  cures  diseases.  To  adduce  an  obvious  one — water 
is  so  deleterious  when  suffered  to  stagnate,  that  the  absolute  quiescence  of 
the  whole  ocean,  for  any  length  of  time,  would  probably  depopulate  the 
globe;  and  accordingly  it  is  prevented  from  becoming  stagnant  both 
by  saline  impregnation  and  by  constant  agitation.  Here  the  poison 
and  the  antidote  are  both  administered  by  the  hand  of  the  same  '  personage;' 
and  yet  we  suspect  that  Dr.  Reid  would  hardly  venture  to  be  ironical  on 
the  subject. 
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along  with  us  at  eveiy  step  of  life;  while  the  speculative  is 
never  meddled  with,  except  in  the  anticipated  death  of  aca- 
demic seclusion.  It  is  the  latter  alone  which  Hume  profes- 
sedly considers  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  human  mindi' — 
and  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  assurance,  that  all  his  philosophy  is  merely  speculative, 
might,  one  would  think,  have  secured  him  against  those  preju- 
dicial imputations  with  which  his  memory  has  been  so  much 
overloaded.  This  '  philosophy  (says  he)  being  founded  on  a 
turn  of  mind,  which  cannot  enter  into  business  and  action, 
vanishes  when  the  philosopher  leaves  the  shade,  and  comes 
into  open  day;  nor  can  its  principles  easily  retain  any  influ- 
ence over  our  conduct  and  behaviour.'  Farther  on  in  the  In- 
quiry he  tells  us  again, — after  some  sceptical  arguments  on 
the  subject  of  cause  and  effect, — that '  though  none  but  a  fool 
or  a  madman  will  ever  pretend  to  dispute  the  authority  of  ex- 
perience, or  to  reject  that  great  guide  of  human  life;  it  may 
surely  be  allowed  a  philosopher  to  have  so  much  curiosity  at 
least,  as  to  examine  the  principle  of  human  nature  which  gives 
this  mighty  authority  to  experience.'  A  similar  caution  oc- 
curs in  the  very  next  Section.*  '  Nor  need  we  fear  (says  he) 
that  our  endeavours  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life, 
should  ever  undennine  the  reasonings  of  common  life,  and 
carry  doubts  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  action,  as  well  as  specu- 
lation. Nature  will  alAvays  maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail 
in  the  end  over  any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever.'  We  have 
often  heard  it  urged  as  a  triumphant  refutation  of  this  philo- 
sophy,— that  Hume  himself,  its  great  author  and  professor, 
conducted  in  ordinary  life  exactly  as  the  veriest  plebeian,  who 
never  dreamed  of  philosophical  speculation.  '  My  practice, 
you  say,  (anticipates  the '  Sceptical  Doubter')  refutes  my  doubts. 
But  you  mistake  the  purport  of  my  question.  As  an  agent,  I 
am  quite  satisfied  in  the  point;  but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has 
some  share  of  curiosity,  I  will  not  say  scepticism,  I  want  to 
learn  the  foundation  of  this  inference.'  Again  he  assures  us 
that '  the  feelings  of  our  sentiments  (we  do  not  answer  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  expression),  the  agitations  of  our  passions,  the 
vehemence  of  our  affections,  dissipate  all  the  conclusions  ot 
speculative  philosophy,  and  reduce  the  profound  philosopher 
to  a  mere  plebeian.'  And  he  has  summed  up  the  whole  in  tlie 
energetic  sentence, — '  Be  a  philosopher;  but,  with  all  your 
philosophy,  be  still  a  man.' 

*  Sceptical  Solutiou  of  Sceptical  Doubts. 
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We  have  been  induced  to  protract  these  quotations,*  be- 
cause we  beheve  there  is  no  mistake  more  extensive  than  that 
of  supposing,  that  Hume's  philosophy  was  intended  to  influ- 
ence the  actions  of  man, — and  because  no  writer,  so  far  as  we 
can  recollect,  has  taken  pains  to  prove,  at  any  length,  how 
completely  such  a  supposition  is  discountenanced  by  the  expli- 
cit phraseology  of  that  philosopher  himself.     The  whole  of 
the  Essay  under  consideration  is  vitiated  by  the  same  mistake; 
and  we  may  judge  how  extensive  must  be  its  prevalence,  when 
we  observe  it  embraced  by  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ogilvie.     No- 
thing, in  fact,  more  thoroughly  establishes  the  complete  prac- 
tical inutility  of  Hume's   speculation  concerning  causes,  than 
the  attempt  of  our  author  to  make  it  the  basis  of  conclusions 
in  the  active  philosophy  of  real  life.     Cause  and  effect,  accord- 
ing to  that  philosopher,  is  nothing  more  than  an  invariable  con- 
junction of  two  objects  or  events;  and  all  we  know  about  the 
relation  between  them  is,  that,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  one, 
our  mind  irresistibly  infers  the  appearance  of  the  other.  Now 
mere  conjunction  does  not  involve  any  particular  arrangement; 
and  accordingly  it  is  inferable  from  the  doctrine  we  have  just 
stated,  that  a  cause  does  not  necessarily  antecede  its  effect. 
All  the  necessity  there  can  be  in  the  case  is,  that,  either  ante- 
cedently, or  collaterally,  or  consecutively,  one  object  or  event, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  cause, — should  be  infallibly  con- 
joined, both  in  place  and  in  time,  with  another  object  or  event, 
to  which  we  apply  the  term   effect.     We  have  already  thrown 
out  a  hint  or  two  respecting  the  absurdity  ot  such  a  doctrine; 
and  we  only  wish  in  this  place  to  subjoin,  that  it  has  evidently 
given  rise  to  Mr.  Ogilvie's  definition  of  human  knowledge. 
If  we  grant  the  accuracy  of  Hume's  speculation,  it  will  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  all  definitions  of  that  term  must  include  the 
circumstance  of  what  our  author  calls  arrangement^  and  the 
onl}^  objection  which  we  should  then  have  to  urge  against  the 
definition  which  he  has  given  would  be,  that, — instead  of  em- 
bracing the  ascertainment  of  real  causes,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  very  essence  of  human  knowledge, — it  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition,  that  all  the  causes  are  already  ascertained,  and 
considers  the  word  as  having  relation  merely  to  the  proper 
arrangement  of  those  causes.     Even  in  speculation,  therefore, 
we  think  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  not  given  the  true  meaning  of  hu- 
man knowledge. — But  what  we  most  object  to  is,  that  he  should 

*  We  have  not  by  any  means  transcribed  all  the  passages  in  which 
Hume  takes  the  pains  to  assure  us,  that  his  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  active  hfe.  See  particularly  the  latter  paragraphs  in  Part  II.  of  the 
Section  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy. 
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make  his  own  definition  the  very  beam  on  which  he  hangs  a 
chain  of  consequences  relative  to  the  real  business  of  active 
life.  His  master  never  intended  to  have  his  philosophy  so 
applied;  and  Vve  venture  to  affirm,  that  utter  discomfiture 
will  attend  every  attempt  to  establish  such  an  application. 

But  we  should  be  greatly  disinclined  to  believe  '  in  the  shade' 
what  we  knew  could  have  no  reality  '  in  open  day':  and  we  shall, 
accordingly,  proceed  to  examine  very  briefly  whether,  even  in 
speculation,  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy  can  be 
supported  by  valid  reasoning.  The  great  argument  against 
the  recei\  ed  doctrine  concerning  causation  is,  that,  as  all  we  are 
capable  of  perceiving  consists  in  the  uniform  accompaniment 
or  conjunction  of  two  objects,  whch  we  customarily  denomi- 
nate cause  and  effect,  we  have  no  philosophical  right  to  con- 
clude ,  that  the  one  takes  place  in  consequence  of  any  indissoluble  or 
necessary  connexion  with  that  which  accompanies,  or  is  con- 
joined to  it.  We  are  totally  incapable  of  perceiving  the  pecu- 
liar efficiency,  or  ivi^feiu  ofthe  antecedentobject,  which  operates  to 
the  necessary  production  of  the  subsequent  event;  and  the  only 
legitimate  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  former  can  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  '  occasion'  upon  which  the  latter  makes  its 
appearance.  Throughout  his  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  Hume  is  constantly  calling  upon  us  to  exhibit 
the  '  tie'  which  binds  one  event  to  another,  in  the  way  of  cause 
and  effect; — and  because  we  are  unable  to  produce  some  con- 
necting principle  as  visible  and  as  tangible  as  a  tow-string,  he 
triumphantly  infers,  that  no  such  connexion  should  be  believed 
to  exist.  The  obvious  objection  to  such  a  doctrine  is,  that  it 
proves  a  great  deal  too  much; — for  if,  indeed,  our  incapacity 
to  perceive,  or  to  conceive,  a  particular  thing,  is  a  conclusive 
argument  against  its  existence,  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  prune  away  a  great  many  of  the  most  important  parts  both 
of  physical  and  of  moral  science.  There  are  some  ideas  which, 
on  account  of  their  magnitude, — and  there  are  others  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  minuteness, — the  mind  finds  itself  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  embrace  or  to  get  hold  of;  and  yet  we  rea- 
son about  such  ideas  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  they  could 
be  comprehended  with  the  utmost  ease  and  clearness.  Thus, 
though  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  a 
point,  or  of  an  infinite  line,  we  nevertheless  employ  both  these 
ideas  in  a  great  variety  of  mathematical  reasonings. — There 
are  also  a  great  multitude  of  external  phenomena  which  ex- 
ceed, on  both  sides,  the  limits  of  our  perceptive  powers.  Mo- 
tion, for  example,  is  often  too  tardy,  and  as  often  too  rapid, 
for  the  cognizance  of  sensation.  We  can  perceive  neither  the 
advancement  of  a  dial-pointer,  nor  the  circumvolution  of  a  topj 

VOL.  IX.  2 
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and  yet  nothing  would  be  more  repugnant  to  our  reason  than 
the  inference,  that  both  were  absokitely  stationary.  Instances 
of  this  sort  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied; — ^but  enough  has 
been  said,  we  apprehend,  to  convince  our  readers,  that  the  mere 
incapabilitv  to  perceive  an  object,  or  an  event,  is  not,  of  itself,  a 
conclusive  argument  against  the  existence  of  that  object  or  event. 
After  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  no  connexion  sub- 
sists between  any  two  objects,  Hume  undertakes  to  explam 
our  meaning  when  we  make  use  of  the  phraseology  in  which 
the  common  belief  on  the  subject  is  always  expressed.  Accor- 
ding to  his  explanation,  '  there  is  nothing  further  in  the  case' 
than  an  association  of  ideas, — insomuch  that  after  the  repeated 
conjunction  of  two  objects,  or  events,  the  idea  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  the  one  comes  at  last  to  be  so  indissolubly  uni- 
ted to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
that  the  former  never  enters  the  understanding  Avithout  bring- 
ing the  latter  along  with  it.*  'When  Ave  say,  therefore,  that 
one  object  is  connected  Avith  another,  we  mean  only,  that  they 
have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our  thoughts,  and  give  rise  to 
this  inference  (of  the  effect  from  the  cause,)  by  which  they  be- 
come proofs  or  each  other  othei-'s  existence.'!  Again,  he  says 
a  little  farther  on,  'had  not  objects  a  regular  conjunction  Avith 
each  other,  we  should  never  have  entertained  any  notion  of 
cause  and  effect;  and  this  regular  conjunction  produces  that  in- 
ference, which  is  the  only  connexion  that  we  can  haA^e  any 
comprehension  of.'^  Now  we  apprehend  that  the  same  rea- 
soning which  our  sceptic  employs  against  the  belief  of  a  con- 
nexion between  objects,  is  equally  cogent  against  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  connexion  between  ideas.  Indeed  Ave  think  it  is  more 
so; — for  if  Ave  can  have  no  '  comprehension  oV  any  thing  like 
a  Aasible  or  tangible  connexion  between  things  Avhich  are  them- 
selves both  visible  and  tangible, — hoAv  much  less  can  Ave  have  a 
'  comprehension  of  such  a  connecting  principle  between  things 
which  are  themselves  neither  visible  nor  tangible!  We  think 
those  sorry  philosophers  Avhom  the  sifting  humour'  and  '  in- 
quisitive disposition'  of  Hume  has  been  '  pushing  from  one 
corner  into  another,'  have  here  a  fair  opportunity  of  turning 
upon  their  persecutor, — and  of  invoking  him  either  to  abandon 
his  philosophy,  or  to  exhibit  the  '  tie'  of  connexion  Avhich  binds 
together  any  tAvo  associated  ideas. 

*  The  doctrine  is  every  where  inculcated  in  such  expressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— '  We  have  already  observed  (Sec.  V.  Part  II.)  that  nature  has  es- 
tablished connexions  amonj^  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  sooner  one  idea 
occurs  to  our  thoughts,  than  it  introduces  its  correlative,'  &:c. 

t  Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  87,  of  the  London  edition,  duodecimo, 
1765. 

I  Id.  ibid.  p.  107. 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  ^corner' of  absurdity  into  which  they  might 
*  push'  Mr.  Hume.  It  follows  as  an  obvious  consequence  of 
his  principles,  that  all  our  casual  and  incongruous  associations 
are  so  many  instances  of  cause  and  effect,* — or,  in  the  words 
of  the  doctrine  itself,  whenever  any  particular  object  or  event 
excites  an  idea  in  the  mind,  which  in  its  train  introduces  the 
idea  of  any  other  object  or  event,  the  first  object  or  event  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  second.  Nothing  is  a  more 
common  subject  of  remark,  than  the  inexplicable  capriciousness 
of  association;  and  if  the  mere  conjunction  of  two  ideas  is  all 
the  connexion  we  can  '  comprehend'  between  cause  and  effect, 
there  is  hardly  any  absurdity  or  contradiction  which  may  not 
be  proved  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  nature.  In- 
deed Hume  himself  has  so  logically  adhered  to  his  doctrine  as 
to  be  betrayed  into  manifest  absurdities.  Thus  in  his  argument 
against  the  existence  of  miracles,  he  speaks  of  the  conjunction 
between  an  event  and  a  report,  as  a  legitimate  example  of  cause 
and  effect.  '  As  the  evidence  derived  from  human  testimony 
(says  he,  p.  126)  is  founded  on  past  experience,  so  it  varies 
with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  a  proof  or 
a  probability,  according  as  the  conjunction  behceen  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  report  and  any  kind  of  objects^  has  been  found  to  be 
constant  or  variable.'  Now  though  our  philosopher  seems 
here  to  be  himself  a  little  diffident  of  his  own  principles, — ta- 
king occasion  to  remark  that '  this  species  of  reasoning,  perhaps^ 
one  may  deny  to  be  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect,' and  subjoining  that '  he  shall  not  dispute  about  a  word,' — 
we  think  a  due  regard  to  self-consistency  must  oblige  him  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  conj  unction  abovementioned  is  precisely  con- 
formable to  his  own  definition  of  cause  and  effect.  Yet  what  can 
appear  more  absurd  than  to  place  the  report  of  an  event  among 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  effects  of  its  existence! 

There  are  other  absurd  conclusions  involved  in  this  account 
of  cause  and  effect;  but  we  cannot  make  room  for  their  speci- 
fication here; — and  indeed  the  way  to  confute  Hume,  is  not 
that  of  demonstrating  his  absurdity.  He  has  all  the  advantage 
of  his  antagonist;  for  the  more  you  push  him  into  uncertainty, 
by  adventuring  beyond  the  limits  of  human  understanding, 
the  greater  will  be  the  triumph  of  his  academical  or  sceptical 
philosophy.  He  is  sure  to  sing  Te  Deum  after  every  defeat; 
or,  in  his  own  words,  '•  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  the  laugh 
against  himstlf '  when  you  have  driven  him  into  *■  some  dan- 
gerous dilemma.'  In  fact  the  very  essence  of  scepticism  seems 

*  See  Inquiry,  Sec.  III.;  whei-e  Hume  himself  resolves  association  into 
the  three  principles  of  continuity,  causation,  and  resemblance. 
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to  consist  in  drawing  us  over  the  boundaries  of  the  human 
mind,  and  then  taking  occasion  to  deduce  a  sweeping  conclu- 
sion of  general  ignorance; — in  first  alluring  us  beyond  our 
depth,  and  then  laughing  at  us  because  we  are  incapable  of 
touching  the  bottom.  Thus,  because  our  faculties  are  inade- 
quate to  the  conception  of  that  peculiar  principle  which  causes 
bodies  to  cohere  with  one  another,  or  to  gravitate  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  our  sceptic  concludes  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that '  the  most  perfect  philosophy  of  the  natural  kind  only 
staves  off  our  ignorance  a  little  longer:  as  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  philosophy  of  the  moral  or  metaphysical  kind  serves 
only  to  discover  larger  portions  of  our  igiiorance.'  And  '  thus 
(continues  he)  the  observation  of  human  blindness  and  weak- 
ness is  the  result  of  all  philosophy,  and  meets  us,  at  every 
turn,  in  spite  of  our  endeavours  to  elude  it.'  Similar  reflections 
occur  in  even'  part  of  his  Essays  on  Human  Understanding. 
He  asks, '  what  is  the  nature  of  all  our  reasonings  concerning 
matter  of  facti"  And  when  it  is  answered,  that  they  are  found- 
ed on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, — he  inquires  again,  'what 
is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  and  conclusions  con- 
cerning that  relation?'  '  Experience,'  is  the  answer: — but  then^ 
says  he,  '  wh,it  is  the  foimdation  of  all  conclusions  from  expe- 
rience.'' And  when  he  has  thus  persecuted  us  till  we  have 
transgressed  our  intellectual  limits,  he  tells  with  a  '  knowing' 
air  of  triumph,  that  we  had  '  better  make  a  merit  of  our  igno- 
rance' by  frankly  confessing  it  at  once. 

The  truth  is,  that  no  science  could  stand  the  test  of  Hume's 
'  sifting  humour;'  for  all  our  reasonings  must  necessarily  pro- 
ceed from  some  principles  for  which  we  can  give  no  reason, — 
otherwise  they  could  have  neither  beginning  nor  end;  and  the 
attempt,  therefore,  to  push  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  those 
principles,  is  at  once  to  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  hu- 
man knowledge."*  There  is  not  a  proposition  in  the  whole  field 

*  '  There  are  in  every  science  (says  D'Alembert)  certain  principles, 
true  or  supposed,  which  we  lay  liold  of  by  a  species  of  instinct;  to  which 
we  must  abandon  ourselves  without  resistance:  otherwise  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  admit  in  our  principles  a  prog'ress  ad  infinitum, — which  would 
be  equally  absurd  as  a  prog-ress  ad  infinitiuTi  in  actual  causes  and  existen- 
ces,— and  which  would  render  every  thing  uncertain, — without  some  fixed 
point  beyond  which  we  cannot  proceed.'  Hume  himself  makes  a  similar 
remark.  Vf  hen  his  '  pushing'  system  has  brought  him  to  a  conclusion, 
that  all  our  inferences  from  experience  must  be  founded  in  habit;  'per- 
haps (says  he)  we  can  push  our  inquiries  no  farther;  but  must  rest  con- 
tented with  it  as  an  ultimate  principle.'  Tlie  spirit  of  his  philosophy 
should  have  carried  liim  farther;  and  some  votary  of  scepticism  more 
'  inquisitive'  than  liimself  might  drive  him  from  this  '  corner,'  and  follow 
him  up,  from  dilemma  to  dilemma,  in  his  own  two-handed  way, — nunc 
dextra  iogeminans  ictus,  nunc  ill^  sinistia. 
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of  mathematics,  that  does  not  proceed  upon  postulata  for  which 
we  can  give  no  proof,  except  that  of  their  self-evidence;  and 
if,  therefore,  we  must  acknowledge  our '  ignorance'  because  we 
are  unable  to  tell  what  those  postulata  are  founded  upon,  the 
clearest  and  most  perfect  of  sciences  is  reduced  to  one  confus- 
ed mass  of  chaotic  uncertainty.  But  surely  no  conclusion  ap- 
pears more  unphilosophical  than,  that  we  know  nothing,  because 
we  are  not  omniscient, — or  that  we  ha\  e  no  power  at  all,  be- 
cause we  are  not  omnipotent.*  Human  understanding  may 
certainly  be  comprehensive,  without  being  boundless;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  it  has  some  limits  is  not  equivalent  to  its  having 
no  extent. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say  a  word  or  two,  by  way  of  posi- 
tive argument,  in  favour  of  the  common  notion  relative  to  cause 
and  effect.  According  to  Hume's  doctrine,  every  effect  is  so 
*  distinct  and  arbitrary'  an  event,  that  it  cannot  be  concluded  to 
have  been  connected  with  any  antecedent  event — inasmuch 
as  our  idea  of  conjunction, — the  term  which  he  almost  invaria- 
bly employs  to  express  the  relation  under  view, — includes 
nothing  more  than  a  juxtaposition  in  tim.e  and  in  place.  If, 
however,  we  scrutinize  the  subject  more  narrowly,  and  mai4c 
the  circumstances  which  attend  any  given  instance  of  cause 
and  effect,  we  shall,  if  we  mistake  not,  observe  such  a  mutual 
change  both  in  the  antecedent,  and  in  the  consecutive,  event,  as 
impresses  on  the  mind  an  inference  of  connexion,  with  a  co- 
gency of  evidence  v/hich  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  resisting. 
To  adopt  an  example  which  is  emploved  b^'  Hume  on  nil  occa- 
sions; when  one  billiard-ball  is  impelled  asjainst  another,  it  is 
demonstrable,  that  the  second  gains  exactly  as  much  motion  as 
the  other  loses.  Now  human  understanding  is  not  able  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that,  between  these  two  balls,  there  was 
some  connecting  principle, — some  conductor, — or  some  sort  of 
medium,  call  it  what  you  will, — hv  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  motion  has  been  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Whether  it  be  a  subtile  fluid,  like  electricity-, — or  whether  there 
be  a  species  of  ^•olition  in  one  or  in  both  of  the  balls, — vv^e  can 
never  be  able  to  determine;  but  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
these  two  objects  have  contrived  to  pass  a  given  ratable  quan- 
tity of  motion  from  one  to  the  other,  is  as  conclusively  e\ident 
as  that  they  have  each  a  separate  and  independent  existence. 
Between  all  causes  and  effects  the  circumstances  indicative  of 
a  connexion  are  not  so  unequivocal  as  those  between  theim- 

*  '  No  conrliisioris  can  be  more  ajj^reeable  to  sceptic-ism,  than  surh  a» 
make  discoveries  concerning-  the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  ol  haxcan 
IsaowJedg-e.'    Of  the  Idea  ofNeces-saiv  Connexion,  Part  IJ. 
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pulse  of  the  one  ball,  and  the  motion  of  the  second;  but  in 
almost  every  instance  of  the  same  sort,  there  arc  diagnostics 
sufficiently  apparent  to  convince  the  mind,  that  th-  first  event 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  other.* 

But  the  ascertainment  of  this  connexion  is,  in  all  cases, 
greatly  subsequent  to  our  belief  of  its  existence:  and  it  be- 
comes, therefore,  another  part  of  Hume's  '  inquisitive'  philoso- 
phy, to  discover  that  principle  of  our  nature  which  leads  us  to 
believe,  that  certain  objects  and  events  are  somehow  endowed 
with  inherent  efficiency  to  produce  certain  other  objects  and 
events.  This  question  is  totally  different  from  that  which  we 
have  just  done  examining;  though  the  author  before  us  very 
strangely  confounds  the  two,  in  the  statement  he  gives  of 
Hume's  conclusions  on  the  subject.  '  We  are  indebted  (says 
he,  p.  43.)  to  the  sagacity  of  that  philosopher,  for  the  first  sa- 
tisfactory elucidation  of  the  all-important  fact,  that  our  know- 
ledge ot  cause  and  effect  does  and  can  embrace  nothing  more, 
than  a  perception  and  beliefs  of  the  uniform  antecedence  of  one 
event,  and  sequence  of  another.'f  Now,  it  is  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  existence  of  our  belief  in  a  necessary  connexion  is 
never  once  called  in  question  throughout  the  Inquiry;  and  that 
the  great  object  of  the  '  arch-sceptic'  was  to  ascertain,  whether 
human  reason  had  any  part  in  the  formation  of  such  a  belief. 
His  great  principle  is, — that '  in  all  reasonings  from  experience 
there  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind  (namely,  the  conclusion  that 
an  object  which  has,  in  time  past,  been  followed  by  a  particu- 
lar event,  will  also,  in  time  to  come,  be  followed  by  a  like 
event)  which  is  not  supported  by  any  argument  or  process  of 
the  understanding;'  and  in  the  language  of  Locke's  philosophy, 
he  calls  for  the  '  medium,  the  interposing  ideas,:}:  which  join 
propositions  so  very  wide  of  each  other?'  He  takes  great  pains 
to   establish  the  thesis, — that  there  is   a   vast   difference   be- 

*  The  language  even  of  Hume  himself  is  sometimes  quite  as  strong-  as 
this.  One  of  his  definitions  of  cause  is, — '  where  if  the  first  object  had 
not  been,  the  second  never  had  existed.'  p.  88,  Inquiry.  And  again  '  'tis 
universally  allowed,  (says  he)  that  matter,  in  all  its  operations,  is  actuated 
by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every  natural  effect  is  so  precisely  deter- 
mined by  the  energy  of  its  cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular 
circumstances,  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of  that 
cause.'  Inq.  p.  93.  This  seems  to  be  admitting, — if  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion,— at  least  a  necessary  conjunction:  and  '  provided  we  agree  about 
tlie  thing  (p.  58)  'tis  needless  to  dispute  about  the  terms.' 

f  It  is  very  seldom  that  Hume  employs  the  words  antecedence  and  con- 
sequence. The  teiTTi  conjoin,  in  all  its  variations,  is  his  usual  expression  of 
the  idea  we  have  of  caiise  and  effect. 

\  See  Duncan's  Logic,  b.  iii.  chap.  i.  sec.  1.  Remote  Relations  Dis- 
covered by  Means  of  Intermediate  Ideas. 
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tween  our  belief  of  past  effects  from  certain  causes,  and  our 
anticipation  of  similar  effects  from  similar  causes.  '  From  a 
body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with  bread,  (says  he,  p.  46.) 
we  look  for  like  nourishment  and  support.  But  this  surely  is  a 
step  or  progress  of  the  mind,  which  wants  to  be  explained. 
When  a  man  says,  '  I  have  found,  in  all  past  instances,  such 
sensible  qualities  conjoined  with  such  secret  powers:'  And 
when  he  says, '  Similar  sensible  qvialities  will  always  be  con- 
joined with  similar  secret  powers;'  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tauto- 
logy; nor  are  these  propositions  in  any  respect  the  same.'  Now, 
for  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  perceive  the  '•  wide'  difference  here 
attempted  to  be  shown;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that — so 
far  from  being  in  ••  no  respect  the  same' — ^the  two  propositions 
of  Mr.  Hume  would  be  completely  '  tautologous'  in  the  lan- 
guages of  those  nations,  who  have  no  idea  of  distributions  into 
moods  and  tenses.  Such  languages  do  exist.  The  Nootkian  is 
an  example:  and  whenever  the  members  of  that  tribe  express 
themselves,  either  in  their  own  or  in  any  other  tongue,  they 
uniformly  reduce  all  voices  to  the  active — all  moods  to  the  in- 
dicative— and  all  tenses  to  the  present.  Of  this  fact  our  readers 
will  find  abundant  proofs  in  Jewitt's  Narrative  of  a  Three 
Years'  Residence  among  that  Tribe.  When  Maquina,  for  ex- 
ample, told  the  Armorour  that  his  life  should  be  spared  upon 
the  condition  of  his  swearing  to  be  a  slave  for  life, — '  John 
I  speak — You  no  say.  No:  You  say.  No — daggers  come;'* — 
he  involved  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  moods,  as 
well  as  the  present  and  the  future  tense; — and  yet  it  is  all 
crowded  into  one  mood  and  one  tense.  Perhaps  we  could  not 
have  adduced  a  better  example  to  prove  that  the  mind,  in  the 
case  supposed,  does  not  take  so  '  wide'  a  '  step'  as  Hume  would 
represent;  inasmuch  as  human  understanding,  it  appears  to  us, 
could  not  so  easily  pass  from  one  of  his  propositions  to  the 
other,  unless  they  were  in  many  '  respects  the  same.' 

But  it  is  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  not  ex- 
actly identical;  and  we  think  it  may  also  be  conceded  to  Hume, 
that  the  mind  here  takes  a  step,  for  which  a  philosopher  might 
reasonably  demand  an  explanation.  '  If  the  mind  be  not  en- 
gaged by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be  induced  by 
some  other  principle  of  equal  weight  and  authority.  What 
that  principle  is,  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry.'! 
Now,  we  apprehend,  that  every  step  of  the  mind  from  one 
proposition  to  another,  is  an  act  of  inference,!  or  reasoning, 

*  Page  30.  f  Sceptical  Solution  of  Sceptical  Doubts,  Part  II. 

f  Hume  himself  almost  uniformly  uses  this  very  word  to  denominate  the 
intellectual  operation  in  question.  See  the  Inquiry,  pp.  52,  53,  et  passim. 
Conclusion  is  another  word  which  he  often  uses  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
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and  that  the  '  principle'  here  alluded  to  must,  when  discovered, 
be  considered  as  that  intermediate  idea  '  which  join  the  propo- 
sitions' mentioned  in  our  last  paragraph. — We  think,  too,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  principle  in  question  is  not  experience. 
'  Experience  (says  Hume,  Sec.  IV.  Pt.  II.  and  we  suppose  no 
one  will  object  to  the  definition),  can  be  allowed  to  give  direct 
and  certain  information  only  of  those  precise  objects,  and  that 
precise  period  of  time,  which  fell  under  iis  cognizance.'     But 
we  have  nearly  as  much  confidence  in  anticipation,  as  in  memory; 
and  it  behoves  us  to  inquire,  therefore,  by  what  peculiarity  of 
the  human  constitution  we  are  led  to   apply  past  experience 
to  future  phenomena?  The  Sceptical  Doubter  resolves  the  ques- 
tion by  supposing,  that  the  reiterated  conjunction  of  two  events, 
in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  imparts  to  the  mind  a  custom  or 
habit  of  expecting  the  one,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  other. 
This  supposition,  again,  is  founded  upon  another  supposition, — 
that  the  mind  could  not,  from  one  instance  only  of  the  con- 
junction of  two  events,  be  led  to  anticipate  the  second  on  the 
future  appearance  of  the  first.    '■  No  man  (says  Hume)  having 
seen  only  one  body  move  after  being  impelled  by  another,  could 
infer,  that  every  body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse.     'Tis  on- 
ly after  a  long  course  of  uniform  experiments  in  any  kind,  that 
we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  security  with  regard  to  a  particular 
event.'    And  he  accordingly  asks  for  '  the  sake  of  information,' 
why  the  mind  cannot  draw,  from  one  instance,  a  conclusion  which 
is  thus  drawn  from  a  hundred  instances,  that  are  acknowledged 
to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  one?     Now  the  misfortune  was, 
that  our  sceptical  inquirer  here  laboured  under  a  false  concep- 
tion of  the  fact.     No  part  of  our  constitution  is  more  the  sub- 
ject of  common  remark,  than  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to 
consider  even  casual  conjunctions  as  examples  of  cause  and 
effect, — and  to  look  for  "the  future  sequence  of  any  particular 
event,  which  in  only  a  single  past  instance,  we  have  observed 
to  succeed  another  particular  event.     The  author  before  us  has 

suppose  Locke,  and  perhaps  Reid,  would  call  this  mental  step  by  the 
name  of  judgment.  And  yet  the  latter  defines  reasoning  to  be  the  '  power 
(we  should  call  it  the  act)  of  inferring-,  or  drawing  a  conclusion.' — Essay 
VII.  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  cap.  I. — We  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  formal  inference  in  the  case;  and  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  last  mentioned  philosopher,  our  '  understanding'  here 
takes  a  step  without  the  intermediation  of  its  '  crutch:'  but  since  Hume 
represents  the  mind  as  going,  in  the  way  of  inference,  from  the  past  to  tlie 
future, — which,  according  to  all  just  lexicography,  is  but  a  definition  of 
reasoning, — and  since  we  pretend  to  do  little  else  than  to  combat  the 
sceptic  on  his  own  ground,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that,  by  some  me- 
dium or  other,  the  mind  actually  draws  a  conclusion,  when  we  expect 
similar  effects  from  similar  causes. 
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occasion  to  make  the  same  remark,  p.  48;  and  indeed,  it  is,  as 
he  says,  so  '  notorious'  a  truth,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  it  should  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Hume.  The  sup- 
position of  custom^  therefore,  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon;  for  custom  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  repetition 
of  similar  instances.*  We  must  have  recourse,  then,  to  some 
more  comprehensive  principle;  and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  can 
see  none  which  satisfies  us  so  well  as  that  which  was  first  pro- 
pounded, in  a  formal  way,  by  Turgot;  afterwaras  alleged  by 
Reid;  and  subsequently  illustrated  and  insisted  ujon  more  ful- 
ly, by  his  disciple,  Mr.  Stewart; — the  principle,  lamely,  that, 
in  all  our  reasonings  about  contingent  truth,  we  rlly  implicitly 
upon  the  continuance  and  stability  of  the  laws  of  tature.  We 
may  add,  that,  besides  the  quotation  in  our  la^;  note,  even 
Hume  himself  has  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  reliance 
here  alluded  to, — though  he  nowhere  seems  to  consider  it  as 
an  ultimate  general  principle  of  intellectual  philosophy.  '  Every 
part  of  mixed  mathematics  (says  he,  Sceptical  Doubts,  Part  I.) 
goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  certain  laws  are  established  by 
nature  in  her  operation.' — '  All  our  experimental  conclusions 
(he  observes  again.  Part  II.)  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that 
the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the  past.' — '  All  inferences 
from  experience  (id.  ibid.)  suppose,  as  their  foundation,  that  the 
future  w^ill  resemble  the  past.' — These,  and  several  other  simi- 
lar passages,  which  might  be  adduced,  are  sufficient  to  show  us, 
that  the,  author  had  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  what  we  consi- 
der as  the  true  '  foundation'  of  all  our  reasoning  about  contin- 
gent truth: — And  it  is  something  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
we  have  espoused,  that  the  language  here  transcribed  is  almost 
identical  with  that  which  Mr.  Stev/art  employs  when  treating 
of  the  same  subject.f 

*  Even  Hume  is,  in  one  place,  obliged  to  distort  the  meaning  of  the 
word  hahit,  in  order  to  warp  his  theory  to  fact.  See  Inquiry,  sec.  ix.  'When 
we  have  lived  any  time,  (says  he)  and  have  been  accustomed  to  the  unifor- 
mity of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which  we  always  transfer 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the  latter  to  resemble  the 
former.  By  means  of  this  general  habitual  principle,  we  regard  even  07ie 
experiment  as  the  foundation  of  reasoning.'  No  proposition  is  certainly 
more  unquestionable,  than  that  habit  is  the  result  of  repetition,  and  is  con- 
fined to  those  precise  objects  with  which  that  repetition  is  conversant;  nor 
any  thing  appear  to  us  more  inconceivable  than  this  doctrine  concerning 
a '  general  habit.'  When  he  calls  it  a  '  principle'  we  agree  with  him;  and 
have  only  then  to  accuse  his  self-contradiction,  and  to  retract  what  we  said 
in  the  text  about  the  failure  of  his  sagacity.  See  p.  47.  of  the  Essay  under 
consideration,  where  our  author  adopts  the  language  of  Hume  again. 

f  See  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  II.  (Bos- 
ton edition,)  pp.  37,  3S,  39,  et  seq.  And  also  our  Number  for  January, 
1015, pp.  47-8-9. 

VOL.  IX.  3 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  state  the  qualifications  with  which 

we  vise  the  phrase — necessary  connexion.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  there  exists,  in 
any  cause,  an  independent,  essential,  and  indestructible  energy 
or  efficiency  by  which  it  must,  from  all  eternity,  have  been  fitted 
to  produce  its  appropriate  effect.  All  we  mean  is, — that  so  long 
as  the  order  and  laws  of  nature  are  suffered  to  remain  unal- 
tered, the  same  or  similar  causes  must  and  will  produce  the 
same  or  similar  effects; — and  we  apprehend  that  this  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  word  necessity  can  be  at  all  applicable  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  universe.  We  are  aware  that  the 
term  is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  cavil  of  superficial  criticism;  and 
we  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  such  treatment, 
by  explaining  as  well  as  we  could,  the  signification  in  which  we 
have  intended  to  use  it. 

We  are  now  prepared,  also,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  upon 
the  manner  in  which  Priestlev,  and  our  author  after  him,  have 
contrived  to  find,  fault  with  Reid  for  having  applied  the  word 
instinctive  to  the  abovementioned  reliance  upon  the  permanen- 
cy of  nature's  laws.  IMr.  Ogilvie  does  not  appear  to  have  peru- 
sed the  apology  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  made  for  this  slight  vio- 
lation of  vernacular  purity;*  and  we  shall,  therefore,  repeat, 
after  the  last  mentioned  Avriter,  '  that  in  applying  this  term  to 
characterize  certain  judgments  of  the  mind, — although  it  is  not 
employed  with  unexceptionable  propriety, — its  employment  is 
by  no  means  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  nearly  all  the 
philosophers  who  preceded  Dr.  Reid.'  In  addition  to  the  in- 
stances which  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  at  the  pains  of  adducing 
from  other  authors,  we  can  also  quote  a  few  from  Hume,  the 
metaphysician  in  whom  Mr.  Ogilvie  seems  chiefly  to  place  his 
trust.  While  treating  of  this  very  subject,  '  all  these  operations 
(he  tells  us)  are  a  species  of  instincts.''  When  the  same  sub- 
ject comes  up  a  little  further  on,  '  'tis  more  conformable  to  the 
ordinary  wisdom  of  nature  (he  remarks)  to  secure  so  necessa- 
ry an  act  of  the  mind,  by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tenden- 
cy;' and  in  the  next  sentence  he  observes  still  more  at  length, 
that  '  as  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  without 
giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  by  which 
they  are  actuated;  so  she  has  implanted  in  us  an  instinct  which 
carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  correspondent  course  to  that 
which  she  has  established  among  external  objects.'  So  again 
he  states  explicitly  in  his  Essay  on  the  Reason  of  Animals, 
'  that  all  experimental  reasoning  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  in- 
stinct,^ &c.     Indeed  there  is  no  other  word  in  our  language 

*  Philosophical  Essays,  Philadelphia  edition,  pp.  132-3-4. 
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which  can  so  adequately  chai  acierize  this  process  of  the  under- 
standing. A  principle  of  action,  of  which  we  can  neither  date 
the  origin,  nor  trace  the  progress,  taough  it  differ  from  real  in- 
stinct, in  being  acquired,  instead  of  innate, — is  nevertheless  so 
very  nearly  similar,  in  its  eifects,  to  that  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion, that  for  want  of  a  distinctive  term,  it  may  well  enough  be 
denominated  a  species  of  instinct. 

But  when  Mr.  Ogilvie  thinks  he  has  overturned  the  old 
theories  of  others,  he  does  not  imitate  too  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors, in  neglecting  to  edifv  some  new  ones  on  their  ruins.  Af- 
ter '  exposing  the  fallacy  of  thd  doctrine  instituted  by  Reid 
and  adopted  by  his  followers,'  (which  exposure,  however,  con- 
sists merely  in  a  criticism  upon  words),  he  has  himself  under- 
taken to  account  for  our  disposition  to  expect  similar  efiects 
from  similar  causes.  V\^e  suppose  the  leading  idea  in  Mn 
Ogilvie's  system  was  suggested  by  Milton;  his  expla- 
nation being  merely  a  history  of  v.hat  were  probably  the 
feelings  and  emotions  of  Adam  in  relation  to  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  He  supposes  that  during  the  first  night  af- 
ter the  creation  of  our  great  progenitor,  the  gloom  and  cheer- 
lessness  even  of  Paradise,  would  cause  a  'longing  for'  the 
reappearance  of  day;  this  '  longing'  would  be  converted  into  a 
*  lively  hope'  by  several  successive  re-appearances  of  the  sun: 
the  lively  hop»j  would  augment  to  a 'confident  expectation,' after 
an  additional  number  of  instances;  and  a  confident  expectation 
would  at  last  become  a  '  firm  assurance, — an  unhesitating  be- 
lief (p.  46)  that  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  made  apart  of 
the  established  course  of  nature.'  The  m.isfortune  of  such  an 
hypothesis  is,  that  it  can  be  applicable  to  no  human  being 
except  Adam;  for  as  no  human  being  besides  him,  has 
ever  been  created  in  the  complete  maturity  of  both  his  in- 
tellectual and  his  corporeal  faculties,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  other  to  recollect  the  period  when  he  first  longed  for 
the  re-appearance  of  the  sun, — or  the  dates  of  the  successive 
stages  through  which  his  longing  arrived  at  firm  assurance.  Be- 
sides that  very  few  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  so  early- 
risers  as  their  great  forefather,  we  find  it  absolutely  beyond 
the  powers  of  memory  to  recal  a  single  instance  of  our  looking 
for  the  sun,  with  any  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of 
his  appearance.  Our  belief  in  the  alternation  of  night  and  day, 
seems  to  be  incorporated  with  our  very  existence;  and  we  can 
no  more  date  its  origin  than  we  can  specify  the  time  when  the 
eye  first  began  to  judge  of  the  distances  of  objects. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  examine  in  any  detail  the  illustra- 
tions which  our  author  has  given  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect; — nor  to  repeat,  after  him,  the  conclusions  which  are 
now  pretty  generally  admitted,  relative  to  the  futility  of  inqui- 
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ring  into  the  nature  either  of  mind,  or  of  matter. — His  remarks 
upon  the  former  subject  are  materially  impaired, — if  not  ren- 
dered absolutely  nugatory, — ^by  the  errors  which  entered  into 
the  fundamental  definition  of  the  Essay.  Upon  the  latter  sub- 
ject he  has  been  very  discursive; — and,  indeed,  we  apprehend 
that  an  attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  the  regions  which  lie 
within  our  intellectual  cognizance  and  dominion  is  much  too 
arduous  for  a  short  Philosophical  Essay.  We  transcribe  with 
pleasure  the  forcible  remarks  upon  the  loss  which  the  philoso- 
phic world  has  sustained,  by  the  rash  attempts  of  genius  to  in- 
vestigate subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  human  understanding. 

'  The  most  gigantic  intellect,  when  it  attempts  to  grasp  a 
subj act,  that  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge; 
in  the  region  not  of  the  unknown,  but  of  the  unknowable,  is 
as  impotent,  as  the  most  ordinary  mind.  The  injury  which 
mankind  sustain,  from  this  misapplication  and  waste  of  tran- 
scendant  genius  is  immense.  They  not  only  lose  the  vast 
contributions  that  might  have  been  made  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge, but  the  errors  of  genius  are  but  immortal,  and  consti- 
tute the  most  formidable  and  permanent  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  science.  Recommended  by  ingenious  reasoning,  by 
eloquence,  by  whatever  taste  and  imagination  can  supply,  to  pro- 
pagate delusion  and  make  error  contagious,  they  bev/ilder  the  hu- 
man mind  through  successive  generations:  Intxtxicabilis  sts/icy 
et  dulcissimus  error:  They  occasion  a  permanent  intellectual 
eclipse:  Human  reason  for  ages  '  sheds  disastrous  twilight  over 
halt  the  nations.'  If  all  the  mighty  minds  that  have  in  time  past, 
exerted  their  intellectual  powers  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge,  had  confined  their  inquiries  within  the  sphere 
of  the  knowable,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  brilliant  and  san- 
guine imagination  to  conceive,  how  greatly  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge  would  have  been  augmented  and  all  the  blessings  that 
spring  from  ils  augmentation,  diffused  and  multiplied  throughout 
the  habitable  globe.'  pp.  53 — 34. 

While  we  acquiesce  in  the  general  tenor  of  these  observations, 
we  think  they  have  too  great  a  leaning  towards  the  dark  side  of 
the  subject.  We  may  lament  the  necessity  of  such  intellectual 
'  waste  and  misapplication;'  but  we  ought  to  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  has  been  by  means  of  these  very  perverted  efforts  to 
pass  from  the  knowable  into  the  unknowable,  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  discover  the  boundary  between  the  two  regions. 
No  a  priori  reasoning  could  have  ascertained  it;  and  since  the 
necessity  of  the  case  required  an  actual  experiment,  we  thinly 
it  might  just  as  well  have  been  made  first  as  last.  It  is  from 
viewing  the  wrecks  of  our  predecessors  that  we  learn  to  shun 
the  rocks  upon  which  they  split. 
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For  the  same  reason  that  induced  us  to  decline  a  detailed 
statement  of  our  author's  speculations  concerning  cause  and  ef- 
fect, we  shall  omit  to  make  particular  mention  of  the  twelve  con- 
clusions which  he  thinks  are  deducible  from  his  analysis.  The 
general  inference  from  a  just  development  of  the  relation  un- 
der view,  is  the  one  which  has  long  been  considered  as  an  indis- 
putable truth, — that  knowledge  is  power.  It  is  an  inference, 
however,  which  no  logic  can  draw  from  Mr.  Ogilvie's  defini- 
tions and  reasonings; — inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  employed  in 
proving,  that  cause  and  effect  consist  in  the  mere  conjunction 
of  two  objects,  and  the  former  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that 
the  ascertainment  of  the  order  in  which  the  two  objects  are  conjoin- 
ed is  the  sum  and  quintessence  of  human  knowledge.  As  this 
language  runs  through  the  whole  Essay,  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
peat for  the  third  time, — that  a  correspondence  betwixt  the  or- 
der of  our  ideas  and  the  order  of  external  phenomena  can,  in 
no  conceivable  explication  of  cause  and  effect,  be  considered  as 
any  thing  like  an  adequate  definition  of  human  science.  Were 
it  possible  for  our  understanding  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  true  causes  of  things,  without  possessing,  at  the  same 
time,  any  clear  idea  of  the  order  which  nature  has  established  to 
regulate  their  eventuation,  the  method  of  '  arrangement'  would 
be  an  essential  constituent  of  what  we  call  know  ledge;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  very  discovery  of  true  causes  involves  the  as- 
certainment of  the  order  in  which  they  take  place;  and  he  who 
should  allege  that  he  knew  the  cause  of  any  particular  effect, 
and  should  yet '  arrange'  the  production  before  the  produ- 
cent,  would  be  accounted  either  to  have  lost  his  faculties,  or 
to  have  made  use  of  speech  without  comprehending  its  signifi- 
cation. The  only  way  in  which  we  obtain  command  over  phe- 
nomena is  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  causes;  and  our 
ability  to  employ  the  latter  for  the  production  of  the  former  is 
all  we  understand  by  the  '  power'  resulting  from  that '  know- 
ledge.' 

But  though  knowledge  is  power,  it  ought  not  to  be  asserted 
roundly,  and  without  qualification,  that  ignorance  is  imbecility. 
If  we  use  these  terms  to  denominate  the  relative  intellectual 
situations  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned — the  philosopher 
and  the  plebeian — we  shall  find  that,  in  almost  all  the  transac- 
tions of  daily  life,  the  power  of  the  former  is  only  superior  to 
that  of  the  latter,  in  the  comparative  facility  and  shortness  of 
the  way  by  which  its  objects  are  accomplished.  Both  may  have 
control  over  the  same  event;  but  the  philosopher  occasions  it  to 
take  place  by  the  very  short  process  of  employing  what  he  has 
discovered  to  be  the  true  and  proximate  cause — while  the  ple- 
beian is  obliged  to  bring  it  about  by  employing  a  tedious  sue- 
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cession  of  alternate  causes  and  effects.  Science  does  not  consist 
in  ascertaining  that  every  link  in  the  chain  is  really  itself  a 
chain  of  other  links;  but  in  discovering,  that  between  two  links 
■which  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  conjoined,  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  concatenation  of  intermediate  links.  Here  lies  die  only  advan- 
tage of  the  learned  over  the  vulgar.  The  former  produces  the 
event  by  taking  a  short  step  to  the  proximate  cause; — the  latter 
must  go  back  through  a  comparatively  prolix  process  to  some 
remote  cause;  and  while  the  one  is  only  encumbered  with  the 
trifling  weight  of  a  single  link,  the  other  is  obliged  to  drag  a 
ponderous  length  of  the  whole  chain.  The  power  of  knowledge, 
therefore,  is  rather  of  a  negative,  than  of  a  positive,  nature; 
and  consists  not  so  much  in  the  real  increase,  as  in  the  due 
economization,  of  our  capabilities.  In  most  cases  the  philoso- 
pher can  do  no  more  than  the  plebeian:  but  he  can  do  it  in  a 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  way. — In  these  remarks, 
however,  we  have  been  using  language  in  its  more  loose  and 
popular  acceptation;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that,  if  we 
employ  the  terms  in  their  most  rigorous  signification,  perfect 
ignorance  is  absolute  impotency — and  perfect  knowledge  is  ab- 
solute omnipotence. 

There  are  two  conclusions, — deducible,  as  our  author  sup- 
poses, from  his  analysis  of  cause  and  effect, — which  perhaps  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence; — the  conclu- 
sions, we  mean,  which  refer,^rsf,  to  the  existence  of  Deity,  and 
secondly^  to  the  existence  of  miracles.  With  regard  to  the 
former  we  shall  give  Mr.  Ogilvie  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
own  phraseology. 

<  From  this  analysis,  we  derive  one  of  the  strongest  a  posteriori 
proofs,  (perhaps  the  strongest  a  posteriori  proof,)  of  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  that  human  reason  can  discover  or  invent:  if  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  universe,  (like  the  steps  of  a  mathematical 
demonstration,)  were  necessarily  and  immutably  connected,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  look  beyond  the  phenomena,  for  the 
efficient  cause  of  their  concatenation,  in  the  order  of  cause  and 
effect:  but  as  the  succession  of  events,  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessarily  connected,  v/e  are  irresistibly  led  to  infer,  that  the 
order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  nas  been  established  and 
appointed  by  an  omniscient,  and,  consequently  omnipotent  being: 
and  that  every  indication  of  harmony  and  order,  every  tendency  to 
produce  and  diffuse  happiness,  which  the  universe  displays,  is  not 
only  a  shining  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  but  an  evi- 
dence also,  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  claim  the  adoration,  love, 
and  worship,  of  all  his  rational  creatures.' — pp.  9  1,  92. 

Now,  we  are  very  sure  that  an  inference  of  this  sort  must 
b^  supported  by  considerations  widely  different  from  those  em- 
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braced  in  the  doctrine  which  our  author  has  adopted,  relative 
to  cause  and  effect;  and  that,  in  fact,  an  inference  directly  at 
variance  with  the  one  here  drawn  is  legitimatelv  deducible 
both  from  his  own  essay,  and  from  his  master's  speculations 
on  the  same  subject.  If  we  are  to  consider  every  example  of  cause 
and  effect  as  a  mere  conjunction  of  two  events, — or  as  a  case  of 
mere  antecedence  and  consequence, — we  must  necessarily  be- 
lieve, also,  that  the  only  foundation  of  our  inference  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  in  time  to  come,  is  the  experience  we  have  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  accompanied  or  followed  each  other 
in  time  past.  In  Hume's  own  language,  the  two  things  are 
quite  '  distinct  and  arbitrary;'  nor  can  we  discover  either  in 
the  first,  or  in  the  second,  the  least  circumstance  from  which 
we  might  conclude  that  their  succession,  or  conjunction,  was 
the  result  of  any  connecting  principle,  or  necessary  causa- 
tion. The  obvious  consequence  is, — that  no  object  or  event 
can  be  inferred  to  have  had  a  cause,  unless  at  some  time  or 
other,  we  have  seen  a  similar  object  or  event,  preceded  by 
another  in  close  and  direct  conjunction.  Nay  the  antecedence 
and  consequence  must  have  passed  repeatedly  under  our  own 
eyes  before  the  object  or  event  in  question  can,  accordinp;  to 
this  doctrine,  be  considered  as  having  any  thing  like  what  we 
denominate  a  cause.  Now,  when  we  come  to  extend  this  prin- 
ciple beyond  the  petty  phenomena  of  our  own  little  '  spot 
which  men  call  earth,'  and  bring  the  total  universe,  as  one  sin- 
gle object,  under  the  supervision  of  the  mental  eye,  we  find 
ourselves  utterly  incapable  of  concluding  that  it  had  a  cause; 
for  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  production  of  such  a  pheno- 
menon? Who  has  ever  seen  a  universe  come  from  the  hands 
of  a  Creator,  or  preceded  by  any  other  object  or  event  what- 
soever? 

Another  obvious  consequence  of  Hume's  doctrine  is, — that 
we  never  can  have  any  notion  of  the  efficiency  by  which  one 
event  is  rendered  adequate  to  the  production  of  another.  All 
we  know  about  the  matter  is,  that  the  first  goes  immediately 
before  the  second;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  any  other  event 
might  take  the  place  of  either,  without  disturbing,  in  the  least, 
our  ideas  relative  to  the  propriety  of  association.  Even  if  the 
*  philosopher'  should  grant,  therefore, — what  we  know  he  must 
be  less  sagacious  than  Hume*  to  think  of  granting, — that  eveiy 
object  and  event  is  logically  concluded  to  have  a  cause,  he  still 
has  a  strong  hold  of  impregnable  scepticism  in  the  denial  of 
our  possibility  to  point  out  the  powers  and  attributes  of  that 

*  Of  a  Particular  Providence  and  of  a  Future  State.  We  suspect  the 
author  before  us  has  forgotten  this  Essay. 
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cause.  If  he  suffers  us  to  infer  that  the  universe  had  a  cause, 
he  will  dispute  our  right  of  attempting  to  define  what  sort  of  a 
cause  it  was.  We  are  granted  the  simple  fact, — that  some 
object  or  event  was  immediately  antecedent  to  the  appearance 
of  the  universe;  but  whether  it  was  material,  or  intellectual, — 
whether,  in  short,  it  was  God  or  not, — we  cannot  make  our 
premises  bear  us  out  in  concluding.  Turn  the  doctrine  on 
whatever  side  you  will,  therefore,  it  is  inevitably  destructive  of 
all  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  it,  involves  no  such  conclusions  as  these.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  fact, — let  philosophers  dispute  ever  so  much 
about  the  foundation  on  which  it  lies, — that  from  the  circum- 
stances invariably  attending  the  phenomena  which  have  come 
within  our  cognizance,  from  the  uniform  certainty  that,  with  due 
examination,  we  can  always  find  a  reason  for  the  events  which 
fall  under  our  supervision, — we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  every  object  must  have  a  cause.  When 
all  the  examples  of  experience  are  added  together,  this  general 
inference  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  which  stands  at  the 
foot: — and  we  find  it  formed  in  the  mind  so  very  early  in  life, 
that  even  children  who  are  scarcely  able  to  lisp  a  question  are 
extremely  anxious  to  know  the  reasons  of  things. — But,  along 
with  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  causes,  we  receive,  also,  a 
notion  oi  their  comparative  adequacy.  We  learn  from  expe- 
rience that  a  force  or  momentum  which  can  move  a  billiard- 
ball  would  be  inadequate  to  impel  a  thirty -two-pound  cannon- 
shot;  and  we  are  taught  farther  by  natural  philosophy,  that 
the  momenta,  which  are  respectively  adequate  to  the  impulsion 
of  both,  may  be  measured  with  arithmetical  precision.  From 
the  same  instructor,  also,  we  acquire  the  additional  information, 
that  momentum  itself  is  resolvable  into  the  two  elements  of 
weight  and  velocity; — insomuch  that  by  making  up  with  the 
one  what  is  wanting  of  the  other,  we  are  able  to  move  the 
greatest  mass  of  matter  with  the  least,  or  the  least  with  the 
greatest.  From  such  examples  as  this,  we  acquire  a  notion  of 
adequacy;  and  whenever  we  are  attempting  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  any  anomolous  event,  this  circumstance  forms  an  es- 
sential and  an  invariable  part  of  our  reflections. — From  the 
foregoing  considerations  we  are  impressed  with  the  irresistible 
conclusion  that  the  universe  must  have  proceeded  from  a  cause; 
from  what  we  have  just  been  saying,  we  acquire,  at  the  same 
time,  a  conviction  that,  to  be  adequate,  such  a  cause  must  have 
exceeded  immeasurably  any  power  within  the  sphere  of  our 
knowledge;  and  the  mind  finds  itself  obliged,  therefore,  to 
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take  refuge  in  the  supposition  of  omnipotence.  Beyond  this 
we  cannot  go.     There  can  be  no  cause  of  omnipotence. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Ogilvie's  argument  in  favour  of  mira- 
cles we  have  to  observe,  that  it  proceeds  upon  an  assumption 
which,  by  the  person  he  is  combating,  would  be  considered 
as  altogether  false  and  gratuitous.  Perhaps  Hume,  Avere  he 
alive,  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  profess  '  a  con- 
scientious belief  (p.  145)  in  the  existence  of  God;'  and  our 
author  would,  therefore,  find  himself  contending  with  an  an- 
tagonist who,  without  trying  the  temper  of  his  weapon  or  the 
force  of  his  blows,  would  deprive  him  at  once  of  the  very 
ground  on  which  he  stood.  In  disputing  with  a  sceptic  it  is 
doubly  necessary  to  be  assured,  first  of  all,  that  our  funda- 
mental propositions  are  such  as  he  acknowledges  to  be  tenable: 
and  without  examining  particularly  the  reasoning  of  the  author 
before  us,  therefore,  or  requiring  of  Hume  any  other  concession 
than  such  as  he  has  voluntarily  made,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer 
one  or  two  brief  remarks  in  oppugnation  of  his  celebrated 
argument  against  the  existence  of  miracles. 

'An  absurd  consequence,  if  necessary,  (says  he.  Of  Liberty  and 
Necessitv,  Ft.  II;  and  v.e  only  quote  his  own  language  in  order 
to  take  nothing  for  granted  which  h-c  would  not  concede)  proves 
the  original  doctrine  to  be  absurd.'  No  absurdity  can  be  greater 
than  that  the  same  principle  should  prove  a  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be,  at  the  same  time;  and  if,  therefore,  we  can  demonstrate 
that  Hume's  rule  on  this  subject  is  equally  conclusive  both 
against,  and  in  favour  of,  the  existence  of  miracles,  we  suppose 
the  principle  itself  must  be  given  up  as  absurd.  The  great 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  confidence  which  we  may 
rationailv  place  in  human  testimony: — '  and  in  all  cases,  (ac- 
cording to  Hume)  we  must  balance  the  opposite  experiments, 
where  they  are  opposite,  and  deduct  the  smaller  number  from 
the  greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exact  force  of  the  superior 
evidence.  An  hundred  instances  on  one  side,  and  fifty  on 
another,  aflford  a  very  doubtful  expectation  of  any  event;  though 
a  hundred  uniform  experiments,  with  onl)^  one  that  is  contra- 
dictorv,  reasonably  beget  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  assurance.' 
Nov/  the  great  defect  of  this  rule  is,  that  it  proves  too  much. 
If  it  is  admitted  to  be  true,  we  can  establish  the  veracity  of  the 
veriest  liar  in  the  world, — and  prove  that  any  extraordinary 
event  of  which  v.-e  have  testimony,  both  did,  and  did  not,  occur. 
We  prove  its  occurrence  by  examining  the  character  of  the 
witness;  and  we  demonstrate  its  non-occurrence  by  im  estigat- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  event.  It  is  a  received  truth, — and 
Hume  himself  acknowledges  in  one  place, — tliatthe  great  body 

VOL.    IX.  4 
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of  mankind  are  to  be  considered  as  worthy  of  belief.*  Let 
us,  therefore, '  balance  the  opposite  experiments'  or '  deduct  the 
smaller  number  from  the  greater,'  ancl,  if  this  doctrine  is  to  be 
practised  upon,  we  must  be  necessarily  influenced  to  believe 
the  testimony, — notwithstanding  the  knavery  and  mendacity  of 
the  witness  is  known  and  acknowledged.  His  veracity  has  the 
'  hundred  chances  to  one'  in  its  favour;  and  the  validity  of  his 
evidence  is,  therefore,  weighed  in  the  balance  and  7iot  found 
wanting. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  the  extraordinary  event  in 
question  could  never  have  taken  place.  Our  process  here  must 
also  be  that  of  '  balancing  and  deduction.'  Rarity  is  the  very 
quintessence  of  the  extraordinary: — and  accordingly  when  we 
came  to  balance  the  probabilities,  we  should  find,  on  counting 
up  the  '  instances'  for  '  both  sides,'  that  the  number  against 
1^  the  event  is  perhaps  a  thousand,  while  that  in  its  favour  is  not 
more  than  a  dozen.  Deduct  and  balance  as  before;  and  it  would 
be  indubitably  established  that  no  such  event  could  possibly 
have  taken  place.  The  odds  are  fearfully  against  it;  and  '  with 
the  wise  and  learned' — '  the  judicious  and  knowing,' — there- 
fore, the  testimony  in  its  favour  can  never  be  of  the  least  pos- 
sible weight. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  better  understood  by  adducing  an 
instance.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  person  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  fact,  should  bring  us  the  intelligence,  that,  in  the 
transition  of  the  steam-boat  over  the  Delaware,  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  It  would  be  our  first 
business  to  establish  the  veracity  of  our  informer;  and  this  is 
verv  easily  done  by  deducting  the  number  of  liars  from  the 
great  body  of  inankind.  If  neither  of  the  sums  ,was  precisely 
numerable,  the  balancing  of  proportions  must  be  resorted  to; 
and  perhaps  the  result  would  be  that  100  men  will  speak  the 
truth,  for  one  who  would  tell  a  lie.  The  passenger,  therefore, 
was  clearly  drowned. — But,  in  the  next  place,  we  must  examine 
the  nature  of  the  event: — and  the  result  of  our  inquiries  would 
probably  be  that  1000  men  had  passed  the  river  in  that  very 
steam -boat,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  had  fallen  overboard  or 
was  drowned.  '  Deduct  the  smaller  iiumber  of  chances  from 
the  greater,'  and  it  is  indisputable  that  the  man  in  question 
could  never  have  fallen  overboard.  Indeed,  when  this  doctrine 

*  '  Men  have  commonly  an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  of  probity.' 
Of  Miracles,  Pt.  I.  But  we  are  far  from  allej^ing'  the  proposition  upon  his 
single  authority;  inasmuch  as  iu  Part  II.  of  the  same  Essay,  he  finds  it 
expedient  to  say  '  that  the  knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  common 
phenomena,'  &c. 
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comes  to  be  generalized,  it  amounts  to  precisely  this, — ^that 
the  majority  of  instances  which  give  rise  to  a  rule  is  conclu- 
sive against  the  smaller  number  which  form  the  exceptions; — 
a  proposition  which  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  that  the  existence  of  exceptions  is  prover- 
bially considered  as  proving  the  validity  of  the  rule. 

We  are  aware  of  the  two  answers  which  Hume  would  make 
to  the  observations  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  He  would  tell 
us,  in  the  first  place,  that  '  the  very  same  principle  (Of  Mira- 
cles, Pt.  1.)  which  gives  a  certain  degree  of  assurance  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witness,  gives  us  also,'  to  be  sure,  '  another 
degree  of  assurance  against  the  fact:'  but  then  '  from  this  con- 
tradiction necessarily  arise  a  comiterpoise,  and  mutual  destruc- 
tion of  belief  and  authority.'  Now  to  us  the  legitimate 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  a  '  principle'  which  thus  produces 
a  flat  and  palpable  '  contradiction'  is  radically  and  essentially 
absurd.  Contradiction  is  the  very  last  extreme  of  absurdity; 
and  *■  an  absurd  consequence  (see  above,  p.  25)  proves  the  ori- 
ginal doctrine  to  be  absurd.' — But  there  is,  besides,  a  great 
absurdity  enveloped  in  the  mysterious  expression — '  mutuaj 
destruction  of  belief  and  authority;'  a  phrase  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  nothing  less  than  that,  as  the  two  conclusions 
destroy  each  other,  neither  the  event,  nor  the  testimony,  nor 
any  thing  connected  with  the  one  or  the  other,  could  ever  have 
had  existence: — and  this,  again,  is  to  discredit  the  direct  and 
immediate  evidence  of  our  own  eyes  and  ears.  Read  Hume's 
remarks  upon  the  evidence  of  sense,  at  the  beginning  of  Part  I. 

Our  sceptic's  second  answer  would  be,  that,  as  the  drowning 
of  a  man  was  not  miraculous,  the  rule  proposed  could  have  no 
legitimate  application  to  such  an  event.  In  the  prosecution  of 
his  argument  on  this  subject,  Hume  unfortunately  stumbled 
upon  the  instance  of  a  tropical  prince's  disbelieving,  that,  in 
more  northern  climates,  the  intensity  of  cold  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  water  to  a  state  of  hardness;  and  as  he  perceived  that 
such  an  example  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  doctrine,  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  away  by  an  amusing  note,  in  which 
we  are  told,  for  our  satisfaction,  that  '  the  operations  of  cold 
upon  water  are  not  gradual,  according  to  the  degrees  of  cold; 
but  whenever  it  comes  to  the  freezing  point,  the  water  passes 
from  the  utmost  liquidity  to  perfect  hardness.'  Nothing,  we 
apprehend,  can  be  more  unquestionable  than  this;  and  yet  it 
does  not  prevent  us  from  seeing,  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
Indian  was  exactly  accordant  with  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning,  and 
directly  contradictory  of  notorious  matter  of  fact.  The  conge- 
lation of  water  in  tropical  countries  would  be  almost  as  much  a 
miracle  as  the  restoration  of  sight  in  a  person  by  the  mere 
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touch  of  the  hand;  and  yet  to  conclude  that  water  could  not 
be  frozen  there,  or  any  where  else,  against  the  direct  testimony 
of  veracious  eye-witnesses,  would  be  considered  as  ridiculous 
and  absurd.  Here,  then,  ^Ir.  Hume  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
exhibit  his  own  infallible  rule  in  the  act  of  discrediting  the  ex- 
istence of  facts,  which  he  and  all  of  us  acknowledge  to  be  of 
notorious  and  ordinary  occurrence. — To  sa}*,  that  the  rule  can- 
not be  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
suspended,  is  surely  to  draw  distinctions  w^here  ordinary  eyes 
can  see  no  difference;  for  if  the  rule  is  applicable  to  one  class 
of  facts  which  lie  without  the  regular  course  of  things,  we  are 
utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  why  it  should  apply  to  others 
which  are  in  the  veiy  same  predicament.  A  miracle  may  be 
called  the  sublime  of  extraordinar^'  phenomena;  but  from  that 
point  there  are  almost  infinite  degrees  of  strangeness  and  rarity; 
and  if  the  rule  of '  deduction  and  balancing'  is  applicable  to  the 
one,  Ave  cannot  find  a  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  to 
all  the  rest.  Certainly  the  language  in  which  his  principle  is 
expressed  does  not  recognize  any  such  distinction: — And 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  this  rule  of  Hume's  ought  to  be  '  an 
everlasting  check'  to  our  belief  in  well  attested  miracles,  we 
shall  leave  our  readers  to  determine. 

We  have  to  observe,  in  quitting  this  subject,  that  notwith- 
standing the  many  absurdities  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  the  sceptical  philosoph}',  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  logical  and  fair  deduction  from  the  metaphysi- 
cal systems  of  the  profoundest  philosophers  who  preceded 
Hume:  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  hardly  a  propo- 
sition in  the  whole  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding 
which  may  not  be  ultimately  traced  to  Locke's  erroneous  doc- 
trine about  ideas.  The  scepticism  of  Hume  unfortunately  took 
the  wrong  direction; — inasmuch,  as,  instead  of  doubting  the 
validity  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  received  system  was 
founded,  he  credulously  took  the  whole  for  granted,  and  only 
busied  his  ingenuity  in  the  superstruction  of  such  doctrines  as 
he  clearly  perceived  must  find  support  in  those  principles. 
Had  he  asked  himself  the  question, — whether,  in  fact,  the  ideas 
in  our  minds  are  copies  or  resemblances  of  external  phenome- 
na,— ^his  sagacity  would  have  soon  reduced  him  to  a  negative 
answer;  for  Avhen  he  came  to  run  over  a  variety  of  ideas, — 
which  his  inquisitive  mind  would  have  done  immediately, — 
he  would  have  discovered  that,  the  greatest  part  of  those  ideas 
could  not  possibly  be  endowed  with  figure.  Our  notions  of 
hardness,  colour,  heat, — and,  indeed,  all  those  ideas  which  are 
not  obtained  through  the  single  sense  of  sight,  have  nothing  in 
them  that  can  be  conceived  to  resemble  the  objects  from  which 
they  are  derived.     It  was  left  for  Dr.  Rcid  to  make  this  dis- 
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eovery;  and  it  is  only  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  which  he 
is  the  author,  that  we  are  enabled  to  break  up  the  foundations, 
and  consequently  to  overthrow  the  fabric,  of  Hume's  philoso- 
phical speculations.  And  here  we  take  occasion  to  repeat,  that 
they  are  speculations  merel}-.  In  action  we  should,  perhaps, 
accord  exactlv  with  the  sceptic;  and  it  is  only  from  his  philoso- 
phv  that  we  should  profess  our  dissent.  *•  Cum  Patrone  Epicu- 
reo  mihi  omnia  sunt:  nisi  quod  in  philosophia  vehementer  ab 
eo  dissentio.'  Cic.  ad  Mcmmium. 

Essay  III. — On  the  Modern  Abuse  of  Moral  Fiction,  in 
the  Shape  of  Novels. — As  we  have  taken  up  so  much  room 
with  the  general  subject  of  human  knowledge,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  dismiss,  in  few  words,  that  part  AvhiLli  i;;  treated  of  in 
this  essav:^And  it  is  a  necessity  to  which  v.  e  the  more  cheer- 
fully submit,  both  because  our  author  has  not  throv.-n  much 
new  light  upon  the  abuse  of  fiction, — and  because,  as  he 
promises  a  subsequent  essay,  upon  the  Theory  of  this  species 
of  Literature,  we  can,  at  some  future  period,  bring  the  whole 
discussion  under  one  and  the  same  view.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  Mr.  Ogilvie  has 
done  here;  premising  only,  that  the  tenor  of  the  whole  per- 
formance is  rather  that  of  declamation  than  of  reasoning. 

The  first  part  is  occupied  with  an  enumeration  of  the  niany 
rare  circumstances  which  must  combine  to  form  a  distinguish- 
ed novelist.  And  with  all  his  observations  on  this  subject  our 
ov/n  opinion  would  have  entirely  coincided,  had  they  not  been 
vitiated  by  his  peculiar  ideas  concerning  cause  and  eft'ect.  To 
us  it  is  very  manifest,  that  a  good  moral  fiction  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  all  that  is  excellent  in  history,  in  biogi-aphy,  in  the 
drama,  and  in  every  other  department  of  literature  which  re- 
lates to  the  conduct  and  transactions  of  men.  It  is  entirely  of 
modern  origin;  and  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  very  consumma- 
tion of  literature  and  philosophy.  The  historian  and  the  bio- 
grapher have  only  to  work  upon  the  materials  and  to  employ 
the  colouring  which  arc  already  furnished  to  their  hands: — the 
novelist  must  not  only  be  equal  to  both  in  the  skill  of  applica- 
tion,— but  invent  his  own  materials,  and  compose  his  own 
colouring.  To  detail  with  perspicuity  and  elegance  the  facts 
which  are  recondited  and  preserved  by  others,  is  comparatively 
so  easy  a  task,  that  a  person  of  very  limited  experience  might 
perform  it  with  success;  but  to  institute  the  whole  story  and 
concatenate,  in  a  probable  way,  the  various  incidents  of  which 
it  is  made  up,  so  as  to  make  them  terminate  in  one  great  and 
consummate  event,  is  a  work  that  requires  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  experience  of  others,  joined  to  a  long 
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course  of  close  personal  investigation  into  men  and  things. 
Moral  fiction  is,  therefore,  the  very  last -department  into  which 
we  should  advise  an  author  to  hazard  his  steps: — and  yet,  as  it 
purely  is  the  work  of  the  imagination,  and  as  the  imaginative 
faculty  is  in  the  most  vivid  and  constant  exercise  during  the 
season  of  youth,  a  novel  is  almost  invariably  the  first  offering 
which  a  writer  imposes  on  the  altar  of  taste. 

Youth,  too,  is  the  very  season  in  which  the  imagination  is 
the  least  capable,  and  the  least  inclined,  to  observe  any  of 
Horace's  rules:  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  great  part  of  modern 
novels  are  stuffed  with  monstrous  actors  and  incredible  adven- 
tures. Perhaps  we  are  oftener  moved  by  hair-springs,  than  by 
levers; — and,  in  general,  it  requires  a  pretty  long  experience 
and  a  well  practised  eye  to  detect  and  reveal  these  subtile  mo- 
tives of  human  conduct.  Extraordinary  native  powers,  com- 
bined with  good  education  and  frequent  opportunities,  may 
sometimes  render  even  a  ^outh  capable  of  penetrating,  through 
the  actions  of  men,  to  the  hidden  and  evanescent  causes  by 
which  they  are  produced:  but  the  examples  are  rare;  and,  as 
a  general  proposition,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  youthful  mind 
has  very  little  cognizance  of  any  motives  or  causes,  except 
such  as  are  distant,  obvious,  and  palpable.  When  young  per- 
sons undertake  the  production  of  a  novel,  therefore,  they  are 
incapable  of  connecting  and  interweaving  the  various  parts  of 
the  story  according  to  the  model  of  actual  life.  The  threads  of 
the  fabric  are  not  interlaced  and  run  into  each  other  like  the 
real  conduct  and  e^-ents  of  the  werld; — but  are  emploved  to 
sew  the  different  incidents  to  one  another,  in  a  clumsy,  though 
gorgeous,  patchwork, — late  qui  splendeat  vinus  et  alter  assuitur 
pannus. — Unfortunately,  however,  these  very  productions  are 
exhibited  to  eyes  as  little  capable  as  those  of  the  authors  them- 
selves, to  perceive  any  thing  artificial  or  uneven  in  the  conjunc- 
tions, by  which  the  piece  is  held  together.  And  thus  it  hap- 
pens, that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  violation  of  nature  in 
the  great  body  of  novels,  they  are  a  species  of  literary  works 
which  is  more  abundantly  and  more  extensively  circulated, 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  whatsoever.  Old  men  of  taste  are 
very  select  and  fastidious  in  the  perusal  of  novels;  but  the 
omnivorous  maw  of  youth  devours  indiscriminately  whatever 
is  thrown  into  it. 

At  present  we  can  enter  no  farther  into  the  subject.  We 
have  only  to  observe,  in  a  general  way, — that  the  whole  of  the 
essay  under  review  is  an  exaggerated  representation  of  the  evil 
effects  produced  by  the  reading  of  modern  fictitious  narratives. 
Indeed,  wc  apprehend,  that  old  men  in  general  are  apt  to  run 
into  exaggeration  on  the  subject  of  novel-reading.     We  are  not 
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about  to  deny  that  its  effects  are  very  extensively  pernicious^ 
but  we  believe  the  evils  attending  it  are  not  uniformly  of  the 
character  vvhich  is  the  most  frequently  given  them.  The  in- 
fluence of  principles  imbibed  from  a  novel,  does  not  always 
manifest  itself  in  the  direct  way  of  moulding  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  the  reader.  So  rarely  have  fctitious  works  been 
able  to  form  and  fashion  the  whole  character,  that  a  romantic 
person  is  proverbially  a  subject  of  remark:  and  indeed  we 
might  conclude,  a  priori,  that  unless  a  reader  wasted  a  great 
deal  more  of  his  time  in  the  perusal  of  no-els,  than  he  spent  in 
the  avocations  and  realities  of  sober  life,  the  principles  of  ac- 
tion derived  from  the  former  could  never  predominate  over 
those  which  he  must  imbibe  from  the  latter.  Nothing  so  soon 
abridges  the  flights  of  imagination,  as  engagement  in  the  real 
business  and  concerns  of  life;  and  no  person  has  ever  been 
distinguished  for  romantic  conduct, — unless  he  has  lived  in 
the  regions  of  fiction  and  read  novels  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  peritsal  of  novels  is  calculated  to  do 
mischief.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  useless  and  criminal  waste 
of  time;  and  is  fitted,  in  the  second  place,  to  vmhinge  good 
habits  and  dissipate  all  sober  reflection.  The  evil  tendency  of 
the  principles  generally  inculcated  in  such  productions,  we 
readilv  acknowledge;  but  we  somewhat  question  the  extent 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  their  actual  effects;  and,  for 
our  own  parts,  we  should,  in  general,  reprobate  their  perusal 
as  much  for  thvir  dulness,  as  for  tht  ir  immorality. 

We  have  now  gone  through  a  pretty  thorough  examination 
of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  book.  As  it  is  the  first  of  the  same  charac- 
ter which  has  issued  from  the  American  press,  we  felt  ourselves 
bound  to  detail  at  considerable  length  the  reasons  of  the  opi- 
nion we  should  form  of  its  merits:  and  if  we  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  the  attention  of  our  readers  throughout  so  dry  and 
abstruse  an  article,  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  we  have  at  least  discharged  our  duties  towards  the  writer, 
whose  book  led  us  into  the  discussion.  Whenever  we  have  dis- 
sented from  Mr.  Ogilvie,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  our  dissent:  And  instead  of  keeping  at  a  distance  from 
the  subject,  and  indulging  ourselves  in  sweeping  expressions  ol 
general  contempt  for  his  powers  and  his  performance,  we  have 
entered  the  lists  and  gi-appled  with  him  fairly.  Whatever  opi- 
nion we  shall  finally  pronounce,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  delibe- 
rate and  candid  Investigation.  We  think  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  capa- 
ble of  writing  forcibly  and  of  reasoning  closely: — but  we  are 
very  certain  that  his  present  effort  will  never  ensure  him  '  ex- 
tensive and  permanent  celebrity  as  a  philosophical  writer.' 
His  work    contains  but    very    little    original   thought:    what 
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little  there  is,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  being  very  pro- 
found or  very  accurate;  and  the  language  in  which  he  has  de- 
livered the  whole  is  too  loose  and  turgid  to  be  phuosophical. 

His  sentences  are  in  general  too  long.  Vv'e  have  lound  him 
employing  some  words  which  are  not  English, — such  as  •  aus- 
picate,' '■  volant,'  '  liiysogyny,'  with  a  few  others;  and  he  fre- 
quently joins  words,  which  are  English,  in  what  we  consider  as 
an  awkward  way, — such  as  ••  mind-awdkening,'  '  life-loathing,' 
'  fact-inverting,'  '  spirit-stirring,'  '■  pain-enduring,'  '  truth-tem- 
pered,' and  a  great  many  others;  which  might  be  admitied  in 
poetry,  but  should  never  be  tolerated  in  prose.  He  is  too  fond  of 
adopting  the  language  of  other  authors;  and  repeats  ver;'  com- 
mon-piace  quotations  a  great  deal  too  often.  Thus  the  expres- 
sions, •■  nature  and  nature's  God,'  '  mind's  eye,'  '  our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven,'  '  laudum  immensa  cupido,'  '  waste  its  sweetness 
on  the  desart  air,'  and  we  know  not  how  many  others  are  re- 
peated on  every  convenient  occasion. — There  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
extravagant  declamation  in  the  notes;  and  although  Mr.  Ogilvie 
'  disdains  mercy,'  we  shall  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  extract  any  of 
his  Aviid  passages.  We  suspect  they  were  indited  while  he  was 
under  the  operation  of  some  powerful  stimulus;  and,  if  we  un- 
derstand his  characteristic  temperament,  we  should  advise  him 
to  abstain  from  composition  whenever  he  has  been  taking  opi- 
um, or  reading  Paradise  Lost. 

Art  II. — Travels  into  various  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.    Part  II.  Greece^ 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land. — From  the  Eclectic  Review. 
{Continued  from  p.  424.  vol.  viii.) 

DR.  Clarke  expresses  a  lively  and  indignant  regret  at  that  pro- 
cess b}'  which  the  cupidity  of  British  taste  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  sojourn,  despoiling  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  the  last 
moveable  decorations  of  its  ruins.  Lusieri  was  the  reluctant 
director  of  the  operations,  and  he  said  that  a  corresponding  dis- 
like to  the  proceeding,  in  the  Turkish  inhabitants,  much  ob- 
structed his  progi-ess  in  the  dilapidation  of  a  '  building  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  religious  veneration, 
and  had  converted  into  a  mosque.'  It  is  not  however  pretend- 
ed that  this  attachment  to  the  edifice  had  the  slightest  possible 
regard  to  the  beaut}-  of  its  sculptures.  Indeed  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain there  could  be  no  such  feeling  among  the  generality  of  the 
?»lahomed:ins,  whether  rabble  or  quality, — if  it  be  worth  while 
to  distinguish  ranks  that  are  inteiit.  tually  on  a  level.  The  re- 
giet  and  displeasure  of  these  iconoclast  remonstrants  probably 
took  but  little  higher  account  of  the  matter,  than  that  so  much 
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well  coloured,  well  fitted  5f  one,  was  taken  from  the  mosque,  there- 
by making  its  appearance  somewhat  more  ruinous.  As  to  the 
Disdar  Jiga,  who,  at  sight  of  the  accident  by  which  several  masses 
of  marble  were  brought  down  and  dashed  in  pieces,  '  actually 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  letting  fall  a  tear,  said  in  a 
most  emphatical  tone  of  voice,  TeXoiV  positively  declaring  that 
nothing  '  should  induce  him  to  consent  to  any  further  dilapida- 
tion of  the  building,' — if  there  was  in  his  grief  any  thing  al- 
lied to  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Dr.  C.  should  have  made  some 
inquiry  into  the  history  and  education  of  an  individual  so  unac- 
countably distinguished  from  the  general  character.  The  sys- 
tematic antipathy  of  the  true  believers  to  pagan  imagery,  is  no- 
toriously so  well  sustained  by  a  total  insensibility  to  its  utmost 
beauty  as  a  manifestation  of  genius,  that  there  can  be  no  hazard 
in  affirming  that  every  Turk  in  Athens  or  in  Greece,  excepting 
the  said  Disdar^  would  have  been  gratified  at  the  demolition  of 
these  displaced  pieces  of  marble,  considered  as  parts  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  temple,  though  probably  more  gratified  if  the 
sculptures  could  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  blocks  left  in 
their  places  on  the  walls. 

Our  author  adverts  repeatedly,  and  with  great  severity  of 
censure,  to  Lord  Elgin's  proceedings.  There  is  much  force 
in  his  observations  on  some  particulars  of  this  affair;  especially 
on  the  removal  of  the  admired  horse's  head.  He  states  that  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  detach  it  without  destroying  the 
previously  uninjured  angle  of  the  pediment;  at  which  very 
serious  cost  therefore  to  what  may  be  called  its  native  situation, 
it  will  display  its  fire  and  power  in  our  national  museum.  But 
he  justly  observes  also,  that  much  of  that  expression  of  energy 
must  be  lost,  when  the  head  is  beheld  withdrawn  from  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  position,  adapted,  with  the  unrivalled  artist's 
wonted  skill,  to  give  it  effect  in  the  view  of  a  beholder  from 
below. 

'  The  head  of  this  animal  had  been  so  judiciously  placed  by 
Phidias,  that  to  a  spectator  below,  it  seemed  to  be  rising  from  an 
abyss,  foaming  and  struggling  to  burst  from  its  confined  situation, 
with  a  degree  of  energy  suited  to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  its 
character.  All  the /lersfiecdve  of  the  sculfiture  {\i  such  an  ex- 
pression be  admissible,)  and  certainly  all  the  harmony  and  fitness 
of  its  proportions,  and  all  the  effect  of  attitude  and  force  of  com- 
position, depended  upon  the  work  being  viewed  precisely  at  the 
distance  in  which  Phidias  designed  that  it  should  be  seen.  Its 
removal,  therefore,  from  its  situation,  amounted  to  nothing  less 
than  its  destruction: — take  it  down,  and  all  the  aim  of  the  sculp- 
tor is  instantly  frustrated!  Could  any  one  believe  that  this  was 
actually  done?  and  that  it  was  done  too  in  the  name  of  a  nation 
vain  of  its  distinction  in  the  fine  artsl  Nay  more,  thait  in  doing 
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this,  finding  the  removal  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  could  not  be 
effected  without  destroying  the  entire  angle  of  the  pediment,  the 
work  of  destruction  was  allowed  to  proceed  even  to  this  extent 
also.' 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  plausible  colour  to  this  part  of 
the  process.  But  regarding  the  proceeding  generally,  we  should 
think  the  question  of  its  justification  in  the  court  of  taste,  is 
now  reduced  to  a  very  small  compass.  In  which  of  two  situa- 
tions— left  entirely  and  finally  at  once  to  the  operation  of  the 
elements,  and  in  the  power  of  the  most  incorrigible  barbarians, 
detesting  the  beautiful  imagery,  and  gladly  knocking  the  most 
exquisite  forms  in  pieces  to  make  lime, — or  placed  and  pre- 
served w  ith  the  utmost  care  in  the  national  repository  of  the 
most  civilized  people  now  in  the  world — in  which  of  these  two 
situations  have  these  graceful  relics  the  better  chance  for  dura- 
tion, and  for  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  correct  taste 
and  elegant  art?  There  seems  no  possibility  of  hesitating  as  to 
the  reply;  at  least  when  the  fact  is  added,  that  with  small  ex- 
ception, it  was  only  from  absolute  ruins  that  they  were  taken, 
so  that  no  original  violation  was  committed  by  their  removal. 

Dr.  C.  availing  himself  of  the  apparatus  of  the  artists  at  the 
Parthenon,  ascended  to  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  ruin,  and 
exaniined  the  sculpture  with  the  minutest  attention. 

'  That  on  the  metopes,  representing  the  combats  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithse,  is  in  such  bold  relief  that  the  figures  are  all 
of  them  statues.  Upon  coming  close  to  the  work,  and  examining 
the  state  of  the  marble,  it  was  evident  that  a  very  principal  cause 
of  the  injuries  it  had  sustained  was  owing,  not,  as  it  has  been 
asserted,  [by  Dr.  C.  himself  in  a  former  publication]  to  "  the 
zeal  of  the  early  Christians^  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  or  to 
the  explosions  which  took  place  when  the  temple  was  used  as  a 
powder  magazine,"  but  to  the  decomposition  of -the  stone  itself 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  so  many  ages. 
The  mischief  has  originated  in  the  sort  of  marble  which  was  used 
for  the  building;  this,  not  being  entirely  homogeneous,  is  charac- 
terized by  a  tendency  to  exfoliate,  when  long  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture.  Any  person  may  be  convinced  of  this,  who  will  exa- 
mine the  specimens  of  sculpture  which  have  been  since  removed 
to  this  country  from  the  Parthenon;  although  being  expressly- 
selected  as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  work,  they  do  not 
exhibit  this  decomposition  so  visibly  as  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
building.  But  throughout  the  metopes,  and  in  all  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  the  frieze  which  surrounded  the  outside  of  the  cell 
of  the  temple,  this  maybe  observed:  a  person  putting  his  hand 
behind  the  figures,  or  upon  the  plinth,  where  the  parls  have  been 
less  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  may  perceive  the  polished  sur- 
face, as  it  was  left  when  the  work  was  finished,  still  preserving 
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a  high  degree  of  smoothness;  bu-t  the  exterior  parts  of  the  stone 
have  been  altered  by  weathering;  and  where  veins  of  schistus  in 
the  marble  have  been  affected  by  decomposition,  considerable 
parts  have  fallen  off.' 

It  is  the  Pentelican  marble,  of  which,  exclusively,  the  Par- 
thenon was  constructed,  that  has  this  fault  of  being  traversed 
by  veins  of  extraneous  substances,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
ancient  works  finished  in  that  material  have  suffered  in  some 
degree  by  decomposition;  and  many  so  much  as  to  '  exhibit  a 
surface  as  earthy  and  as  rude  as  common  limestone;  whereas 
the  works  executed  in  Parian  marble,  retain,  with  all  the  deli- 
cate softness  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of  their  original 
polish.'  Of  the  marble  of  Paros  are  the  '  Medicean  Venus, 
the  Belvidere  Apollo,  the  Antinous,  and  many  other  celebrated 
works.'  That  of  Mount  Pentelicus  was  preferred  in  the  splen- 
did age  of  Athenian  architecture  and  sculpture,  on  account  of 
its  being  whiter,  as  well  as  nearer  at  hand.  By  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  only  complete  test  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  substances,  was  out  of  reach;  a  long  series  of  ages  alone 
could  give  the  proof. 

In  spite  of  all  that  a  homely  plain  judgment  of  the  utility  of 
things,  or  a  high  and  austere  morality,  can  say  and  remonstrate, 
there  seems  to  be  in  these  efflorescences  of  heathen  genius,  even 
in  their  faded  state,  some  inexterminable  power  of  infection  on 
the  imagination  of  susceptible  and  highly  cultivated  spirits, 
which  we  must  consent  to  admit  as  absolving  them  from  the 
ordinary  sobrieties  of  language.  As  witness  our  author:  '  A 
sight  of  the  splendid  solemnity  of  the  whole  Panalhenaic  Fes- 
tival, represented  by  the  best  artists  of  ancient  Greece,  in  one 
continued  picture  above  three  feet  in  height,  and  originally  six 
hundred  feet  in  length,  of  which  a  very  considerable  portion 
now  remains,  w  alone  worth  a  journey  to  Athens^  nor  will  any 
scholar  deem  the  undertaking  to  be  unprofitable  who  should 
visit  Greece  for  this  alone.''  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that 
many  a  '  scholar'  will  behold  with  very  little  of  this  rapture, 
the  most  perfect,  confessedly,  of  these  pieces  now  in  existence, 
placed  in  order,  as  they  will  soon  be,  in  the  British  museum. 
But  it  will  be  justly  alleged  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  they  will  there 
be  seen,  like  princes  in  exile,  under  an  inconceivable  disadvan- 
tage, as  detached  from  all  the  imposing  associations  of  their 
original  and  majestic  locality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to 
observe,  that  the  superlative  excellence  attributed  to  their  exe- 
cution, may  be  justly  required  to  sustain  even  this  severe  test. 

The  journal  of  the  time  spent  in  Athens,  abounds  with  cu- 
rious and  interesting  matters;  but  we  must  abandon  the  fasci- 
nating scene  in  haste,  to  trace,  in  a  few  excessively  brief  noti- 
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ces,  the  long  diversified  train  of  our  author's  succeeding  ad- 
ventures. One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  thein,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens,  is  the  bold  and  dexterous  exploit  of  car- 
rying off  from  Eleusis  the  ponderous  mutilated  statue  of  Ceres, 
now  deposited,  in  collegiate  honours,  at  Cambridge;  a  situation 
which,  if  he  is  challenged,  in  his  turn,  as  one  of  the  spoliators 
of  Greece,  he  will  probably  not  hesitate  to  affirm  more  befitting 
a  goddess,  than  the  being  enthroned  literally  in  a  dunghill,  even 
at  Eleusis. 

He  quitted  the  Pirseeus  with  the  intention  of '  sailing  to  Epi- 
daurus;  and  after  visiting  Epidauria  and  Argolis,  to  return 
through  the  northern  district  of  Peloponnesus,  towards  Me- 
gara  and  Eleusis.'  In  a  gi-and  scene  of  solitary  ruins  at  Epi- 
daurus,  he  had  no  doubt  he  ascertained  the  ground-plot  of  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius;  and  found  in  an  uncommonly  perfect  state 
the  theatre,  which  can  be  no  other  than  that  formed  by  Poly- 
cletus.  At  TirjTis  he  contemplated  with  amazement  the  walls, 
of  Cyclopean  structure  and  unknown  antiquity;  a  work  than 
which,  he  says,  *  with  the  exception  of  the  interior  structure  of 
the  pyramids,  a  more  marvellous  result  of  human  labour  has 
not  been  found  upon  earth.'  The  destruction  of  Tiryns  is  of 
so  remote  antiquity,  that  its  walls  existed  nearly  as  they  do  at 
present  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  Grecian  history.  The 
prodigious  masses  of  which  they  consist,  were  put  together 
without  cement;  and  they  are  likely  to  brave  the  attacks  of  time 
through  ages  even  more  numerous  than  those  which  have  elap- 
sed since  they  were  built.  Owing  to  its  walls,  the  city  is  ce- 
lebrated in  the  poems  of  Homer;  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
an  example  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  heroic  ages,  as 
it  was  beheld  by  him,  is  perhaps  only  granted  to  the  moderns 
in  this  single  instance.  They  have  remained  nearly  in  their 
present  state  above  three  thousand  years.  It  is  believed  that 
they  were  erected  long  before  the  Trojan  war. 

Another  high  gratification  of  the  same  kind  awaited  the  tra- 
veller in  beholding  the  walls  and  gate  of  Mycenae,  and  still 
more,  the  reputed  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  over  the  entrance  of 
which  is  placed  a  stone  '  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  seventeen 
feet  in  width,  and  four  feet  seven  inches  in  thickness^  per- 
haps the  largest  slab  of  hewn  stone  in  the  world.'  At  Argos, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  great  variety  of  tej-ra 
cotta  vases  found  in  sepulchres;  and  he  goes  some  length  in  an 
interesting  inquiry  concerning  the  intention  with  which  such 
vessels  were  placed  in  tombs,  leaving  it  undecided  whether 
they  were  tokens  of  respect  to  the  dead,  or  offerings  to  the 
*  Gods  of  the  dead.' 
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He  pursued  his  route  to  Nemxa,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth,  exa- 
mining the  antiquities  of  each,  and  admiring  the  prodigious 
fertility  of  the  ground  between  the  last  two.  Corinth  is  very 
poor  in  ancient  remains  and  has  a  pernicious  air,  which  in- 
flicted on  our  traveller  a  fever,  but  ill  compensated  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  view  from  its  lofty  and  impregnable  citadel. 
He  could  not  leave  the  isthmus  without  an  earnest  and  d iter- 
mined  effort  to  discover  the  lost  site  of  the  Isthmian  town,  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  the  stadium,  and  the  theatre.  '  The 
earth  was  covered  with  fragments  of  various  coloured  marble, 
grey  granite,  white  limestone,  broken  pottery,  disjointed  shafts, 
capitals  and  cornices.  We  observed  part  of  the  fluted  shaft 
of  a  Doric  column,  which  was  five  feet  in  diameter.  Not  a 
single  pillar  stands  erect:  the  columns,  with  their  entablatures, 
have  all  fallen.' 

After  a  short  valedictory  visit  to  Athens,  our  author  and  his 
companion  set  off  to  the  north  west,  to  traverse  the  most  memo- 
rable scenes  of  Hellas;  which  are  described  with  an  animation 
of  st}de  well  corresponding  to  that  ardent  and  indefatigable 
activity  of  investigation  by  which  Dr.  C.  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  a  region  where  a  reflective  traveller  is  never 
suffered  to  subside  into  a  quietude  of  feeling.  The  spots  and 
objects  to  excite  enthusiasm  occur  at  such  short  intervals,  that 
before  his  enchanted  musings  on  the  last  have  given  way  to  the 
fatigue  and  ordinary  incidents  of  travelling,  he  finds  himself  in 
the  presence  or  near  prospect  of  still  another  object,  which 
renovates  his  bright  but  pensive  visions.  The  lace  of  this 
illustrious  tract  is  moulded  in  such  a  manner,  and  the  distances 
are  so  moderate  from  one  prominent  and  memorable  position 
to  another,  that  the  traveller  sees  before  him  the  consecrated 
eminence  indicating  the  site  of  another  of  the  renowned  cities, 
before  he  ceases  to  lose  in  his  retrospect  the  one  which  he  has 
but  just  now  surveyed,  and  of  which  he  is  still  glowing  with  the 
inspirations.  The  country  consists  of  so  great  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  landscapes,  as  our  author  is  confident  no 
other  part  of  the  world  can  present  in  contiguity.  And  while 
so  picturesque  in  the  whole  combination,  they  are  disposed  with 
a  marvellous  felicity  for  giving  a  completeness  of  scene,  and  a 
commanding  effect  to  each  of  those  cities,  distinctly,  of  which 
the  very  names  cannot  be  heard  without  emotion  by  cultivated 
spirits.  This  unrivalled  natural  arrangement,  repeatedly  awa- 
kened the  traveller's  attention,  and  is  celebrated  by  his  ac- 
customed vivacity  of  expression,  combined  in  one  of  his  refer- 
ences to  it,  with  what  is  equally  characteristic,  a  certain  daring 
adventurousness  with  which  he  will  at  any  time  suddenly  in- 
vade some  speculative  subject  with  an  unqualified  assertion. 
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Indeed,  we  should  long  since  have  noticed,  that  the  general 
course  of  his  writing  bears  a  character  of  unaffected  indepen- 
dence and  intrepidity,  which  greatly  conti-ibutes  to  the  life  and 
interest  of  the  work,  and  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  spirit 
practically  evinced  in  his  researches  and  rovings. 

'  An  observation  has  before  been  made,  that  every  prin- 
cipal city  of  Greece  occupies  its  peculiar  plain,  surrounded  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner  by  a  natural  wall  of  mountains;  and  too 
much  stress  canr^ot  be  laid  on  this  fact,  because  it  will  enable  the 
reader  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  mental  survey  of  the  country;  and  the 
mere  name  of  any  Grecian  city,  by  this  circumstance  of  associa- 
tion, will  convey  with  it,  whenever  it  is  mentioned,  a  correct, 
though  an  imaginary  picture  of  its  appearance  and  situation;  es- 
pecially to  the  minds  of  travelieis  who  have  once  seen  any  simi- 
lar instance.  The  country  is  naturally  distributed  into  a  series  of 
distinct  craters,  each  containing  a  spacious  and  level  area,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  purposes  of  maintaining  and  defending  as 
many  different  colonies.  Among  the  mountains  that  thus  sur- 
round tUe  Plain  of  Thebes,  the  snow-clad  ridges  of  Parnassus^ 
and  of  Helicon  are  particularly  conspicuous.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  without  much  description,  what  scenes  for  a  painter 
such  a  country  must  afford, — what  subjects  for  poetry  it  must 
contain:  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  be  brought  together;  the  moun- 
tain lops  appear  shining  above  the  clouds,  in  regions  of  ineffable 
light,  as  thrones  for  immortal  beings;  and  the  clouds  collected 
into  stupendous  volumes  of  inconceivable  splendour,  and  of  every 
possible  form,  come  rolling  round  the  basis  of  the  mountains,  as 
if  bringing  the  majesty  of  their  celestial  conductors  towards  the 
earth.  Under  the  influence  of  so  many  sublime  impressions,  the 
human  mind  becomes  gifted  as  by  inspiration,  and  is  by  nature  fil- 
led with  poetical  ideas.  The  muses  have  ever  made  such  scenes 
their  favourite  abode;  and  it  is  upon  this  account  that  they  have 
haunted  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  and  all  the  heights  and  the  depths, 
the  vales  and  the  rocks,  and  the  woods  and  the  waters  of  Greece: 
nor  can  an  example  be  adduced  where,  in  any  country,  uniformly 
flat  and  monophanous,  like  Scythia  or  Belgium,  the  fire  of  imagi- 
nation has  ever  kindled.  It  is  not  that  Greece  owed  its  celebrity 
to  an  Orpheus  ov  di  Pindar,  and  the  long  list  of  poets  it  produced, 
as  it  is,  that  those  illustrious  bards  owed  the  bent  of  their  genius 
to  the  scenes  of  nature  wherein  they  were  born  and  educated. 
Even //omer  himself,  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  oriental  Tartary, 
and  had  been  ci-adled  and  brought  up  under  the  impressions  made 
by  such  scenery,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  a  climate,  would 
never  have  been  a  poet.'      Vol.  IV.  fi.  48. 

It  is  easy  to  admit  the  whole  of  this  creed  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  dead  flats  of  the  earth; — it  is  probable  enough  that  Belgium 
or  Tartary  would  have  put  an  effectual  negative  on  any  attempt 
of  nature  to  make  there  a  Homer;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when 
she  decided  there  should  be  but  one  Homer,  it  was  in  vain 
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that  all  the  charms  and  splendours  of  the  Grecian  scenery 
and  climate  conspired  to  multiply  the  number.  The  great 
and  unquestionable  power  of  such  a  noble  and  most  envia- 
ble state  of  the  material  world,  to  develop  and  enrich  na- 
tive genius,  confessed  its  limits,  and  its  total  inability  to 
create  genius,  in  the  innumerable  beings  of  ordinary  faculty  in 
ancient  Greece,  even  in  the  period  when  so  many  other  mighty 
causes  co-operated.  And  what  does  it  do  nozo?  The  iden- 
tical Greece  remains,  in  that  effulgence  of  elemental  glory 
which  so  justly  enraptured  our  author;  but  what  are  its  men! 

The  enthusiasm  inspired  at  Athens,  was  not  likely  to  languish 
on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  finely  illustrated,  in  every 
sense;  several  beautiful  plates  assisting  the  minute  and  per- 
spicuous topographical  description.  The  investigator  could 
not  doubt  that  he  distinguished,  in  a  conspicuous  tumulus,  the 
tomb  of  the  Athenians;  and  he  very  clearly  and  strikingly 
explains,  in  surveying  the  scene  of  action  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marsh,  how  a  prodigious  multitude  of  the  Persians  would  in- 
evitably be  ingulfed  in  it.  He  had  narrowly  missed  seeing  the 
cave  of  Pan,  in  approaching  Marathon,  on  the  road  from 
Athens.  In  crossing  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Tanagra,  he  ob- 
serves that  it  is, 

'a  plain  of  such  extraordinary  beauty,  extent,  and  fertility,  that 
the  sight  of  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  ancient  authors 
have  written  concerning  the  contests  maintained  for  its  possession, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  and  of  Boeotia.' 

The  site  of  Tanagra  was  first  ascertained  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  a  letter  from  him  is  inserted,  describing  some  curious  exhi- 
bitions there  of  the  ridiculous  superstition  of  the  Greek  pea- 
sants, which  frustrated  his  attempt  to  get  on  board  his  vessel  a 
beautiful  Ionic  capital  of  white  marble.  The  aspect  of  Thebes, 
when  first  beheld,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  was  very 
striking;  its  fine  position  giving  a  grand  effect  to  '  the  prodi- 
gious rampai'ts,  and  high  mounds,  of  a  very  artificial  form, 
which  appear  upon  the  outside  of  it.'  '  .A  deep  fosse  surrounds 
it,  and  the  traces  of  its  old  walls  may  yet  be  discerned;'  but 
'  having  suffered  more  than  any  other  city  of  Greece,  it  has  little 
within  its  walls  worth  notice.'  A  most  industrious  investi- 
gation was  made  of  its  scanty  remains;  and  our  author  is  con- 
fident that '  a  very  correct  topography  of  the  city  might  be  com- 
posed from  traces  still  discernible;'  the  situation  of  its  seven 
gates  might  be  ascertained.  A  number  of  inscriptions  were 
transcribed;  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Demetrius  there  may  be 
seen, 

'  the  rarest  specimens  of  architecture  in  Greece:  namely,  several 
beautiful  capitals  of  that  chasle  and  ancient  pattern  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  wliich  is  entirely  without  volute  for  the  corners,  and  has 
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a  single  wreath  of  the  simplest  Jcanthus  foliage  to  crown  its  base. 
There  is  not  in  Europe  a  single  instance  of  this  most  elegant  va- 
riety of  the  Corinthiiin  in  any  modern  structure.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
known  to  those  persons  who  have  seen  the  very  few  examples  of 
it  that  exist  among  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  cities.  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  among  the  ruins  of  Rome;  yet,  in  point  of  taste,  it  is  so 
exceedingly  superior  to  the  more  ornamented  and  crowded  capi- 
tal which  was  afterwards  introduced,  that  both  the  rival  connoscenti 
of  Athens,  Lusiei%  and  Fauvel^  have  designed  and  modelled  it, 
and  they  have  spoken  of  its  discovery  as  forming  an  ejiocha  in  the 
history  of  the  art.' 

A  still  finer  and  more  perfect  specimen  occun-ed  afterwards 
among  the  ruins  of  Lebadea.  We  wish  the  form  that  deserves 
such  applauses  had  been  conveyed  in  a  drawing.  Dr.  C.  is  of 
opinion  that,  denuded  as  Thebes  appears  of  the  beauties  of  an- 
cient art,  there  must  be  '  many  of  its  antiquities  lying  conceal- 
ed from  observation,  within  the  mosques,  baths,  and  dwellings 
of  its  present  inhabitants,  and,  above  all,  beneath  the  soil  now 
occupied  by  the  town  and  the  suburbs:'  and  there  he  is  willing 
to  anticipate  it  may  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  detected. 
Among  the  few  visible  relics,  he  observed  '  beneath  a  ruined 
tower,  a  massive  soros  of  one  entire  block  of  marble,  serving 
as  a  cistern  beneath  a  fountain.  Upon  this  soros  there  appear- 
ed a  very  curious  has-relief^  representing,  in  rude  and  most 
ancient  sculpture,  the  figure  of  a  phanix^  perched  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  an  obelisk.'  This  combination  recalls  to  mind  a  no- 
tice in  Pausanias,  answering  in  some  points  of  the  description, 
and  instantly  the  tomb  of  Hector  is  before  our  author's  eyes. 
*  The  remarkable  representation  of  a  phoenix  upon  an  obelisk 
of  the  sun,  as  having  risen  from  its  ashes,  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  story  of  the  removal  of  Hector'' s  ashes^ 
in  oiaedience  to  the  oracle,  from  the  Trojan  grave,  to  become 
an  object  of  reverence  in  the  city  of  Cadmus.''  His  fancy, 
always  full  of  living  fire,  comes  upon  us  here  with  one  of  those 
coruscations  which  evince  his  genuine  kindred  to  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

'  Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  part  of  Greece, 
there  could  be  found  a  nobler  association  of  sublime  and  dignified 
objects  than  was  here  collected  into  one  view:  the  living  fountain 
— the  s/ieaking  sepulchre — the  Cadmean  citadel — the  Oxygian 
plain — overwhelming  the  mind  with  every  recollection  that  has 
been  made  powerful  by  genius,  and  consecrated  by  inspiration; 
where  every  zephyr,  breathing  from  Helicon,  and  Parnassus,  over 
the  mouldering  fabrics  of  Thebes,  seems  to  whisper,  as  it  passes, 
the  names  of  Epaminondas  and  Pindar,  and  Homer  and  Or- 
pheus,' 
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The  ruins  of  Platsea,  Leuctra,  and  perhaps  Thespia,  were 
visited  on  the  way  to  mount  Helicon:  where  the  traveller's 
exemplar)^  inquisitiveness,  enterprise,  and  careful  study  of  the 
Greek  geographers,  were  rewarded  in  a  very  gratifying  man- 
lier. The  usual  modem  route  has  been  round  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  Lebadea;  but  he  was  confident  there  must  have 
been  in  ancient  times,  a  road  across  the  mountain  itself  by 
Ascra  to  Lebadea.  He  therefore  brought  under  interrogation  a 
number  of  the  Albanian  peasants,  whose  character,  manners, 
domestic  habits,  and  comparative  intelligence,  he  takes  this 
among  many  other  occasions  of  describing  with  much  commen- 
dation; and  he  was  delighted  to  receive  from  them  information 
of  the  existence  of  an  old,  partly  destroyed,  and  quite  deserted 
road,  ascending  through  the  elevated  passes  of  the  mountain. 
This  was  eagerly  entered  upon,  and  it  led  to  the  most  roman- 
tic and  interesting  solitary  scenes,  in  which  it  is  every  thing 
but  an  absolute  certainty,  that  the  adventurer  found  the  foun- 
tains Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and  the  precise  spot  where  the 
games  sacred  to  the  Muses  were  celebrated.  Proceeding  for- 
ward, he  entered  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  walls  of  lofty 
rugged  rocks,  and  containing  a  village  called  Zagara,  which  he 
accumulates  a  great  number  and  force  of  reasons  for  assum- 
ing to  be  the  modern  representative  of  the  native  town  of 
Hesiod. 

The  halt  at  Lebadea  gives  occasion  for  a  minute  and  curious 
description  of  the  social  customs,  especially  at  meals,  in  the 
houses  of  the  Greeks  of  distinction;  and  truly  it  tends  to  show 
how  much  in  vain  it  is  to  pretend  to  speculate,  beforehand,  on 
what  can,  or  cannot,  be  compatible  with  a  state  claiming  to  be 
called  civilization,  and  enforcing  that  claim  by  a  most  compli- 
cated, punctilious,  and  aristocratical  etiquette,  in  which  the  im- 
portant concern  of  precedency  is  regulated  with  a  scrupulous 
formality,  not  to  be  excelled  by  the  most  polished  courts.  It  is 
a  matter  of  earnest  study  and  ambition,  to  display  the  costliest 
habiliments;  and  dirt  and  vermin  form  no  deduction  from  the 
effect  of  the  show.  Music  is  indispensable  to  the  repasts  of  ce- 
remony; and  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece  has  de- 
scended, that  the  Greek  music  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  C.  to  be 
the  worst  in  Europe,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  Lapland. 

Lebadea  was  not  to  be  quitted  without  an  earnest  though  un- 
successful attempt  to  penetrate  the  adytum  of  Trophonius,  every 
sign  and  circumstance,  however,  in  whose  precincts  was  severe- 
ly scrutinized,  and  with  all  the  aid  of  the  author's  learning,  and 
of  his  remarkable  facility  and  ingenuity  of  explanation  and 
conjecture. 

VOL.  IX.  fi 
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An  excursion  was  made  to  Chseronea  and  Orchomenus,  be- 
fore setting  forward  to  encounter  the  enchantments  of  Delphi, 
and  all  Parnassus,  the  sublimities  of  which  were  continually 
haunting  the  sight,  and  with  an  effect  on  the  imagination  so 
much  more  cominanding  than  that  of  the  infinitely  grander  ob- 
ject, the  luminary  whose  radiance  those  proud  and  snow-crown- 
ed eminences  reflected; — but  an  object  beheld  without  emotion, 
because  it  may  be  beheld  every  day  and  every  where. 

In  descending  towards  Delphi,  through  some  of  the  defiles 
of  Parnassus,  after  having  surmounted  the  highest  part  of  the 
road,  the  traveller  felt  how  admirably  adapted  such  an  avenue 
must  have  been  to  make  the  previous  impressions  on  the  minds, 
already  dismayed,  of  the  pilgrims  of  superstition. 

'  This  descent  continues  uninterruptedly  for  four  hours,  through 
the  boldest  scenery  in  the  world.  The  rocks  are  tremendous  in 
magnitude  and  height.  Precipices  every  where  surround  the 
traveller,  except  where  the  view  extends  through  valleys  and  bro- 
ken cliffs  towards  Delphi;  giving  that  powerlul  solemnity  to  those 
scenes  of  nature,  which  formerly  impressed  with  religious  fear  the 
minds  of  votaries  journeying  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Greece,  and  here  approaching  the  awful  precincts  of  the  Pythian 

S°d.'  .        .  .  ^.     .       . 

It  would  be  quite  m  vam  to  attempt,  m  our  now  dnnmutive 
remainder  of  room,  any  kind  of  abstract  or  account  of  this  emi- 
nently interesting  portion  of  the  fourth  volume.  It  is  full  of 
bold  description  and  classical  ardour.  Our  author  investigated 
all  the  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  placed  in  a  grand 
theatrical  semicircle  hollowed  out  by  nature  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  amid  a  transcendently  noble  combination  of  scenery; 
and  he  then  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  to  contem- 
plate in  one  vast  panorama  the  greatest  part  of  all  Greece. 

The  next  loft}-  position  was  the  summit  of  a  part  of  mount 
CEta,  passed  on  the  way  to  the  straits  of  Thermopylae;  the  first 
remarkable  object  at  the  entrance;  of  which  was  a  tumulus.  Af- 
ter a  few  remarks  on  the  appearance  and  situation  of  this  monu- 
ment, Dr.  C.  proceeds: 

'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allege  any  additional  facts  to  prove  to 
whom  this  to7}ib  belonged:  being  the  only  one  that  occurs  in  the 
whole  of  this  defile,  and  corresponding  precisely,  as  to  its  situa- 
tion by  the  military  ivay^  with  the  accounts  given  by  ancient  au- 
thors, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  place  of  burial  allu- 
ded to  by  Herodotus,  where  those  heroes  were  interred  who  fell  in 
the  action  of  Thermopylae;  and  that  the  tumulus  itself  is  the 
Polijandrmm  mentioned  by  Strabo,  whereon  were  placed  the  five 
stelae;  one  of  which  contained  that  thrilling  epitaph,  yet  speak- 
ing to  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  their  country.' 
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The  whole  of  this  defile  is  minutely  and  luminously  described, 
with  constant  and  most  gi-atifying  references  of  identification  to 
the  particulars  of  its  ever  memorable  history;  and  with  inter- 
mingled expressions  of  emotion  and  enthusiasm  in  which  it  will 
be  admitted  on  all  hands  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  extravagant. 
No  other  instance  probably,  within  the  compass  of  pagan  histo- 
ry, combines  so  illustrious  a  fact  with  such  precisely  ascertaina- 
ble localities.  From  our  author's  observations  it  would  seem 
that,  besides  the  necessary  general  certainty  of  the  gi-ound  in 
the  unchangeable  narrow  track  in  a  very  strait  rocky  defile,  there 
are  several  points  where  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  his- 
tory can  be  connected  with  the  spot  to  a  rood,  to  a  foot. 

The  physical  character  of  the  place,  within  the  pass  and  about 
its  outlet,  is  described  as  in  the  highest  degree  loathsome  and 
noxious. 

'  We  looked  back  towards  the  passage  with  regret,  marvelling^, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  should  quit  with  reluctance  a  place  which, 
without  the  interest  thrown  over  it  by  ancient  history,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  on  earth.  Unwholesome  air,  me- 
phitic  exhalations  bursting  through  the  rifted  and  rotten  surface 
of  a  corrupted  soil,  as  if  all  the  land  around  were  diseased;  a  fil- 
thy and  fetid  quagmire;  "  a  heaven  fat  with  fogs;"  stagnant  but 
reeking  pools;  hot  and  sulphureous  springs;  in  short,  such  a  scene 
of  morbid  nature,  as  suggested  to  the  fertile  imagination  of  an- 
cient poets,  their  ideas  of  a  land  poisoned  by  the  "  blood  of  J^es- 
sus,"  and  that  calls  to  mind  their  descriptions  of  Tartarus;  can 
only  become  delightful  from  the  most  powerful  circumstances  of 
association.* 

It  may  be  gratif}'ing  to  some  better  principle  than  pride,  that 
the  mind  is  thus  capable  of  feeling  from  a  kind  of  moral  cha- 
racter ideally  left  upon  a  place  by  a  transaction  of  a  few  hours 
duration  several  thousands  of  years  since,  an  impression  so  power- 
fully delightful  as  to  set  at  nought  and  repel  the  force .  of  such 
an  assault,  from  real  and  immediate  objects,  on  the  physical  part 
of  the  sentient  nature.  After  any  scene  of  less  concentrated 
moral  power  and  heroic  association,  it  would  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  no  ordinary  interest  to  traverse  the  plain  of  Pharsalia, 
where  a  large  sepulchral  tumulus  was  reasonably  assumed  by 
our  author,  to  be  an  indication  of  the  exact  field  of  another 
mortal  strife  between  despotism  and  liberty,  though  with  a  far 
less  simplicity  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  champion  of  the 
better  cause. 

Thessaly  is  denominated  by  Dr.  C.  the  '  Yorkshire  of  an- 
cient Greece,'  in  allusion  to  the  current  pleasantries  on  the 
honesty  of  the  people  of  that  county:  the  ancient  Thessalians 
were  the  subjects  of  similar  compliments;  and  the  country '  has 
not  forfeited,'  says  our  author,  'its  archaic  character.'   The 
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people,  however,  might  have  the  conscience  to  varnish  their 
knavery  towards  strangers  with  a  little  complaisance,  and  de- 
cenc)^  of  accommodation;  whereas,  there  is  not  a  dog-kennel 
in  England,  says  Dr.  C, '  where  a  traveller  might  not  lodge 
more  commodiously  than  in  one  of  their  khans j  and  the  cara- 
vanserais are  yet  worse.'  He  cannot  however  much  mend  him- 
self in  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire;  for  the  generality 
of  its  places  of  shelter  and  refreshment  are  fairly  and  even 
favourably  represented  by  the  alluring  picture  of  the  hotel  at 
Pharsalus.  Receptacles  considerably  less  tolerable  awaited  our 
adventurer,  at  some  later  stages. 

'  A  dirty  square  room,  the  floor  covered  with  dust,  and  full 
of  holes  for  rats,  without  even  a  vestige  of  furniture,  is  all  the  tra- 
veller finds  as  the  place  of  his  repose,  if  unprovided,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  chance  of  his  getting  any  thing  to  eat,  or  even  straw 
to  lie  upon.  In  such  an  apartment  we  were  permitted  to  pass  the 
night; — unable  even  to  kindle  a  fire;  for  they  bi-ought  us  green 
wood,  and  we  were  almost  suffocated  with  smoke; — not  to  mention 
the  quantity  of  vermin  with  which  such  places  always  abound,  and 
the  chance  of  plague  infection  from  their  filthy  walls.  This  sub- 
ject is  merely  touched  upon,  that  persons  who  have  not  visited 
Turkey,  may  know  what  they  ought  to  expect  before  they  take  a 
journey  thither.  Yet,  even  to  all  this,  weariness,  and  watchfulness, 
and  shivering  cold,  and  other  privations,  will  at  last  fully  reconcile 
travellers,  and  make  them  long  for  such  a  housing.  In  these  places 
there  is  no  separation  of  company; — masters  and  servants,  cattle- 
drivers  and  guides,  and  every  casual  passenger  of  the  road,  lie 
down  together.' 

Occasions  occurred  in  this  and  several  other  parts  of  the 
journey,  for  admiring  the  unmatchable  speed,  perseverance, 
and  hardihood  of  the  Tartar  couriers,  passing  between  Con- 
stantinople and  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 

Larissa  was  found  to  be  a  rich  town,  full  of  ill-disposed  peo- 
ple. From  this  place  the  route  was  through  the  Valley  of 
Tempe^  the  minute  and  picturesque  description  of  which  is  in- 
termingled with  historical  references  and  philosophical  conjec- 
ture; and  illustrated  with  a  fine  view  and  a  most  beautiful  to- 
pographical chart.  There  is  a  variety  of  curious  information 
concerning  the  industrious  and  comparatively  free  inhabitants 
of  the  mountain  village  of  Ampelakia,  and  their  manufacture  of 
red  cotton  thread,  and  concerning  the  vast  quantity  of  the 
Verde-antico  marble  found  there,  an  indication  which  Dr.  C. 
combines  with  the  other  local  circumstances,  to  identify  an 
earlier  and  somewhat  lower  site  of  Ampelakia  with  the  ancient 
Atrakia,  celebrated  for  its  inexhaustiljle  quarries  of  this  beauti- 
ful stone. 

But  the  grand  predominating  feature  and  wonder  of  all  this 
region,  is  Olympus,  with  its  satellites,  Ossa  and  Pelion.    This 
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sublime  chief  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  of  Grecian 
poetry,  had  commanded  the  attention  and  the  reverence  of  our 
classical  traveller  long  and  often  before  he  reached  its  precincts, 
as  it  is  seen  from  each  of  the  more  southern  eminences;  and  it 
continued  a  splendid  and  imposing  vision  during  many  long 
stages  of  his  recession  towards  the  north.  Its  utmost  magnifi- 
cence is  displayed  to  the  spectator  contemplating  it  from  a 
'  small  town  in  the  narrow  plain  between  it  and  the  sea,  and 
upon  the  very  roots  of  the  mountain, 

'  —whose  summits  tower  above  it  in  the  highest  degree  of  gran- 
deur whicli  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  There  is  no  place  where  the 
whole  outhne  formed  by  the  many  tops  of  Olympus  may  be  seen 
to  so  much  advantage  as  from  Katarina.  Perhaps  they  were  ren- 
dered more  distinct  in  consequence  of  the  snows  whereby  the 
mountain  was  at  this  time  invested.  It  appeared  like  one  vast  gla.- 
cier.' — But  after  having  left  this  station  behind,  Dr.  C.  says, '  We 
then  beheld  Olympus,  not  only  in  undiminished  glory,  but  seeming 
of  greater  magnitude  than  ever,  being  without  a  cloud  to  obscure 
any  part  either  of  its  summit  or  sides;  all  its  vast  masses  and  deep 
chasms  being  displayed,  so  that  the  eye  might  range  from  its 
broad  base  upwards  to  its  craggy  tops,  now  radiant  with  bright 
and  shining  light,  reflected  from  accumulated  snoAvs,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  shadows  of  its  awful  bosom.  At  about 
half  an  hour's  distance,  ascending  a  hill,  we  had  another  noble 
prospect,  but  in  an  opposite  direction:  it  commanded  the  whole 
of  the  Thermaean  gulf;  mount  Athos  appearing  plainly  to  the 
east.' 

Information  obtained  of  an  accumulation  of  marble  ruins  at 
a  place  on  the  mountain,  excited  an  earnest  wish  to  go  and  ex- 
amine it;  but  the  petty  Turkish  tyrant,  the  agka  of  the  district, 
positively  refused  permission,  in  consequence  of  believing  that 
some  former  travelling  Franks,  (Dr.  C.  surmises  that  Mr. 
Tweddell  must  have  been  one  of  them,)  had  found  some  trea- 
sure among  those  ruins; — in  resentment  of  which  envied  dis- 
covery and  stealth  he  had  ordered  all  the  marbles  that  tools 
could  master,  among  those  ruins,  to  be  knocked  in  pieces. 
And  yet,  even  Dr.  C.  is  among  the  most  indignant  of  the  re- 
monstrants against  the  measure,  with  respect  to  another  part  of 
Greece,  of  removing  some  of  the  precious  marble  remains  be- 
yond the  reach  of  such  gentry  as  this  agha  ! 

On  the  plain  surrounding  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Ther-  _ 
ma,  our  author  recognised,  in  an  immense  tumulus^  an  ever- 
lasting memorial  of  the  great  battle  of  Pydna,  by  which  Mace- 
don  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  He  takes  this  occasion 
to  remark, 

'  that  there  is  not  a  part  of  Greece  which  has  been  rendered 
illustrious  as  the  field  of  any  memorable  battle,  but  a  tojnb  of  this 
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description  now  remains,  as  a  monument  of  the  place  where  it  wa» 
fought.  This  may  be  proved  with  reference  to  Marat/io?i,  Ther- 
mofiylx^  Piatcex,  Leuctra^  d/iaronea,  Pydna,  and  Pharsalia.  The 
Macedonians  and  Greeks,  after  their  battles  with  the  Romans,  or 
with  each  other,  have  always  done  this:  but  the  same  custom 
does  not  appear  to  have  existed  among  the  Romans  in  Italy,  where 
there  are  no  other  tumuli  than  the  barrows  of  the  Celts,  which  are 
common  to  all  Eurofie  and  Asia.' 

Pydna  was  rendered  notorious  by  ancient  massacres,  as  well 
as  memorable  by  the  finer,  nobler  kind  of  thing  denominated 
a  battle;  and  the  unsated  '  spirit  of  the  first  born  Cain,'  has 
received  here  later  libations  of  blood. 

'  It  was  at  Kitros  (the  village  now  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town)  and  along  the  road  to  Salonica,  that  the  French  prisoners, 
when  compelled  by  the  Turks  to  march  from  the  Morea  to  Con- 
stantinofile,  suffered  every  crueky  that  the  malice  of  their  ene- 
mies could  inflict.  Many  of  them,  after  seeing  their  drooping 
companions  put  to  death  by  their  conductors,  because  they  were 
unable,  through  sickness  and  fatigue,  to  continue  tlie  route,  were 
constrained  to  carry  the  heads  of  their  comrades  in  sacks,  that 
an  accurate  return  of  the  whole  number  might  be  made  upon 
their  arrival  in  the  capital.' 

At  Salonica  (Thessalonica)  the  plague  was  found  ravaging 
with  that  license  of  power  which  the  terrible  destroyer  enjoys 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire;  where,  if  it  were  absolutely 
worshipped  as  a  deit}^,  it  might  be  alleged  for  the  consistency 
of  the  people  that  their  god  would  be  worthy  of  their  prophet. 
Dr.  C.'s  passion  for  antiquities  led  him  to  the  extreme  of  al- 
lowable daring,  in  examining  the  ruins  in  the  most  infected 
part  of  the  city.  When  about  to  leave  Thessalonica,  he  in- 
dulged one  more  long  and  ardent  gaze  on  the  splendours  of 
Olympus;  and  in  the  way  of  '  valedictory  retrospect  of  Greece,' 
he  makes  a  rapid  and  eloquent  enumeration  of  its  most  mag- 
nificent and  enchanting  scenes,  in  the  geographical  order  of  a 
vast  imaginary  picture;  and  concludes, 

'  Thus,  though  not  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  living  colours,  yet 
in  all  its  grandeur,  doth  Greece  actually  present  itself  to  the 
mind's  eye; — and  may  the  impression  never  be  removed!  In  the 
eve  of  bidding  it  farewell  for  ever,  as  the  hope  of  visiting  this  de- 
lightful country  constituted  the  earliest  and  the  warmest  wish  of 
his  youth,  the  author  found  it  to  be  some  alleviation  of  the  regret 
excited  by  a  consciousness  of  never  returning,  that  he  could  thus 
summon  to  his  recollection  the  scenes  over  which  he  had  passed.* 
Vol.  IV.  p.  374. 

"^.Ve  h  id  nattered  ourselves  we  should  have  the  management 
to  accomplish,  within  the  space  fairly  allowed  by  the  limits  of 
#ur  work,  a  duly  proportioned  brief  survey  of  the  whole  of  cm: 
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traveller's  track,  quite  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume.  We 
have  failed;  and  must  here  prematurely  come  to  a  conclusion. 
In  passing  over  Eg>'^pt  and  Greece,  imagination  itself  is  baf- 
fled in  any  attempt  at  a  rapid  flight;  it  is  fascinated  and  brought 
down  to  the  ground,  as  birds  are  said  to  be  by  the  bright  eyes 
of  some  serpents;  and  then  it  is  surrounded,  enthralled,  and 
be-mazed,  by  an  infinity  of  spectres,  returned,  as  from  Tar- 
tarus and  Elysium,  to  haunt  every  region,  tract,  and  ruin.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  make  an  expeditious  progress  through  such 
an  empire  of  captivating  associations,  antique  solemnities,  mys- 
teries, muses,  and  splendours  of  nature,  with  any  guide;  but 
the  difficulty  is  considerably  increased  in  the  company  of  our 
author.  We  suffer  a  perpetual  incubus;  the  potencies  of  the 
Chaldean  are  so  strong  upon  hin^.,  that  at  will,  or  even  involun- 
tarily, he  fixes  us  to  stones,  or  in  caves,  or  in  tombs,  or  on 
mountain  summits,  at  the  mercy  of  endless  companies  and 
flights  of  ideal  shapes. 

We  shall  say,  in -a  very  few  lines,  that  the  journey  was  pur- 
sued to  Constantinople,  through  very  great  dangers  from  the 
savage  robbers  and  rebels  of  Thrace;  that  at  Constantinople, 
an  active  inquisition  was  made  after  antiquities,  and  every 
thing  else  worth  seeing  and  reporting;  and  that  the  very  enter- 
taining account  of  the  Ottoman  capital,  is  followed  by  the  long 
journal  of  the  truly  gi-and  tour  through  Bulgaria,  Walachia, 
Transylvania,  and  Hungary,  to  Vienna,  concluded  by  a  slight 
notice,  in  a  page  or  two,  of  the  comparatively  home  excursion 
into  France  in  the  way  to  the  English  shore. 

An  extended  and  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  em- 
ployed in  describing  the  gold  mines  of  Hungary;  and  every 
stage  of  the  journey  is  enlivened  Avith  entertaining  incidents, 
pictiu-esque  descriptions,  or  sensible  or  learned  observations. 
We  think  the  last  volume  the  most  interesting  of  the  four.  The 
plates,  of  this  volume  especially,  are  excellent;  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  by  Letitia  Byrne,  and  evince  great  and 
progressive  attainments  in  the  art. 

If  any  distinct  estimate  were  to  be  made  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
style^  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  considerably  careless  and 
incorrect  in  construction;  and  there  is  an  excess,  amounting  to 
aiFectation,  in  the  use  of  some  antique  modes  of  phrase. 
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Art.  III.  I.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Vaccine  Inoculation.  Byfid-- 
jward  Jenner,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  London.   1801. 

S.  jin  Oration  Delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London^ 
on  the  Occasion  of  Presenting  Dr.  Mdivard  Jenner  with  a  Me- 
daly  in  Honour  of  his  Discovery  of  Vaccine  Inoculation.  By 
Dr.  Lettsom.     London.   1804. 

3.  A  Comfiarative  Sketch  of  the  Effects  of  Variolua  and  Vaccine 
Inoculation;  being  an  Enumeration  of  the  Facts  not  generally 
known,  but  which  will  enable  the  Public  to  form  its  own  Judg' 
ment  on  the  firobable  Imfiortance  of  the  Jennerian  Discovery. 
By  Thomas  Pruen,  Esq.  London.   18Q7. 

THESE  pamphlets  are  of  a  very  old  date, — and  do  not  em- 
brace one  tenth  of  the  number  which  the  same  subject  was 
the  means  of  calling  forth.  The  promulgation  of  the  Jennerian 
discovery  caused,  for  some  time,  a  general  engagement 
throughout  the  lines  of  the  English  physicians;  and  we  could 
fill  up  all  the  space  we  intend  to  devote  to  this  article  with  bare- 
ly enumerating  the  titles  of  the  works  which  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  Willan,  a  Ring,  a  Moore,  a  Mosely,  a  Squirril,  and 
a — -host  of  others  whose  names  we  have  now  forgotten.  The 
three  pamphlets,  of  which  we  have  just  transcribed  the  titles, 
afford  us  all  the  requisite  materials  for  a  short  account  of  Dr. 
Jenner's  life;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  abstract  of  their  several  contents. 

Edward  Jenner  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  M. 
A.  of  Oxford,  rector  of  Rockhampton,  and  vicar  of  Berkeh\ 
in  Gloucestershire, — and  was  born  in  the  latter  place  on  the  17th 
da}'  of  May,  1 749.  He  lost  his  father  at  a  very  early  age;  but 
in  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  two  brothers, — ^the  Rev. 
John  Jenner,  B.  D.  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Jenner,  vicar  of  Great  Bcdwin,  Wilts, — he  found 
almost  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  loss.  His  classical  edu- 
cation was  received  at  Cirencester, — and  his  medical  education 
at  Sudbury.  In  1770  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  with 
John  Hunter,  the  anatomist.  As  natural  history  was  a  colla- 
teral department  of  anatomical  study,  Dr.  Hunter  published 
frequent  essays  on  that  subject,  during  the  two  years  which 
Jenner  spent  with  him: — the  name  of  his  new  pupil  was  always 
introduced  with  approbation;  and  so  highly  indeed  did  the 
doctor  rate  his  investigative  powers,  that  he  made  him  a  liberal 
proposal  of  co-operation  in  a  course  of  lectures  upon  natural 
history,  which  he  was  then  preparing  to  deliver.  About  the 
same  period  a  skilful  comparative  anatomist  was  wanted  to 
accompany  captain  Cook  in  his  first  projected  circumnavigation 
of  the  earth.  Jenner  was  pointed  out  as  the  person  most  com- 
petent to  fulfil  such  an  office;  and,  although  he  was  tempted  by 
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very  liberal  offers,  his  affection  for  his  brother,  John  Jenner, 
induced  him  to  reject  a  proposal  which  would  carry  him  to  such 
a  distance  from  his  native  place.  He  accordingly  determined 
to  take  up  a  permanent  residence  in  Berkeley;  and  to  content 
himself  with  prosecuting  the  natural  history  of  his  own  country. 
Soon  after  this  resolution  was  executed  he  was  offered  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  physic  by  the  university  of  Erlington; — ^but, 
as  the  acceptance  of  the  honour  would  have  been  incompatible 
with  the  discharge  of  his  surgical  duties,  he  was  induced  to  de- 
cline the  offer. 

In  a  community,  however,  where  uncommon  talents  are 
rightly  appreciated  and  rewarded,  a  person  who  is  naturally 
inquisitive  and  observant  will,  first  or  last,  be  elevated  into  no- 
tice. While  Jenner  was  dining  with  a  large  party  at  Bath,  some 
article  was  introduced  which  required  to  be  heated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  candle.  A  question  immediately  arose, — whether 
the  heat  would  be  imparted  more  effectually,  when  the  sub- 
stance was  held  at  a  little  distance  above,  or  when  it  was  di- 
rectly immersed  in  the  flame.  Jenner  requested  that  the  can- 
dle might  be  placed  by  his  side;  when  he  immediately  thrust 
his  finger  into  the  flame,  and  suffered  it  to  remain  for  some 
time,  without  any  apparent  inconvenience.  He  then  held  the 
same  finger  a  little  above  it, — and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
hand  instantly.  '  This,  gentlemen,'  said  he, '  is  a  sufficient 
test.'  He  received  the  next  day  a  note  from  general  Smith, 
with  the  offer  of  a  place  in  India,  which,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  would  have  insured  him  an  annuity  of  3000/.  The 
proposal  was  submitted  to  his  brother;  and  non-acceptance  was 
the  result  of  the  consultation. 

Again,  therefore,  he  retired  to  his  beloved  Berkeley, — ^with  a 
resolution  to  spend  his  life  in  the  comparatively  inglorious  occu- 
pation of  a  country  surgeon.  About  the  year  1775,  inocula- 
tion for  the  small  pox,  after  the  Suttonian  method,  was  very 
prevalent  in  Gloucestershire:  and  it  was  at  this  eventfid  period 
that  Dr.  Jenner  commenced  those  investigations  which  ulti- 
mately terminated  in  the  discovery  of  the  vaccine  inocula- 
tion. The  steps  which  led  to  the  discovery  are  concisely 
and  perspicuously  detailed  by  his  own  hand,  in  one  of  the 
pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  article;  and  lest  we  should  vitiate 
or  impair  the  record  of  so  important  an  event,  we  shall  adopt 
without  abridgment  the  very  words  of  the  Doctor  himself. 

*  My  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  cow  pox  commenced  upwards 
of  25  years  ago.  My  attention  to  this  singular  disease  was  first  ex- 
cited by  observing,  that  among  those  whom  in  the  country  I  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  inoculate,  many  resisted  every  effort  to 
give  them  the  small  pox.     These  patients  I  found  had  undergone 
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a  disease  they  called  the  cow  pox,  contracted  by  milking  cows  af- 
fected with  a  peculiar  eruption  on  their  teats.  On  inquiry,  it  ap- 
peared that  it  had  been  known  among  the  dairies,  time  imme- 
morial, and  that  ^  vague  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  a  preven- 
tive of  the  small  jjox.  This  opinion  I  found  was,  comparatively, 
new  among  them;  for  all  the  older  farmers  declared  they  had  no 
such  idea  in  their  early  days — a  circumstance  that  seemed  easily 
to  be  accounted  for,  from  my  knowing  that  the  common  people 
■were  very  rarely  inoculated  for  the  small  pox,  till  that  practice 
was  rendered  general  by  the  improved  method  introduced  by  the 
Suttons:  so  that  the  working  people  in  the  dairies  were  seldom 
put  to  the  test  of  the  preventive  powers  of  the  cow  pox. 

<  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  which,  like 
all  others  of  a  complex  and  intricate  nature,  presented  many  diffi- 
culties, I  found  that  some  of  those  iv/io  seemed  to  have  undergone 
the  cow  pox,  nevertheless,  on  inoculation  with  the  small  pox,  felt 
its  influence  just  the  same  as  if  no  disease  had  been  communica- 
ted to  them  by  the  cow.  This  occurrence  led  me  to  inquire  among 
the  medical  practitioners  in  the  country  around  me,  who  all 
agreed  in  this  sentiment,  that  the  cow  pox  was  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  certain  preventive  of  the  small  pox.  This  for  a  while 
damped,  but  did  not  extinguish,  my  ardour;  for  as  I  proceeded,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  cow  was  subject  to  some  va- 
rieties of  spontaneous  eruptions  upon  her  teats;  that  they  were  all 
capable  of  communicating  sores  to  the  hands  of  the  milkers;  and 
that  whatever  sore  was  derived  from  the  animal,  was  called  in  the 
dairy  the  cow  pox.  Thus  I  surmounted  a  great  obstacle,  and,  in 
consequence,  was  led  to  form  a  distinction  between  these  disea- 
ses, one  of  which  only  I  have  denominated  the  true,  the  others 
the  s/iurious,  cow  pox,  as  they  possess  no  specific  power  over  the 
constitution.  This  impediment  to  my  progress  was  not  long  re- 
moved, before  another,  of  far  greater  magnitude  in  its  appearan- 
ces, started  up.  There  were  not  wanting  instances  to  prove,  that 
when  the  true  cow  pox  broke  out  among  the  cattle  at  a  dairy,  a 
person  who  had  milked  an  infected  animal,  and  had  thereby  ap- 
parently gone  through  the  disease  in  common  with  others,  was 
liable  to  receive  the  small  pox  afterwards.  This,  like  the  former 
obstacle,  gave  a  painful  check  to  my  fond  and  aspiring  hopes:  but 
reflecting  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  generally  uniform,  and 
that  it  was  not  probable  the  human  constitution  (having  undergone 
the  cow  pox)  should  in  some  instances  be  perfectly  shielded  from 
the  small  pox,  and  in  many  others  remain  unprotected,  I  resu- 
med my  labours  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  result  was  fortu- 
nate; for  I  now  discovered  that  the  virus  of  cow  pox  was  liable  to 
undergo  progressive  changes,  from  the  same  causes  precisely  as 
that  of  small  pox;  and  that  when  it  was  applied  to  the  human 
skin  in  its  degenerated  state,  it  would  produce  the  ulcerative  ef- 
fects in  as  great  a  degree  as  when  it  was  not  decomposed,  and 
sometimes  far  greater;  but  having  lost  its   specific  profierties^  it 
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wks  incapable  of  producing  that  change  upon  the  human  frame 
which  is  requisite  to  render  it  unsusceptible  of  the  variolous  con- 
tagion: so  that  it  became  evident  a  person  might  milk  a  cow  one 
day,  and  having  caught  the  disease,  be  for  ever  secure;  while  ano- 
ther person,  milking  the  same  cow  the  next  day,  might  feel  the 
influence  of  the  virus  in  such  a  way,  as  to  produce  a  sore  or  sores, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  might  experience  an  indisposition  to 
a  considerable  extent;  yet,  as  has  been  observed,  the  specific 
quality  being  lost,  the  constitution  would  receive  no  peculiar  im- 
pression. 

'  Here  the  close  analogy  between  the  virus  of  small  pox  and  of 
cow  pox  becomes  remarkably  conspicuous;  since,  the  former, 
when  taken  from  a  recent  pustule,  and  immediately  used,  gives 
the  perfect  small  pox  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  inoculated: 
but  wlxe^n  taken  in  a  far  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  or  when 
(although  taken  early)  previously  to  its  insertion,  it  be  exposed 
to  such  agents  as,  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature, 
cause  its  decomposition,  it  can  no  longer  be  relied  on  as  effectual. 
This  observation  will  fully  explain  the  source  of  those  errors 
which  have  been  committed  by  many  inoculators  of  the  cow 
pox.  Conceiving  the  whole  process  to  be  so  extremely  simple, 
as  not  to  admit  of  a  mistake,  they  have  been  heedless  about  the 
state  of  the  vaccine  virus;  and  finding  it  limpid,  as  part  of  it 
will  be,  even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  pustule,  when  the 
greater  portion  has  been  converted  into  a  scab,  they  have  felt  an 
improper  confidence,  and  sometimes  mistaken  a  spurious  pustule, 
which  the  vaccine  fluid  in  this  state  is  capable  of  exciting,  for 
that  which  possesses  the  perfect  character. 

'  During  the  investigation  of  the  casual  cow  pox,  I  was  struck 
with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  propagate  the 
disease  by  inoculation,  after  the  manner  of  the  small  pox,  first 
from  the  cow,  and  finally  from  one  human  being  to  another. 
I  anxiously  waited  some  time  lor  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
theory  to  the  test.  At  length  the  period  arrived.  The  first  ex- 
periment was  made  upon  a  lad  of  the  nameof  Phipps,in  whosearm 
a  little  vaccine  virus  was  inserted,  taken  from  the  hand  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  accidentally  infected  by  a  cow.  Notwith- 
standing the  resemblance  which  the  pustule,  thus  excited  on  the 
boy's  arm,  bore  to  variolous  inoculation,  yet  as  the  indisposition  at- 
tending it  was  barely  perceptible,  I  could  scarcely  persuade  my- 
self the  patient  was  secure  from  the  small  pox.  However,  on  his 
being  inoculated  some  months  afterwards,  it  proved  that  he  was 
secure.*  This  case  inspired  me  with  confidence;  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  again  furnish  myself  with  virus  from  the  cow,  I  made  an 
arrangement  for  a  series  of  inoculations.     A  number  of  children 

*  This  boy  was  inoculated  nearly  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  after- 
wards with  variolous  matter,  but  no  other  effect  was  produced  beyond  a  lo- 
cal ioflaiamation  around  the  puactured  part  upon  t^e  arm. 
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were  inoculated  in  succession,  one  from  the  other;  and  after  seve- 
ral months  had  elapsed,  they  were  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the 
small  pox;  some  by  inoculation,  others  by  variolous  effluvia,  and 
some  in  both  ways;  but  they  all  resisted  it.  The  result  of  these 
trials  gradually  led  me  into  a  wid^r  field  of  experiment,  which  I 
went  over  not  only  with  great  attention,  but  with  painful  solicitude. 
This  became  universally  known  through  a  treatise  published  in 
June  1798.  The  result  of  my  further  experience  was  also  brought 
forward  in  subsequent  publications  in  the  two  succeeding  years, 
1799  and  1800.  The  distrust  and  scepticism  which  naturally 
arose  in  the  minds  of  medical  men,  on  my  first  announcing  so  un- 
expected a  discovery,  has  now  nearly  disappeared.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  them,  from  actual  experience,  have  given  their  attesta- 
tions that  the  inoculated  cow  pox  proves  a  perfect  security  against 
the  small  pox;  and  I  shall  probably  be  within  compass  if  I  say, 
thousands  are  ready  to  follow  their  example;  for  the  scope  that 
this  inoculation  has  now  taken  is  immense.  An  hundred  thousand 
persons,  upon  the  smallest  co  mputation,  have  been  inoculated  in 
these  realms.  The  numbers  who  have  partaken  of  its  benefits 
throughout  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  globe  are  incalculable: 
and  it  now  becomes  too  manifest  to  admit  of  controversy,  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  small  pox,  the  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the 
human  species,  must  be  the  final  result  of  this  practice*' 

We  shall  not  adventure  very  deeply  into  the  controversy 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  vaccine  inocu- 
lation. Like  every  other  valuable  improvement,  it  had  to  strug- 
gle its  way  into  general  adoption;  and  though  its  utility  is  now 
pretty  universally  acknowledged,  there  are  not  wanting  a  few 
tenacious  enemies  who  yet  keep  up  an  occasional  and  scatter- 
ed opposition.  That  the  Jennerian  inoculation,  in  the  most  un- 
limited sense  of  the  word,  can  be  considered  as  an  infallible 
preventive  of  the  small  pox,  it  would  be  foolish  to  imagine; — 
inasmuch  as  we  have  it  from  the  discoverer's  own  pen,  that  the 
virus  of  the  cow  pox  is  liable  to  decomposition,  and  may  often 
produce  the  ulcerative  effects,  without  making  sufficient '  im- 
pression on  the  constitution'  to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of 
the  small  pox:  but  that  if  administered  by  skilful  hands  and 
with  the  genuine  virus,  it  is  in  almost  every, — perhaps  we  may 
say,  in  every  case,  a  security  against  the  variolous  infection,  we 
think  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated. — In  order  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  relative  to  the 
merits  of  the  respective  modes  of  treatment,  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Compara- 
tive Sketch  of  the  Effects  of  Variolous,  and  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

In  the  first  section  we  have  a  statement  of  the  mortality  occa- 
sioned by  the  natural  small  pox.  It  appears,  that,  of  those  in- 
fected in  the  natural  war/,  one  out  of  six  are,  upon  an  average, 
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brought  to  the  grave;  and  that,  of  those  inoculated,  about  one 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty*  are  generally  carried  off.  Before  the 
Jennerian  discovery,  it  is  computed  that  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
forty  thousand  people  fell  victims  to  the  small  pox  every  year. 
In  1520  the  same  pestiferous  disease  swept  away  nearly  one 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain; — in  1733  it  nearly  depo- 
pulated Greenland; — in  1793  it  carried  off,  in  six  weeks,  no 
less  than  five  thousand  four  hundred  persons  in  the  Isle  of 
France; — and  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  drove  from  their 
settlements  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, — 
who  on  their  return,  found  their  village  a  desert  covered  with 
the  white  bones  of  five  hundred  human  beings.  On  Russia  the 
small  pox  laid  annually  a  tax  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Of 
those  infected  in  Constantinople  one  half  usually  died.  The 
capital  of  Thibet  was  deserted  three  years  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  the  disorder;  the  villages  of  Ceylon  were  usu- 
ally left  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  India  its  effects  were  equally  alarming 
and  terrific.  All  over  the  globe,  in  short,  wherever  the  small 
pox  has  made  its  appearance,  every  effect  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive plague  has  usually  followed  in  the  train. 

Section  the  Second  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  small  pox  inoculation.  And  here  we  have 
the  striking  observation — that  although,  since  the  inoculation,  a 
far  less  proportion  of  a  given  number  infected  are  the  victims 
of  the  disease;  yet,  as  the  prevalence  now  is  incalculably  greater 
than  it  was  before,  the  total  number  who  die  annually  is  con- 
siderably augmented.  In  other  words,  the  proportional  num- 
ber is  diminished, — while  the  actual  number  is  increased.  An- 
tecedently to  the  inoculative  system,  the  appearance  of  the 
small  pox  made  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  desert  their  dwel- 
lings, and  caused  those  who  stayed  at  home  to  be  extremely  cir- 
cumspect and  cautious  about  catching  the  infection.  But  as 
soon  as  its  fatality  was  in  part  prevented  by  inoculation,  no 
person  took  any  anxious  measures  to  avoid  the  disorder.  It 
was  the  common  reflection  that  one  might  as  well  have  it  first 
as  last;  and,  accordingly,  in  places  where  in  former  times  the 
small  pox  had  only  appeared  at  intervals  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  and  forty  years,  hardly  a  single  adult  now  existed  who 
had  not  received  the  inoculation.  '  Every  year  thousands  un- 
dergo this  operation  (says  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague):  and 

*  In  some  publications,  and  in  one  part  of  that  under  consideration,  the 
number  is  stated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty.  We  have  preferred  the  one  given 
in  the  text, — because  Mr.  Pruen  is  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  assertion  of 
the  Bramins, — that  they  were  enabled  to  save  one  in  two  hundred  of  their 
inoculated  patients;  a  disbelief  which  would  be  obviously  unfounded,  if  En- 
glish inoculators  lost  only  one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
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the  French  ambassador  says,  pleasantly,  that  they  take  the  small 
pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they  take  the  waters  in  other 
countries.'  Dr.  Lettsom  found  upon  comparing  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  London,  that,— whereas  during  the  forty-two  years 
between  1667  and  1722,  before  the  small-pox  was  inoculated, 
only  seventy-two  in  one  thousand  were  carried  off  by  that  dis- 
order,— during  the  forty-two  years  between  1731  and  1772, 
while  the  small  pox  inoculation  was  in  full  practice,  the  pro- 
portion was  as  great  as  eighty-nine  in  one  thousand.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  upon  collating  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
other  places;  and  the  general  conclusion  is,  that  of  all  the  deaths 
in  Great  Britain,  about  one  in  ten  was  occasioned  by  the  small 
pox.  Of  those  inoculated  in  London,  Dr.  Ring  computed 
that  one  in  a  hundred  was  carried  off  in  consequence  of  '  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  and  of  the  frequent  necessity  of  in- 
oculating children  at  an  improper  age.'  In  France  the  pro- 
portion between  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  and  the  number 
of  those  occasioned  by  the  small  pox,  was  about  one  in  fourteen. 
During  the  year  1802  no  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  number 
of  deaths  in  Paris  were  occasioned  by  this  one  disease.  And 
it  is  pretty  evident,  upon  the  whole,  that  inoculation^  had  rather 
enhanced,  than  diminished  the  evil. 

We  have,  in  Section  Third,  an  account  of  the  Jennerian 
discovery,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  vacci^iation.was  pro- 
pagated to  every  corner  of  the  earth.  In  less  than  six  years 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  discovery,  it  is  supposed  that 
more  persons  received  the  cow  pox,  than  had  ever  been  inocu- 
lated for  the  small  pox.  National  antipathies,  which  would  have 
prevented  the  diffusion  of  almost  any  other  discovery,  were  no 
obstacle  at  all  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Jennerian  inocu- 
lation. It  soon  spread  all  over  France;  and  was  propagated 
thence  in  every  direction  throughout  the  other  continent.  In 
1799,  only  a  year  after  the  discovery.  Dr.  Waterhouse  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Jenner  of  America,  by  introducing  vaccination 
among  ourselves: — and  thus  by  means  the  most  pacific  imagin- 
able, Jenner  is  perhaps  the  only  individual  who  has  ever 
achieved  any  thing  like  an  universal  empire.  The  '  goddess 
Vaccina,'  to  adopt  his  own  system  of  mythology,  has  more 
worshippers  than  all  the  rest  of  the  fabulous  deities  put 
together. 

Section  Fourth — '  The  Progress  of  Vaccination  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.'  Vaccine  inoculation  made  its  way  the  slowest 
among  Dr.  Jenner's  own  countrymen;  though,  with  all  the  oppo- 
sition it  had  to  encounter,  its  progress  was  sufficiently  rapid  to 
demonstrate  the  general  opinion  of  its  utility.  Societies  were 
established  for  its  propagation;  and  not  only  the  whole  medical 
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faculty,  but  ladies,  clergymen,  and  country  gentlemen,  assumed 
the  lancet,  and  bore  a  hand  in  the  benevolent  undertaking.*  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  absolutely  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
bers who  have  been  vaccinated,  even  in  Great  Britain; — much 
less  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  neither 
in  England,  nor  in  America,  can  be  found  hardly  a  single  adult 
individual  who  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  the  operation. 

The  Fifth  Section  is  '  On  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the 
Variolous,  and  Vaccine  Inoculation.'  The  superiority  of  the 
latter  over  the  former  appears  in  the  fact, — that,  even  were  the 
variolous  granted  to  be  as  efficacious  as  the  vaccine  inocula- 
tion, the  loathsome  and  painful  circumstances  which  attend  the 
former  would  be  an  adequate  inducement  for  its  discontinu- 
ance. Besides  being  infectious  when  inoculated,  the  small  pox 
not  unfrequently  excites  the  scrofula;  proves  almost  always 
mortal  to  very  young  patients;  and,  in  lour  cases  out  of  five, 
is  fatal  to  women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy, — while  hardly  one 
foetus  in  twenty  escapes  the  fate  of  its  mother.  Those  who  do 
not  go  down  to  the  dark  mansion  of  death,  are  in  a  great  many 
instances  immured  in  the  living  grave  of  absolute  blindness; — 
and  thus,  on  whatever  side  we  view  the  subject,  we  see  the  va- 
riolous inoculation  beset  with  such  horrors  as  hardly  to  render 
its  beneficial  effects  a  topic  of  much  congratulation.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  vaccination  is  the  most  innocent  of  all  re- 
medies; and  while  its  cures  are  effected  with  ten  times — nay 
perhaps,  with  a  hundred  times,  as  much  certainty  as  the  other 
— it  does  not,  like  the  small  pox,  disfigure  the  body,  and 
leave  behind  it  any  detrimental  or  disagreeable  affection.  The 
Jennerian  inoculation  is  not,  as  we  said  before,  an  infallible 
specific; — but,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  fallibility,  it  is  pre- 

*  '  All  the  requisite  knowledge  (says  Dr.  Willan,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  zealous  champions  of  vaccination)  may  possibly  be  obtained  by  cler- 
gymen, ladies,  and  country  gentlemen;  but  as  many  incidental  circum- 
stances will  occur,  requiring  chirurgical  attention,  the  management  of  the 
operation,  with  responsibility,  should  be  generally  left  to  surgeons;  who 
likewise  deserve  their  reward,  since,  by  adopting  and  encouraging  the  new- 
practice,  they  have  abandoned  what  has  for  centuries  been  the  most  lucra- 
tive part  of  their  profession.'  To  these  sensible  remarks,  we  may  subjoin 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jenner  himself.  '  AlUiough  vaccine  inoculation  (says 
he,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Medical  Journal,  for  August,  1804) 
does  not  inflict  a  severe  disease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  mild  af- 
fection, scarcely  meriting  the  term  '  disease,'  yet,  nevertheless,  the  inocu- 
lator  should  be  extremely  careful  to  obtain  a  just  and  clear  conception  of 
this  important  branch  of  medical  science.  He  should  not  only  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  and  agencies  of  the  vaccine  virus  on  the  constitu- 
tion, but  those  of  the  variolous  also,  as  they  often  interfere  with  each  other. 
A  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  person  to 
practise  vacciue  inoculation;  he  shoijld  possess  a  particular  knowledge.' 
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cisely  op  a  par  with  the  small  pox:  and,  indeed,  there  is  no 
article  in  the  whole  materia  medica^  which  will  not  fail  of  ef- 
fecting its  cure,  if  improperly  composed  or  unskilfully  admi- 
nistered.— In  the  early  part  of  the  controversy  which  was 
excited  by  the  discovery  of  vaccine  matter,  it  was  objected, 
that,  although  the  new  inoculation  might  be  efficacious  for  a 
time,  the  duration  of  its  efficacy  would  be  very  short  and  tem- 
porary;— and  that,  moreover,  even  its  efficacy  had  never  been 
tested  by  the  epidemical  prevalence  of  the  small  pox.  The  first 
objection  was  evidently  a  subterfuge;  intended  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  practice  of  vaccination,  by  referring  to  a  species  of  tes- 
timony which  years  alone  could  produce.  The  second  objection 
was  the  most  ingenious; — inasmuch  as  if  the  small  pox  should 
once  rage  epidemically  after  the  vaccine  practice,  the  inefficacy 
of  that  mode  was  demonstrated  at  once:  and  thus  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Jennerian  remedy  took  for  granted  the  very  fact, 
which  would  have  been  the  last  to  be  conceded  by  the  other 
side. 

Section  Sixth  is  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of  the  '  Testi- 
monies in  favour  of  Vaccine  Inoculation.'  It  is  rightly  observed, 
that  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  is  the  universal  prevalence 
of  the  practice: — but  then  it  is  gratifying  to  receive  the  direct 
and  tangible  evidence  of  public  societies, — the  resolutions,  the 
medals,  and  the  diplomas,  which  came  pouring  upon  the  dis- 
coverer, like  the  hats  and  bonnets  that  suffocated  Draco  as  he 
entered  the  Aeginian  theatre.  It  will  be  impossible  to  enume- 
rate them  all:  and  we  can  only  take  them  in  the  gross,  by  say- 
ing that,  up  to  1 804,  the  addresses,  resolutions,  &c.  amounted 
to  about  thirty-five;  the  diplomas  to  about  twenty;  and  the 
medals,  &c.  to  more  than  a  dozen.  The  medal  presented  by 
the  medical  society  of  London,  bore  on  one  side  the  following 
inscription: — 

Don.  Soc.  Med.  Lond.  An.  Salut.  1773. 
Insit. 
E.  Jenner,  M.  D. 
Socio  suo  eximio 

ob 
Vaccinationem 
Exploratam. 

But  even  before  the  promulgation  of  his  discovery  of  vacci- 
nation. Dr.  Jenner  had  made  himself  known  to  the  scientific 
world,  by  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1788),  in- 
titled  *•  Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo.* 
He  has  always  been  very  strongly  attached  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history, — of  that  department,  particularly,  which  embraces 
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ornithology;  and  he  has  several  times  suggested  the  outlines  of 
a  paper  on  the  subject, — which  his  numerous  avocations,  how- 
ever, have  not  left  him  sufficient  time  to  compose.  About  the 
year  1789  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societv;  and  in 
1 792  he  took  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  physic. — Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  power  to  draw  him  from  the  Tusculanean  re- 
treat of  Berkeley; — where  he  still  continued  in  the  unambitious 
capacity  of  a  country  physician,  and  devoted  a  part  of  his  time 
to  the  gratuitous  vaccination  of  the  indigent  poor.  There  can 
be  no  better  picture  of  a  benevolent  man  than  that  which  is 
drawn  in  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  from  a  friend 
who  had  been  to  visit  Jenner. 

'  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  arrived  at  Berkeley,  and 
immediately  v/aited  on  my  friend.  He  was  just  sitting  down  to 
breakfast.  After  the  usual  congratulations  and  inquiries  respect- 
ing our  common  friends  were  over,  I  joined  him  in  the  repast  of 
Avhich  he  was  about  to  partake.  Our  conversation,  as  might  be 
expected,  did  not  dwell  long  on  other  topics,  but  soon  hastened  to 
that  important  subject  v/hich  has  for  some  time  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  mankind,  I  mean  the  discovery  of  vaccine  inoculation. 
I  heard  with  much  regret  of  the  obstacles  which  envy,  prejudice, 
and  ignorance  had  raised  to  impede  the  progress  of  this  salutary 
practice,  and  with  heartfelt  pleasure  of  its  extensive  and  rapid 
propagation  through  almost  every  country  of  the  globe.  The 
parlour,  in  which  we  were  sitting,  looked  into  an  agreeable  lawn, 
one  side  of  which  ran  a  walk,  here  and  there  perceptible  between 
trees,  till  at  length  it  was  completely  lost  in  a  thick  bower.  I 
had  observed,  during  our  conversation,  a  great  number  of  females, 
with  children  in  their  arms  or  by  their  sides,  passing  down  the 
walk,  and  proceeding  forward  into  the  bower,  which  interrupted 
them  from  my  view.  The  circumstance  veiy  much  excited  my 
curiosity;  and  I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  the  conversation 
to  inquire  of  my  friend  what  it  meant.  It  has  been  my  custoin 
for  some  time,  said  he,  to  set  apart  one  morning  in  the  week  for 
inoculating  the  poor;  and  this  being  the  appointed  day,  the  people 
you  see  are  come  from  the  adjacent  villages  on  that  account.  You 
wonder,  perhaps,  continued  he,  to  see  them  go  so  regularly  into 
the  bower  and  disappear;  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  In  the  midst 
of  those  trees  is  a  small  njansion,  built  in  the  cottage  style;  it  con- 
sists of  one  room  only;  and  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  rural  appearance  to  that  part  of  my  garden.  I  have  lately  con- 
verted it  into  a  place  of  utility;  and  the  people  who  come  to 
be  inoculated  assemble  there,  and  wait  until  I  come  among 
them.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  given  my  little  cottage  the 
name  of  the  Temple  of  Vaccina;  and  like  a  faithful  priest,  added 
he,  smiling,  i  ara  always  anxious  to  find  it  filled  with  worsliippers. 
But  after  breakfast  you  shall  go  with  me,  and  see  in  what  manner 
we  proceed.  I  agreed  to  the  pioposal  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  we  both  rose  up,  and  went  together  to  the  cottage.  We 
found  it  almost  full  of  poor  people  with  their  children.  My  friend 
first  examined  the  arms  of  those  he  had  inoculated  the  week  be- 
fore, and  then  inoculated  others,  strictly  enjoining  the  parents  to 
bring  them  the  next  appointed  day.  I  felt  a  mixture  of  pain  and 
entertainment  in  hearing  some  of  the  poor  villagers  express  their 
apprehensions  respecting  the  benefit  which  vaccine  inoculation 
afforded  them,  and  relate  the  prejudices  of  their  rustic  neigh- 
bours. But  the  doctor  very  well  understands  the  art  of  dealing 
•with  their  prejudices;  and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  observe 
the  gentle  and  effectual  manner  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
sooth  their  minds.  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  said  he,  after  they 
were  gone  out,  that  these  poor  children  are  forever  secured  from 
the  dreadful  evils  which  the  disease  I  am  striving  to  exterminate 
might  have  brought  upon  them:  and  when  I  consider  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  human  race  who  have  already  availed  themselves  of 
the  benefit,  which  I  had  the  felicity  to  announce  to  mankind,  and 
those  who  will  hereafter  avail  tliemselves  of  it,  my  pleasure  is 
so  great,  and  my  gratitude  towards  that  Being  whom  I  know  to 
be  the  author  of  every  blessing  is  so  lively,  that  I  can  scarcely 
express  either  the  one  or  the  other  You  have,  said  I,  good  rea- 
son to  feel  so:  and  with  regard  to  your  little  temple  here,  revert- 
ing to  the  appellation  which  he  had  given  to  his  cottage,  it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  for  us,  that  the  system  of  polytheism  has  given 
place  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  else  Vaccina  would  have  been  in- 
troduced as  a  new  deity  to  the  world,  and  men,  if  they  regarded 
the  advantages  which  she  produced,  would  have  done  homage  in 
this  rural  mansion,  with  greater  delight  and  veneration  than  in 
the  most  magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples  that  ever  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Greece  and  Rome.' 

Indeed  benevolence  and  generosity  seem  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant traits  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Jenner.  He  might  haN  e 
rendered  himself  the  richest  individual  in  the  world,  had  he 
chosen  to  husband  his  discovery;  but,  so  far  was  he  from  co- 
veting emolument  at  all,  that  he  voluntarih'  subscribed  one 
thousand  guineas  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  the  transportation  of  the 
cow  pox  into  India.  On  various  other  occasions  the  same 
generosity  has  manifested  itself.  He  always  contributed  a 
liberal  proportion  towards  the  relief  of  any  of  his  profession, 
when  they  became  indigent  or  embarrassed.  On  one  occasion 
Dr.  Lettsom  informed  him  ot  the  pecuniary  difficidties  with 
which  one  of  the  faculty  was  obliged  to  struggle,  and  proposed 
to  contribute  a  mite  in  conjimction  with  him  in  order  to  dis- 
embarrass the  unfortunate  physician.  Dr.  Jenner  does  not 
appeal-  to  be  a  man  of  many  words;  and  after  expressing  his 
cordial  willingness  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  L.  he  soon  turned 
the  conversation  on  some  other  topic: — but  the  next  day  he 
wrote  his  associate  the  following  laconic  and  characteristic 
note: — 
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'  I  write  this  note  just  to  propose  an  amendment  with  respect 
to  the  sum  for  the  use  of  our  friend.  Will  you  let  it  be  fifty 
instead  of  thirty  guineas?  Yes. 

'  E.  Jenner.* 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  contend,  at  this  time  in 
the  dav,  that  Jenner  is  a  great,  as  well  as  a  good  man.  There 
seems,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  to  be  something  extremely  remov- 
ed from  w^orldly  glory  both  in  the  discovery,  and  in  the  dis- 
semination of  vaccine  matter: — and  yet  if  we  consider  the  sub- 
ject in  reference  to  the  amount  of  good  which  the  Jennerian 
inoculation  has  produced, — and  this  is  the  standard  to  which 
all  achievements  should  be  reduced, — we  think  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination  is  fully  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  greatest  of 
men.  Nor  should  the  lowly  origin  of  the  specific  be  consider- 
ed as  detractive  of  his  merit;  for  if  Newton  owes  his  celebrity 
to  an  apple,  and  Franklin  to  a  kite,  surely  Jenner  should  not 
be  thrust  down,  because  the  whole  current  of  his  benevolent 
works  is  traceable  to  no  more  dignified  a  source  than  the  teat 
of  a  cow. 

Art.  IV. — Conversations  on  Political  Economy^  in  which  the 
Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  the 
author  of"  Conversations  on  Chemistry."  12mo.  pp.  x,  464. 
Price  9s.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. — To  be  republished 
by  M.Thomas. — From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

TT  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  for 
■*-  one  intimately  acquainted  with  a  science,  to  introduce  an- 
other even  to  the  elements  of  it.  He  may  begin  at  the  beginning, 
define  terms,  lay  down  general  principles,  deduce  particular 
truths,  and  go  on  regularly,  clearing  as  he  goes,  and  leaving 
nothing  for  an  after  parenthesis;  and  yet,  only  overwhelm  the 
memory,  perplex  the  reason,  and  ultimately  disgust  his  pupil 
with  the  subject.  Such  a  plan  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  natural 
to  the  tutor,  and  the  most  proper  for  any  one,  w^ho,  in  some 
degree  already  acquainted  with  the  subject,  should  yet  wish 
to  refresh  his  memory  upon  it.  He  knows  how  the  terms  de- 
fined are  to  come  into  play,  and  whither  the  general  principles 
tend;  and,  therefore,  what  he  is  about.  He  sees  that  the 
arrangement  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  for  the 
science  abstractly  considered,  the  one  that  will  most  concisely 
develop  truth,  and  is  least  liable  to  lead  into  repetition; — and  he 
has  that  satisfaction  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  order, 
A  mind  totally  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  knows  nothing 
of  all  this.  With  such  a  one,  we  will  venture  to  say,  the  most 
concise  and  least  repetitious  method,  is  not  the  best:  the  one 
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which  most  regularly  develops  the  science,  is  not  the  most  phi- 
losophical. The  most  philosophical,  because  the  most  natural 
method,  is  that  which  accommodates  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
learnerj  the  best  teacher  is  he  who  can  most  fully  put  himself 
in  the  pupiFs  place.  Such  a  teacher,  we  imagine,  would  open 
a  way  into  any  science,  by  some  observation  likely  to  occur  to 
an  uninstructed  and  inquisitive  mind; — as  upon  the  flight  of  a 
stone,  the  weight  of  a  body,  the  game  of  see-saw,  in  the  mechan- 
ics;— the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  or  the  vicissitude  of 
day  and  night,  in  astronomy; — ^the  freezing  of  water,  or  the 
working  of  a  steam-engine,  in  chemistr}-. — no  matter  what  the 
observation,  so  that  it  in-»^olves  some  grand  principle  of  the  sci- 
ence. By  leading'  questions  he  will  draw  the  pupil  to  the 
development  of  the  principle;  and  place  it  full  before  him; 
he  will  follow,  or  in  seeming  to  follow,  he  will  in  some  mea- 
sure direct  the  course  of  the  pupil's  mind;  making  observations, 
tracing  consequences,  starting  objections.  In  such  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  science,  the  form  of  dialogue  is  oljviously  very  desir- 
able. 

We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  olu-  old  friend,  Mrs.  B.  again. 
We  know  no  one  under  whose  guidance  we  should  rather 
place  a  beginner  in  chemistry  or  political  economy.  The  '  con- 
'  versations  on  chemistr}'  stand  in  no  need  of  any  praise  of  ours. 
For  its  luminous  order, — its  power,  we  mean,  of  making  a 
child  think  luminously  upon  the  subject,  and  then  aptly  fol- 
lov.'ing  up  the  train  of  thought  thus  excited, — its  beautiful  illus- 
trations, its  pertinent  experiments,  its  natural  and  well-bred 
dialogue,  and  its  easy  and  graceful  stjle,  it  stands  at  the  very  top 
of  the  scientific  library  of  the  school-room.  It  is  the  best 
praise  we  can  give  to  the  work  before  us,  to  say  that  it  is  fully 
worthv  of  its  predecessor.  From  such  a  work  jt  is  difficult  to 
knov/  v.^hat  to  quote.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality  of 
matter,  and  of  the  arrangement  of  course,  v.^e  can  give  no  spe- 
cimen. M^e  shall  venture  at  random.  Caroline  objects  to  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  human  industry,  as  tending  to 
throw  the  poor  out  of  employment. 

<  Mrs.  B.  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  whatever  abridges  and  facilitates  labour  will  eventually  in- 
crease the  demand  for  labourers. 

'  Curoline.  Or,  in  other  words,  to  turn  people  out  of  work  is 
the  most  certain  means  of  pi'ocuring  them  employment! — This  is 
»>recisely  the  objection  I  was  making  to  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery. 

'  Mrn.  D.  The  invention  of  machinery,  I  allow,  is  at  first  at- 
tended v.ith  some  partial  and  temporary  inconvenience  and  hard- 
ship; liut  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  are 
almost  incalculable  both  in  extent  and  duration.     When  any  new 
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machine  or  process  whatever  which  abridges  or  facilitates  labour, 
is  adopted,  the  commodity  produced  by  it  falls  in  price,  the  low 
price  enables  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  become  purchasers, 
the  deinand  for  it  increases,  and  the  supply  augments  in  proportion; 
so  that  eventually  more  hands  are  employed  in  its  fabrication  than 
were  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  process.  When,  for  in- 
stance, the  machine  for  weaving  stockings  was  first  invented,  it 
was  considered  a  severe  hardship  on  those  who  had  earned  a 
maintenance  by  knitting  them;  but  the  superior  facility  with  which 
stockings  were  made  in  the  loom,  rendered  them  so  much  cheap- 
er, that  those,  who  before  were  unable  to  purchase  them,  could 
now  indulge  in  the  comfort  of  wearing  them,  and  the  prodigious 
increase  of  demand  for  stockings  enabled  all  the  knitters  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  by  spinning  the  materials  that  were  to  be  woven  into 
stockings. 

'■  Carolme.  That  was  a  resource  in  former  times,  but  house- 
hold spinning  is  scarcely  ever  seen  since  Arkwright's  invention  of 
spiniiing-jennies.  Where  arc  spinners  now  to  find  employment? 
The  improvement  in  machinery  drive  these  poor  workmen  from 
one  expedient  to  another,  till  I  fear  at  last  every  resource  will  be 
exhausted 

'  Mrs.  B.  No;  that  cannot  be  the  cause.  Where  there  is  ca- 
pital the  poor  will  always  find  employment.  In  countries  possess- 
ed of  great  wealth  we  see  prodigious  works  undertaken.  Roads 
cut  through  hills;  canals  uniting  distant  rivers,  magnificent  bridges, 
splendid  edifices,  and  a  variety  of  otb.er  enterprises  which  give 
work  to  thousands,  independently  of  the  usual  employment  of  ca- 
pital in  agriculture,  manufacturies,  and  trade.  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  all  this?  It  is  in  order  that  the  rich  may  employ  their  capi- 
tal; for  in  a  secure  and  free  government  no  man  will  suffer  any 
part  of  it  to  lie  idle;  the  demand  for  labour  is  therefore  proportion- 
ed to  the  extent  of  capital.  Industiy,  we  have  already  observed, 
knows  no  other  limits,  l^e  capitalist  who  employs  a  new  ma- 
chine is  no  doubt  the  immediate  gainer  by  it;  but  it  is  the  public 
who  derives  from  it  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  advantage.  It 
is  they  Avho  profit  by  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  the  goods  fabri- 
cated by  the  machine;  and  singular  as  it  may  appear,  no  class  of 
the  public  receives  greater  benefit  from  the  reduction  of  those  pro- 
cesses which  abridge  manual  labour,  than  the  working  classes,  as 

it  is  they  who  are  most  interested  in  the  cheapness  of  goods.'    pp. 
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Art.  V. —  The  Danger  of  the  Smallest  Deviation  from  Truth 
Illustrated:  a  Story  founded  on  Fact.  By  Augustus  Von 
Kotzebue. — From  Ackerman^s  Repository. 

TIJ'HEN  I  was  at  B  *  *  *,  I  took  a  walk  one  morning  in  the 

'  ^  park,  accompanied  by  a  friend.  We  chanced  to  pass  a  sum- 

mer-hc<use,  in  which   were  seated  two  young  and  beautiful 
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females,  the  one  in  deep  mourning,  with  her  handkerchief  t© 
-  her  eyes,  the  other  in  morning  negligee^  drawing  figures  upon 
the  sand  with  the  point  of  her  parasol.  Neither  of  them  ob- 
served us.  '  Do  you  know  those  ladies?'  said  I  to  my  friend. 
'  O,  yes!'  he  replied;  '  she  in  mourning  is  the  widow  of  cap- 
tain B ,  and  the  other  is  the  countess  of  S .     They 

have  been  iriends  from  their  childhood,  but  affliction  has  now 
united  them  more  closely  than  ever."  My  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited; we  sat  down  upon  a  bench,  and  he  related  what  fol- 
lows:— 

Emily  and  Laura  were  educated  together.  They  were  of 
the  same  rank  and  age,  and  both  equally  amiable.  The  only 
difference  between  them  consisted  in  Emily's  wealth  and  Lau- 
ra's poverty.  Both,  however,  were  rich  in  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  in  due  time  both  attracted  admirers. 
Among  other  young  men  who  were  introduced  to  their  notice, 

was  captain  B .     He  was  more  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 

nature,  who  had  given  him  a  handsome  person  and  the  sweet- 
est disposition,  than  to  fortune,  Avho  had  been  more  sparing  of 
her  favours.  Long  did  his  heart  waver  between  Emily  and 
Laura,  but  at  length  fixed  upon  the  former.  Possibly  he  might 
not  himself  have  been  able  to  account  for  this  choice;  but  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  him,  well  knew  that  self-interest 
was  not  the  motive.  This  feeling,  however,  operated  the  more 
strongly  on  Emily's  father;  for  though  his  daughter  was  really 
attached  to  the  captain,  yet  she  was  so  incessantly  lectured  on 
the  subject  of  filial  obedience  and  submission  to  the  will  of  pa- 
rents, that  the  gentle  creature  at  length  yielded,  and  promised 
to  stifle  the  growing  passion.  To  second  this  resolution  as 
much  as  possible,  her  father  sent  her  to  a  distant  country  seat, 
where  she  languished  a  whole  year  i.i  solitary  seclusion.  Her 
flowers,  her  pigeons,  and  her  correspondence  with  Laura,  were 
her  sole  amusements.  Her  father  allowed  her  to  read  no 
novels,  and  he  acted  wisely,  as  she  would  otherwise  have 
scarcely  succeeded  so  well  in  banishing  the  captain  from  her 
thoughts.  In  her  own  letters,  as  well  as  in  those  of  her  friend, 
his  name  was  likewise  interdicted,  as  they  passed  through  her 
father's  hands;  and  as  they  came  from  a  country  infected  with 
the  pestilence  of  love,  he  never  failed  to  open  them  first,  in 
order  to  preserve  Laura  from  the  contagion. 

Though  Emily  had  quitted  the  town,  still  the  number  of  her 
admirers  did  not  decline,  for  her  fortune  was  left  behind.  She 
resembled  the  invisible  deity  of  the  Athenians,  on  whose  altars 
the  votaries  offered  sacrifice  without  knowing  how  he  looked. 
Many,  indeed,  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  becoming  person- 
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ally  acquainted  with  her;  and  those  who  knew  her  were  anxi- 
ous to  see  her  again:  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  her 
father  would  consent  to  gratify  these  desires.  At  length  young 

S made  his  appearance.    He  was  a  rich  count,  who  had 

seen  the  great  Pitt — I  mean  the  diamond  known  by  that 
name — had  dined  with  Vergennes,  and  been  blown  up  with 
one  of  the  floating  batteries  at  Gibraltar;  and  in  other  respects 
a  tolerably  good  sort  of  a  man,  who  was  fond  of  his  poodle, 
and  settled  an  annuity'  on  his  superannuated  tutor.  He  occa- 
sionally read  books,  and  always  took  the  tone  from  the  last  he 
had  perused.  This  young  man  had  presented  himself  as  a  suitor 
to  Emily,  or  rather  to  Emily's  father,  who  could  not  resist  his 
charms,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  the  country.  The  fair 
Emily  was  just  feeding  her  pigeons  when  a  fine  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door;  a  fine  gentleman  stepped  out  of  it,  and  said 
many  fine  things  to  her.  Her  father,  at  the  same  time,  gave  her 
to  understand,  that  this  was  the  knight  who  was  come  to  de- 
liver the  captive  princess  from  the  enchanted  castle.  Now  let 
a  young  lady  be  ever  so  fond  of  her  pigeons,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  she  is  much  fonder  of  liberty.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder, 
especially  as  the  count  was  agreeable  enough,  and  as  Emily  was 
anxious  to  be  delivered  from  her  dungeon,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
she  signified  her  compliance  with  her  father's  wishes.  After 
the  honey  moon,  the  young  count  foimd  a  residence  in  the 
country  rather  dull;  the  countess  agreed  with  him;  the  steeds 
were  harnassed,  and  away  they  drove  to  town. 

Laura  was  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  her  friend  again,  and 
captain  B the  very  re\  erse;  for  no  sooner  had  he  succeed- 
ed in  banishing  Emily's  image  from  his  heart,  than  her  sudden 
re-appearance  threatened  to  replace  it  there  in  glowing  colours. 
He  met  Emih'  in  company,  bowed  respectfullv,  and  turned 
pale:  Emily  courtesied  low,  and  blushed.  The  captain  stam- 
mered forth  a  congratulation  which  nobody  understood,  and 
Emily  an  answer  which  nobody  heard.  '  What  is  to  be  done?' 
thought  the  captain,  on  his  return  home  at  night;  '  shall  I  tor- 
ment myself  to  no  purpose?  or  shall  1  stri\  e  to  seduce  the 
count's  young  wife?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  will  look 
out  for  some  other  female,  who  shall  make  the  world,  if 
not  a  paradise,  at  least  tolerable  to  me.  The  sweet  fruits  of 
Hymen  are  not  brought  to  maturity  only  in  the  hot-house  of 
love,  they  grow  also  in  the  shade  of  reason.  Nor  have  I  far  to 
look;  happiness  is  generally  nearer  to  us  than  wx  imagine. 
Laura  is  an  amiable  creature,  domestic  and  unaffected.  I  will 
marry  Laura.'  With  this  resolution  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
with  this  resolution  he  awoke.  '  I  lo\'e  you  dearlv,'  said  he,  the 
next  evening  to  Laura,  '  can  you  love  me?'  I^aiua  had  long 
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loved  him,  though  she  had  concealed  her  passion;  she  had  now 
no  longer  any  cause  to  dissemble,  and  in  less  than  a  month  they 
were  man  and  wife.  They  were  happy  too,  though  no  maidens 
dressed  in  white  strewed  flowers  at  their  wedding;  and  '<is  the 
dispositions  of  both  were  naturally  amiable,  happy  they  con- 
tinued to  be  till  the  demon  of  jealousy  interfered  to  disturb 
their  happiness. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  captain  should  not  be  able  to 
view  Emily  with  total  indifference;  and  it  was  equally  natural 
that  Emily  should  still  feel  some  interest  for  the  captain.  He 
saAV  in  her  a  charming  woman,  who,  but  for  her  father's  prohi- 
bition, woidd  have  been  his  wife:  she  beheld  in  him  an  amiable 
man,  whose  first  love  she  had  been,  and — as  her  vanity  whis- 
pered— pei-haps  still  was.  Neither  ever  indulged  in  the  most 
distant  hint  at  their  former  situation,  but  he  spoke  with  more 
shiness  to  her  than  to  any  odier  woman;  and  she  answered  him 
with  greater  embarrassment  than  any  other  man.  Their  beha- 
viour did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  young  count,  in  whom  it 
excited  considerable  uneasiness.  As  he  had  just  been  reading  a 
novel,  in  which  a  sensible  husband  had  by  a  generous  confi- 
dence prevented  his  wife  from  dishonouring  herself,  he  deter- 
mined to  conceal  his  disquietude,  and  even  pretended  to  be 
pleased  when  Emilv  paid  frequent  visits  to  Laura.  '  Why 
don't  you  go  to  see  Laura?'  he  would  sometimes  say.  '  'Tis  a 
long  time  since  you  visited  her.  It  is  my  Avish  that  you  should 
not  neglect  your  friend.'  This  was  the  first  xvhite  lie  (as  it  is 
commonly  called)  that  paved  the  way  to  the  subsequent  ca- 
tastrophe. The  strange  behaviour  of  her  husband  and  her  friend 
had  equally  forced  itself  upon  Laura's  notice,  and  had  given  her 
no  less  uneasiness.  She  was  ashamed,  however,  to  confess  it  to 
either.  The  captain,  indeed,  once  asked,  in  a  moment  of  confi- 
dence, '  Are  vou  inclined  to  be  jealous?'  and  she  replied  with  a 
laugh, '  O,  no!' — This  was  the  second  \xaXx\x\k\.  on  which  the  de- 
mon of  mischief  built  his  plan. 

The  winter  passed  pretty  quietly.  The  fire  glowed  imder 
the  ashes.  One  day  in  the  following  spring,  the  young- 
count  was  invited  to  a  party  of  pleasure  in  the  country^  The 
person  who  ga\e  the  inxitation  was  a  bachelor,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  sex  even  in  spring,  and  v/hose  convivial  parties 
therefore  consisted  entiieh'  of  men.  The  count  was  not  to  re- 
turn till  the  next  morning.  Emily  was  left  at  home  a  prey  to 
tnmii.  In  this  situation  she  received  a  message  from  Laura, 
Avho  sent  her  word  that  her  husband  would  be  en  duty  that 
night,  that  he  would  not  return  home  till  towards  morning,  and 
therefore  she  would  be  glad  if  Emily  would  spend  the  evening 
with  her.  Emily  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  passing  a  fcAV  hours 
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agreeably,  and  complied.  Her  bookseller  had  just  sent  her  the 
first  two  volumes  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  novels  that  had 
appeared  for  many  years.  These  she  took  with  her  to  her 
friend's,  and  on  her  arrival  there  sent  home  her  carriage.  The 
ladies  diverted  themselves  in  the  most  innocent  manner,  and 
after  supper  Emily  proposed  to  read  for  half  an  hour  longer. 
Half  an  hour  was  prolonged  to  an  hour,  and  one  hour  to  two. 
The  book  became  more  fascinating  the  farther  she  proceeded; 
Emily  forgot  to  send  for  her  carriage;  and  it  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  the  captain  returned,  and  found  her  still 
engaged  in  reading.  The  ladies  were  frightened  when  they 
heard  how  late  it  was.  Emily  snatched  up  her  gloves  and 
shawl,  requested  her  friend  to  send  for  a  hackney  coach,  and 
hurried  away.  The  captain,  of  course,  handed  her  to  it;  and 
what  was  perfectly  natural,  requested  permission  to  attend  her 
home,  as  he  could  not  think  of  suffering  her  to  go  alone.  She 
declined  his  offer,  but  he  persisted.  Emily  became  embarras- 
sed. '  If,'  thought  she,  '  I  accept  his  company,  I  shall  be,  for 
the  length  of  four  or  five  streets,  in  the  most  painful  situation, 
alone  with  a  man  who  (loath  as  I  am  to  confess  it)  is  not  wholly 
indifferent  to  me.  Should  I  refuse,  he  may  perhaps  fancy  that 
I  am  afraid  of  him.'  This  last  consideration  revolted  her  pride, 
her  pride  overcame  her  fears,  and  she  consented.  Laura  was 
thrilled  by  a  most  unpleasant  sensation.  Her  husband  alone 
with  Emily!  the  way  not  short!  the  morning  fine!  She  turned 
away,  and  strove  to  conceal  the  pangs  of  jealousy  under  the 
disguise  of  affected  carelessness.  '  Make  haste  and  begone!' 
cried  she,  yawning,  '•  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open:  and  as 
for  you,  my  dear,'  added  she,  addressing  the  captain,  '  don't 
disturb  me  when  you  come  home,  for  I  shall  certainly  be 
asleep.'  This  was  the  third  white  lie,  for  she  had  never  felt  less 
disposed  to  sleep  than  at  this  moment.  She  was  ashamed  of  her 
jealousy,  and  false  shame  is  ever  accompanied  by  her  sister 
untruth. 

Emily  and  the  captain  were  presently  seated  in  the  coach. 
It  had  long  been  broad  day-light:  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless 
splendour,  and  gilded  the  tops  of  the  church  steeples;  the  cocks 
crew,  the  hair-dressers  began  to  run  about  the  streets,  and  here 
and  there  a  shop-door  opened.  Emily  was  desirous  of  bringing 
forward  some  indifferent  subject  for  conversation;  she  there- 
fore said  the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  head,  and  this  was  the 
fourth  white  lie.  '  What  a  charming  morning!'  exclaimed  she; 
*•  I  should  prefer  a  ride  in  the  park  to  going  home.' — '  You 
have  only  to  command,'  replied  the  captain,  unconscious  of  any 
improper  feeling:  '  coachman,  drive  to  the  park!'  Emily  was 
frightened.  She  had  no  serious  wish  to  gad  about  the  park. 
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Again,  should  any  one  see  her,  at  that  early  hour,  alone  with 
the  captain,  what  would  people  think  of  her?  She  fortunately 
devised  a  method  of  extricating  herself  from  this  new  embar- 
rassment. '  Hard  by,'  said  she,  '  lives  my  cousin,  who  is  fond  of 
morning  rides:  we  will  call  for  her,  and  take  her  with  us.'— 
'  By  all  means,'  replied  the  captain.  The  coachman  was  or- 
dered to  drive  to  the  cousin's,  and  in  two  minutes  they  were  at 
the  door.  After  long  knocking  and  ringing,  a  servant  at  length 
made  his  appearance,  and  informed  them,  yawning,  that  his 
mistress  was  not  yet  stirring.  '  She  must  be  roused  then,'  said 
Emily.  '  Allow  me,  captain,  to  leave  you  for  a  moment.  I'll  go 
up  to  her  myself.'  Alighting  from  the  coach,  away  she  tripped 
up  stairs,  burst  into  her  cousin's  chamber,  and  hastily  drew  her 
curtains.  '  Dear  cousin,'  said  she,  '  you  must  come  and  take  a 

ride  immediately.    I    have  left  captain  B below  in  the 

coach;  I  can't  get  rid  of  him;  he  insists  on  accompanying  me, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  be  seen  alone  with  him.  Make  haste! 
dress  yourself,  and  come  along  with  us!'  Her  poor  cousin,  how- 
ever, having  taken  a  violent  cold,  peremptorily  refused.  '  Ra- 
ther stay  with  me  to  breakfast,'  said  she,  '  and  let  the  captain 
return  home.' — '  Any  thing  in  the  world,'  rejoined  Emily,  '  to 
escape  his  troublesome  politeness.'  She  accordingly  sent  down 
a  message,  excusing  herself  froin  going  any  farther,  on  account 
of  her  cousin's  cold,  and  requested  the  captain  to  let  the  coach 
take  him  home. 

The  captain  preferred  walking.  He  alighted.  '  If  I  go  home,' 
thought  he  .*■  I  shall  only  disturb  my  wife;  the  idea  of  a  ramble 
in  the  park  this  delicious  morning  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  I 
will  execute  it  alone.'  He  accordingly  strolled  to  the  park, 
where  he  sauntered  up  one  alley  and  down  another.  Emily 
staid  scarcely  half  an  hour  at  her  cousin's.  '  By  this  time,' 
thought  she,  throwing  herself  into  the  carriage  of  the  latter, 
'  the  captain  is  snug  in  his  bed.  The  morning  is  truly  charm- 
ing; the  sun  has  dried  up  the  dew;  I  feel  no  inclination  to  sleep, 
and  will  take  a  walk  in  earnest.'  In  ten  minutes  she  actually 
alighted  in  the  park,  and  in  the  eleventh  she  met  the  captain. 
She  was  alarmed  and  perplexed  beyond  measure  upon  dis- 
covering him.  She  could  not  with  decency  avoid  him,  as  he 
had  already  perceived  her.  What  would  he  think  in  that  case? 
Why,  either  that  she  despised  or  feared  him!  The  first  her 
heart  forbade,  the  second  her  pride.  Like  a  female  familiar 
with  the  tone  of  the  great  world,  she  mustered  all  her  self- 
command,  and  went  up  to  him  laughing.  '  Women  are  capri- 
cious creatures,  captain,  an't  they?  One  moment  they  will,  and 
the  next  they  won't.  Ask  not,  therefore,  how  I  happen  to  be 
here  just  now?  I  can  assign  no  other  reason  but  my  whim. 
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Fate  seems  to  have  decreed  that  we  should  spend  this  morning 
together,  so  lend  me  your  arm.'  With  affected  nonchalance^  and 
conversing  with  feigned  cheerfulness  on  the  most  ordinary  to- 
pics, she  walked  up  and  down  with  him  for  about  half  an  hour. 
The  sky  then  began  to  be  overcast,  and  Emily  gladly  seized 
this  pretext  for  relieving  herself  from  the  oppressive  constraint 
of  her  situation.  *  Remember  me  to  your  wife,'  said  she,  sprung 
into  the  carriage,  and  hastened  home. 

Fate  decreed  that  the  old  bachelor  with  whom  Count  S 

went  to  dine,  should  be  seized,  after  eating  a  hearty  dinner  with 
a  violent  colic.  The  pleasure  of  the  day  was  spoiled;  the  host 
was  carried  to  bed,  and  the  guest  separated.  In  consequence 
of  this  unexpected  attack,  the  young  count  returned  home  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  was  informed  that  Emily  was  gone  to  spend 
the  evening  at  captain  B's.  This  intelligence  gave  him  no  un- 
easiness; he  walked  coolly  to  and  fro,  confident  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  captain's  wife  was  a  sure  pledge,  that  the  bounds  of 
decorum  would  not  be  transgressed  there.  The  clock,  however, 
struck  one,  and  no  Emily  came.  Another  hour  passed,  and 
still  she  did  not  return.  The  count  noAV  began  to  be  uneasy. 
*  What  can  this  mean?'  thought  he:  '  she  never  stays  so  late  as 
this.'  He  counted  every  minute,  and  numbered  every  hour 
that  struck.  When  he  heard  a  carriage  rattling  at  a  distance, 
he  instantly  thought, '  That  is  she;'  but  still  he  was  disappointed. 
When  he  heard  footsteps  in  the  sti-eet,  he  cried,  '  There  she 
comes;'  but  still  she  came  not.  As  long  as  it  was  dark  he  was 
all  ear;  not  the  smallest  sound  escaped  him,  and  he  fancied 
every  one  had  relation  to  Emily.  Some  one  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  neighbouring  physician.  '  Possibly  she  may  have 
been  taken  ill,'  thought  he.  It  was  to  him  the  most  terrible, 
the  most  tedious  of  nights,  such  as  the  bewildered  wanderer 
alone  passes  in  a  dreary  forest.  He  needed  only  to  have  sent 
to  inquire  the  reason  of  his  wife's  stay;  but  that  he  did  not 
chuse  to  do.  '  I  will  see,'  thought  he,  *•  how  far  she  will  carry 
it:  if  she  knows  that  I  am  at  home,  she  will  have  leisure  to  de- 
vise some  excuse  or  other  for  her  absence,  but  if  she  is  surpri- 
sed by  the  sight  of  me,  she  will  not  have  time  to  prepare  her- 
self, and  I  shall  perhaps  read  upon  her  glowing  cheek  the  con- 
fession of  her  shame.' 

At  length  it  grew  light,  and  now  his  ears  were  relieved  in 
their  duty  by  his  eyes.  As  often  as  he  measured  the  room  with 
hasty  step,  so  often  did  he  stop  at  the  window  and  look  out, 
not  only  the  way  which  she  was  to  come,  but  also  that  by  which 
she  could  not  possibly  be  expected.  His  anxiety  increased  every 
minute.  He  sat  down  to  read,  took  up  a  magazine,  but  though 
his  eyes  were  stedfastly  fixed  on  the  pages,  he  knew  not  a  word 
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that  they  contained.  He  went  to  the  piano-forte,  sounded  a  chord, 
but  his  fingers  remained  motionless  upon  the  keys.  The  clock 
struck  six,  and  his  impatience  increased  to  the  highest  pitch;  it 
struck  seven,  and  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  cruel  suspense. 
'  If  the  countess  comes  home,'  said  he  to  his  valet,  '  tell  her 
that  I  am  gone  to  the  coffee-house  to  breakfast.'  This  was  the 
fifth  untruth;  for  instead  of  going  to  the  coffee-house,  he  went 
straight  to  captain  B's.  Laura  had  passed  the  night  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  count;  and  indeed  still  worse,  for  she  was  sin- 
cerelv  attached  to  the  captain.  She  had,  however,  enjoyed  one 
comfort,  which  is  always  at  the  command  of  women — namely, 
tears.  This  the  count  perceived  from  her  eyes,  which  were 
red  with  M'eeping — he  perceived  it  and  trembled.  '  Has  any 
accident  happened  to  my  wife?'  cried  he  hastily  to  Laura. 

Laura.  I  hope  not. — Count.  Is  she  gone  from  hence, then? — 
Laura.  She  left  me  at  half-past  three. — Count.  Did  nothing  ail 
her? — Laura.  O  no!  nothing  at  all. — Count.  And  whither  was 
she  going? — iawra.  Home,  I  suppose. — Count.  Home!  but  she 
has  not  been  there.  I  have  just  come  from  home. — Laura, 
(in  violent  agitation^  Well,  then  I  don't  know  where  she  can 
be  gone  to. — Count.  Did  she  go  alone? — Laura,  (repressing 
her  tears.^  My  husband  accompanied  htr—.Couiit.  Indeed! 
And  they  have  been  gone  three  hours  and  a  half?  It  is  very  ex- 
traordinary!— Laura  trembled  all  over.  She  would  fain  have 
given  free  vent  to  her  tears,  but  then  she  M'ould  have  betrayed 
her  inmost  thoughts.  The  fear  of  exciting  in  the  count  a  sus- 
picion, to  which  he  was  perhaps  yet  a  stranger,  and  thereby  fur- 
nishing occasion  for  a  duel,  which  might  endanger  the  life  of 
her  husband,  restrained  her.  She  dissembled  as  well  as  she 
could,  while  the  flame  within  raged  the  more  furiously.  The 
count  was  in  the  same  predicament,  and  yet  he  determined  to 
remain  at  Laura's  till  her  husband  returned.  They  agreed  to 
breakfast  together.  The  chocolate  was  brought  in;  they  raised 
the  cups  to  their  lips,  but  without  drinking;  and  the  toast, 
which  they  tried  to  eat,  they  were  unable  to  swallow.  Never 
were  two  persons  so  constrained  and  oppressed  by  each  other's 
society. 

To  the  great  alleviation  of  both,  a  doctor,  to  whom  I  shall 
give  the  name  of  Tattle,  came  to  inquire  after  the  lady's  health. 
He  was  a  polite  little  man,  who  was  to  be  seen  every  where, 
who  knew  every  thing,  and  laughed  at  every  thing;  in  short,  a 
living  chronicle  of  all  the  scandal  of  the  town,  which  caused 
him  to  be  universally  considered  as  an  agreeable  companion. 
No  sooner  did  he  remark  that  Laura  was  absent,  and  the  count 
reserved,  than  he  exerted  all  his  art  to  cheer  up  their  spirits,  but 
without  success.   He  felt  Laura's  pulse.  *  Rather  feverish,  ma- 
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(^am,'  said  he. '  Very  likely,'  was  the  reply — 'What  ails  you?' — 
'  Nothing.' — '  Oho!  nothing  but  a  pretty  whim,  an  amiable 
caprice.  But  do  you  know,'  continued  he,  with  a  roguish 
look, '  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  change  your  whim  into  earnest?' 
— '  How  so?' — '  Why — the  captain — '  'Well,  what  of  the  cap- 
tain? What  has  he  done?' — '  That  he  best  knows  himself. 
For  my  part,  I  know  no  more  than  that  I  saw  him  half  an  hour 
ago  in  the  park,  not  far  from  the  keeper's  lodge,  and  in  com- 
pany with  a  very  handsome  and  elegant  female.' — 'Very  likely,' 
rejoined  Laura,  with  a  tone  designed  to  denote  indifference, 
but  which  the  glow  of  her  cheeks  proved  to  proceed  from  a 
very  different  sentiment. — '  Indeed!'  said  the  count,  with  an 
accent  intended  to  express  interrogation,  but  which  betrayed 
the  keenest  vexation. 

Dr.  Tattle  began  to  imagine  that  he  had  made  a  discovery, 
and  determined  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  his  suspicions.  '  I 
hope,  madam,'  said  he, '  that  you  will  know  how  to  take  a  joke; 
for  though  I  was  not  near  enough  to  recognize  the  lady  with 
whom  your  husband  was  walking,  still  I  could  perceive  that 
she  was  perfectly  well  dressed,  and  her  whole  manner  showed 
that  she  was  not  of  the  common  order.'  This  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  aggravate  the  torments  of  the  count  and  Laura  to 
the  utmost.  Anxiety  and  rage  were  manifest  in  every  move- 
ment. The  lips  were  silent,  but  quivered  convulsively.  The 
doctor  perceived  that  his  company  was  superfluous,  and  would 
have  retired.  At  this  moment  the  captain  entered.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  doctor,  lightly  as  it  weighed,  was  nevertheless 
some  restraint  upon  the  count.  In  a  tone  that  was  meant  for 
jocose,  but  that  completely  failed  of  its  effect,  he  accosted  the 
captain  with, '  What  have  you  done  with  my  wife?'  The  cap- 
tain perceived  from  the  count's  look,  that  all  was  not  right;  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  betrayed  the  traces  of  tears;  he  conjectured 
the  suspicions  of  both,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  say 
nothing  concerning  the  walk  in  the  park.  '  I  left  Emily,'  repli- 
ed he,  '  at  her  cousin's,  who  is  not  well,  and  wished  for  her 
company  to  breakfast.  What  has  since  become  of  her  I  don't 
know.'  This  was  the  sixth  falsehood,  and  the  honest  captain 
could  not  pronounce  it  without  stammering.  The  count  was 
silent,  though  his  bosom  was  convulsed  with  passion.  He  coldly 
took  his  leave  and  retired,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Tattle.  When 
the  captain  and  Laura  were  left  to  themselves,  they  soon  came 
to  a  mutual  explanation,  in  which  the  honest  frankness  of  the 
former  easily  overcame  all  the  suspicions  of  his  wife.  But  he 
now  learned,  to  his  terror,  that  his  walk  in  the  park  had  been 
betrayed  by  Dr.  Tattle;  he  saw  what  consequences  might  result 
from  the  little  deviation  rom  truth  which  he  had  inconsiderately 
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allowed  himself.  He  entreated  his  wife  to  hasten  to  Emily's 
cousin,  to  concert  with  her  the  means  ot  warning  Emily  of  her 
danger,  and,  in  particular,  to  advise  her  to  conceal  nothing  from 
her  husband.  Laura  drove  immediately  to  the  cousin's.  The 
count  had  already  been  there,  and  had  learned,  partly  from  the 
mistress,  and  partly  from  her  servants,  that  Emily  had  not  staid 
there  above  half  an  hour.  With  this  confirmation  of  his  tortur- 
ing suspicions  he  had  hastily  departed.  Laura  instantly  sat 
down,  and  wrote  the  following  note: — 
'  Dear  Emilij^ 

'  I  am  very  uneasy  on  your  account.  Your  husband  knows 
that  you  were  in  the  park  with  mine.  He  is  jealous,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  myself  not  without  suspicions.  But  now,  since 
I  have  spoken  to  my  husband,  I  am  convinced  of  your  innocence 
and  his.  I  know  how  accident  has  played  with  you,  and  am 
even  informed  by  your  cousin  how  heartily  you  desired  to  get 
rid  of  his  company.  I  entreat  you  to  be  perfectly  candid  to  the 
count,  as  my  husband  has  been  to  me.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  ill  consequences.  Your's, 

'  LAURA.' 

P.  S.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  any'coUusion,  the  bearer 
of  this  is  directed  to  say,  that  he  has  brought  it  from  your  mil- 
liner.' 

This  was  the  seventh  apparentlv  innocent  lie,  to  which  Laura 
was  induced  by  the  consideration  that  the  count  might  inter- 
cept her  note,  and  then  put  Emily's  frankness  to  the  test,  with- 
out mentioning  any  thing  of  its  contents.  Emily  had  mean- 
while reached  her  home,  and  learned,  with  consternation,  that 
her  husband  retui-ned  in  the  evening,  and  had  waited  for  her 
all  night.  She  perceived  at  the  first  glance  the  disagreeable  na- 
ture of  her  situation.  '  And  where  is  he  now?'  cried  she  hastily. 
'  At  the  coffee-house  close  by,'  was  the  reply.  Glad  to  have 
gained  a  few  moments  respite,  she  strove  to  muster  all  her 
courage;  but  before  she  had  half  accomplished  her  purpose  the 
count  entered.  At  the  first  look  he  imagined  that  he  could 
read  his  wife's  guilt  in  her  sudden  change  of  colour.  His  fury 
was  ready  to  break  forth;  but  with  great  exertion  he  repressed 
it,  and  with  dissembled  serenity  inquired  how  and  where  she 
had  spent  the  night.  '  At  captain  B.'s'  said  Emily  stammering; 
'  he  was  upon  guard — Laura  wished  me  to  keep  her  company — 
the  time  passed  away  in  reading  an  interesting  book  till  it  was 
much  later  than  we  thought. — The  captain  returned — and 
would  have  accompanied  me  home — ^but  considering  it  unbe- 
coming, I  alighted  at  my  cousin's.'  Here  she  broke  oflF,  and 
was  silent.  '  Then  you  are  just  come  from  your  cousin's?'  said 
the  count,  looking  sternly  at  her. 
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What  was  Emily  to  reply?  She  had  stopped  in  her  narrative; 
but  why  did  she  stop? — The  confession  of  the  walk  would  now 
come  too  late — the  count  might  imagine  that  it  was  extorted  by 
fear — he  might  wonder  why  she  had  suppressed  this  accident, 
which  perhaps  in  his  eyes  might  be  far  from  seeming  accidental 
— besides,  what  risk  did  she  run  if  she  concealed  from  him  this 
trifle?  He  had  been  all  the  morning  at  the  cofFee-hovise,  and  of 
course  could  not  know  any  thing  about  it — and  if  she  lost  no 
time  in  warning  her  cousin,  that  they  might  be  both  in  one  story, 
she  might  thus  avoid  a  scene  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind. 
All  these  reflections,  which  flashed  across  her  mind  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  induced  her  to  tell  the  eighth  lie,  and  to 
answer  the  count's  question — whether  she  was  just  come  from 
her  cousin's — in  the  affirmative.  But  her  Tes  was  brought  out 
with  such  hesitation,  it  so  lingered  half  pronounced  upon  her 
lips,  and  her  burning  cheek  so  plainly  said.  No — that  the  count 
considered  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  as  fully  proved.  The  cap- 
tain had  concealed  from  him  the  very  same  point — and  what 
was  more  natural  than  to  attribute  the  circumstance  to  a  con- 
certed arrangement.  Having  eyed  Emily  for  a  moment  with  a 
look  of  supreme  contempt,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room.  At  the 
door  he  met  a  boy  bringing  Laura's  note,  and  angrily  inquired 
his  business.  '  Here  is  a  note  for  the  countess,'  said  the  boy. 
'  From  whom?'  '  From  her  milliner.'  '  Give  it  to  me.  She 
has  something  else  to  do  just  now  than  to  think  of  caps  and 
ribbons.' 

With  these  words  he  snatched  the  note  out  of  the  boy's  hand, 
doubled  it  up,  and  put  it  unopened  into  his  pocket.  He  then 
hurried  away  like  a  maniac,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the  cap- 
tain's, where  he  found  nobody  at  home.  He  took  a  card,  upon 

which  he  wrote  these  words: — '  Count  S expects  captain 

B at  the  Golden  Lion  inn,  and  begs  him  not  to  forget  his 

sword.' — The  Golden  Lion  was  but  a  few  paces  from  the  cap- 
tain's residence.  Thither  the  count  repaired,  desired  to  be 
shown  into  a  back  room,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine.  In  about 
half  an  hour  he  rang  for  a  second  bottle.  It  was  brought  him. 
The  people  of  the  house  remarked  something  extraordinary 
about  him;  and  the  waiter  pretended  to  be  busy  in  the  room, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  his  motions. 
The  count  sat  biting  his  nails,  and  spilt  as  much  wine  as  he 
poured  into  his  glass.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  waiter,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  sen- 
sible of  it,  he  drove  him  furiously  out  of  the  room. 

Meanwhile  his  last  look  at  Emily,  full  of  rage  and  despair, 
had  plunged  the  poor  creature  into  the  most  cruel  distress.  Im- 
pelled by  painful  apprehensions,  she  wrote  a  confused  note  to 
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her  cousin,  and  another  still  more  confused  to  the  captain,  ac- 
quainting both  with  what  had  passed,  and  requesting  them  to 
confirm  her  account,  in  case  her  husband  should  make  inquiries 
of  them. — Her  cousin,  with  whom  Laura  still  was,  received 
this  note,  and  learned  at  the  same  time  the  miscarriage  of  that 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  countess.  Laura  trembled,  and  has- 
tily threw  herself  into  the  carriage  to  return  and  warn  her  hus- 
band. She  came  too  late.  The  captain  had  already  received  the 
count's  card,  as  well  as  the  countess's  note,  and  had  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  Golden  Lion.  He  asked  for  the  count: 
and  was  ushered  into  the  back  room.  He  politely  saluted  the 
count,  who,  without  returning  his  civilities,  sprang  up  and  ran 
to  the  door,  which  he  locked.  He  then  turned  to  his  antagonist, 
and  with  a  tone  and  manner  of  the  most  oflFensive  arrogance, 
addressed  him  thus: — '  You  have  assured  me,  sir,  that  you 
have  not  seen  my  wife  since  you  left  her  at  her  cousin's.  I 
now  ask  you  for  the  last  time:  Is  that  true,  or  not?'  The  cap- 
tain was  not  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  interrogatory.  He  grew 
warm,  and  replied,  '  Sir,  when  /  assert  a  thing,  you  have  no 
right  to  doubt  it.'  Thnshy^i  ninth  untruth  he  confirmed  all  the 
preceding  ones.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  count  furiously 
drew  his  sword,  rushed  upon  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ex- 
tended him,  by  a  mortal  wound  in  the  breast,  upon  the  floor. 
The  people  of  the  house,  alarmed  by  the  clashing  of  the  swords, 
burst  open  the  door;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  captain  was  found 
wallowing  in  his  blood.  They  seized  the  count,  and  sent  for  a 
surgeon.  The  captain  felt  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live. 
He  entreated  all  present  to  leave  him  for  a  moment  alone  with 
his  adversary.  The  request  of  a  dying  man  has  irresistible 
power.  All  withdrew,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  outside  of 
the  door,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  count.  The  latter  was 
completely  himself  again.  The  sight  of  the  captain's  blood  had 
cooled  his  rage  and  appeased  his  animosity.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
with  deep  emotion  and  pity  upon  his  wounded  antagonist,  who, 
with  a  faint  voice,  begged  him  to  kneel  dowTi  beside  him,  fhat 
he  might  hear  his  expiring  words.  '  I  am  dying,'  said  he — '  be- 
lieve the  assurance  of  one  who  is  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Your  wife  is  innocent — and  so  am  I — I  forgive  you — (pressing 
his  hand.) — Hasten  from  this  place — ^be  a  protector  to  my  wife, 
and  a  father  to  my  unborn  infant. — Fly  (pointing  to  the  win- 
dow which  stood  open) — ^lose  no  time — away!  awa}!' 

He  could  say  no  more.  The  death-rattle  nearly  stifled  his  last 
words.  The  count  retained  scarcely  so  much  presence  of  mind 
as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  dying  friend.  He 
leaped  out  of  the  window  into  the  yard,  and  slipping  out  by  a 
back  door,  threw  himself  into  a  hackney  coach  and  escaped. 
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Absorbed  in  profound  stupor,  he  reached  the  frontiers.  There 
chance  decreed  that  Laura's  note,  which  had  remained  forgot- 
ten in  his  pocket,  should  fall  into  his  hands.  It  contained  the 
confirmation  of  the  innocence  of  his  wife. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Emily,  which  evidently  bespoke  the  de- 
rangement of  his  senses.  He  bade  adieu  to  her  for  ever,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  The  effect  of 
the  catastrophe  upon  Laura  was  a  premature  delivery,  and  for 
a  long  time  her  recovery  was  despaired  of.  Emily  wept  day  and 
night  by  the  bed-side  of  her  friend.  That  is  the  lady  in  the 
summer-house,  who,  lost  in  gloomy  reverie,  is  tracing  letters  in 
the  sand;  and  her  pale  companion,  in  deep  mourning,  whose 
tears  never  cease  to  flow,  is  Laura. 

Thus  did  nine  trivial  and  apparently  innocent  untruths, 
cost  an  excellent  man  his  life^  and  plunge  three  estimable  per- 
sons into  inexpressible  misery. 

Art.  VL — The  Plate  Warmer:  A  Poem.  By  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable John  Philpot  Curran. — From  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

OF  this  jeu  d'esprit  (says  the  editor  of  the  work  from  which 
we  extract  the  curious  article,)  from  the  pen  ofoneof  themost 
distinguished  living  ornaments  of  Ireland,  incorrect  copies 
have  been  circulated  in  that  country.  It  has  not  to  our  know- 
ledge appeared  in  any  English  publication;  and  we  have  there- 
fore transferred  it,  as  correctly  given  in  a  late  number  of  Car- 
rick's  Morning  Chronicle.'  We  have  been  considerably  puz- 
zled to  discover  the  real  object  of  this  poem;  and  indeed  we 
suspect  it  has  no  object  at  all, — except  it  be  to  travestie  the 
Homerian  mythology.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  '  cloud- 
compelling'  thunderer  of  Ireland,  who  has  made  no  noise  at  all 
for  so  many  years,  should  at  length  break  silence  in  a  ludicrous 
hudibrastic  poem.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  an  effusion  of  his 
youth; — and  yet  the  poem  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  mind 
thoroughly  matured  in  classical  learning.  We  shall  copy  the 
whole;  for  it  is  all  worth  reading. 

IN  days  of  yore,  when  mighty  Jove,  For  queens  themselves,  when  queens  are  frail, 

His  queen  except,  ruled  all  above,  And  forced  forjustest  cause  to  rail. 

He  sometimes  chanced  abroad  to  roam  To  find  themselves  at  last  betrayed, 

For  comforts,  often  missed  at  home!  Will  scold  just  like  a  lady's  maid; 

For  Jiiiio,  tho'  a  loving;  wife,  And  thus  poor  Jove  again  is  driven, 

Yet  loved  the  din  of  household  strife;  Oh  sad  resource!  to  go  to  heaven. 

Like  her  own  peacocks  proud  and  shrill,  Downcast,  and  surfeited  with  freaks, 

She  forced  him  oft,  against  his  will.  The  croj)-sick  thunderer  upward  sneaks, 

Hen-pecked  and  over-matched  to  fly,  More  like  a  loser  than  a  winner, 

Leavuip-  her  empress  of  the  sky;  And  almost  like  an  earthly  sinner; 

And  ho|>iiigon  ourearlh  to  find  Half  quenched  the  lustre  ofhiseyes;^ 

Some  fair  lessroro/  and  uiori.  kind.  And  lank  the  curl  that  shakes  the  skies; 

But  soon  the  sire  of  men  and  gods  His  doublet  b\ittoned  to  his  chin, 

Grew  Viieary  of  our  low  abodes;  Hides  the  torn  tucker  folded  in. 

Tired  with  his  calendar  of  saints,  Scarce  well  resolved  to  go  or  stay. 
Their  squalling  loves,  their  dire  complaints;      He  onward  takes  his  lingering  way; 
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For  well  he  knows  the  bed  of  roses 
On  « liich  great  Juno's  mate  reposes. 
At  length  to  hLaven's  high  portal  come- 
No  smile,  no  squeeze,  lie  welcome  home — 
"With  nose  up  tossed  anil  bitter  sneer 
She  scowls  upon  her  partner  dear; 
From  niorn  till  noon,  from  noon  to  night, 
'Twas  still  a  lecture  to  the  wight; 
And  yi-t  tlic  movn-.rg,  sooth  to  say. 
Was  far  the  i  liKc  iL  of  the  day: 
For  in  tiiost  i-.j^iu'is  of  tlie  sky 
Thegoddessis  ure  rather  shy 
To  beard  the  iriiiplng  early  airs, 
And,  tlitretorc,  come  not  soon  down  stairs; 
But  snugly  w  lapped,  sit  up  and  read, 
Or  t;  ke  tneir  chocolate  in  bed. 
So  Jove  his  breakfast  took  in  quiet. 
Looks  there  might  be,  but  yet  no  not; 
And  had  good  store  of  list'ners  come, 
It  might  have  been  no  silent  room; 
But  she,  like  our  theatric  wenches. 
Loved  not  to  play  to  tmptj  benches. 
Her  brows  close  met  in  hostile  form. 
She  heaves  the  symptoms  of  the  storm: 
But  yet  the  storm  itself  it  pressed. 
Labours  prelusive  in  her  breast;— 
Reserved  as  ii.u^ic,  for  that  hour 
When  ev'ry  male  and  female  power 
Should  crowd  the  festive  board  around, 
"Witli  nectar  or  ambrosia  crowned; 
In  wreathed  smiles  and  garlands  dressed. 
With  jove  to  share  the  gi;n'rous  feast:— 
'Twas  tlien  the  snowy-elbow  "d  queen 
Drew  forth  the  stores  of  rage  and  spleen; 
'Twas  then  the  gathered  storm  she  sped. 
Full  levelled  at  the  thunderer's  head. 
In  descant  dire  she  chanted  o'er 
The  tale  so  often  told  before— 
His  graceless  gambols  here  on  earth, 
The  secret  meeting,  secret  buth; 
His  country  freaks  in  dells  and  valleys, 
In  toH  n,  o'er  strands,  and  Cranbourne  alleys; 
Here  lifts  his  burglar  hand  the  latch- 
There  scrambles  through  a  jieasant's  thatch; 
When  such  a  prowling  fox  gets  loose. 
What  honest  man  can  keep  his  goose? 
Nor  was  the  'Iheban  feat  untold, 
Trinoctial  feat,  so  famed  of  old; 
When  night,  the  pandar  vigil  kept. 
And  Phuebus  suor'd  as  if  he  slept; 
And  then  Europa,  hateful  name! 
A  god,  a  bull!  Oh  fie— for  shame! 
When  vagrant  love  can  cost  so  dear. 
No  woiuler  wi-'ve  no  nurs'ry  here! 
No  wonder,  when  imperial  Jove 
Can  meanly  hunt  each  paltry  love; 
Sometimes  on  land. sometimes  on  water. 
With  this  man's  wife,  ami  that  man's  daughter: 
If  1  iimst  wear  a  ruatron  willow. 
And  lonely  press  a  barren  pillow. 
Wliiii  Leo'a,  leo,  thought  fit  to  wander, 
She  ioiiiid  her  paiamour  a  gander:— 
And  dill  his  t;odship  mount  the  nest? 
And  take  his  turn  to  hatch  and  rest? 
And  did  he  purvey  for  their  food. 
And  mince  it  tor  the  odious  brood?— 

The  eagle  winked,  and  drooped  his  wing. 
Scarce  to  the  dusky  bolt  could  cling. 
And  lookM  as  if  he  thought  ins  loril 
A  captain  with  a  wooden  sword; 
While  Juno's  bird  displayed  on  high 
The  thousand  eyes  of  jealousy. 
Hermes  looked  arch,  and  Venus  leered, 
Minerva  biidl-  d,  Monms  sneered; 
Poor  Hebe  trembled,  simple  lass! 
And  spill  the  wine  and  broke  the  glass. 
Jove  felt  the  weather  rfither  rough, 
And  thought  longsince't  had  blown  enough. 
His  knife  and  foik  unuseil  were  crossed. 
His  temper  and  his  dinner  lost; 


For  ere  the  vesper  peal  was  donef- 

Tlii'  viands  wi;r"as  cold  as  stone. 

This  \  en  us  saw,  fnti  grieved  to  see; 

For  though  she  tiioiig.it  .>o.  e  rather  free. 

Yet  at  his  idle  pranks  ^he  smiled. 

As  wand'rings  of  a  bean  bi  guileil; 

Nor  wondered  if  asti-ay  he  run. 

For  well  she  iiiiew  her  'scape  grace  son. 

And  who  can  hope  his  wa>  to  find. 

When  blind,  and  guided  by  ihi  blind? 

Her  finger  to  her  brow  she  brought. 

And  gently  touched  the  source  of  thought. 

The  unseen  fountain  of  the  brain. 

Where  fancy  breeds  her  shadowy  train: 

The  \  ow  s  that  ever  are  to  last, 

But  wither  ere  the  lip  they've  past; 

J  he  secret  hope,  the  secret  fear 

That  heaves  the  slgb  or  prompts  the  tear; 

The  read)   turn,  the  quick  disguise. 

That  cheats  the  lover's  watchful  eyes. 

So  from  the  rock,  the  sorcerer's  wand 

The  gushing  waters  can  command; 

So  ijuickly  started  from  her  mind 

The  lucky  thought  she  w  ished  to  find. 

Her  mantle  round  I.er  then  she  tlirew. 
Of  twilight  niiide,  of  modest  hue; 
'J  he  warp  by  mother  night  was  spun, 
And  shot  athwart  with  beams  of  sun; 
But  beams  first  drawn  thro'  murivy  air. 
To  spunge  the  gloss  and  dim  the  glare. 
Thus  giUed  with  a  double  charm, 
Like  love, 'twas  secret,  and  'twas  warm; 
It  was  the  very  same  she  wore 
On  Simois'  banks,  when,  long  before, 
The  sage  Anchises  formed  tlie  plan 
Of  that  so  brave  and  godly  man, 
Whose  fame  o'ertop'd  the  topmast  star, 
Forarts  of  peace  and  deeds  of  war;* 
So  iam'd  for  fighluig  and  for  praying, 
For  courting  warm,  and  cool  betray  ing; 
Who  showed  poor  Dido,  all  on  fire. 
That  Cyprus  was  not  lar  from  Tyre; 
'I'he  ((uwndcr  of  Hesneria's  hopes — 
Sire  of  her  demi-gotis  and  ))opes. 
And  now  her  car  the  Paphian  queen 
Ascends— her  car  of  sea-brigiit  green. 
Her  graces  slim  with  golden  locks 
bits  smiling  on  the  dieky  box; 
While  Cupid  wantons  with  a  sparrow, 
That  perched  upon  the  urchin's  arrow. 
She  gives  the  worti,  and  throut'h  the  sky, 
Her  doves  th'accoiding  pinions  ply. 
As  bounding  thought,  as  glii)'>  iwg  light, 
So  swil't  they  wing  their  giddy  '^ight; 
They  pass  the  Wain,  they  p;oi  the  Sun; 
The  Coi. let's  burning  train  liiey  shun: 
Lightly  lliej  skim  Ih'  Aigean  vast, 
And  touti,  the  Lemnian  Isle  r.t  last. 
Here  Veims  checks  her  wii.ged  speed, 
And  sets  them  free  to  rest  or  feed; 
She  bidi  her  Graces  sport  lite  while. 
Or  pick  sweet  \iosies  round  the  Isle; 
But  cautions  them  against  mishaps. 
For  Lemnos  is  the  isle  of  traps. 
'  Beware  the  lure  of  vulgar  tojs. 
And  ily  from  bulls  and  shepherd  boys.' 

A  cloud  of  smoke  tliat  climbs  the  sky, 
Bespeaks  the  Ibrge  of  Vulcan  nigh; 
Thither  her  wa>'  the  Goddess  bentls. 
Her  darkling  son  her  steps  attends: 
Led  by  the  sigh  that  Zephyr  breathes. 
When  roinid  her  roseate  neck  he  wreathes^ 
The  plastic  God  of  Fire  is  found; 
His  various  labours  scattered  round: — 
Unfinished  bars,  and  bolts,  and  portals. 
Cages  for  Gods,  and  ejiaiiis  for  mortals. 
'Twas  iron  work  upon  comniission. 
For  a  Romance's  first  edition. 

*  Fanui  super  a;thtra. 
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Sttor.  as  the  beauteous  queen  he  spied, 

A  sting  of  love,  a  stins  of  pride, 

A  pang  of  sliarae.  of  with  betraj  'd, 

By  turns  his  lab'ring  breast  invade; 

But  Venus  quelled  them  with  a  smile, 

That  might  a  wiser  Go<l  beguile: 

'Twas  mixed  with  shame,  'twas  mixed  with  love 

To  mix  it  with  a  blush  she  strove. 

With  hobbling  step  he  conies  to  gTeet 

The  faithless  guest  with  welcome  meet, 

Pyracraon  saw  the  vanquished  God 

And  gives  to  Steropes  the  nod; 

He  winks  to  Brontes  as  to  say. 

We  may  be  just  as  wet!  away; 

They've  got  some  iron  in  the  fire, 

So  ail  thi-ee  modestly  retire. 

'  And  now,  s>veet  Venus,  tell,'  he  cries, 
'  What  cause  has  brought  thee  from  the  skies. 
Why  leave  the  seats  uif  mighty  Jove? 
Alas!  I  fear  it  was  not  love. 
What  claim  to  love  could  Vulcan  boast, 
An  outcast  on  an  exile  coast; 
CondiPiued,  in  this  sequester'd  isle, 
To  sink  bi-ncath  unseemly  toil? 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  lead  the  war, 
Or  guide  the  day's  refulgent  car; 
■"Tis  not  for  me  the  dance  to  twine; 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  count  the  nine; 
No  vision  whispers  to  mydfeam; 
No  muse  insinres  my  wakeful  theme; 
No  string  responsire  to  my  art. 
Gives  the  sweet  note  that  thrills  the  heart: 
The  present  is  with  yloom  o'ercast. 
And  sadness  feeds  npon  the  past. 
Say,  then;  for  v.h!  it  can't  be  love, 
What  cause  lias  brought  thee  from  above?" 
So  spoke  the  <iod,in.iealous  mood, 
The  wily  goddess  thus  pursued:— 
<  And  can'st  thou,  Vulcan,  thus  dtcline 
The  meeds  of  praise  so  Justly  thine? 
To  whom,  the  fav'rite  son  of  he.av'n, 
The  mystic  pow  Vso  '  fire  are  giv'n; 
That  tin-  that  feetls  the  star  of  night, 
And  fills  the  solar  beam  with  light; 
That  bids  th"  stream  of  life  to  glow 
'J'hroughair,  o'er  earth,  in  depths  below: 
Thou  deignest  not  to  court  the  nine, 
Nor  yet  tlie  mazy  dance  to  t  wine;— 
But  these  light  gifts  of  verse  and  song. 
To  humbler  natures  must  belong: 
Behold  yon  oak,  that  seems  to  reign 
The  monarch  of  the  subject  plain; 
No  flowers  beneath  his  arms  are  found. 
To  bloom,  anil  fling  their  fragrance  round: 
Abashed,  in  his  o'erwhelming  shade 
Their  scents  must  die.  their  leaves  must  fade. 
Thou  dost  not  love  thro'  wastes  of  war 
Headlong  to  drive  th'  ensanguined  car. 
And  sweep  whole  millions  to  the  gravt  ;— 
Thine  is  the  nobler  art  to  save. 
Formed  by  thy  hand  the  teiniiered  shield 
Safe  brings  the  warrior  from  the  field; 
Ah!  conld'st  thou  then  t)ie  mother  see; 
Herev'ry  thought  attached  to  thee! 
Not  the  light  love  that  lives  a  day. 
Which  its  own  sighs  can  blow  away— 
But  fixed  and  fervent  in  her  Invast, 
The  wish  to  make  the  blesser  blessed. 
Then  give  thy  splendid  lot  its  due. 
And  view  thvself  as  others  view. 
Great  sure  thou  art,  wnen  from  above 
1  come  a  supprieant  tor.Tove; 
for  .love  himself  laments  fike  thee 
To  find  no  fate  from  suiTring  free. 
Dii«  is  the  strife  when  Juno  rails. 
And  fierce  the  din  his  ear  assails; 
In  vain  the  festive  boai-d  is  crowned, 
No  joys  at  that  sad  board  are  found; 
Anil  when  the  storm  is  spent  at  last. 
The  dinner's  cold,  and  Jove  must  fast. 


Could'st  thou  not  then,  with  skill  divine, 
For  ev'ry  cunning  art  is  thine, 
Contrive  some  spring— some  potent  chain. 
That  might  an  angry  tongue  restrain? 
Or  find,  at  least,  some  mystic  charm. 
To  keep  the  sulTrer's  viands  warm? 

,  Should  great  success  thy  toils  befriend. 
What  glory  must  the  deed  attend! 
AVhat  joy  thro' all  the  realms  above— 
What  high  rewartls  from  grateful  Jove! 
How  blessed!  could  I  behold  thee  rise 
To  thy  lost  station  in  the  skies;  [thought 

How   sweet!  should    vows,  thou  may'st    hav« 
Or  lightly  kept  or  soon  forgot, 
Which  waywai-d  fates  had  seemed  to  sever. 
Their  knots  re-tie,  and  bind  forever!'_ 

She  said,  and  sighed  or  seemed  to  sigh, 
And  downward  cast  her  conscious  eye. 
To  leave  the  God  more  free  to  gaze;— 
\Vho  can  withstand  the  voice  of  praise! 
By  beauty  charmed,  by  ftatt'iY  won, 
Kach  doubt,  each  jealous  fear  is  gone; 
No  more  was  bow'd  his  anxious  head, 
His  heart  v.as  cheered,  he  smiled,  and  said; 
'  And  could'st  thou  vainly  hope  to  fiild 
A  power  the  female  tongue  to  bind? 
Sweet  friend!  'twere  easier  far  to  drain, 
The  waters  from  th'  unruly  main, 
Or  quench  the  starSjOr  bid  the  sun 
No  more  his  destined  courses  run. 
By  laws,  as  old  as  eart'i  or  ocean,_ 
1  hat  tongue  has  a  perpetual  motion. 
Which  marks  the  longitude  of  speech; 
To  curb  its  force  no  pov.er  can  re.ach; 
Its  privilege  is  raised  above 
The  ,eei)tre  of  i'liperial  Jove. 
Thine  other  wish,  some  mystic  charm 
To  keep  the  suff'rers  \  iaiids  warm, 
I  know  no  int.n-diet  of  fate. 
Which  says  that  ai-t  mayn't  warm  a  plate. 
The  mod'  I,  too,  I've  got  for  that, 

I  take  it  from  thy  gipsey  hat; 

I  saw  thee  thinking  o'er  the  past, 

I  saw  thine  eye-beam  upuard  cast, 

I  saw  the  concave  catch  the  ray. 

And  turn  its  course  another  way, 

Retlectrd  back  upon  thy  cheek. 

It  glowed  upon  the  dimple  ■■sleek.^ 
T'le  willing  task  was  soon  begun. 

And  soon  the  granful  labour  done. 

The  ore,  oliedieiii  to  his  hand, 

Assumes  a  shape  at  his  command: 

The  tripod  base  stands  firm  below. 

The  burnished  sidt-s  ascending  grow; 

Divisions  apt  th'  interior  btmnd. 

With  vaulted  roof  the  top  is  crowned. 

The  artist,  amorous  and  vain. 

Delights  the  striictuoe  to  explain: 

To  show  how  rays  converging  meet. 

And  light  is  gathered  into  heat. 

Within  its  verge-  he  fiinfjs  a  rose, 

Behold  how  fresh  and  fair  it  glows: 

O'erpowered  by  heat  now  se-^  it  waste. 

Like  v.inisbed  love,  its  fragrance  past! 

Pleased  with  the  gift,  the  Paphiaii  queen 

Kemoiints  ii>-r  car  of  sea-bright  green. 

The  gloomy  God  des])Oiiding  sighs, 

To  see  her  car  ascend  the  skies. 

And  strains  its  lessening  form  to  trac«, 

'Till  sight  is  lost  in  misty  space; 

Then  sullen  yields  his  clouded  brain. 

To  converse  with  habitual  pain. 
The  Goddess  now  arrived  above, 

Displays  the  shining  gift  of  love. 

And  sliows  fair  Hebe  how  to  lay 

The  plates  of  gold  in  order  gay. 

The  Gods  and  Goddesses  admire 

The  labour  of  the  God  of  fire. 

And  give  it  a  high-sounding  name. 

Such  as  might  hand  it  down  to  (ame 
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If  'twere  to  us,  weak  mortals,  given 
To  know  the  names  of  tilings  in  Heaven. 
But  on  our  sublunary  earth 
We  havi-  no  vvoi-ds  of  noble  birth; 
And  even  our  bardi.  in  loftiest  lays, 
Must  use  the  populace  of  phrase. 
However  calli  d  it  may  have  been, 
For  many  a  tircling  year  'twas  seen 
To  glitter  at  each  rich  repast, 
As  Ion?  as  Her  veu  was  doomed  to  last. 
But  faithless  loitl,  and  angry  wife — 
Repeated  faults;  rekindled  strife- 
Abandoned  all  domestic  cares— 
To  niin  sunk  their  seorn'd  affairs: 
Th'  immortals  quit  the  troubled  sky, 
And  down  for  rest  and  shelter  fly. 
Some  seek  the  plains,  and  some  the  woods, 
And  some  the  brink  of  fo:iming  floods: 
Venus,  from  grief  religious  gi-own, 
Endows  a  meLtiiig-hotisc  in  town; 
And  Hermes  tills  the  shop  next  door 
With  drugs  far  brought,  a  healthful  stove! 
What  fate  the  Graces  fair  btfel. 
The  JIuse  has  learned,  but  will  not  tell. 
To  try  and  make  aflliclions  sweeter, 
Momus  descends  and  lives  with  Peter,* 
Tho'  scarcely  seen  the  external  ray. 
With  Peter  all  within  was  day: 
For  there  the  lamp,  by  nature  gn-en. 
Was  fed  with  sacred  oil  from  Heaven. 
Condemned  a  learned  rod  to  rule, 
Minerva  keeps  a  Sunday  school. 
Witli  happier  lot  the  God  of  day, 
'1  o  Brighton  wins  his  minstrel  w.ay; 
There  come,  a  master-touch  he  flings, 
With  flying  li:u.d  aeross  the  strings; 
Sweet  flow  the  accents  soft  and  clear, 
And  strike  upon  a  kindred  ear. 
Admitti  d  soon  a  welcome  guest. 
The  God  partakes  the  royal  feast; 
Pleased  to  escape  the  vulgar  throng. 
And  find  a  judge  of  sense  and  song. 

•  Dr.  Walcott,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar. 


Meantime  from  Jove's  hif  h  tenemeW, 
To  auction  every  thing  is  sent. 
Oh  grief!  to  auction  here  below! — 
The  gazing  crowd  admire  the  show; 
Celestial  l)eds,  imperiul  screens. 
Busts,  pictures,  lustres,  bright  tureens. 
AVith  kuidling  zeal  the  bidders  vie. 
The  dupe  is  spurred  by  pufter  si) ; 
And  many  a  splendid  prize,  knocked  dow«f 
Is  sent  to  many  a  part  of  town, 
But  all  that's  most  divinely  great, 

Is  borne  to 's  ia street. 

Th'  enraptured  own.r  loves  to  trace 
Each  prototype  of  heavenly  grace; 
In  everj  utensil  can  find, 
Expressi(iii,gi-sture.  actio-.i,  mind. 
Now  burii'  with  gen'rous  zf  al  to  teach 
That  love  \\l'iih  he  alone  coi'id  reach; 
And  gets,  iest  pigrny  Words  niii:ht  flag, 
A  glossary  from  Brobdignag: 
'I'o  preach  in  prose  or  ciiant  in  rhyme, 
Of  furnitui-e  the  (rue  subhnic  ; 
And  teach  the  ravished  world  the  rule» 
For  casting  pans,  and  building  stools. 
Poor  Vulcan's  gift  among  the  rest. 
Is  sold  and  decks  a  mortal  feast. 
Bought  by  a  goodly  Alderuian, 
Who  lo\  ed  his  plate  and  loved  his  can, 
And  when  the  least  his  worsliip  slew, 
His  lady  sold  it  to  a  lew. 
From  him  by  various  chances  cast. 
Long  time  from  hand  to  hand  it  past;— 
To  tell  them  all  would  but  prolong 
The  ling'ring  of  a  tiresome  song; 
Yet  still  it  looked  as  good  as  new. 
The  wearnig  proved  the  labric  true. 
Nov/  mine,  perhaps,  by  Fate's  decree, 

Dear  Liidy  R ,  1  send  it  thee. 

And  when  the  giver's  days  are  told, 
And  when  his  ashes  shall  be  cold. 
May  it  retain  its  pristine  cliarm. 
And  keep  with  thee  his  mem'ry  warm! 


Art.  VII. — 1.  An  Essay  on  Provident  or  Parish  Banks^  &c. 
By  Barber  Beaumont,  Esq.  F.A.S.  Managing  Director  of 
the  Provident  Institution  and  County  Fire  Office,  and  one  of 
his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex.  8vo. 
pp.70.    Cadell  and  Davies.     1816. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Parish  Banks 
for  the  Savings  of  the  Industrious^  he.    By  the  Rev.  Henry 

Duncan.    Ruthwell.    8vo.    pp.    115.    2s.    Edinburgh,  Oli- 
phant  and  Co.;  London,  Hatchard.    1816. 

3.  A  Plan  for  a  County  Provident  Bank,  &c.  By  Edward 
Christian,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister,  Professor  of  the 
Laws  of  England,  &;c.  &c.    Bvo.    pp.  88.    Clarke  and  Son. 

4.  Reasons  for  the  Establishment  of  Saving  Banks,  with  a 
Word  of  Caution  respecting  their  Formation.  12mo.  pp.28. 
6d.    Richardson. — From  the  Monthly  Review. 

ANE  vV  undertaking  seldom  acquires  at  once  all  the  simpli- 
city of  which  it  is  susceptible;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
we  find  it  a  matter  of  much  greater  time  and  difficulty  to  disen- 
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tangle  a  plan  from  superfluous  accompaniments,  than  to  form 
the  first  conception  of  it,  or  to  sketch  its  fundamental  outlines. 
The  Bauk  of  England  itself  was  encumbered,  for  many  years 
after  tho  grant  of  its  charter,  with  schemes  of  advancinj^;  money 
on  the  deposit  of  goods,  and  with  a  vain  attempt  to  mix  the 
busiaess  of  a  mercantile  with  that  of  a  money  establishment. 
In  th '  present  instance,  some  errors  of  a  similar  kind  have  oc- 
curr.  d,  first  in  the  case  of  the  undertaking  called  the  London 
Pr^-  ident  Institution,  and  next  in  the  first  parish-bank  founded 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Duncan  of  Ruthwell  in  Scotland:  but  the  degree 
of  inconvenience  resulting  from  either  has  been  trifling;  and  we 
may  now  consider  ourselves  as  having  attained,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh savings-banks,  a  plan  of  almost  as  great  simplicity  as  the 
object  can  well  admit. 

I.  We  shall  proceed,  then,  without  farther  preamble,  to  pass 
in  review  the  different  tracts;  bn  ginning  with  that  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, who  has  a  title  to  precedence  on  more  grovuids  than  one. 
He  was  the  person  who  in  1806  projected  the  Provident  Insti- 
tution in  our  metropolis,  calculated  its  tables,  and  conducted 
its  affairs  from  the  outset;  and  he  commences  his  pamphlet  with 
a  short  notice  of  the  attempts  made  in  former  years  to  intro- 
duce such  establishments  by  act  of  parliament.  After  having 
recapitulated  the  regulations  of  the  institution  just  mentioned, 
he  explains  those  of  the  parish-bank  of  Ruthwell  in  Scotland, 
which  dates  from  1810,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  models  of 
those  repositories  that  have  of  late  engaged  such  general  atten- 
tion:— next,  he  takes  notice  of  a  similar  association,  on  a  some- 
what different  plan,  founded  two  years  ago  at  Edinburgh; — 
after  which  we  have  the  regulations  of  the  Provident  Institu- 
tion of  Bath,  and  of  a  corresponding  establishment  at  South- 
ampton. 

'  This  brief  history  of  institutions  for  rendering  early  savings 
available  for  the  supply  of  future  wants  would  be  very  incomplete, 
if  it  were  not  to  take  notice  of  a  description  of  provision  against 
casualties,  and  for  old  age,  of  a  very  comprehensive  nature,  and 
most  extensive  application,  viz.  Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies, 
These  societies,  extending  to  every  town  in  Great  Britain,  and 
abounding  in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  propose  to  indem- 
nify the  early  economist  against  almost  every  ill  that  can  happen 
to  his  corporeal  existence;  and  to  anticipate  every  want  to  the 
supply  of  vs-hich  his  early  savings  are  applicable.  In  these  socie- 
ties not  only  are  the  visitations  of  ill  health,  and  the  pressure  of 
old  age  provided  for,  but  relief  is  frequently  offered  in  cases  of 
insolvency — when  in  want  of  vvork— on  accidents  by  fire — to  pro- 
vide substitutes  ifdr-v.v,  for  thr  militia — on  the  birth  of  a  child — 
or  the  decease  of  any  jiart  of  tL'-  niembe;r's  family.  Various  acts 
«>f  parliament  have  given  encouragerqent  to  these  societies:  and 
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a  bill  that  was  passed  in  179.>  endows  them  with  a  preference^ 
before  any  other  creditor,  against  their  trustees  and  officers — it 
also  exempts  them  from  stamp  duties  and  court  fees  in  their 
legal  p'-oceeding-s,  and  supplies  them  with  expeditious  and  cheap 
means  of  settling  disputes.' 

'  It  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  good  dispositio.-  in  the 
people,  and  such  beneficent  provisions  in  the  legislature,  should 
be  used  by  the  artful  as  the  means  of  foisting  impositions  upon 
the  deserving  persons  intended  to  be  made  secure.  Benefit  Clubs 
in  the  meirofioliH  are,  it  is  believed,  with  a  very  few  exce;)tions, 
cheats  upon  the  unwary — their  benefit  is  chiefly  to  tlie  publican 
at  whos':;  house  they  are  set  up,  and  to  the  secretary,  their  con- 
triver, vvho  is  usually  some  broken  adventurer.  For  the  most 
part,  the  contributions  are  not  a  third  part  of  what  is  necessary  to 
realize  the  promised  advantages — and  the  secretaries,  some  of 
whom  manage  twenty  different  clubs,  seem  to  be  under  no  othcff 
restraint  in  outbidding  each  other  in  the  advantages  they  promise, 
than  the  necessary  caution  not  to  overstrain  the  credulity  of  their 
subscribers.  Consisting  at  first  of  the  young  and  healthful,  the 
members  are  all  payers-in — and  the  fund  continuing  to  improve 
for  a  time,  persons  unused  to  consider  subjects  of  this  kind  are 
delighted  with  the  prospect,  and  think  it  must  last  for  ever;  but 
when  from  being  young  and  healthy  payers-in,  they  become  sickly 
and  aged  drawers-out,  the  scene  presently  changes.  Hence  most 
of  the  clubs  are  exhausted  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  very  few 
indeed  reach  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  when  those  who  have  been 
many  years  members  reap  no  other  fruit  from  their  life-long  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  than  grievous  disappointment.  These  con- 
tinual falsifications  of  the  just  hopes  of  the  frugally  disposed  are 
not  more  cruel  to  the  sufferers  themselves,  than  they  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  cause  of  industry  and  frugality  in  others.  Many,  de- 
sirous of  saving  part  of  the  earnings,  and  applying  them  to  their 
future  wants,  seeing  these  failures  of  these  clubs-,  give  up  their 
object  in  despair,  and  spend  the  sums  they  would  otherwise 
save,  in  present  enjoyment.' 

The  trouble  of  coiTcsponding,  and  the  risk  incurred  through 
the  neglect  or  defalcation  of  agents,  soon  made  it  necessary  to 
stop  the  receipt  of  small  savings  in  the  country,  and  to  confine  it 
to  London:  the  management  of  the  latter  at  the  office  was  found 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  other  business  of  the  concern;  and 
t'ne  number  of  subscribers  was  very  limited,  because  the  re- 
payment of  the  money  took  place  not  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
latelv  established  savings-banks)  on  the  demand  of  the  owner, 
but  only  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  in  old  age.  The  intention 
was  to  make  the  poor  lay  by  a  pro\asion  for  advanced  years: 
btit  this,  however  well  meant,  was  not  found  stiitable  to  their 
circumstances;  since  the  time,  at  which  a  married  man  is  most 
likely  to  need  an  extra-supply,  is  generally  that  of  middle-life, 
viz.  when  his  children  have  begun  to  be  expensive  to  him  with- 
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out  being  yet  able  to  do  any  thing  for  their  own  support.     In 
advanced  years, 

'  When  this  period  is  passed  by — when  his  children's  labour  is 
sufficient  for  their  support,  and  his  wife  who  is  at  liberty  to  work 
for  her  livelihood,  his  condition  then  re-approaches  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  single  man,  and  if  his  diminished  bodily  powers 
cause  his  earnings  to  be  at  that  period  curtailed — his  subdued 
desires,  on  the  other  hand,  free  hiin  from  many  expenses  which 
the  habits  of  youth  made  necessary;  so  that,  if  he  continues  to  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  health,  the  labour  of  old  age  for  many  years 
will  supply  its  wants.  It  is,  therefore,  not  quite  reasonable  tiiat  a 
young  man  should  sink  his  savings  to  procure  an  independence  in 
an  old  age  which  he  may  not  live  to  enjoy;  and  overlook  the  pro- 
bability of  such  savings  being  wanted  to  supply  food  for  an  infant 
family,  or  the  expenses  of  the  sick  bed.' 

The  savings-banks  now  established  leave  it  in  general  to  the 
contributor  to  withdraw  the  money  at  his  option;  and  they  are 
seldom  liable  to  any  other  objection  than  that  of  too  great  a 
complexitv  iii  their  arrangements,  arising  from  a  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  directors  to  act  as  guardians  to  their  humble 
neigh  r,.;urs. 

'  Re  it  ever  remembered,  that  the  great  merit  of  these  Saving 
Banka  is  their  simplicity — adhering  to  the  operation  of  merely 
taking  cjre  of  the  ivorking  m.cin*s  savings,  be  they  much  or  little 
— iii.tn-oving  them  at  good  interest — and  returriing  them  ivhenever 
demanded — the  management  will  be  easy  and  without  expense; 
but  er.ter  into  complex  machinery,  and  all  the  reverse  effects  will 
follow  The  perfect  freedom,  convenience,  and  cheapness  of  these 
banks,  at  once  compose  their  attraction,  and  their  great  utility. 
Bind  the  depositors  to  stated  periodical  payments,  and  speculate 
on  contingent  benefits,  and  this  very  promising  plan  of  economy 
will  evaporate  into  the  cloud  of  plausible  but  erroneous  schemes, 
which  daily  win  the  complaisance  of  the  charitable,  but  which  soon 
disappohit  their  expectations  and  sink  into  oblivion. 

'  The  plan  of  the  Edinburgh  bank  is  the  best  of  all  in  the  north, 
because  it  is  the  most  simple;  it  professes  to  do  but  little,  but  it 
does  that  little  well. — In  various  other  parts  of  England,  and  also 
in  Ireland,  similar  institutions  have  lately  been  proposed,  and  an- 
nounced under  high  patronage  and  munificent  support;  indeed 
the  best  feelings  appear  to  have  been  kindled  toward  the  subject.' 

'  That  they  may  not  end  in  disappointment,  the  writer  of  this 
essay  has  been  induced  to  take  up  his  pen,  and  submit  to  the  pub- 
lic the  result  of  his  experience. — The  best  advice  then  that  he 
can  give  to  the  opulent  and  beneficent  is,  to  be  the  interest 
bankers  for  the  poor  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, — and 
there  to  stop.  In  that  way  they  may  do  more  for  the  good  of 
working  people,  than  by  any  other  act  of  general  kindness. — The 
chief  caution  necessary  is  not  to  spoil  this  simple  machine  by  m- 
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firoveinents.  Almost  every  place  of  deposit  for  savings  that  has 
been  lately  announced  has  had  something  new  thrown  in — a  com- 
bination of  several  districts,  with  a  central  seat  of  management — 
impedin ' ;  nts  against  the  deposits  being  withdrawn,  lest  they  should 
be  wasted — optional  annuities — an  actuary  or  secretary,  to  be 
elected,  with  a  certain  salary,  before  it  is  seen  whether  any  ade- 
quate employment  will  arise — and  lastly,  a  large  subscrijition  from 
among  the  rich  and  charitable.  All  these  things,  it  is  submitted, 
are  unnecessary.  A  combination  of  several  townships,  with  a  cen- 
trical seat  of  directors,  can  seldom  be  of  use;  for  if  jiroper  persons^ 
in  each  town,  are  ivilling  to  receive  the  nveekly  amounts  of  defiosits.^ 
and  pay  interest,  no  combination  of  places  can  do  more;  but  they 
must  do  less,  by  creating  useless  correspondence,  interference, 
and  delays.  Interest  banks  are  best  managed  in  their  separate 
localities.  All  regulations  for  suspending  the  freedom  of  paying 
in,  and  drawing  out,  are  essentially  bad. — It  is  now  ten  years 
since  the  author  projected  the  Bank  for  Savings,  of  the  Provident 
Institution;  but  being  encumbered  with  restrictions  and  scientific 
calculations,  after  several  years  unsuccessful  trial  it  was  given  up: 
experience  has  now  stript  the  plan  of  every  thing  but  the  simple 
process  of  receiving,  improving,  and  paying,  and  it  thrives  be- 
yond expectation. — It  is  the  great  object  of  the  banks  for  savings 
to  reclaim  the  working  class  from  their //resent  habit  of  relying  on 
the  helping  hand  of  others  in  their  difficulties,  and  to  teach  them 
to  depend  only  on  the  natural  support  of  their  own  industry  and 
Jirudence. 

'Impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  author  has  exerted 
himself  lately  to  establish  a  *  Provident  Bank'  in  his  own  parish, 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  see  that 
it  has  every  prospect  of  doing  well.  Indeed  the  alacrity,  with 
which  the  benefit  has  been  embraced,  confirms  him  in  the  belief, 
that  the  wanderings  of  the  lower  class  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributable  to  the  want  of  plain  and  convenient  ways  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  prudence.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  after  the  books  were 
opened,  fifty-seven  persons  had  deposited  savings  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  oi  seventy  pounds* 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  plan  of  savings-banks  was 
not  adopted  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  because  in  that  interval 
the  lower  orders  could  have  availed  themselves  of  them  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  can  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  reduced  wages  and  deficient  emplovment. 

'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  places  where  the  labouring  class 
have  highest  wages,  the  inhabitants  are  encumbered  with  the 
highest  poor-rates.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  an  esteemed  friend,  who  has  considerable  estates  at 
Coventry,  shows  the  existence  of  the  evil  in  that  city  in  a  striking 
point  of  view.  It  is  believed  that  similar  conduct  prevails  in  most 
■manufacturing  districts.' 
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* "  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  respecting  the  impro^ 
Yident  conduct  of  the  Women  Ribbon  Weavers  at  Coventry,  I 
understand  for  at  least  six  months  last  year  they  were  (when  they 
liked  to  pay  attention  to  their  work)  in  the  habit  of  gaining  about 
three  pounds  per  week.  Very  few  of  them,  I  believe,  worked 
more  than  ./bar  days  a  nveek,  and  the  manufacturers  were  obliged 
to  give  them  such  work  as  they  liked,  or  they  would  not  do  any. 
A  respectable  butcher  informed  me  that  he  could  not  sell  legs  of 
mutton  but  at  a  very  reduced  price,  as  the  weavers  would  not 
purchase  any  thing  but  ducks,  geese,  fowls,  &c.  which  they  dres- 
sed most  evenings  for  supper.  The  drapers.  Sec.  had  not  any 
thing  sufficiently  good  in  their  shops,  but  were  obliged  to  send  to 
London  for  the  best  silks.  Sec.  to  please  the  kdies.  The  Jirst  or 
second  week  after  trade  became  bad,  they  in  general  pawn  their 
fine  dresses,  and  afterwards  afijily  to  the  fiarish  Jor  relief;  the 
fioor-rates  have,  in  some  instances,  been  double  the  rental  of  thi 
houses."  ' 

II.  Mr.  Duncan  on  Parish-banks. — The  reverend  author  of 
this  pamphlet  enters  at  considerable  length  into  an  historical 
sketch  of  these  institutions,  and  explains  with  great  clearness  the 
points  in  Avhich  they  differ  from  the  old  established  associations 
under  the  name  of  '•  benefit-clubs,'  or  '  friendly  societies.'  The 
latter,  though  generally  praise-worthy  in  their  motives,  were 
founded  on  such  erroneous  calculations,  that  they  frequently 
left  an  inadequacy  of  funds  at  the  time  when  the  advanced 
years  of  the  original  subscribers  rendered  assistance  most  ne- 
cessary. Still  Mr.  D.  is  so  far  from  being  exclusively  attached  to 
the  new  establishments,  and  so  convinced  of  the  expediency  of 
providing  for  particular  contingencies  of  distress  arising  from 
old  age  and  sickness,  that  he  dedicates  a  section  (p.  47.)  to  the 
method  of  uniting  the  parish  bank  system  with  that  of  friendly 
societies;  and  it  is  in  this  solicitude  to  combine  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, and  to  provide  for  them  by  a  multiplicity  of  regulations, 
that  he  differs  from  other  advocates  of  savings-banks,  particu- 
larly from  Ml-.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Christian,  and  the  managers  of 
the  Edinburgh  association. 

The  progress  of  these  institutions  has  been  more  rapid  in 
Scotland  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
general  steadiness  there  of  the  lower  orders,  the  intimate  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  a  clergyman  and  his  flock,  but,  in 
particular,  the  absence  of  poor-rates,  having  all  concurred  to 
accelerate  the  adoption  of  this  most  beneficial  arrangement. 
The  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  (Dr.  Baird)  has 
been  indefatigable  in  the  cause;  and  it  has  lately  derived  a  most 
efficient  patronage  from  being  taken  up  by  the  numerous  body 
of  gentlemen  who  are  known  by  the  denomination  of  the  High- 
land-Society, but  who  are  in  fact  occupied  with  question*  of  in- 
VOL.   IX.  11 
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terest  to  Scotland  at  large.  Mr.  D.  has  subjoined  to  his  pamph- 
let, by  way  of  example  to  other  associations,  the  rules  of  the 
Dumfries  parish-bank,  following  it  up  with  a  notice  of  other 
institutions,  as  well  as  with  some  \ery  useful  calculations.  He 
records,  likewise,  several  affecting  anecdotes  of  the  pleasing 
results  of  early  prudence  in  the  lower  orders,  consequent  on 
the  exhortation  of  their  superiors  and  on  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  institution  in  question.  It  is  only  to  be  regi-etted  that 
his  pamphlet  is  composed  in  a  diffuse  style,  and  that  he  aims 
t®o  much  at  system  and  modification  in  a  matter  of  which  the 
essence  consists  in  brevity  and  simplicity. 

III.  Mr.  Christian's  pamphlet  consists  chiefly  of  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  plans  of  the  principal  establishments  of  this  nature 
that  have  been  already  formed.  He  begins  with  the  Provident 
Institution  of  Bath;  which  he  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
to  be  founded  on  a  basis  that  cannot  last,  because  it  will  requiire 
the  aid  of  constant  charitable  contributions,  and  because  the 
promise  of  a  bonus  or  premium  at  the  end  of  the  five  years 
must  be  altogether  illusory.  The  regulations  of  the  Southamp- 
ton Provident  Institution  are  next  discussed,  and  treated  with 
as  little  ceremony.  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  C.  passes  under 
review  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Twiss,  a  barrister,  who  has 
lately  published  on  this  subject,  which  he  is  disposed  to  approve 
in  the  main:  but,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  Mr.  Beaumont's 
plan,  he  is  struck  with  the  serious  objection  that  occurred  to 
us  with  regard  to  lodging  deposits  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
however  apparently  respectable.  The  regulations  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire savings-bank  are  next  investigated,  but  pronounced 
to  be  inferior  in  simplicit)^  and  in  judgment  to  those  of  the 
Edinburgh-bank.  The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  few  direc- 
tions (pp.  75.  et  seqq.^  which  Mr.  C.  considers  as  indispensable 
to  every  institution  of  the  kind. 

IV.  We  are  now  to  wind  up  our  report  with  a  notice  of  the 
little  tract  under  the  title  of  Reasons  for  the  Establishment 
of  Savings-banks.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  works  in  con- 
taining, not  the  scheme  of  any  particular  foundation,  but  some 
general  reasoning  in  recommendation  of  the  institution  at  large; 
and  we  have  seldom  met  with  more  truth  in  a  short  compass 
that  in  this  cheap  and  modest  essay,  the  chief  (and  rare')  ob- 
jection to  which  arises  from  its  too  great  brevity,  and  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  it  is  likely  to  remain  from  the  writer  not  ven- 
turing into  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  lower  class  proceed,  he  says,  in  a  great  measure 
from  their  improvidence  in  youth. 

'  AH  the  labouring  classes  are  subject  to  'great  inequalities. 
At  some  periods  they  enjoy  a  surplus,  at  otlaers  they  experience 
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a  deficiency.  In  youth,  in  health,  in  celibacy,  in  summer,  their 
eai'nings  are  more  than  adequate  to  their  exigencies.  In  age,  in 
sickness,  when  surrounded  with  a  young  family,  and  often  in 
winter,  the  case  is  sometimes  unhappily  reversed,  and  they  are 
then  frequently  sore  pressed  with  difficulty.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  they  make  no  provision  against 
the  rainy  season  of  adversity,  which,  consequently,  finds  them 
destitute  and  dependent.  Those  surplus  earnings,  which,  if  care- 
fully saved,  might  have  secured  them  against  want,  are  all  con- 
sumed; and  they  have  no  other  resource  but  charitable  aid  or 
parochial  relief.  In  all  this,  however,  they  are  objects  rather  of 
pity  than  of  blame.  They  have  no  place  where  they  may  deposit, 
in  safety,  their  surplus  earnings.  The  fastenings  of  their  humble 
dwellings  afford  no  security  against  depredation.  Their  little 
hoards  serve  only  to  expose  them  to  personal  danger;  and  the 
minute  streams,  furnished  by  their  economy,  have  no  access  to 
any  channel  of  public  security.' 

The  benefit  of  such  institutions  is  two-fold;  first  in  provid- 
ing a  fund  which  may  eventually  be  very  considerable;  and 
next  in  improving  the  conduct,  habits,  and  character  of  the 
lower  classes.  Economy  implies  temperance  and  industry, — 
a  disposition  to  respect  ourselves  and  to  value  the  respect  of 
others.  The  books  of  a  savings-bank  will  be  a  standing  memo- 
rial of  the  exemplary  habits  of  individuals:  so  that  the  rising 
generation  may,  by  means  of  this  institution  and  the  late  im- 
provements in  education,  exhibit  a  practical  example  of  much 
that  our  forefathers  endeavoured  in  vain  to  effect  by  religious 
and  moral  exhortations.  Man  is  a  creature  of  habit;  and, 
unless  he  can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  good  principles, 
he  will  often  prove  too  weak  to  contend  vv^ith  his  various  temp- 
tations. We  entreat  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to 
an  observation  of  this  author,  viz.  that,  great  as  would  be  the 
advantages  of  savings-banks  to  the  lower  classes,  those  which 
would  accrue  to  the  higher  would  be  scarcely  less  considerable. 
The  comfort  and  security  of  the  upper  orders  depend  materi- 
ally on  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  their  inferiors,  in  the 
capacity  of  servants  and  otherwise;  while  nothing  would  con- 
duce so  much  to  lessen  the  enormous  and  progressively  in- 
creasing burden  of  poor-rates,  as  the  success  of  the  institutions 
now  set  on  foot.  We  should  thus,  in  process  of  time,  succeed 
in  drying  up  the  main  sources  of  pauperism;  after  which  we 
may  find  it  practicable  to  devise  some  better  mode  than  we 
have  as  yet  obtained,  for  aifording  relief  to  real  objects  of 
charity. 
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jUR  frontispiece  requires  some  explanation.  Newhaven  is  protected 
from  the  winds  on  the  north  by  an  amphitheatrical  range  of  hills,  which 
terminate  in  two  perpendicular  bluffs  called  West  and  East  Rocks.  Both 
front  to  the  south;  are  equidistantly  situated,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town;  the  former  400,  and  the  latter  370  feet  in  height.  West  Rock  is 
formed  by  the  abrupt  tennination  of  the  east  ridge  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  presents  to  the  travellei  'xs  he  passes  its  base,  a  very  grand  and  im- 
posing spectacle.  It  has  (as  aJl  such  rocks  should  have)  a  meandering  rivu- 
let to  lave  its  foot;  and  is  adorned  on  the  top  with  a  romantic  grove  of 
pine  trees.  But  what  adds  greatly  to  the  romance  of  the  scenery  is, — that 
the  rock  contains  the  cave,  in  which  three  of  the  judges  of  king  Charles  I. 
of  England, — Whalley,  Goffe,  and  Dixwell, — contrived  to  secure  them- 
selves, till  death,  from  the  apprehension  of  their  pursuers.  President  Stiles, 
of  Yale  college,  published  in  1794  an  interesting  account  of  their  truly 
romantic  adventures;  and  we  intend  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  laying  before  our  readers  a  brief  abridgment  of  his  book.  In  the  meaa 
time  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  Judges'  Cave  is  always  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  Connecticut,  and  is  among  the  first  objects  which 
a  sojourner  thinks  of  visiting. — Our  view  was  taken,  we  conjecture,  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles, — and  is  not,  on  that  account,  a  vei-y  fair 
copy  of  the  real  aspect  which  the  rock  presents.  The  eye  so  easily  takes  in 
a  remote  object,  however  great  in  itself,  that  the  sublimest  mountains  lose 
all  their  grandeur  when  contemplated  at  a  distance.  We  may  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  its  magnitude;  but  it  does  not  strike  us  with  that  im- 
posing sense  of  vastness,  which  is  such  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
sublime.  When  we  are  at  the  base  even  of  a  perpendicular  mountain 
which  is  no  more  than  400  feet  high,  the  necessity  of  turning  the  eye  so 
far  up  impresses  us  with  a  very  adequate  idea  of  majesty  and  grandeur; — ■ 
nor  will  it  be  denied  by  any  person  who  has  had  occasion  to  travel  on  the 
road  at  the  base  of  West  rock,  that  the  attention  is  not  arrested  and  absorb- 
ed in  the  contemplation  of  the  precipice  that  seems  almost  to  depend  over 
his  head. 

History  of  the  United  States,  from  their  first  settlement  as  English 
Colonies,  in  1607,  to  the  year  1808,  or  the  Thirty-Third  of  their  So' 
vereignty  and  Independence.  By  David  Ramsay,  M.  D.  continued  to  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  by  S.S.  Smith,  D.D.  and  L.L.D.  and  other  Literary  Gen- 
tlemen. In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia:  Published  by  M.  Carey, 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  the  Author.  1816.  Svo.  pp.  418. 

We  have  not  transcribed  this  title  page  with  a  view  to  give,  at  present, 
a  detail  of  what  the  volume  contains.  Every  body  is  acquainted  with 
the  unfortunate  event  which  terminated  at  once  the  life  and  the  historical 
career  of  Dr.  Ramsay; — and  our  design  in  this  notice  is  merely  to  contri- 
bute our  mite  towards  making  it  as  generally  known,  that  his  History  of  the 
United  States  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  forms  almost  the 
only  legacy  that  was  left  by  the  author  to  a  family  of  no  less  than  eight 
children.  The  present  volume  is  introduced  with  a  Portrait  and  a  Biogra- 
phj'  (extracted  from  our  Journal);  and  its  other  contents  are  the  Civil  His- 
tory of  tlie  United  States  while  they  were  yet  colonies.  We  hope  there  is 
no  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  our  countrjmen  in  behalf  of 
the  only  systematic  history  which  has  ever  been  written  of  the  American 
Republic.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  recommend  any  book  solely  on 
this  account;— but  the  powers  of  Dr.  Ramsay  are  sufBciently  known;  and 
we  think  the  circumstances  under  which  his  history  is  published,  should 
form  a  part  of  the  motives  for  encouraging  the  work. 
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England.— Mr.  D'Israel  has  in  the  press  a  sixth  edition  of  Curiositieg 
ef  Literature,  and  at  the  same  time  will  appear  an  additional  third  volume, 
which  will  be  published  separately,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  completing  their  sets.  The  same  author  has  also  nearly 
ready  for  press  a  History  of  Men  of  Genius,  being  his  Essay  on  the  Literary 
Character,  which  has  been  out  of  print  many  years,  considerably  enlarged. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  and  very  splendid  musical  work  has  been  just 
published  in  Edinburgh,  entitled  '  Alb3Ti's  Antiology,  or  a  National  Repo- 
sitory of  Original  Scotch  Music  and  Vocal  Poetry,  principally  compiled  by 
Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  and  who  has  been  ably  assisted  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  the  present  day,  particularly,  Scott,  Wilson,  Bos- 
well,  Jamieson,  Hogg,  &c.  who  have  each  contributed  several  original  and 
beautiful  songs,  adapted  to  those  ancient  and  truly  interesting  melodies: 
price  One  Guinea  in  boards.  [JV/.  Thomas  proposes  to  republish  this  work 
without  the  music.'] 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  will  be  published,  in  London,  the  First 
Number  of  a  New  Magazine  (to  be  continued  quarterly)  entitled,  the 
British  Journal  and  Quarterly  Magazine,  embellished  with  Portraits  of 
Public  Characters,  Views,  &;c. 

It  is  reported  on  the  continent — but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
report  to  any  satisfactory  source, — that  an  Englishman  at  Smyrna  has  dis- 
covered an  ancient  Greek  manuscript,  containing  among  other  things, 
a  new  poem  of  Homer's.  That  such  a  thing  is  not  impossible  appears  from 
the  discovery  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Ceres;  but  who  this  fortunate  individual 
is,  has  not  yet  appeared.  One  thing,  however,  we  think  ourselves  war- 
ranted in  asserting,  that  there  is  no  Greek  poet  living,  who  can  pass  off  a 
poem  of  his  own  for  one  of  Homer's. 

France. — Finances, — The  Budget — a  term,  by  the  bye,  originally 
given  in  derision  to  lord  North's  proposals  for  Ways  and  Means,  in  the 
British  parliament,  at  length  naturalized  among  us,  and  now  currently 
used  among  the  French,  and  who  have  borrowed  it  from  us — the  budget 
continues  to  occupy  the  calculators  of  France; — it  has  given  occasioa  to 
*  Moral  Considerations  on  the  Finances,'  by  M.  de  Levis;  and  to  '  the 
Spirit  of  the  Budget,  or  the  Bndget  of  1816  modified  and  extended  to 
1820,'  by  M.  Pellegrini.  This  is  spoken  well  of;  it  states  the  present 
condition  of  the  finances;  and  after  examining  the  minister's  budget,  pro- 
poses another,  referring  to  the  intervening  five  years  1 816  to  1820.  The 
author  is  described  as  a  clear  headed  man. 

Seclusion  of  Women. — From  the  Chinese  language  has  been  translated 
into  the  Russian,  and  from  the  Russian  into  the  French,  a  treatise  on  the 
Advantages  resulting  from  the  Seclusion  of  Women,  and  the  inconve- 
niences inseparable  from  giving  them  liberty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Chinese  author  has  adduced  good  reasons  for  this  custom,  which  cer- 
tainly has  prevailed  in  most  nations,  even  the  most  polished  as  well  as  the 
most  barbarous,  at  different  times.  On  tlie  other  hand,  good  reasons  are 
given  for  placing  the  restraints  to  which  the  sex  ought  to  submit,  rather  on 
their  minds  than  on  their  persons;  and  for  producing  the  most  powerful 
effects,  rather  by  the  operation  of  excellent  principles  implanted,  than  by 
the  jealousies  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  benefits  received  by  allow- 
ing liberty  to  the  female  sex,  are  very  reconcileable  witli  the  preservation 
of  their  own  honour  and  that  of  their  families.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
treatise  may  prove  extremely  a  propos  at  Paris,  for  certainly  the  intrigues 
for  which  French  women  are  so  famous,  and  which  they  manage  with  a 
dexterity  unattainable  and  incredible,  by  other  nations,  could  not  possibly 
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be  conducted,  as  they  conduct  them,  were  the  agents  and  prime  movers  of 
them  secluded  a  la  Chinoise. 

JVexo  Journal. — A  new  journal  has  been  started  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  JLe  Diahle  BoUeux.  It  professes  to  be  critical  and  literary;  and  if 
it  possesses  but  half  the  wit  and  the  spirit  of  observation  which  distinguish 
Le  Sage's  famous  novel  of  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  it  cannot  fail  of  meet- 
ing applause  and  support.  It  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  and  from  that  date  it  appears  every  fifth  day:  each  number  contains 
a  sheet  and  a  half. 

M.  Hacquart  has  circulated  proposals  for  publishing  under  the  title  of 
Les  Pastes  des  Bourbons,  a  collection  of  engravings  representing  acts  of 
beneficence,  virtue,  and  heroism,  of  the  princes  of  that  house.  It  will  ex- 
tend to  1 5  folio  numbers  to  be  published  monthly. 

According  to  a  general  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  French  litera- 
ture, nearly  ready  for  publication,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  authors 
living  at  Paris  is  4997. 

The  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  who  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  died  in  1720,  was  accustomed  to  note  down  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance as  it  happened,  and  left  manuscript  memoirs  commencing  with 
1684,  and  terminating  with  the  year  of  his  death.  Madame  de  Genlis  is 
engaged  upon  a  selection  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  these  memoirs, 
which  will  speedily  be  pubhshed  in  four  8vo.  volumes. 

Germany. — Our  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Bottiger  of  Dresden 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  last  book-fair 
at  Leipzig:  what  must  foreigners  think  of  our  rage  for  writing  and  read- 
ing, when  they  find  it  stated  in  the  public  prints,  and  correctly  too,  that 
the  number  of  new  works  which  appeared  at  the  late  Leipzig  fair,  amount- 
ed to  2,523,  and  which  were  published  by  322  houses!  What  notions  must 
they  entertain  of  our  fondness  for  music  when  they  learn  that  370  new 
pieces  were  on  the  spot,  exclusive  of  many  meritorious  compositions  in- 
serted in  the  Musikalische  Zeitung  so  admirably  conducted  by  Rochlitz  at 
Leipzig!  What  attention  must  be  paid  by  us  to  the  subject  df  elementary 
instruction,  when  without  any  Pestalozzian  or  Lancasterian  system,  this 
single  fair  has  brought  us  an  addition  of  110  spelling-books  and  other 
works  for  children!  And  what  a  supply  must  the  book-societies  and  cir- 
culating libraries,  the  number  of  which  throughout  all  Germany  computed 
at  2,300,  have  received  in  88  new  novels  and  57  dramatic  pieces  for  the 
amusement  of  their  supporters!  Scarcely  ever  indeed  was  there  such 
a  bulky  catalogue,  but  on  examination  its  copiousness  will  be  found 
rather  apparent  than  real.  The  practice  of  publishing  the  most  unimport- 
ant works  in  parts  is  becoming  more  and  more  common,  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  one  fifth  of  the  books  here  announced  as  ready,  are 
yet  in  the  press.  Of  the  new  editions  one  half  at  least  must  be  struck 
out  as  being  merely  furnished  with  new  title  pages.  Then  again  what  a 
number  of  pamphlets,  fugitive  pieces,  cookery-books,  collections  of  re- 
ceipts, which  are  little  better  than  waste  paper.  It  is  true  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  a  work  of  consequence,  especially  if  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  author,  never  finds  its  way  into  the  general  catalogue.  Thii 
complaint  more  particularly  applies  to  works  printed  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, and  especially  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious 
regret,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  and  piracy  have  as  it  were  cut  off 
this  empire  from  all  literary  traffic  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  where  the 
productions  of  Austrian  genius  and  talent,  made  known  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  ably  conducted  Wiener  Litteratur  Zeitung,  are  not  to  be 
procured  without  the  greatest  difficulty. — J^ew  Monthly  Ma^. 
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Ancient  Poems  published. — The  two  most  ancient  German  poems — of 
tlie  eighth  century, — have  lately  been  published  at  Cassel,  for  the  first 
time,  in  their  original  metre:  the  subjects  are,  1.  The  Song  of  Hildebrand 
and  Hadubrand.  2.  The  Prayer  near  the  White  Fountain. 

The  general  catalogue  of  new  works  and  new  editions  prepared  for  the 
last  Leipzig  Easter  fair,  occupies  304  octavo  pages.  It  comprehends  2,523 
articles,  including  music,  which  are  stated  to  be  ready  for  delivery,  and  are 
the  productions  of  312  houses.  Of  these  firms,  38  are  at  Leipzig,  27  at 
Berlin,  14  at  Vienna,  11  at  Frankfort,  5  at  Nurnberg,  and  3  at  Gottingen. 
Among  the  works,  73  are  translations  from  living  and  dead  languages;  352 
new  editions,  and  370  continuations. 

Spain. — Progress  of  Science  and  Education. — The  king  of  Spain, 
who,  not  long  ago,  instituted  six  chairs  of  professors  of  the  science  of 
agriculture,  has  subsequently  directed  his  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
the  natural  and  philosophical  sciences,  as  forming  the  bases  of  arts  and 
natural  industry.  The  cabinet  of  natural  history,  the  botanic  garden,  the 
museum,  the  laboratory  of  chemistry,  with  the  mineralogical  school,  have 
been  formed  into  one  single  and  general  institution,  under  the  title  of  the 
Museum  of  J^atural  Sciences.  Several  appropriate  chairs  have  been  es- 
tablished on  this  occasion:  in  particular,  one  for  zoology  and  icthyology; 
one  for  reptiles,  insects,  shells,  &c.  one  for  chemistry,  mineralogy  and 
botany.  In  addition  to  the  established  professors,  an  assistant  or  deputy  has 
been  named  for  each  branch  of  science,  for  which  a  chair  has  been 
created. — In  February  last  the  king  of  Spain  named  a  junta,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  forming  a  plan  for  arranging  and  establishing  general 
education  and  public  instruction.  The  principal  universities  of  the  king- 
dom, as  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and  Alcaic  de  Henares,  have  been  di- 
rected to  present,  each  its  own  plan,  on  which,  before  it  is  adopted,  the 
junta  will  take  the  opinions  of  the  principal  universities  and  literary 
establishments  throughout  Europe. — As  to  elementary  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theology,  canon  law,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  law  of  nations, 
and  civil  law,  the  junta  will  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  certain  bishops 
nominated  by  the  king  for  this  purpose. — All  the  schools  of  arts  and 
sciences  have  been  re-established,  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  those  of 
mineralogy  and  natural  history  of  Madrid,  have  resumed  their  public  lec- 
tures and  course  of  instruction.  The  king  has  farther  bestowed  donations 
and  endowments  on  several  universities,  and  is  intent  on  measures  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  agriculture  and  commerce  in  general. 

Italy. — At  Milan  is  published,  under  the  title  of  Lo  Spettatore,  &c. 
the  Spectator,  a  work  in  numbers,  containing  varieties,  historical,  literary, 
critical,  political,  and  moral.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  Italian  part, 
and  a  foreign  part.  This  latter  part  can  hardly  fail  of  introducing  into 
Italy  much  foreign  knowledge,  as  it  consists  of  analysis  of  works  of  value 
in  other  countries,  with  extracts  and  suitable  references. 

Antiquities. — Messrs.  Rosini,  Passetti,  and  Scotti,  at  Naples,  continue 
their  assiduity  in  unrolling  the  MSS.  of  Herculaneum.  Several  works 
which  have  been  transcribed  are  proceeding  at  the  press.  The  excavations 
at  Pompeii  are  advancing  with  great  activity.  Since  1806,  three  hundred 
men  have  been  labouring  at  removing  the  earth,  &c.  in  order  to  get  at  the 
ruins:  before  that  time  the  number  employed  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
dozen.  A  portion  of  the  marble  ceilings  and  beams  which  have  been  re- 
covered, have  been  carried  to  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Museum,  and 
others  to  the  academy  of  arts  as  objects  of  study  to  the  young  artists. 

Ancient  Chronicle  Recovered. — The  Armenian  academy  established  at 
Venice,  in  the  island  of  St.  Lazarus,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
a  manuscript  complete  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebus,  of  Cesarea.     It  is 
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translated  into  the  Armenian  language,  and  is  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
academy  proposes  to  publish  the  Armenian  text  with  a  Latin  translation 
facing:  it. 

Russia. — It  is  thought  by  M.  Wormskiold,  in  consequence  of  observa- 
tions made  by  himself  in  Greenland,  compared  with  the  reports  of  voya- 
gers into  the  higher  northern  latitudes  of  North  America,  that  the  waters 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  have  a  communication  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean, 
by  means  of  Bering's  Straits.  To  ascertain  this,  and,  if  possible,  to  ter- 
minate all  further  doubts  on  the  question,  it  is  said,  is  a  principal  object 
of  the  voyage  now  in  progress  under  C  M.  Kotzebec,  son  of  the  well- 
known  navigator,  of  that  name;  and  M.  Wormskiold,  (who  is  by  birth  a 
Dane)  is  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  his  theory,  that  he  accompanies  the 
expedition  in  character  of  naturalist.  It  will  be  truly  honourable  to" 
Russia,  should  this  point  be  determined  under  the  auspices  of  her  flag. 

By  order  of  the  minister  for  public  instruction  in  Russia,  Dr.  Merkel 
has  been  invited  to  publish  a  J  oumal  of  Literature  and  the  Arts,  at  Pe» 
tersburgh. 

Greece. — JVeto  work  publishing  in  JVumbers. — Two  learned  Greeks, 
Messrs.  Demeter  Schina  and  Andreas  Mustoxydi,  propose  to  publish  a 
periodical  Collection  of  Greek  anecdotes,  selected  from  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe.  They  intend  to  publish  every  month  a  number,  con- 
taining two  sheets,  to  be  had  of  the  chaplain  Theokletes,  at  Vienna.  The 
price  is  one  ducat  for  six  sheets. 

Austria. — The  Literary  Journal  of  Vienna,  formerly  edited  by  Dr. 
Sartori,  is  continued  with  success  under  the  direction  of  M.  Hartmann,  as 
also  are  the  Patriotic  Sheets,  and  the  Conservator — The  Historical  Ar- 
chives, including  Geography,  &c.  by  M.  de  Hormayr,  is  also  continued; 
but  the  number  of  original  pieces  contained  in  it  is  now  greatly  reduced.— ^ 
The  Musical  Journal  is  dropped;  but  the  two  Journals  of  Pubhc  Specta- 
cles, the  Dramatic  Observer,  and  the  Theatrical  Gazette  are  still  carried 
on. — Among  the  political  journals  the  Austrian  Observer,  and  the  Gazette 
of  Vienna,  and  of  Ofen  enjoy  the  most  extensive  sale. — M.  Print,  cure  of 
the  chapel  in  the  palace,  has  begun  to  publish  a  Theological  Catholic 
Journal. — M.  Andres  continues  to  publish  at  Bonn,  his  Hesperus,  and 
his  Economic  Newspaper,  intended  to  communicate  the  newest  dis- 
coveries and  all  improvements  in  useful  knowledge. — Another  journal 
publishing  at  Bonn  is  the  Indicator,  edited  by  M.  Gurende. — Among  the 
poetical  publications,  M.  CasteUi  continues  his  Ahnanack  under  the  title 
of  Selam;  and  M.  Erickson  also  continues  his  Almanack  of  the  Muses. 
Tnese  publications,  like  most  others,  are  compilations  of  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent:  the  selection  is  thought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

In  general,  the  booksellers  of  Vienna  engage  in  very  few  novelties  or 
speculations,  because,  during  some  jears  past,  the  dearness  of  paper 
and  of  workmanship  at  the  press,  has  obliged  them  to  put  prices  on 
their  books  which  are  much  beyond  those  at  which  they  can  retail 
works  of  the  same  description  from  abroad. 
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until  the  hour  of  expiration  comes;  in  ^v^^lcu  \v«-  ...^ 
by  way  of  climax,  or  catastrophe, — and  the  learned  can  scarcely 
say  which, — that  '  The  supreme  court  of  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chigan commences  its  annual  session  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
September;  and  there  remains  barely  time  for  the  performance 
of  the  journey. — A.  E.  B.  Woodward. — Philadelphia,  Au- 
gust 31*?,  1816.'  When  the  magical  arts  shall  be  revived,  we 
vol.  IX.  12 


The  engraving  of  the  View  of  Boston,  promised  for  the  present 
number,  was  not  finished  in  time.     It  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

A  biography  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  whose  portrait  accompanies 
this  number,  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume,  and  the 
portrait  can  be  placed  opposite  to  it  when  bound. 
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Art.  I. — A  System  of  Universal  Science, — Litroduction:  Con- 
siderations on  the  Divisions  of  Human  Knowledge;  and  on 
the  Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  the  Sciences.  Phila- 
delphia, 1816.  4to.  pp.  371. 

•HE  author  of  this  work  appears  to  be  wholly  adverse  to  sys- 
tem, and,  at  the  same  time,  more  enamoured  of  system  than 
almost  any  other  writer.  In  proof  of  the  first  part  of  this  pa- 
radox, we  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  volume  before  us  contains 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages,  which  are  divided  nei- 
ther into  preliminary  dissertations,  nor  essays,  nor  chapters;  so 
that  the  reader  is  denied  the  privilege  of  all  those  resting- 
places  which,  in  large  books,  have  hitherto  been  systematically 
afforded  him.  He  gives  us,  indeed,  preliminaries;  but  they 
are  all  mingled,  here  and  there,  with  the  alternations  of  the  ana- 
lytic and  synthetic  exhibition  of  his  system.  He  records  nine 
laws,  by  which  we  are  to  ascertain  whether  his  system  is  a 
good  one;  divides  all  human  knowledge  into  three  provinces; 
gives  us  more  preliminaries;  proceeds  to  fix  a  specific  termi- 
nation for  the  names  of  his  sciences;  constructs  his  nomencla- 
ture for  the  subdivisions  of  the  first  province;  and  then,  under 
the  marginal  notice  of  digression,  introduces  ten  more  prelimi- 
nary pages,  before  he  develops  the  remainder  of  his  '  cathole- 
pistemia.'  Besides,  men  not  inimical  to  system  let  the  public 
know,  from  the  first  page  of  a  book,  who  its  author  is;  but  this 
child  of  genius  permits  us  to  guess  the  name  of  its  father 
until  the  hour  of  expiration  comes;  in  which  we  are  informed, 
by  way  of  climax,  or  catastrophe, — and  the  learned  can  scarcely 
say  which, — that  '  The  supreme  court  of  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chig-an  commences  its  annual  session  on  the  sixteenth  day  oi 
September;  and  there  remains  barely  time  for  the  performance 
of  the  journey. — A.  E.  B.  Woodward. — Philadelphia^  Au- 
gnist  31st ^  1816.'  When  the  magical  arts  shall  be  revived,  we 
vol.  IX.  12 
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shall  probably  learn  what  connexion  the  session  of  the  court  of 
Michigan  has  with  '  A  System  of  Universal  Science;'  and 
shall  then  see,  too,  the  reason  of  preferring  this  epistolary  con- 
clusion of  a  volume,  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  stating,  in  a  title 
page,  that  this  book  is  written  '  By  A.  E.  B.  Woodward, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.' 

In  proof  of  the  latter  part  of  the  introductory  paradox,  wc 
cite  ever}^  P^ge  of  the  book  under  review,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  judge  Woodward  himself, — '  that  he  has  devoted  a 
great  part  of  his  life  to  the  systematization  of  human  know- 
ledge.' It  is  strange,  that  the  long  and  highly  cultivated  love 
of  method,  which  the  writer  evinces,  should  not  have  induced 
him  to  adhere  to  something  like  system  in  the  arrangement  and 
discussion  of  the  important  topics  treated  of  in  the  production 
on  our  table. 

It  is  another  peculiarity  of  our  author  to  decline  '  the  quota- 
tion of  authorities,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  passages, 
or  of  the  expressions  borrowed,  or  imitated,' — from  a  fanciful 
regard  to  a  beautiful  page,  or  '  an  unbroken  text.'  Hence 
every  reader  must  depend  either  upon  his  previous  knowledge 
of  writers,  alluded  to  in  the  historical  part  of  the  work,  or  rely 
implicitly  upon  judge  Woodward's  opinions  of  his  concealed 
authorities.  We  are  informed  that  the  Chinese  maintained  some 
principles  of  moral  philosophy, — that  lord  Verulam  taught 
certain  things, — and  ihat  Locke,  and  Reid,  and  Stewart  do  not 
differ  about  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  idea  of  duration, — 
which  we  with  deftrence  deny;  but  if  we  should  desire  to  sa- 
tisfy ourselves. as  to  the  accuracy  .of  the  author's  representa- 
tions, we  must  review  all  the  works  of  the  Chinese,  of  Bacon, 
and  of  the  rest;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  conjec- 
ture accurately  what  are  passages  for  which  he  is  indebted  to 
his  predecessors. — An  inferior  defect  we  conceive  to  be  the 
use  of  such  words  as  are  not  contained  in  any  dictionary  of  the 
English  language.  We  do  not  object  to  the  introduction  of 
new  words,  in  the  formation  of  his  systematic  nomenclature, — 
for  they  are  necessary,  and,  when  legally  coined,  should  have 
currency;  but  to  introduce  terms  which  are  not  members  of 
his  new  community,  and  which  are  not  found  in  any  classical 
writer,  is  always  considered  as  censurable;  and  it  is  the  more  so, 
in  the  present  case,  because  our  author  is  by  no  means  incapable 
of  maintaining  an  uniform  purity  of  style.  The  words  '  du- 
biety,' '  ecpyrosis,'  '  theophanies,'  '  adyta,'  '  andrapodistic,' 
*•  luminosity,'  '  majuscular,'  '  embriotic,'  '•  anthropic,'  '  djTia- 
mics,'  '  quadragintarian,'  '  dimensuration,'  '  synonymic,'  '  en- 
tomic,'  and  '  catachretic,'  are  not  admitted  by  any  English  lexi- 
cographer, and  should  not  have  found  a  place  in  any  scientific 
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treatise.  In  addition  to  these  needless  terms,  the  judge  uni- 
formly prefers  an  obsolete  and  hard  verbiage.  Instead  of  rash, 
naked,  and  embroidered,  for  example,  he  must  say,  '  temerari- 
ous,' '■  nude,'  and  '  purfled;'  instead  of  deluge,  '  cataclysm;' 
and  for  general,  '  transcendental.'  He  politely  says  of  M. 
Wronski,  that  '  more  investigation  than  can  at  present  be 
spared,  and  more  materials  than  are  at  present  possessed, 
would  be  requisite,  to  explain  the  distinctions  between  didactic 
and  characteristic  anthropology^  analytic  and  dialectic  logic^ 
esthetic  and  teleologic  judgment,  architectonic  and  canonic 
knowledge,  algorithmy  and  geometry;'  and  '  the  import  of  the 
terms;  free  causality^  spontaneous  causality^  corporiety^  nega^ 
tive  criterion  of  knowledge^  positive  criterion  of  knowledge^ 
hevristic^  ideology^  semiology^  methodology^  theoric  functions^ 
technic  functions^  pragmatic  xvill^  pedagogics^  acroamatic  phi- 
losophy.'' p.  203.  Who  can  help  saying,  '  Physician,  heal  thy- 
selfr' 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  judge  Woodward  is  systema- 
tic:— he  praises  his  patron,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  often  and  as  ex- 
travagantly as  he  can.  The  gratitude  we  feel  towards  those 
who  have  done  us  a  great  favour  (and  Mr.  W.  unquestionably 
considers  it  as  a  great  favour  to  have  been  appointed  a  judge  of 
Michigan  territory),  must  occasionally  break  out  into  expression, 
we  know; — but  surely  no  man  of  prudence  would  be  perpetu- 
ally dwelling  upon  the  subject;  and  we  wonder  the  author  be- 
fore us  did  not  pour  out  his  whole  soul  at  once,  in  a  good,  long, 
old-fashioned  Dedication.  The  reader  would  then  have  consi- 
dered his  eulogical  extravagance  in  the  proper  light, — as  the 
suspicious  praise  which  an  author  is  bound,  by  immemorial 
custom,  to  lavish  on  the  character  of  his  patron.  It  woidd 
then  have  done  no  harm  to  say  of  Mr.  Jefferson — '  that  no  in- 
dividual character,  in  the  annals  of  time,  has  effected  so  much 
for  political  freedom,  and  for  the  cause  of  republican  govern- 
ment;' for,  although  we  possess  '  some  old-fashioned,  square- 
toed  predilection'  for  certain  other  characters  '  in  the  annals 
of  time,'  we  know  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Jefferson's 
judges  should  eulogize  Mr.  Jefferson.  Our  author's  delin- 
quency consists  in  mingling  such  dedicatory  stuff  with  his  sci- 
entific disquisitions, — when  it  should  have  been  located  by 
itself,  either  at  the  beginning — or  at  the  end — or  on  the  out- 
side— or  any  where,  in  short,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  vo- 
lume.— Every  body  knows  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  sold  his  old 
library,  and  bought  a  new  one.  The  books  of  his  former 
librai-y  were  placed  in  different  boxes,  and,  we  suppose,  very 
ingeniously  labelled: — wherefore  Mr.  Woodward  tumbles  upon 
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him  the  following  heap  of  words,  in  praise  of  what  he  consi- 
ders as  a  '  national  classification  of  the  sciences.' 

'  The  classification  of  human  knowledge,  and  nomenclature  of 
the  sciences,  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was  indeed  the 
earliest  after  that  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut; 
and  yet,  from  very  peculiar  circumstances,  will,  in  this  review,  be 
examined  last.  At  the  time  of  its  formation,  it  was  the  act  of  an 
individual,  the  subject  of  an  European  monarch,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  which  he  was  a  member  scarcely  emerged  from  its  em- 
briotic  and  colonial  stage.  Now,  it  is  the  system  of  a  nation;  a 
great  nation;  a  nation  which  has,  successfully,  fought  the  autocra- 
tic, and  tlie  andrapodistic  wars;  a  free  nation,  in  which  that  very 
individual,  a  free  man,  has  honourably  fulfilled  the  most  dignified 
and  awful  office  of  free  laws.'  p.  208. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Jefferson  the  only  person  who  has  been  stilted 
on  the  bombastic  sublimity  of  our  author.  Almost  every  in- 
dividual, learned  or  unlearned,  with  whom  he  has  held  inter- 
course is  assigned  an  appropriate  niche  in  '  the  temple  of  sci- 
ence.' Hear,  for  example,  what  Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York 
has  been  doing.  '  Before  his  energetic  criticism  every  vestige 
of  dtibiety  was  dissipated,  like  the  niatinal  mist  by  the  orient 
sun.'  In  two  instances  the  climax  is  so  far  above  the  clouds, 
that  weak  mortals,  wanting  faith  in  his  unseen  things,  will  say 
he  has  written  nonsense: — And  we  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one 
who  will  decipher,  for  instance,  the  meaning  of  the  sentences 
which  follow. 

'  Acquired  in  laborious  and  painful  detail,  the  discoveries  of  an 
individual  transcended  by  a  train  of  successors,  the  advances  of  this 
generation  surpassed,  by  those  of  subsequent,  the  language  and 
the  science  of  one  nation  engrafted  upon  those  of  others,  the  vast 
and  variegated  attainments  of  modern  times  accumulated  upon 
those  of  ancient  ages;  to  us,  of  this  age,  and  of  this  country, 
knowledge  is  presented  in  rich  and  copious  stores,  abundant 
in  materials,  defective,  principally,  in  arrangement.'  p.  10. 

'  The  earliest  epoch  from  which  it  is  possible  to  institute  a  com- 
parison of  the  attainments  of  the  human  mind,  connected  with  the 
aera  which  has  been  assigned,  is,  as  regards  the  anterior,  and  even 
the  antediluvian,  inhabitants  of  the  world.'  p.  29. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  our  author  has  contrived  to  fill  up 
all  these  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages.  He  must  needs 
tell  us  the  precise  dates  of  his  visits  to  Monticello, — and  what 
was  thought  of  the  various  parts  of  his  system,  by  the  different 
individuals  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to  converse.  Nothing, 
indeed,  which  can  have  the  most  distant  reference  to  his  work 
is  permitted  to  escape  unnoticed;  and  if,  fortunately  for  rea- 
ders and  reviewers,  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  territory 
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had  not  interrupted  his  labours,  we  know  not  but  judge  Wood- 
ward would  have  been  writing  quartos  till  this  time.  Such 
books  are  nothing  to  him.  He  composes  a  volume  as  he  fills 
up  an  official  document.  The  sciences  were  found  to  be  in- 
accurately classified;  and  the  judge  just  sits  down  and  pens  a 
xvrit  of  error  in  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages  quarto. 
'  Do  g"ive  us  next  an  epigram 
In  twenty  pages  folio.' 

We  have  only  one  more  observation  to  make  on  the  compo- 
sition of  this  volume.  Much  obscurity  is  occasioned  by  the 
new  mode  of  punctuation,  which  our  author  has  instituted. 
The  comma  and  semicolon  abound;  but  the  colon  has  been  ba- 
nished. The  semicolon  is  uniformly  introduced  in  places  which 
require  either  the  comma,  or  no  point  at  all;  for  in  almost  every 
instance  it  is  used  to  divide  the  predicate  from  the  subject. 
One  or  two  examples  will  suffice.  He  says,  '  the  intellectual 
class  would  comprehend;  the  human  mind,  the  minds  of  brutes, 
the  supreme  or  divine  mind,  and  metaphysics.  Metaphysical 
science  is  composed  of;  politics,  jurisprudence,  ethics,  and 
pneumatology.'  p.  178.  'The  New  York  philosophical  society, 
judiciously  selected,  for  its  first  president,  Clinton;  the  pride  of 
the  Eboracensian  Republic' p.  211.  Reader,  or  as  the  judge 
would  say,  (p.  122)  ••  my  auditor ^^  be  not  dissuaded  from  stu- 
dying the  Introduction  to  the  System  of  Universal  Science, 
by  these  Eboracensian^  Euclidian^  and  Cidlenian  adjectives;  for 
we  have  now  done  with  his  '  onomatopaeism:'  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  more  substantial  contents  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Woodward  and  his  printer  in  conjunction  have  given 
us  one  of  the  most  elegant  books  in  the  world;  and  we  know 
not  that  it  contains  one  typographical  error.  The  matter  it 
contains  is  interesting;  and  the  author  deserves,  on  many  ac- 
counts, no  ordinary  degree  of  praise.  He  narrates,  with  can- 
dour, what  has  been  done  before  his  day,  in  the  classification 
of  the  sciences;  and  with  the  exception  of  too  great  partiality 
for  a  few  of  his  cotemporaries,  we  believe  his  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  science  to  be  correct.  He  is  concise;  and 
generally,  perspicuous.  We  could  not  trace  his  course  with- 
out republishing  the  greater  part  of  his  performance. 

The  second  thing  attempted  in  this  volume  is  to  develop, 
in  a  systematic  order,  his  own  arrangement  of  the  sciences; 
and  to  introduce,  from  the  Greek,  a  new  and  classical  nomen- 
clature, which  may  be  ingi-afted,  without  variation,  into  every 
modern  language.  In  this  important  work,  we  hesitate  not 
to  affirm,  that  he  has  accomplished  more  than  all  the  literary 
men  who  have  preceded  him.  Generally  speaking,  the  new 
names  which  he  has  given,  appear  well  when  written,  and  arc 
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pleasant  to  the  ear  when  spoken.  Had  he  presented  in  com- 
pany with  those  which  already  appear,  the  '  synonymic'  tables, 
to  which  he  refers  his  readers  before  they  are  informed  that 
he  intends  to  publish  any,  his  nomenclature  would,  per- 
haps, have  speedily  become  popular.  At  present,  none  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  can  be  eJt- 
pected  to  understand  it.  But  to  come  more  immediately  to 
his  system  and  nomenclature.  He  uses  the  word  epistemia^ 
to  denote  a  specific  department  of  human  knowledge^  commonly 
called  '  a  particular  science.'  By  '  encatholepistemia'  he  means 
*•  a  system  of  universal  science.'  The  name  of  every  epistemia 
is  to  terminate  in  ia;  but  a  department  of  science  which  may 
be  called  generic,  because  it  contains  several  species  of  epis- 
te?7iia,  is  to  bear  some '  vocable'  (or  word, '  my  auditor,')  which 
shall  end  in  ica.  The  subdivision  of  an  epistemia  is  to  receive 
some  name  ending  in  logia;  and  the  division  of  a  subdivision, 
a  word  ending  in  graphia.  Universal  science  he  divides  into 
three  Provinces,  six  Classes,  and  eighteen  Orders.  These 
eighteen  Orders  then  produce  sixty-four  Epistemia.  '  All  hu- 
man science  (says  he)  must  have  relation  either  to  matter,  or 
to  matter  in  union  with  mind,  or  to  mind.'  p.  248.  Hylica  is 
his  name  for  matter;  hylennoeica  for  matter  and  mind  in  union, 
and  ennoeica  for  mind.  These  are  his  three  Provinces  of  sci- 
ence. But  here  an  objection  arises, — that  the  names  of  his 
provinces  are  the  names  of  the  objects  of  science,  and  not  of 
the  sciences  themselves.  Matter  is  not  a  science;  but  the 
knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  matter  is  science.  The 
same  is  true  of  mind,  and  of  matter  and  mind  in  union.  A 
system  of  universal  science  should  branch  out, — not  into  crea- 
ted beings, — ^but  into  provinces,  classes,  orders,  and  species. 
Every  part  of  the  chart  which  follows  the  name  of  encathole- 
pistemia should  be  a  ramification  of  universal  sciejice.  Our 
author  himself  was  apparently  so  sensible  of  this  truth,  that 
in  his  second  table  he  expunges  hylica  and  hylennoeica  to  make 
room  for  hetcerica  and  cesthetica^  which  are  names  of  artificial 
distinctions  between  auxiliary,  and  principal,  sciences. 

Having  ascertained  the  Provinces  of  science,  he  proceeds 
to  educe  his  generic  and  specific  sciences,  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  thinks  a  being  would  '  instantaneously  coming  into  exist- 
ence, with  all  the  human  faculties  in  their  full  perfection,  but 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  material  universe. 
Present  material  objects  to  such  a  being,  he  says,  and  the  mind 
will  perform  '  certain  abstractions.' '  '  The  first  abstraction  is 
that  of  7iumber.  The  idea  of  nmnber  (continues  he)  never 
could  have  entered  into  a  human  mind,  but  by  the  actual  pre- 
sentation of  material  objects  to  its  observation.'     This  *  idea 
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of  number,'  he  tells  us,  may  '  be  considered  the  base  of  all  hu- 
man science.  It  is  that  indispensable  foundation,  which  being 
removed,  the  whole  superstructure  falls.' 

Here  the  truth  forces  from  us  the  remark,  that  Mr.  Wood- 
ward appears  to  be  less  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  than  with  any  other  science.  The  wisest  men 
of  the  present  age  have  abundantly  proved,  that  there  are  no 
abstract  ideas  in  the  human  mind.  The  Creator  has  given  us 
the  faculty  of  conception^  as  well  as  that  oi perception;  so  that 
he  who  can  perceive  one  body,  may  conceive  of  another  like  it, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  txuo^  ten^  or  txventy.  It  is  not 
true  that '  the  idea  of  number  never  could  have  entered  into  a 
human  mind  but  by  the  actual  presentation  of  material  ol)jects 
to  its  observation;'  for  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  of  two  things 
that  think,  as  of  two  things  that  do  not  think.  Were  a  human 
being  instantaneously  created,  as  he  supposes,  with  all  the 
mental  faculties  complete,  he  might,  without  ever  having  per- 
ceived matter,  be  conscious  of  an  act  of  judgment  now — re- 
metnber  a  similar  act  of  judgment  already  past, — and  then  con- 
ceive of  the  meaning  of  txvojtidgments. 

We  like  the  classification  of  the  judge,  better  than  his  method 
of  accounting  for  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  '  syste- 
matization.'  The  generic  science  which  springs  from  our  know- 
ledge of  number  he  calls  mathematica;  which  he  confesses  to 
be  an  objectionable  term,  because  it  signifies  something  learned^ 
and  is  equally  applicable  to  every  science  which  is  acquired  by 
attendance  on  instruction.  The  class  of  mathematical  or  the 
science  of  mathematics,  is  divided  into  two  orders, — arithme- 
tical the  science  of  number, — and  geometrica^  the  science  of 
number  applied  to  space.  For  our  conception  of  space  he  at- 
tempts to  account,  as  he  did  for  that  of  number,  by  the  doctrine 
of  abstract  ideas.  Arithmetica  generates  two  epistemia^ — call- 
ed arithmia  and  analijsia;  the  first  of  which  includes  common 
arithmetic  and  logarithms,  and  the  last  algebra  and  fluxions. 
Geometrica  contains  the  three  epistemia  oi  geometric^  goniame- 
tria^  and  ancylometria;  answering  to  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  spherical  trigonometry;  or  the  mensuration  of  space  in 
general,  of  angles,  and  of  curves. 

Again,  the  province  of  matter  originates  the  class  called 
physica^  or  physical  science;  which  affords  the  four  oi^ders  of 
phy  si  0 gnostic  a  ^  physiosophica^  uranica^  andchyynica;  answering 
respectively  to  natural  history,  or  that  which  is  perceived  of 
physics, — to  natural  philosophy,  or  the  knowledge  of  physical 
properties  and  operations, — to  the  science  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies,— and  to  chymistry.  Physio gnostica  produces  the  specific 
sciences  of  geognosia^  or  geology;  of  oryctognosia^  or  mine- 
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ralogy;  oi phijtognosia.,  or  botany;  and  of  zoognosia^  zoology. 
Plujsiosophica  is  an  order  containing  six  epistemia;  to  wit, 
stereosophia^  hijdrosophia^  cerosophia^ photosophia^  electrosophia^ 
and  magnetosophia;  which  answer  respectively  to  the  science  of 
solids — of  water — of  air — of  light — of  electricity — and  of  magne- 
tism. Calvinism  he  deems  a  subdivision  only  of  electricity.  The 
orders  tiranica  and  chi/mica^ — have  each  one  epistemia, — called 
astronomia-xndchymia^ — answering  to  astronomy  and  chymistry. 
To  these  two  last  orders  the  objection  arises,  that  they  are  made 
generic  sciences^  and  yet  contain  each  only  one  specific  science; 
which  is  nothing  less  than  to  bestow  two  names  upon  the  same 
thing.  There  mav  be  individual  things  which  do  not  admit 
the  application  of  these  relative  terms;  but  where  different  spe- 
cies, or  specific  differences  are  found  there  must  be  a  genus; 
and  a  genus  should  include  specific  differences;  otherwise,  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  a  distinction  is  made  where  there  is  no 
reason  for  it.  Besides,  the  science  of  astronomy  naturally  be- 
longs to  the  order  oigeovietrica^  and  should  follow  ancylometria^ 
because  it  consists  principally  in  the  application  ot  spherical 
trigonometry  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  C'hymia  also  naturally 
takes  rank  with  the  epistemia  belonging  to  the  order  oi  physio - 
sophica;  which  treats  of  the  properties  and  operations  of  mat- 
ter acting  upon  matter. 

Our  author's  second  Province,  hylennoeica^  is  divided  into 
three  classes, — anthropoglossica^  anthropodynamica^  and  die- 
getica;  which  respectively  correspond  with  the  sciences  relating 
c  human  speech,  to  human  power,  and  to  narration.  Anthro- 
poglossica  is  divided  into  the  three  orders  oi  grammatical  dialec- 
tica^  and  callilogica;  which  signify  the  sciences  that  are  founded 
upon  letters,  upon  dialectics,  and  upon  belles-lettres.  The  episte- 
mia^  deduced  from  the  order  grammatica^  are  gram?7iatia^  and 
anthropoghssia^ — or  grammar,  and  human  language:  from  the 
order  dialectica^  logiotetia^  and  rhetoria^ — or  logic  and  rhetoric; 
and  from  callilogica^  callilogia,  poesia,  eitphradia^  and  diacrisia; 
which  in  English  are  fine  writing,  poetry,  fine  speaking,  and 
criticism.  Euphradia  ought  not  to  be  made  a  specific  science, 
because  it  is  a  branch  of  rhetoric.  The  principles  of  rhetoric 
are  merely  general  observations,  or  rules,  obtained  by  analysis, 
to  regulate  fine  speaking.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  speech 
be  written  or  not.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  lexicography^ 
which  is  of  superior  importance  to  many  of  these  epistemia^ 
has  no  place  in  the  table.  The  author  confesses,  it  is  another 
defect  in  the  system,  that  callilogia  has  the  termination  of  logia; 
which  has  been  allotted  to  the  first  department  of  science  inf.  - 
rior  to  an  epistemia.  He  might  have  assumed  the  word  Af^-s 
sermo^  stilus^  instead  of  Asyos,  sermo;  and  then  by  using  the 
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word  callilexia^  the  science  oi  fine  writings  he  would  have 
maintained  inviolate  his  distinctive  termination  of  a  specific 
science.  The  second  class  of  his  second  province,  or  his  an- 
thropodyna^nica^  has  four  orders;  which,  denoting  the  healing 
art,  oeconomics,  ethics,  and  military  science,  have  received  the 
names  of  iatrica,  oeconomica^  ethica^  and  polemitactica.  Here 
the  order  ethica  is,  we  think,  out  of  its  proper  place, — inas- 
much as  the  moral  duties,  which  man  should  perform  in  rela- 
tion to  himself,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  his  maker,  do  not,  as 
the  author  intimates,  originate  in  the  power  which  one  human 
mind  has  over  another.  It  is  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  is  made  capable  of  the  acts  of  conscience  from 
its  internal  operations  on  itself, — but  especially  from  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  a  created  and  the  uncreated  mind,  that 
the  principles  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  knowledge  of  them, 
or  the  science  of  ethics,  take  their  rise. 

Our  author's  iatrica  includes  eight  epistemia^ — called  ana- 
tomia^  zoonomia^  therapeiitria^  anthropiatria^  chinirgia^  maeu- 
tria^  zootomia^  and  zoiatria;  which  are  the  sciences  that  treat 
of  anatomy^  the  laxvs  of  life^  remedies^  or  materia  medica^  the 
healing  of  man^  surgery^  midwifery ^  comparative  anatomy^  and 
the  healing  of  brutes, — His  oeconomica  embraces  agriculture, 
mechanism  or  handiworks,  the  fine  arts,  commerce,  and  politi- 
cal economy;  which  are  respectively  denominated  georgia^  chi- 
rotechnia^  callitechnia^  emporia^  and  politoecia.  His  ethica  arc 
the  sciences  of  morality,  jurisprudence,  politics,  and  the  laws  of 
nations;  which  are  all  expressed  by  the  four  words, — ethoso- 
phia^  the?nistia^  politarchia^  and  ethnon07nia.  The  oxd^r  pole- 
mitactica generates  eight  epistemia;  relating  respectively  to 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  fortification,  the  staflf  department, 
the  marshaling  of  armies, '  generalship,'  and  naval  tactics;  which 
are  denominated  pezotaxia,  hippotaxia^  barytotaxia^  stheno- 
taxia^  erismatotaxia^  stratotaxia^ polemitaxia^  nautotaxia. 

The  third  generic  science  of  the  second  province  is  that  of 
narration;  which  is  called  diegetica,  and  is  needlessly  divided 
into  geocosmica^  the  description  of '  the  human  world,'  and  his- 
torical history.  The  first  of  these  produces  chroniotetia^  or 
chronology, — and  geocosmia^  or  the  description  of  the  world  of 
men.  Historica  gives  us  voyages,  travels,  and  journals  in  the 
epistemia  named  hodoeporia;  and  biotetia^  historia^  archceotetia; 
which  mean  biography,  history,  and  antiquities. 

We  have  now  aiTived  at  the  last  and  most  important  pro- 
vince, which  is  that  of  ennoeica^  or  mind;  and  here  our  author 
seems  to  have  been  weary, — here  august  Homer  slumbers.  His 
class  is  but  the  repetition  of  his  province;  it  is,  the  solitary 
ennoeica  again,  affording   a  distinction  without  any  difference. 

VOL.  IX.  13 
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The  class  is  ramified  into  three  orders, — psychica^  or  the  sci- 
ence of  souls, — pneumatica^  or  pneumatology, — and  eusebica^ 
or  godliness.  Psychica  is  manifested  either  in  brutes  or  in 
men;  and  hence  are  derived  the  epistemia  of  zoo?ioeia^  or  the 
science  of  the  souls  of  brutes,*  and  anthroponoeia^  the  science 
of  human  souls.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  had  he 
said  zoopsychia^  and  anthropopsychia;  since  he  has  made  a 
distinction  which  is  just,  between  an  animal  soul,  the  seat  of  in- 
stincts, and  the  spirit ^ox  mind;  for  in  man, &c. there  is, according 
to  scripture,  a  combination  of  '  body,  soul,  and  spirit.'  Psy- 
chia  denotes  the  animal  soul,  and  pneumatia^  the  reasoning 
mind,  whether  it  be  found  in  man,  or  superior  beings. 

Our  author  educes  from  the  order  pneitmatica^  the  epistemia 
oi p/ieumatia^  or  spirits,  and  theotetia^  or  the  godhead.  Euse- 
bica  he  expands  into  ethnilatria^  hebrccosebia^  evangelia^  and 
elutheria;  which  denote  the  worship  of  the  nations,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews,  the  gospel,  and  free-thinking.  Under  the 
last  name  he  would  describe  all  those  opinions  called  philoso- 
phical, that  respect  religion. 

Had  the  first  table  satisfied  Mr.  Woodward,  he  would  not 
have  introduced  the  second.  He  was  sensible,  that,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  the  mind  acquires  human  science,  gram- 
mar is  before  mathematics  and  physics.  To  produce,  there- 
fore, a  more  desirable  arrangement  of  his  epistemia,  he  resorts 
to  an  artificial  distinction  already  described,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  take  his  third  class,  anthropoglossica^  from  its  ori- 
ginal place,  and  introduce  it  at  the  head  of  his  table;  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  sciences  founded  on  language  before  those  which 
originate,  as  he  thinks,  in  abstractions  of  the  mind.  This  is 
an  improvement  in  the  result;  but  the  end  will  not  render  the 
means  philosophical;  nor  is  his  second  table  '  a  naturally  con- 
catenated system'  of  universal  science.  While  making  this 
transposition,  we  wonder  that  the  author  did  not  think  of  ano- 
ther, and  contrive  to  give  chroniotetia^  or  chronology,  and  all 
the  sciences  originating  in  human  language,  which  he  has 
elicited  from  the  fifth  class,  diegetica^  a  location  contiguous  to 
their  natural  relatives;  for  rhetoria^  diacrisia^  and  chroniotetic\ 
biotetia^  and  historia  and  their  companions,  are  of  one  sister- 
hood, and  have  all  descended  from  their  venerable  grandmo- 
ther, Anthropoglossica,  In  separating  chronology  from  criti- 
cism by  forty-two  intervening  epistemia,  he  has  violated  one 
of  his  excellent  fundamental  rules, — '  that  subjects  closely 
allied  by  nature  should  not  by  art  be  widely  separated.'  p.  243. 

*  We  use  the  word  soul  in  this  place,  because  there  is  no  other  in  the 
language  which  so  nearly  expresses  our  meaning. 
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We  have  now  taken  a  brief, — but,  we  believe,  an  intelligible 
view  of  Mr.  Woodward's  performance; — a  task  in  which  we 
have  had  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  arising  from  the  frequent 
involution  and  obscurity  of  the  author's  language.  We  have 
candidly  exposed  what  we  consider  as  the  principal  defects  of 
the  classification;  which,  we  think,  is  susceptible  of  much  im- 
provement. Before  judge  Woodward  wrote,  we  agree  with 
him,  that  the  American  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connecti- 
cut, had  given  the  best  '  general  scheme  for  the  partitions  of 
the  sciences,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  things;  or  a  sy- 
nopsis of  all  the  parts  ot  learning.'  Now  the  system  before  us 
stands,  we  apprehend,  without  a  rival;  and  though  it  cannot 
claim  the  praise  of  perfection,  we  think  it  is  justly  entitled  to 
that  of  being  more  complete  than  any  other  extant. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  it  yet.  We  have  already  sug- 
gested some  alterations  which  we  think  would  greatly  improve 
it;  and  we  shall  now  pi^oceedto  state,  at  somewhat  greater  length, 
the  reasons  on  which  our  opinion  is  founded. — Without  one 
exception,  then,  the  name  of  a  generic  science  shall  end  in  ica^ 
that  of  a  specific  science  in  ?(7,  and  that  of  the  first  ramifications 
of  a  specific  science  in  logia.  The  name  of  any  generic  science 
is  eptsteviica^  and  that  of  any  specific  science  epistemia.  'I'he 
system  of  universal  science  will  be  an  epistemica^  and  there- 
fore it  shall  be  catholepistemica.  By  calling  it  catholepistemia^ 
Mr.  Woodward  has  violated  his  own  rule  concerning  the  ter- 
mination of  words  in  ica. 

Now  the  first  knowledge  acquired  by  any  being  born  into 
our  world  which  can  be  the  foundation  of  any  epistemica.,  or 
epistemia^  is  the  perception  of  human  speech.  The  distinction 
which  Mr.  Woodward  has  marked,  between  yv»<r/?,  percep- 
?w/i,or  the  simplest  form  of  knowledge,  and  (ro<ptx^  which  implies 
conception.,  and  man}'  other  operations  of  the  mind, — especially 
that  complex  one  of  refection., — shall  be  observed.  A  child  who 
is  not  deaf  from  his  birth,  hears  the  sound  of  human  speech 
before  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  long  before  he  looks  at  objects 
with  anv  attention.  The  ep'istemica  vv^hich  treats  of  human 
speech,  we  call  glossignostica.,  or  the  department  of  the  scien- 
ces relating  to  human  speech. — -Next,  a  child  has  a  perception 
of  some  material  object  which  is  presented  to  his  bodilv  organs. 
He  sees,  hears,  smells,  tastes,  and  touches  matter  in  various 
forms.  I'lie  history  of  hifiperccpiion.->\  would  be  what  is  com- 
monly called  natural  history.  I'liese  perceptions  are  the  foun- 
dation of  several  sciences;  and  the  knowledge,  therefore,  which 
we  have  by  the  perception  of  physical  objects  we  call  hylegnos- 
tica.  These  exhaust  all  the  sciences  which  emanate  from  sim- 
ple perception. — Having  perceived  material  things,  we  con- 
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ceive  of  number,  space,  and  other  things.  The  generic  de- 
partment of  science  which  includes  all  the  specific  departments 
that  originate  in  conception^  relative  to  matter,  we  call  hyleso- 
phica.  In  like  manner,  we  have  no  perception  of  power;  but  we 
conceive  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  reason  about  the  thing. 
That  epistemica  which  includes  all  sciences  that  have  their  base 
in  power,  we  denominate  dijnamisophica. 

Of  mind  we  have  no  knowledge  by  simple  perception;  but 
we  conceive  of  something  which  thinks,  feels,  chooses,  and 
acts  from  volition.  We  are  conscious,  too,  of  mental  opera- 
tions. The  epistemica^  which  includes  all  the  sciences  that  have 
their  base  in  the  knowledge  of  mind,  we  style  ennoesophiccu 
Thus  we  have  five  provinces^  which  include  all  human  know- 
ledge; the  two  first  of  which  are  founded  in  perception,  and 
the  three  last  in  some  operations  of  mind  consequent  upon  per- 
ception. Had  vre  not  learned  of  Reid  a  better  philosophy  than 
that  of  Locke,  we  should  say,  that  all  knowledge  is  derived 
either  from  sensation  or  reflection:  and  so,  indeed,  it  is,  if  by 
sensation  Mr.  Locke  meant  perception,  and  by  rejlexion  all  the 
other  acts  of  the  human  mind.  Mr.  W.  evidently  uses  sensa- 
tion for  perception. 

The  province  glossignostica,  has  three  classes;  grammatica^ 
diegetica^  and  dialectica^ — which  include  all  the  sciences  that 
have  their  base  in  the  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of 
language;  in  narration,  and  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
words.  The  class  grammatica  includes  the  specific  sciences, 
or  the  epistemia,  which  are  denominated  grammatia^  anthro- 
poglossia^  and  lexiconia.  The  names  of  these  sciences  having 
been  already  explained,  we  shall  not  repeat  them;  but  merely 
state,  that  the  last  means  lexicography.  Our  class  diegetica  in- 
cludes the  same  epistemia  which  Mr.  W.  has  deduced  from  it. 
Our  class  dialectica  includes  callilexia^  poesia^  logiotetia,  rheto- 
ria^  and  diacrisia;  which  exhaust  all  the  epistemia  which  are 
originated  by  the  perception  of  human  language.  The  second 
province,  hijlegnostica^  relates  to  material  things,  which  either 
are  or  are  not  endowed  with  life;  and  therefore  contains  the 
classes  azoeica  and  zoeica.  The  first  has  two  epistemia,  called 
geog7iosia  and  or/jctognosia,  and  the  last  two,  p/ii/tognosia  and 
zoognosia. — The  third  province,  hylesophica^  corresponds  to 
Mr.  Woodward's  mathematica;  with  this  exception,  that  astro- 
metria^  or  astronomy,  is  included  in  the  number  of  its  episte- 
mia; because  every  thing  attributed  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  does  not  relate  to  their  appearance,  their  size,  their  cir- 
cular orbits,  and  their  places  in  them,  must  belong  either  to 
the  hand  of  their  Creator,  in  governing  them,  according  to  his 
centripetal  and  centrifueal  laws;  or  else  to  the  occult  science 
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of  impostors,  stigmatized  as  magtc^  or  astrology.  The  fourth 
province,  dynamisophica^  has  four  classes, — denominated  phy- 
siosophica^  iatrica,  technematica,  and  polemitactka;  epistemica 
that  include  all  our  knowledge  of  the  power  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter acting  on  matter, — of  the  power  of  matter  acting  on  animal 
bodies, — of  power  exerted  in  mechanical  or  fine  arts, — and  of 
physical  force  applied  in  warfare.  We  prefer  technernatica^ 
from  the  genitive  case  of  Tix,ni^et^  opus  arte  confectiim^  an  artifi- 
cial work,  to  oeconomica,  a  domestic  concerji^ — because  we  can- 
not ascertain  what  the  fine  arts,  sculpture,  music,  painting, 
and  dancing  have  to  do  with  economy;  nor  do  we  perceive  that 
commerce  appertains  to  a  family  any  more  than  to  an  indi- 
vidual. Georgia^  which  we  teiTn  geosophia^  or  agriculture, 
should  be  located,  we  apprehend,  with  those  sciences  which 
treat  of  inanimate  matter  acting  on  matter;  because  it  princi- 
pally, consists  in  our  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  soil  and 
climate  upon  other  material  things.  Mr.  Woodward's  politoe- 
cia,  or  political  economy,  we  would  make  a  subdivision  of  po- 
litarchia;  ending  in  logia^  because  civil  government,  among 
other  things,  ought  to  attend  to  finance,  and  all  such  applica- 
tions of  power  as  may  pi-omote  the  public  welfare.  According 
to  our  scheme,  therefore,  physio  sop)  hie  a  includes  the  epistemia^ 
stereosophia,  hydrosophia^  aerosophia^  photosophia^  electrosophia^ 
magnetosophia^  chymisophia^  and  geosophia.  The  sciences  de- 
duced from  iatrica  are  the  same  in  our  system  and  that  of  Mr. 
Woodward;  but  our  techne7natica  includes  only  chirotechnia^ 
calliteclmia^  and  emporia.  We  retain  our  author's  division  of  the 
specific  military  sciences. 

Our  fifth  and  last  province,  ennoesophica^  which  includes  all 
the  sciences  emanating  from  our  knowledge  of  mind,  we  di- 
vide into  three  classes, — psychica^  pisteitica^  and  ethica;  which 
denote,  respectively,  the  doctrine  of  mind,  of  religious  belief, 
and  of  moral  duties.  All  who  have  any  knowledge  of  mind, 
believe  something  about  the  relation  of  minds,  and  the  duties 
consequent  upon  their  knoAvledge  and  situation.  The  class 
psychica  is  ramified  into  the  epistemia,  zoopsychia^  anthropsy- 
chia,  and  pneinnatia;  which  treat  of  the  souls  of  animals  and 
men,  and  of  the  world  of  spirits.  The  class  pisteuica^  includes 
atheotetia,  pantheotetia^  hentheotctia^  trihentheotetia,  and  thcan- 
thropia^ — or  the  doctrines  v/hich  men  receive  concerning  athe- 
ism, pantheism,  unitarianism,  trinitarianism,  and  God  and  man 
united  in  one  person,  Christ  Jesus.  The  class  entitled  ethica 
contains  those  departments  of  knoAvledge  which  respect  the 
law  of  nations,  civil  government,  jurisprudence,  ecclesiastical 
government,  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  himself  and  to  his 
brother  man,  the  religious  rites  of  the  nations,  and  enlightened 
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piety,  or  godliness:  which  are  respectively  called  ethnonomia^ 
politarchia^  themistia^  ecclesiarchia^  ethosophia^  ethnilatria^  and 
eusebia.  Ecclesiastical  government  we  think  as  well  entitled  to 
a  distinct  place  among  the  epistemia  as  civil  government;  and 
it  may  be  subdivided  into  as  many  different  orders,  ending  in 
logia;  for  thus  we  would  denominate  the  first  ramifications  of 
a  specific  science. 

The  philosophical  opinions  which  judge  Woodward  wishes 
to  constitute  the  gregarious  science  of  eleuthesia^  will  find  their 
places,  according  to  their  character,  under  some  of  the  episte- 
mia which  we  have  named.  Those  who  think  that  man''s  soul 
is  essentially  like  that  of  a  brute,  or  that  organized  matter 
thinks,  will  inculcate  their  sentiments  under  the  head  of  zoop- 
sycliia;  those  who  think  man  has  only  one  spiritual  and,  at  the 
same  time,  animal  soul,  superior  to  the  soul  which  is  common 
to  all  mere  animals,  will  express  their  opinions  under  the  head 
of  anthropsychia;  while  those  who  think  that  there  are  angels 
good  and  bad, — that  the  mind  of  man  may  subsist  without  the 
seat  of  animal  life, — that  some  human  spirits  are  disembodied, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  that  devils  are  passions  and  diseases, — 
will  publish  their  dissertations  under  the  head  of  pneumatia. 
The  philosophical  reasonings,  if  they  may  enjoy  so  honourable 
a  name,  which  are  intended  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  God,  or 
that  the  universe  is  God,  belong  to  the  two  first  departments 
educed  from  pisteuiva^  or  the  generic  science  of  things  believed. 
The  deist,  the  mohammedan,  the  modern  Jews,  and  several 
denominations  of  christians,  who  say  there  is  one  God,  but 
no  trinity,  will  proclaim  their  religious  opinions  under  the  title 
of  hentheotetia.  Those  who  believe  that  God  is  indeed  one 
essence,  but  subsisting  in  a  tripersonal  manner,  and  the  opinions 
M^hich  are  ascribed,  by  many,  to  the  ancient  Je\vs,  will  find  a 
place  for  their  science  in  the  department  of  trihcntheotetia. 
Those  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  inan,  in  one 
person,  will  have  exclusive  possession  of  the  department  styled 
theanthropia;  while  every  order  of  pol}i;heism  and  idolatry  will 
belong  to  ethnilatria^  and  every  duty  of  piety  of  which  any 
have  knowledge  will  be  inculcated  under  the  title  of  eusebia^ — 
that  is,  piety,  or  our  duty  towards  God. 

In  the  new  arrangement  which  has  now  been  proposed,  we 
have  avoided  the  impropriety  of  introducing  ethics  before  that 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  moral  obligation,  and  to  the 
discharge  of  moral  duties.  Our  morals,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
reduced  to  any  system,  grow  out  of  our  opinions;  and  in  every 
scheme  of  religion,  some  things  are  proposed,  that  they  may 
be  believed,  before  any  good  works  are  expected.  It  will  be 
universally  admitted,  that  good  morals  and  true  religion,  what- 
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ever  they  may  be,  are  the  most  important  and  sublime  subjects 
which  employ  the  mind  of  man.  We  begin  with  the  rudiments 
of  science, — with  articulate  sounds  and  letters, — and  end  in 
piety  towards  God.  We  bring  out  such  a  classification  of  the 
departments  of  knowledge  as  we  believe  includes  the  whole  of 
science,  and  in  such  a  subordination  of  the  greater  to  the  less 
as  is  required  by  common  sense.  We  thank  Mr.  Woodward 
that  we  have  been  excited  to  attempt  this;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  patronage  of  the  literary  world  will  be  such  as 
to  enable  him,  in  a  future  edition,  to  prune  av/ay  the  superflu- 
ous parts  of  his  book,  and  to  make  improvements  in  the  com- 
position of  the  rest.  We  have  freely  suggested  the  alterations 
of  which  we  think  his  plan  is  susceptible;  and  we  shall  be  gra- 
tified if  they  meliorate  in  any  measure  his  own  ingenious  clas- 
sification. We  recommend  to  him,  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  works  of  Reid  and  Stewart;  as  a  second,  or,  perhaps,  a 
third  perusal  may  wean  him  from  some  metaphysical  inaccu- 
racies,— especially  of  diction, — which  he  must  have  imbibed, 
when  he  knew  all  the  excellences  of  Locke,  without  perceiv- 
ing any  of  his  defects. 

That  the  public  may  become  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Woodward's  system,  and  that  they  may  compare  our  improved 
classification  with  the  original,  we  shall  introduce, 7? r*?,  a  copy 
of  the  table  already  published;  secondly^  the  one  which  we  pro- 
pose; and  thirdly^  a  translation,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  given  on 
a  single  page,  of  the  newly  invented  names  which  we  have 
adopted.  The  English  name,  or  phrase,  will  occupy  the  same 
place  with  that  word  of  the  new  nomenclature  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  explain. — The  reader  will  observe,  that  we  have  enu- 
merated sixty-five,  instead  of  judge  Woodward's  sixty-four 
specific  sciences;  that  we  have  arrived  at  them  by  two  instead 
of  three  steps;  and  that  we  obtain  our  object  by  one  table 
more  perfectly  than  he  has  done  by  two.  Besides,  we  follow 
the  order  in  which  man  actually  acquires  his  knowledge,  in- 
stead of  supposing  some  method  in  which  a  superior  being 
might,  from  existing  things,  derive  it  for  him. 
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We  must  not,  after  all,  be  taken  for  enthusiasts  in  the  enter- 
prise of  the  author  before  us.  Our  readers  should  distincily 
understand,  that  the  object  of  the  present  volunie,  (and  we  are 
not  confident  ©f  receiving  another,)  is, — ^not  to  do  for  all  the 
sciences  what  Linnaeus  did  for  one, — but  to  do  for  the  sciences 
themselves  what  Linnaeus  did  for  the  subjects  of  a  particular 
science;  or,  in  still  more  definite  language,  to  do  for  the  several 
departments  of  universal  science  what  that  philosopher  did  for 
the  subjects  of  botanical  science.  Linnaeus  classified  material 
objects;  whereas  the  author  under  review  has  undertaken  to 
classify  the  several  systems  of  facts  and  principles  and  reason- 
ings to  which  the  examination  of  both  material  and  immaterial 
objects  has  given  rise.  The  subjects  of  their  respective  labours, 
therefore,  are  not  a  little  different:  and  in  order  to  determine 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  achievements,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  render  any  mul- 
titude of  objects  susceptible  of  arrangement  into  provinces, 
orders,  or  any  other  general  divisions.  It  is  requisite,  in  the 
first  place,  we  apprehend,  that  there  should  be,  in  the  whole 
body  of  particulars,  some  common  quality  which  can  make 
them  susceptible  of  formation  into  one  general  subject,  simplex 
et  iiniim:  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  specific  particulars 
which  come  into  any  one  subordinate  department,  should  have, 
besides  the  quality  that  is  universal,  some  common  property 
or  circumstance  which  palpably  distinguishes  them  from  those 
that  fall  to  any  other  subordinate  department. 

In  the  first  of  these  requisites  the  undertakings  of  Linnaeus 
and  of  our  author  appear  to  be  equally  philosophical;  inasmuch 
as  the  investigation  of  the  particular  objects  in  the  vegetable 
world  is  the  general  subject  of  botanical  science;  while  the  con- 
sideration of  the  particular  departments  of  learning  composes 
the  general  subject  of  universal  science.  Vegetation,  in  the 
former  case,  and  learning  or  knowledge,  in  the  latter,  are  those 
common  properties  i-espectively,  which  render  the  two  classes 
of  objects  susceptible  of  arrangement  into  general  heads.  In 
the  second  requisite,  however,  we  think  botany  has  somewhat 
the  advantage  over  catholepistemica.  If,  in  any  collection  of 
material  objects,  there  runs  through  a  certain  number  some 
common  attribute  or  quality,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  senses  renders  it  so  distinct  and  obvious 
that  we  are  never  liable  to  mistake  it  for  any  other  quality 
whatsoever.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  example,  when  we 
find  that  one  race  of  plants  have  but  a  single  stamen,  another 
but  two,  a  third  but  three,  and  so  on,  the  foundations  of  differ-^ 
ent  classes  are  as  distinct  as  numbers  can  make  them.     All 
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subjects  purely  intellectual,  however,  are  too  indefinite,  or  else 
too  imperfectly  understood,  to  admit  of  a  precise  classification. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  certain  general  divisions  which,  in  some 
parts,  are  sufficiently  distinct:  but,  like  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, they  run  into  each  other;  while,  unlike  those  colours, 
they  are  unsusceptible  of  prismatic  separation.  It  is  inconse- 
quence of  the  indistinctness  of  our  perceptions,  and  other  men- 
tal operations  in  relation  to  these  things,  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  philosophy  of  mat- 
ter;— and  to  the  same  cause  we  attribute  the  deplorable  fact,  that 
subjects,  which  are  solely  or  partially  intellectual,  have  never 
received  so  precise  and  definite  a  nomenclature,  as  those  which 
are  purely  and  absolutely  material.  Two  out  of  the  three 
provinces,  according  to  Mr.  Woodward's  classification, — the 
Hylenncecia  and  the  Ennoecia,  or  the  sciences  founded  upon 
matter  in  Union  with  mind,  and  the  sciences  founded  upon 
mind  by  itself, — must  necessarily  partake  of  the  general  indis- 
tinctness which  attends  all  intellectual  phenomena.  Though 
we  must  confess,  therefore,  that  the  science  of  botany  is  supe- 
rior to  the  system  of  universal  science,  in  the  definiteness  and 
precision  of  the  circumstances  upon  which  its  nomenclature 
is  founded,  we  must  not  be  considered  as  granting,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  catholepistemica  may  not  have  subordinate 
divisions  sufficiently  distinct  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  such 
a  classification  can  be  applied.  The  department  of  universal 
science  found<;d  on  our  perceptions  of  matter,  for  example,  may 
be  divided  into  the  two  classes  which  are  conversant  with  our 
perceptions,  first,  of  inanimate,  and,  secondly,  of  animate  mat- 
ter; while  these  two  classes,  again,  can  each  be  subdivided 
into  two  sciences;  the  former  of  which  are,  the  science  of  the 
earth,  and  the  science  of  minerals;  the  latter,  the  science  of 
plants  and  the  science  of  animals.  This  classification  is  suffi- 
ciently definite;  and  yet  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  botany  should 
be  arranged  under  the  class  which  embraces  the  science  of  in- 
animate^ or  under  that  which  includes  the  science  of  anijnate 
matter.  The  point  can  be  settled  only  by  defining  life^  and 
ascertaining  whether  it  be  proper  to  predicate  it  of  plants,  and 
not  of  minerals. 

There  is  another  point  of  analogy  between  the  enterprises  of 
LinniEus  and  of  our  author  which  we  ought  to  consider  very 
briefly  before  we  dismiss  the  subject.  In  entering  upon  a  work 
like  that  of  Mr.  Woodward,  the  object  and  utility  of  a  nomen- 
clature should  be  held  constantly  and  steadily  in  view.  Besides 
the  adv-antage  of  having  a  set  of  words  formed  out  of  a  language 
equally  intf  lligihle  to  the  learned  of  all  nations  and  tongues; 
an  advantage  which  is  both  obvious  and  important;  the  only 
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great  practical  benefit  that  seems  to  be  at  all  derivable  from  giv- 
ing new  names  to  old  objects,  consists  in  the  relief  afforded  to 
the  mind  by  enabling  it  to  grasp  a  multitude  of  particulars  in  a 
few  general  terms.  When  we  have  once  accurately  classified  the 
subjects  of  any  particular  science,  instead  of  overtasking  the 
memor>^  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  attributes  belonging  to 
every  individual,  we  have  only  to  remember  those  few  com- 
mon qualities  which  run  through  each  particular  class:  and  as 
the  terms  of  all  new  nomenclatures  are  generally  composed  of 
words  which  stand  for  these  common  qualities,  the  memory  is 
again  assisted  by  the  establishment  of  an  associating  principle 
between  the  several  objects  and  their  respective  names.  Were 
it  not  for  some  general  exponents  of  this  sort,  we  should  get 
lost  in  the  multitude  of  particulars  with  which  almost  ever}^ 
science  is  conversant.  The  memory,  for  example,  would  find 
itself  absolutely  inadequate  to  the  retention  of  all  the  objects 
embraced  by  the  term  botany,  were  they  not  referable  to  a  few 
general  heads,  by  means  of  the  common  attributes  which  dis- 
tinguish the  several  classes  and  orders:  and  even  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent,— with  all  the  advantages  of  perhaps  the  best  classification 
that  could  be  devised, — no  person  can  become  so  great  a  profi- 
cient in  the  science  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  employ;- 
ment  of  a  reference  book. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Linnsean  classification  is  found  in  the 
precision  and  distinctness,  and  consequent  ease,  with  which  it 
enables  us  to  comprehend  an  almost  innumerable  collection  of 
objects  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  departments:  and 
it  must,  indeed,  be  the  chief  object  of  all  such  undertakings  to 
render  the  student  capable  of  mastering  a  science  which,  on 
account  of  the  multitude  of  particulars  included  in  it,  would 
otherwise  be  almost  unattainable.  If,  for  instance,  there  were 
but  fifty  plants  in  the  world,  a  classification  and  nomenclature 
would  be  nearly  superfluous;  inasmuch  as  the  human  mind, 
limited  as  it  is,  can,  without  any  very  great  straining,  have  a 
clear  perception,  and  a  distinct  remembrance,  of  each  indivi- 
dual object,  where  the  whole  number  is  so  small.  Yet  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  the  classification  of  even  fifty  particulars 
into  two  or  three  general  provinces  would  greatly  reliex^e  the 
mind  in  their  perception  and  remembrance.  The  glory  of  a 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  measured  by  the  difficulty  of 
achievement:  and  as  there  must  be  a  great  deal  more  difficulty 
in  the  classification  of  five  thousand,  than  in  that  of  fifty,  ob- 
jects, we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  author  before  us  is 
entitled  to  any  thing  like  so  much  praise  as  the  father  of  bota- 
nical science.  The  former  had,  at  the  farthest,  only  about 
sixty-five  particulars  to  classify;  whereas  the  latter  had  to  ar- 
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range  into  classes  and  orders  more  than  sixty  times  that  num- 
ber. But  to  compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  the  advantage 
of  superior  difficulty,  it  must  be  considered,  that  while  the 
common  qualities  which  Linna;us  made  the  foundations  of  his 
arrangement  were  obvious,  definite,  and  sensible,  those  which 
our  author  had  to  search  out  were,  in  a  great  many  instances^ 
abstruse,  indistinct,  and  equivocal.  We  are  sure  his  classifica- 
tion has  been  the  result  of  much  labour:  and  though  the  un- 
dertaking was  not  urgently  called  for,  and  has  been  a  great  deal 
too  hastily,  and  too  clumsily  prosecuted,  we  think  the  general 
adoption  of  his  table,  with  some  alterations,  would  well  enough 
consummate  and  top  off  a  system  of  universal  science. 

But,  besides  composing  a  set  of  terms  for  the  several  depart- 
ments into  which  he  has  classified  the  sciences,  the  author  be- 
fore us  has  given  entirely  new  names  to  the  very  sciences  them- 
selves. And  we  are  pretty  sure,  that  the  substitution  of  this 
part  of  his  system  for  the  set  of  old  names  which  the  sciences 
now  bear,  would  be  another  considerable  improvement  in  our 
present  nomenclature.  What,  for  example,  would  be  more  de- 
sirable than  to  use  the  single  terms  '•  stereosophia,'  '  hydroso- 
phia,'  '  aerosophia,'  '  photosophia,'  '  electrosophia,'  and  '  mag- 
netosophia,'  for  the  old  circumlocutions  of  the  doctrine  of  so- 
lids, the  doctrine  of  fluids,  the  doctrine  of  light,  the  doctrine 
of  electricit}' ,  and  the  doctrine  of  magnetism?  If,  in  short,  we 
could  erase  from  our  books  the  whole  body  of  terms  and 
phrases  which  at  present  designate  the  different  branches  of 
science,  and  insert  in  their  places  a  complete  set  of  new  names, 
constructed  on  some  general  plan,  like  that  proposed  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  innovation 
would  be  an  improvement.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are 
not  oversanguine  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion. When  men  are  obliged,  at  all  adventures,  to  remember 
the  specific  term  which  designates  each  individual  of  any  num- 
ber of  objects,  perhaps  no  considerations  of  improvement 
could  wean  their  tongues  from  the  habit  of  articulating  fami- 
liar names,  and  habituate  it  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  no- 
menclature. If  the  multitude  of  particulars  is  so  great,  that 
the  mind  finds  itself  incapable  of  retaining  the  specific  names, 
we  are  driven  by  sheer  necessity  to  adopt  a  system  of  compre- 
hensive terms.  This  was,  of  course,  one  great  cause  of  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  the  new  chymical  nomencla- 
ture obtained  in  almost  all  modern  languages;  and  the  same 
circumstance  would  equally  facilitate  the  adoption  of  a  new 
arrangement  and  a  new  set  of  teiTns  for  many  of  the  remaining 
sciences.  As  the  number  of  the  sciences  themselves,  however, 
is  comparatively  insignificant,  the  ease  with  which  we  retain 
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them  in  the  memory,  under  their  present  appellation,  must 
greatly  retard  the  progress  of  a  new  nomenclature: — And  not- 
withstanding the  '  brevity  and  the  euphony'  of  Mr.  Woodward's 
classical  terms,  we  are  afraid  that  almost  every  people  will  still 
continue  to  call  the  sciences  by  their  old  home-made  names. 
With  all  our  good  wishes  on  his  side,  therefore,  we  cannot  flat- 
ter the  author  with  the  prospect  of  much ,  success.  We  must 
not  be  set  down  with  the  absolute  '  desperati.'  p.  238.  We 
hope  his  system  will  be  universally  adopted, — but  we  do  not 
much  expect  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  this  is  a  curious,  and  not  uninte- 
resting book.  However  much  men  may  differ  as  to  the  utility 
of  his  labours,  we  are  sure  that  nobody  will  deny  Mr.  Wood- 
ward the  praise  of  originality.  His  friends  can  claim  but  a 
very  small  share  of  the  approbation  or  dispraise  which  may 
attend  his  work;  for  though  he  seems  to  be  very  for^d  of  ask- 
ing advice,  and  of  detailing  it  at  full  length,  we  seldom  find 
him  quitting  his  own  proper  opinion  for  that  of  any  other  per- 
son. He  is  one  of  those  men  who  first  make  up  their  minds  on 
a  subject — and  then  seek  the  council  of  their  acquaintances. 
We  have  no  hopes,  therefore,  of  convincing  him  that  our  own 
nomenclature  is  better  than  his; — nor  do  we  much  expect  to 
see  his  succeeding  volumes  less  overloaded  than  the  present 
with  useless  information  and  uncouth  phraseology.  We  have 
no  objection,  however,  to  employing  a  few  hours  of  leisure  in 
observing  the  movements  of  such  a  character;  and  whenever 
the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  territory  is  not  in  session,  we 
hope  Mr.  Woodward  will  come  again  into  the  Atlantic  bor- 
ders, and  enlighten  us  with  another  quarto.  We  dove  to  the 
bottom  of  our  pool,  to  be  sure,  when  this  great  volume  first 
dropped  amongst  us: 

Terruit  urbem — terruit  gentes; 
but  its  presence  has  now  grown  so  familiar  that  we  go  all  over 
it  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger. 

Art.  11.  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Medical  Science  in  this  Coun- 
try; zuith  a  brief  Account  of  its  Origin^  Progress^  and  Pre- 
sent State  on  the  other  Continent. 
nj^HE  science  of  medicine  rests  upon  an  extensive  basis.  It 
-■-  derives  from  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  the 
materials  with  which  it  operates,  in  curing  diseases.  The 
knowledge  of  the  systems  of  animals,  traced  in  their  infinitely 
varying  progression  from  the  plant  to  man  himself,  still  grow- 
ing more  complicated  as  we  recede  from  the  one  and  approach 
the  other,  develop  in  a  vast  number  of  natural  experiments, 
made  in  the  great  laboratory  of  life,  the  relations  of  that  curi- 
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ous  and  subtle  property,  and  complete  in  the  examination  of 
the  structure  of  man, — of  the  functions  of  his  body  in  health 
and  in  disease,  the  course  of  the  physician  preparatory  to 
his  last  and  most  important  duty, — the  practice  of  his  art, 
Chymistry  then  supplies  from  the  mineral,  botany  from  the 
vegetable,  natural  history  from  the  animal  kingdom,  their  re- 
spective productions;  whilst  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  of  phy- 
siology, of  pathology,  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  complete 
the  circle  of  medical  knowledge  by  making  known  successively 
and  in  order,  the  structure  of  our  frame, — ^the  functions  in 
health  and  in  disease,  together  with  the  application  of  reme- 
dies to  remove  it. 

These  sciences,  confessedly  among  the  most  important  which 
can  claim  the  attention  of  our  species,  have  appeared  almost  in 
every  community.  Deriving  our  support,  when  in  health, 
from  bodies  around  us,  it  is  a  sentiment  as  natural  as  it  is  uni- 
versal, that  we  should  look  for  assistance  in  the  same  great 
store-house  of  supply.  Accordingly  we  discover  that  even 
animals  have  their  instincts;  which  prompt  them  to  seek  relief 
for  their  maladies,  in  articles  of  diet  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
customed; and  among  savages  the  knowledge  of  roots  and  of 
herbs,  of  charms,  spells,  and  incantations,  are  as  ancient  as  his- 
tory itself.  In  the  more  authentic  records  of  this  science,  how- 
ever, we  trace  its  origin  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  Egypt,  a  country  to  which  Greece  looked  for  her  most  im- 
portant assistance  in  every  mental  pursuit,  this  useful  study 
was  unquestionably  cultivated;  and  though  it  was,  at  the  best, 
little  more  than  an  empirical  art,  yet  the  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, acquired  in  the  practice  of  embalming,  and  the  regard 
paid  by  the  laws  to  the  administration  of  remedies,  are  data 
sufficient  to  prove  that  at  least  the  practical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject must  have  been  considerably  advanced.  Greece  must 
of  course  be  mentioned  next; — for  while  the  Athenians  took 
the  lead  of  their  cotemporaries  in  almost  every  thing  else, 
they  were  by  no  means  behind  them  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine. Hippocrates  appeared  when  Athens  was  nearly  at 
the  height  of  her  prosperity;  and  he  enriched  his  profession 
with  a  vast  body  of  facts  and  observations.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  men  of  respectability;  but  they  were  overshadow^ 
ed  by  the  monuments  which  he  had  reared,  and  are  hardly 
known  in  the  history  of  their  country.  In  Rome,  also,  towards 
its  meridian  there  appeared  many  luminaries  in  medicine,  who 
were  pre-eminent  fi-om  the  splendour  of  their  doctrines  and  the 
vast  harvest  of  intellectual  productions,  which  arose  beneath 
th^ir  influence.     They  extended  far  over  the  empire,  a  medi-^ 
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cal  tyranny  which  free  discussion,  accurate  experiment,  and 
just  induction  have  for  some  centuries   subdued.      To  state 
their  theories,  would  be  to  conjure  up  the  gorgons  of  error, 
and  to  people  the  regions  of  truth  with  the  visions  of  distem- 
pered science.     In  tracing  generally  the  progress  of  medicine, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  arrives  at  its  acme,  in  every  kingdom 
where  luxury  diffuses  its  poisons;  where  wealth  is  abundant, 
and  offers  with  liberality  to  reward  the  servants  of  its  plea- 
sures, or  looks  with  anxiety  and  fear  at  the  awful  termination 
of  those  enjoyments,  for  which  so  much  time  and  money  are 
mispent.     Such  is  the  natural  place  of  this  study  on  the  chart 
of  history.     In  Europe,  where  vast  resources  of  learning  and 
industry  have  been  employed,  it  appeared  early.     During  the 
first  periods  of  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  religious  and  civil 
establishments, — as  if  disjointed  from  its  place  in  the  progi-ess 
of  their  policy,  it  received  and  wore  the  livery  of  every  sci- 
ence which  reared  its  head  above  the  surface  of  discovery. 
It  became  successively  mathematical,  chymical,  and  electri- 
cal, according  as  each  science  gained  the  ascendency.     But  it 
has   now  acquired   a  more  independent   character.     It  is  a 
subject    of    familiar   conjecture,    that    the    progressive    me- 
lioration and  refinement  of  the  ways  of  iife  must  gradually 
circumscribe    and    deteriorate    the    practice    of   medicine; — 
but  the  fact  is    directly  the  reverse;  and  it  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  in   the  nature  of  things,  that  all  the  sciences   should 
advance  to  certainty  and  perfection,  exactly  as  mankind  ad- 
vance in  the  progress  oC  civilization.    Improvements    in   the 
ways  of  living  appear  generally  to  be  nothing  but  the  inti-o- 
duction  of  new  luxuries,  or  the  modification  of  old  ones:  in 
either  case,  they  increase  the  demand  for  medical  labour,  by 
opening  new  avenues  to  disease;  and  as  inventions  and  disco- 
veries in  any  employment  are  always  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  employed,  the  age  of  civilization  is  the  very 
period  in  which  medical  science  may  be  expected  to  approxi- 
mate the  highest  stage  of  melioration.     Such  is  its  present 
state  in  the  civilized  world: — but  we  must  now  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  its  particular  state  in  that  portion  to  which 
ourselves  have  the  good  fortune  to  belong. 

This  country  stretches  from  the  30th  to  the  47th  degree  of 
north  latitude;  it  embraces  a  vast  diversity  of  climate  and  of 
soil; — exhibits  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  all 
their  variety;  and  as  the  human  frame  is,  in  its  various  por- 
tions, exposed  to  almost  every  species  of  temperature  and 
treatment,  there  can  hardly  be  named  a  single  disease  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  As  they  are  flanked 
on  one  side  by  an  impenetrable  iorest,  and  have  an  ocean 
VOL.  IX.  15 
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-equally  extensive  on  the  other,  the  comparatively  narrow 
tract  which  they  embi-ace  is  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
winds  produced  by  these  two  great  natural  magazines.  Our 
seasons  are  accordingly  in  perpetual  variation;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  cold  predominate  in  the  north,  and  the  hot  in 
the  south; — while  those  oi  the  middle  states  are  constantly  vi- 
brating from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  ex- 
ceed the  variableness  of  our  climate;  and  we  truly  say  with  the 
Spectator,  that  we  frequently  '  lie  down  in  July,  and  rise  in  De- 
cember.' 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  seldom  more  than  xKvcty  or  forty 
days  of  summer  or  of  winter,  in  which  the  mercury  rises 
above  eighty,  or  sinks  below  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  winter  generally  commences  about  Christ- 
mas, and  continues  till  the  beginning  of  March:  April  is  raw 
and  often  showery;  May  still  retains  the  moderate  coolness  of 
spring;  June  introduces  summer;  July  and  August  are  the 
hottest  months;  but  in  September  the  mornings  and  evenings 
begin  to  be  cool,  whilst  the  days  are  pleasant  and  delightful. 
The  season  is  then  generally  the  most  equable,  and  the  country 
the  most  attractive.  The  trees  are  variegated  with  foliage  of 
a  great  variety  of  colours;  and  instead  of  the  sombre  and  me- 
lancholy drapery  ol  European  forests,  they  have  a  gay  and 
enchanting  appearance,  which  astonishes  strangers  who  visit 
our  country. 

In  summer  we  have  days  whicti  are  uncomfortable  without 
fire,  and  in  winter  some  which  are  disu2;reeable  with  it.  Gar- 
lic, a  vegetable  which  is  common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
states,  has  appeared  in  Januar};  other  plants  have  blossomed  in 
December  and  in  P'ebruary;  and  yet  in  the  very  same  months 
the  thermometer  has  sunk  as  low  as  twenty-two  degrees  be- 
low 0.  The  autumn  and  spring  exhibit  all  these  varieties; — 
more  particularly  the  latter;  which  is  still  affected  by  the  ton- 
tests  of  the  sun,  growing  every  day  more  powerful,  with  the 
northern  and  western  winds  sweeping  across  the  vast  sutface 
of  the  continent,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Pennsylvania  exhibits  in  the  spring  the  moisture  of 
the  British  isles;  the  heats  of  the  tropical  countries,  in  the 
summer;  the  sky  of  Barbary  in  the  autumn;  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  Russia  in  the  winter.  There  is  no  month  in  which 
frost  has  not  made  its  appearance,  or  in  which  fires  have  not 
been  found  necessary.  Taking  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania, 
then,  as  our  point  of  observation,  we  see  a  vast  continent,  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  and  west  by  extensive  forests,  stretching 
their  almost  immeasurable  bounds  to  an  ocean  many  thousand 
miles  distant,  and  experiencing  in  its  extent  the  cold  of  the  arc- 
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tic  circle,  the  moderation  of  the  middle  latitudes,  and  the  heat 
of  the  torrid  zone;  on  the  south  a  burning  country,  moderated 
and  broken  by  huge  mountains,  and  on  the  east  by  an  ocean 
equally  extensive  as  the  forest  on  the  west,  and  equally  fruitful 
in  storms  and  variable  seasons.  The  consequence  which  natu- 
rally attends  our  position  between  these  two  great  natural  de- 
serts, is,  as  was  before  observed,  that  miceasing  changes  are 
taking  place  in  our  climate.  The  north  differs  from  the  south  in 
having  a  surface  more  vexed  by  winds, — though  cold  predo- 
minates; the  middle  vibrates  alternately  to  both  extremes; 
while  the  south  is  more  under  the  climate  influence  of  the 
sun. 

As  the  western  sections  of  the  country  are  divided  by  the 
great  mountains,  they  have  in  general  a  milder  temperature 
than  the  eastern.  The  effects  of  the  winds  upon  health  are 
pretty  accurately  measured  by  the  following  arrangement:  as 
the  north  and  north-west  are  rendered  severe  in  winter  by 
passing  over  interminable  snows, — but  moderated  and  moist- 
ened in  summer  by  accompanying  rains,  they  alternately  invi- 
gorate, and  relax  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  and  territories 
which  lie  in  the  line  of  the  Mississippi.  Proceeding  to  the 
south,  the  winds  traversing  the  ocean  in  that  direction,  Mexico 
and  the  south-western  states,  lose  some  of  their  moisture,  and 
have  a  still  more  debilitating  effect;  which  increases  as  we  pro- 
ceed towards  the  east  till  we  come  to  that  quarter  where  cold 
and  moisture  both  combine  to  affect  the  wind  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. We  find  few  men  above  forty  who  are  not  susceptible 
of  its  chilling  and  depressing  effects.  1'he  cold  and  dry  air  of 
the  north  latitudes,  the  moist  and  relaxing  air  of  the  south  and 
west,  the  chilly  raw  currents  from  the  eastward  form,  in  gene- 
ral, then,  the  character  of  the  winds  which  disturb  and  perplex 
our  climates. 

Our  mode  of  hving,  with  regard  to  dress  and  diet  entirely 
resembles  that  of  our  English  brethren.  Coffee,  bread,  meat, 
and  butter,  constitute  our  breakfast:  domestic  animals  and  ve- 
getables which  are  eaten  by  the  Europeans,  furnish  our  dinner; 
whilst  the  third  and  the  last  meal  generally  consists  of  tea  and 
bread,  with  perhaps  a  little  animal  food.  Our  drinks  are  also 
nearly  the  same;  the  native  liquor  distilled  from  rye,  consti- 
tuting the  beverage  of  the  labourer;  brandy,  gin,  spirits  and 
Madeira  wine,  that,  of  the  higher  classes.  We  differ  from 
our  brethren  over  the  water,  however,  in  eating  more  animal 
food,  and  drinking  more  spirituous  liquors;  though,  as  to  the 
latter  article,  perhaps,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  these  destructive  and  pernicious  stimulants  increases 
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by  degrees  as  we  go  from  the  north  to  the  south.  In  the  east- 
ern states,  the  people  are  thrifty,  active,  and  industrious, — 
drinking  little  ardent  liquor  of  any  kind:  but  as  we  approach 
the  middle  states  this  vice  augments,  while  the  labour  neces- 
sarily decreases;  and  when  we  come  to  the  southern  districts 
we  see  intemperance  prostrating  her  victims  on  every  side, 
and  bringing  along  with  her  the  usual  train  of  lazy  habits  and 
dissolute  morals.  If  we  have  any  vice  which  can  be  called  na- 
tional, we  believe  it  is  intemperance.  The  quantity  of  liquors 
consumed  yearly  is  prodigious; — and,  as  it  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble item  in  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes,  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press its  consumption  by  excise  laws  would  only  be  covering 
an  evil  which  it  seems  impossible  to  crush.  The  essay  to 
suppress  the  Scotch  distilleries  should  furnish  a  lesson  on  this 
subject. 

With  regard  to  our  diseases,  pleurisies,  rheumatisms,  inflam- 
mations generally  prevail  during  winter  in  the  northern  states. 
Catarrh,  too,  is  common,  and  often  terminates  in  the  consump- 
tion; which  may  be  called  the  endemic  of  the  country.  In 
some  districts  and  seasons  one  fourth  of  the  number  of  deaths 
are  from  this  cause.  The  various  forms  of  quinsy  occur  fre- 
quently; nor  are  local  inflammations  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  by  any  means  uncommon. — The  eruptive  diseases, — such 
as  the  scarlet  fever,  the  measles,  &c.  occur  generally  at  the  in- 
terval of  three,  four,  or  more  years: — ^but  the  small-pox,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  vaccine,  has  certainly  been  suppressed 
as  far  as  the  irregularities  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  prejudice 
will  permit.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease is  still  seen  in  our  cities, — and  that  during  the  last  year, 
the  number  of  cases  was  numerous,  and  the  deaths  not  infre- 
quent. It  pervaded  many  of  the  cities  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  was  considerably  fatal.  The  sailors  conveyed  it  from 
one  port  to  another;  their  desultory  and  wandering  life  render- 
ing them  liable  to  contagion  from  frequent  exposure  as  well  as 
from  their  not  having  received  the  benefit  of  the  Jennerian 
discovery.  The  plague,  exactly  in  the  form  which  it  wears  in 
the  old  world  has  seldom  appeared  in  our  country.  The  disease 
of  Pemphigus,  and  military  fever,  are  not  often  seen.  Apthse 
and  cholera,  particularly  among  young  children,  appear  in  the 
summer,  when  the  heats  are  gi^eat.  The  nettle  rash  is  com- 
mon among  the  adolescent, — ^but  more  rare  in  adults.  Hae- 
morrhages, both  active  and  passive,  are  known  in  all  climates  of 
the  country,  and  cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  belong  to  one  dis- 
trict more  than  to  another, — excepting  that  from  the  lungs; 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  northern  districts,  and  most  ge- 
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nerally  precedes  consumption.  In  the  southernmost  regions  it 
is  almost  unknown.  Hemorrhoids  are  often  an  affection  of 
the  old;  and  perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  respect 
to  this  disease,  as  well  as  to  others,  not  immediately  connected 
with  our  variable  climate,  we  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope. With  regard  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  sex  the 
same  remark  may  be  made. 

Apoplexy  and  palsy  are  often  the  result  of  intemperate  habits; 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states  particularly.  They  are  the  dis- 
eases of  which  the  aged  die,  in  the  concluding  months  of  win- 
ter, as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  spring  or  of  autumn.  The 
active  habits  of  our  countrymen  render  hypochondria  more 
rare  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  northern  states  the  tetanus  or 
lockjaw,  is  uncommon,  in  summer,  and  never  occurs  in  winter. 
In  the  middle  states,  it  is  dangerous  to  receive  a  wound,  par- 
ticularly a  lacerated  one  during  the  warm  season,  without 
using  stimulating  remedies  to  prevent  this  dreadful  disease. 
In  the  southern,  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent  in  summer,  and 
it  sometimes  occurs  even  in  winter.  In  the  former  seasons 
it  often  proceeds  from  a  cause,  viz.  exposure  to  the  night  air, 
which  in  the  northern  states  is  never  known  to  produce  it. 
Of  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  St.  Vitus's  dance,  ^ere  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  be  said  with  regard  to  our  country.  The  water  rash, 
and  indigestion,  are  often  the  result  of  intemperance:  they  are 
confined  to  no  particular  district,  or  tract;  and  may  be 
said  to  attack  in  the  common  forms  and  from  the  ordinary 
causes.  Hydrophobia  appears  not  unfrequently;  and  is  often 
symptomatic, — though  it  most  commonly  arises  from  the  bite 
of  rabid  animals. — Madness,  indeed,  ma}'-  be  supposed  to 
arise  in  this  country  from  the  same  occasional  causes,  as  in 
Europe.  It  appears  in  families,  and  descends  by  hereditaiy 
succession;  often  disappearing  in  one  branch,  or  generation, 
and  making  its  appearance  again  in  another.  Sometimes,  high- 
toned  pride,  intemperance,  excessive  headachs  or  eccentricity, 
in  a  parent,  becomes  mania  in  the  next  generation;  while  on 
the  contrary,  they  leave  a  family  in  a  reverse  order.  Religion 
and  losses  in  business,  may  perhaps  be  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  this  disease,  though  from  its  connexion  with  hereditary 
predisposition,  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  its  causes  with  ac- 
curacy. 

Dropsy  is  believed  to  be  less  common,  than  formerly,  and 
is  now  a  very  manageable  disease,  where  the  constitution  is 
not  absolutely  broken.  It  generally  occurs  among  the  poor,  the 
irregular,  and  the  intemperate.  Rickets  rarely  appears;  though 
it  sometimes  affects  the  negroes,  and  particularly  negro  chil- 
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dren.    Scrofula  occurs  more  frequently;  and  is  generally  mani;* 
fested   in  diseased  mesentery  glandular  swellings,  and  ulcers 
of  the  soft  parts,  with  carious  bone.  With  regard  to  the  disease 
resulting  from  impure  connexion,  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  in  a 
country,  where  population  is  extended  on  a  scale  unknown  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe, — where  all  the  delights  of  life  rouse 
and  stimulate  the  body,  the  diseases  of  a  function  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  health  should  naturally  be  common. 
Accordingly,  it  may  be  said,  that  among  the  labouring  classes, 
particularly  in  the  cities,  there  are  few  individuals,  who  have 
not  had  their  constitutions  seriously  affected  by  frequent  con- 
taminations, by  injudicious  exhibitions  of  mercury,  or  by  suf- 
fering the  malady  to  go  imperfectly  cured  or  totally  neglected. 
To  give  the  general  reader  a  view  of  the  state  of  diseases  in  our 
country  we  would  say,  that  malignant  bilious  fevers  of  remit- 
tent or  an  intermittent  type  prevail  most  in  the  summer  and 
beginning  of  autumn;  catarrhs,  pleurisies,  inflammations,  rheu- 
matisms, typhous  fevers,  in  the  approach  and  progress  of  winter, 
as  well  as  in  the  commencement  of  spring, — and  that  the  other 
diseases,  which  have  been  enumerated,  are  regulated  in  their 
appearance  by  irregularity  of  living,  by  the  decay  of  nature, 
and  by  the  other  numerous  and  varying  accidents  of  life  and 
of  climate.     Accordingly  in  the  north,  where  winter  has  the 
sway,  the  remittent  fevers  of  the  summer  are  more  mild,  and 
the  inflammations  more  severe.  But  in  the  south,  the  contrary 
takes  place, — the  fevers  being  malignant  and  deadly;  whilst 
inflammations, pleurisies,  catarrhs,  and  consumptions,  occur  sel- 
dom or  are  entirely  unkno^vn.     In  the  middle   states,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  climate  is  alternately  tropical  and  arctic, 
we  have,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  season  prevails,  the 
nialig-nant  fevers  of  the  south, — or  the  consumptions,  the  inflam- 
mations, and  the  pleurisies  of  the  north. — from  this  view  of 
the  climate  and  diseases  of  our  country,  it  need  not  be  said, 
that  various   districts   have    various  degrees   of  health;  that 
marshes,  high-lands,  and  mountainous  regions  diversify,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  character  of  disease; 
that  epidemics  appear  in  districts,  for  many  years  blessed  with 
health;  and  that  while  there  are  endemics,  which  never  leave 
particular  regions, — there  are  other  regions  which,  at  all  sea- 
sons and  in  all  years  are  entirely  free  from  diseases  of  any 
kind.     It  is  from  this  circumstance, — from  the  revolutions,  in 
the  maladies,  which  have  afflicted  particular  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, that  oiu:  medical  character  derives  its  pretensions  to  ce- 
lebrity. 
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The  prevalence  of  the  typhous  fever  in  New-England,  of  late 
years,  and  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  and  in 
several  succeeding  years,  afforded  opportunities  for  the  trial  of 
medical  skill  which  perhaps  were  never  before  excelled.  Our 
practitioners  were  not  unequal  to  the  task  which  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  undertake;  nor  did  the  results  fall  short 
of  the  expectation  which  the  opportunities  and  the  men  would 
have  led  us  to  foran.  The  views  which  the  varjung  forms  of 
these  diseases  have  given  of  the  principles  and  state  ot  the  hu- 
man constitution, — the  extensive  comparisons  which  it  induced 
between  the  experience  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times, — have 
elicited  opinions  on  the  subject  of  contagion  and  of  disease 
generally,  which  will  be  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the 
world.  Its  consequences  upon  commerce,  in  the  promotion  of 
correct  views  respecting  quarantine,  and,  of  course,  upon  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  render  these  doctrines  peculiarly 
interesting. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  plague  in  Europe,  the  yel- 
low fever  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  typhus  which  is  confined 
to  no  particular  districts  of  the  globe,  were  caught  by  means  of 
an  infectious  and  occult  something,  communicated  either  by  the 
contact  of  a  person  diseased,  or  b}'  some  subtle  influence  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  Europe  about  half  a  century  ago  the  great  body 
of  the  profession  did  not  condescend  to  examine  accurately  how 
this  effect  was  produced:  the  m.atter  was  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery; and  though  the  health,  the  perspiration,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  the  sick  in  low,  damp,  neglected  situations,  were 
supposed  to  contribute  to  it;  yet  the  ideas  of  medical  inen  upon 
the  subject  were  confused  and  indefinite;  and  no  one  had  the 
courage  to  think  of  coming  at  the  truth  either  by  inves- 
tigating the  actual  facts,  or  by  reasoning  from  general  princi- 
ples. The  immense  collection  of  materials  made  by  accurate 
observers  from  ever}'  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  under  every 
kind  of  circumstance,  together  with  the  happy  general  classifi- 
cation and  views  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  of  the  principles 
of  the  system, — gave  the  physicians  of  America  a  great  adAan- 
tage  over  those  who  had  preceded  them  on  the  other  continent: — 
and  though  fi-om  the  subtlety  of  the  causes  which  operate  in 
producing  these  morbid  changes,  the  attainment  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty is  almost  impossible,  yet  the  industry  and  the  genius 
which  signalized  the  dismal  time  when  those  diseases  pi-evailed, 
have  done  much  to  remove  the  obscurity  in  which  they  were 
before  enveloped  and  have  brought  the  whole  subject  of 
contagion  before  the  public,  accompanied  with  new  and  impor- 
tant observ  ations.  To  delineate  as  exactly  as  we  can,  the  present 
siate  of  the  doctrine  concerning  fevers,  we  proceed  to  observe,  in 
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the  first  place,  that  the  human  system  consists  of  a  mass  ol  mate- 
rials organized  and  regulated  by  certain  fixed  laws,  and  posses- 
sing properties  peculiar  and  different  from  all  other  bodies.  In 
every  part  there  is  constantly  taking  place  a  series  of  composi- 
tions and  decompositions,  of  which  our  aliments  and  our  drinks 
supply  the  subjects  and  materials.  The  useless  portions  are 
thrown  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  perspiration; 
from  the  lungs  in  the  breath;  and  from  the  other  emunctories4n 
their  appropriate  discharges.  The  rejection,  then,  ol  substances 
which  are  useless  to  the  system,  forms  one  of  the  great  opera- 
tions of  the  living  machine.  From  the  imity  and  harmony  of  its 
constitution  every  sense  regards  as  disagreeable  the  substances 
thus  eliminated.  As  the  body  therefore  is  composed  of  mat- 
ters w^hich  are  collected  from  the  external  world,  it  is  subject 
to  various  derangements,  disorganizations,  and  diseases;  of 
which  fever  is  the  most  common  and  general.  In  its  most 
usual  form  it  consists  first  of  a  chilliness,  which  lasts  from  a 
few  minutes  to  as  many  hours, — is  then  succeeded  by  a  corres- 
ponding heat,  which  is  equally  general  and  various  in  its  con- 
tinuance,— and  is  finally  terminated  by  a  perspiration  which  con- 
tinues, like  the  other  two  symptoms,  either  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  violence  of  the 
disease.  Fever,  then,  is  often  simple.  Its  operations  and 
effects,  however,  are  complicated,  and  it  personates  all  the 
affections  of  the  body;  insomuch  that,  in  some  instances,  a  high 
degree  of  healthful  feeling  is  the  precursor  of  approaching 
death.  In  this  immense  diversity  of  symptoms,  the  physician 
is  often  left  without  either  sky  or  compass,  and  must  take  for 
his  guide  the  predominant  character  of  the  diseases  then  pre- 
vailing; which,  if  properly  understood,  will,  in  general,  con- 
duct his  patient  successfully  to  health.  With  regard  to  the 
treatment,  there  are  three  distinguishing  characteristics,  on 
which  it  principally  turns; — whether  the  fever  is  high,  or  mo- 
derate, or  low.  If  the  fever  be  high^  it  becomes  necessary  to 
abstract  all  those  agents,  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  support 
the  body;  if  loxv^  it  must  be  excited  by  food  and  drink  of  a  sti- 
mulating nature;  if  moderate,  the  two  extremes  must  be  avoided, 
and  according  as  the  patient  tends  towards  either,  the  treatment 
must  be  stimulating  or  the  contrary.  Such,  then,  is  the  general 
outline  of  the  phenomena  attending  fevers, — one  of  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  subject.  The 
impurity  of  the  air,  and  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  of  vege- 
table substances  surrounding  us,  have  been  supposed  to  be  its 
causes.  The  disagreeable  impressions  made  by  the  latter  on  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  its  pernicious  effects  upon  the  lungs,  when 
inhaled  in  respiration,  render  the  opinion  probable.   From  this 
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point  has  arisen  the  disputes  among  physicians  in  relation  to 
contagion.  Are  diseases  propagated  by  a  subtle  and  occult  sub- 
stance which  communicates  its  influence  thi-ough  the  skin,  like 
the  matter  of  small-pox, — or  b\'  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  breath, 
of  the  saliva,  and  of  the  food  which  carries  it  to  the  stomach? 
Whilst  some  imagine  that  bilious  and  malignant  remittent 
fevers,  are  produced  by  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction;  others  again,  believe  that  agues  are  the  only 
eflfects  of  such  a  cause,  and  refer  to  cold,  in  its  vicissitudes,  the 
various  forms  of  this  disease,  which  so  extensively  afflict  the 
human  species. 

The  plague,  which  is  unquestionably  a  species  of  fever,  is 
confidently  believed  to  be  communicated  from  the  clothes  of 
persons  who  have  died  of  the  disease;  and  it  is  no  less  certain, 
that  the  lower  species,  commonly  known  by  the  epithet  ner- 
vous, and  lately  by  the  t^q^hous  fever,  arises  fi'om  the  same 
cause, — the  putrefaction  of  the  animal  secretions  adhering  to 
the  clothing,  for  which  it  has  a  strong  affinity.  The  question  is 
important;  for  whilst  one  party  believes  it  proceeds  from  the  de- 
composition of  matters  every  where  around  us,  they  assert,  of 
course,  that  the  disease  has  a  domestic  origin;  and  according  as 
their  belief  is  more  or  less  exclusive,  are  more  or  less  disposed  to 
reject  all  quarantine  laws,  and  to  trust  to  those  precautions 
which  prevent  its  introduction  from  domestic  sources:  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  refer  it  only  to  the  human  body,  re- 
gard foreign  causes  as  the  most  probable,  and  are  equally  ob- 
stinate in  thinking  precaution  at  home  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  arguments  commonly  adduced  to  prove  that  the  yellow 
fever  has  its  origin  in  animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction,  and 
not  in  contagion,  are  principally, — that  it  appears  in  marshy 
countries,  where  foreign  intercourse  is  impossible, — that  it  does 
not  spread  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  country  places  in  Ame- 
rica, nor  in  hospitals, — that  it  is  impossible  to  communicate 
it  by  inoculation,  or  by  swallowing  the  black  matter  ejected  from 
the  stomach, — that  the  yellow  fever  is  similar  to  other  diseases, 
which  evidently  arise  from  marshy  ground  and  animal  putrefac- 
tion,— that  the  disease  never  attacks  whole  neighbourhoods  at 
once,  but  appears  in  a  sparse  and  scattered  manner  over  a  city, — 
that  it  is  extinguished  by  cold  weather,  a  fact  which  is  incom- 
patible with  contagion, — that  it  does  not  appear  in  situations, 
or  in  climates,  where  the  heat  is  moderate,  as  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  France, — that  physicians,  who,  were  it  contagious,  must 
certainly  have  taken  the  disease,  are  seldom  known  to  be  in- 
fected,— and  that  e^•ery  attempt  to  arrest  its  progress,  by  the 
separation  of  the  sick   from  the  well,  has  pro\e(l  completely 
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abortive.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  alleged,  that  this  disease 
often  resembles  those  of  a  low  character,  which  are  denominat- 
ed typhus,  and  which  are  supposed,  on  all  hands,  to  arise  from 
contagion,  and  to  be  manifested  in  the  spotted  skin,  in  the  de- 
rangement of  the  mental  faculties,  and  in  the  black  discharges 
from  the  stomach  and  the  bowels.  What  still  more  corrobo- 
rates this  position  is  that,  as  in  the  t}^phus, — ^particularly  that 
which  has  appeared  of  late  years  in  our  country, — it  has  per- 
sonated every  other  disease:  and  when  we  add  to  all  this,  that 
the  poor  never  remove  the  impurities  of  their  neighbourhood, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  in  all  seasons  the  sources  of  conta- 
gion must  be  open,  and  that  of  course  the  disease,  if  contagi- 
ous, may  originate  among  them  at  all  times.  But  the  very  con- 
trary takes  place. — Again,  did  the  disease  arise  exclusively 
from  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  it  would 
show  itself  in  every  year  and  in  every  district  of  our  country, 
during  the  season  favourable  to  that  process.  The  subtlety  of 
the  causes,  which  produce  these  diseases  precludes  entirely  the 
supposition  of  any  certain  influence  from  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned.  Extreme  heat,  which  relaxes  the  body,maybe  the  di- 
rect cause  of  fever,  and  putrefaction  only  the  occasional,  or  excit- 
ing cause.  It  is  well  known,  that  our  system  is  eminently  suscep- 
tible of  being  acted  upon  by  stimulants,  which  are  extremely 
subtle.  The  odour  of  whortleberries,  for  instance,  has  produced 
fainting;  mania  and  nervous  affections  have  been  caused  by  the 
music  of  the  harmonica;  excessive  debility  has  arisen  from  the 
sight  of  particular  animals,  even  though  innoxious;  violent  fe- 
vers have  proceeded  from  the  crews  of  different  vessels  visit- 
ing each  other,  though  they  were  perfectly  healthy  before;  and 
cattle  free  from  disease  coming  from  remote  districts  some- 
times exhibit  similar  phenomena,  when  they  are  permitted  to 
eat  in  the  same  pastures: — All  of  which  proves  pretty  evi- 
dently, that  the  causes  which  unpin  the  chords,  and  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  system,  are  too  subtle  to  be  accurately  known. 
As  the  matters  constantly  eliminated  from  the  body,  therefore, 
are  discharged  because  they  are,  in  the  first  place,  useless  and 
unnecessary  to  our  sustentation,  and,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
come highly  offensive  to  our  senses,  it  must  in  all  cases  be 
proper  to  guard  against  external  contagion,  and  to  consider 
the  admission  of  a  disease  from  abroad  as  not  only  a  pos- 
sible event, — ^but  as  an  occurrence  which  is  rendered  probable 
both  by  analogy  and  by  fact.  At  the  same  time,  too,  we  should 
be  equally  on  our  guard,  lest  an  enemy  so  insidious  and  so 
subtle  should  come  upon  us  from  within.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  with  precision  the  causes 
of  fever;  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  insensible;  be- 
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cause,  secondly,  the  progressive  steps  of  their  operation  can 
hardly  ever  be  accurately  traced, — and  because,  thirdly,  it  may 
proceed,  at  different  times,  from  many  and  varied  sources; 
such  as  the  constistution  of  the  air,  or  of  the  earth,  perhaps; 
the  substance  of  our  bodies  (which  var)',  in  all  probability,  in 
different  seasons,  and  in  different  districts  of  country);  the  pu- 
trefaction of  vegetable  and  of  other  substances;  and  lasdy,  the 
perspiration  of  animals  in  perfect  health,  or  in  disease.  Such 
is  the  general  outline  of  the  facts  and  discussion  which  this 
subject  has  produced.  They  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
our  species,  and  must  unquestionably  lead  to  important  results 
w^ith  regard  to  the  regulation  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  with  one  another. 

In  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  excessive  alternations  and  varieties  of  our 
climate,  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  summer,  in  its  northern 
districts,  are  distinguished  by  rather  a  low  type,  and  will  not 
bear  depletion;  in  the  middle,  they  are  more  inflammatory; 
while   in  the  south,  again,  they  correspond  with  those  in  the 
north.    And  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  from  a  contrary 
cause,  a  set  of  diseases  produce  weakness  in  the  south,  and  will 
bear  less  debilitating  remedies  than  the  same  diseases  in  the 
middle  states.     The  remedies  for  malignant  fever  are  nearly 
the  same  as  were  employed  fifty  years  ago;  with  the  exception 
that  mercury  is  now  more  common,  and  is  certainly  effec- 
tual when  it  produces  its  peculiar  operation  on  the  mouth. 
This  is  true  of  fevers  generally,  though  not  without  some  ex- 
ception; inasmuch  as  we  discover  cases, — those  particularly  of 
intermittents, — in  which  they  continue,  during  salivation,  unaf- 
fected by  medicine.     The  fevers  of  a  low  tj^pe,  which  have  of 
late  years  so  often  appeared  in  our  country, — particularly  in 
the  north, — require,  we  think,  a  more  specific  examination. 
The  common  long  protracted  form  of  nervous  or  typhous  fevers, 
which  continue  from  ten  days  to  two  or  three  months,  and 
which  afflict  Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe,  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  our  own  country  during  the  season  of  autumn.     They 
are  regular,  however,  and  appear  in  scattered  cases  every  year, 
succeeding  to  remittent  fevers  of  the  summer;  or  assuming  their 
most  dreadful  form,  from  the  first  attack,  in  low  and  marshy 
situations.     The  low  fevers  which  have  appeared  in  the  north- 
ern districts  of  the  United  States,  exhibit,  in  general,  their  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  from  the  first  attack,  and  sometimes  ter- 
minate in  no  more  than  twelve  hours.     They  personate  every 
disease, — even  the  common  nervous  affection  of  hysteria,  me- 
grim, and  low  spirits.     In  some  instances,  too,  there  is  no 
symptom  but  debility;  and  the  patient  gi-adually  sinks  into  his 
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grave  without  a  mvirmur, — often  so  listless  and  so  feeble  as  to 
compkim  of  the  trouble  of  taking  medicine,  and  to  beg  that  he 
might  die  in  peace.  This  disease,  which  has  always  occurred 
in  tiie  autumn  and  winter,  continues,  in  damp  situations,  some- 
times late  in  the  spring,  and,  when  the  summers  are  cool,  even 
till  the  latter  end  of  June.  In  its  treatment,  depletion  is  almost 
always  improper.  External  heat,  liberally  applied, — gestation 
in  a  carriage,  when  practicable, — the  application  of  blisters, 
where  there  are  internal  pains, — and  the  administration  of  sti- 
mulants, such  as  wine,  brandv,  nourishing  food,  repeated  fre- 
quently, but  at  short  intervals,  and  continued  when  there 
are  no  signs  of  inflammation, — constitute  the  general  prac- 
tice which  is  observed  towards  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion. Let  the  strength  be  supported;  but  avoid  continuing 
the  remedies  till  they  produce  oppression,  confusion,  or 
disturbance  either  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body. 
This  disease  appeared  in  Connecticut  in  1807,  and  went 
through  th.';  New  England  states  like  a  besom  of  destruction. 
It  has  continued  to  appear,  every  winter  and  autumn,  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States — except  their  most  western  extre- 
mit}';  from  which  we  have  no  positi\  e  information:  North  and 
South  Carolina  have  experienced  its  ravages;  and  for  the  last 
three  years  it  has  been  no  less  mortal  in  Virginia  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Without  entering  into  farther  detail  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
eases of  this  country,  it  may  be  observed  generally  that  the 
malignant  and  bilious  fevers  triumph  in  the  summer;  whilst 
the  typhus  reigns  over  the  dreary  and  unsettled  seasons  of  win- 
ter and  commencing  spring.  It  may  be  said  of  our  diseases  as 
of  our  climate, — that  every  region  exhibits  all  the  varieties 
of  heat,  of  cold,  and  of  malady,  which  attack  the  human 
body, — and  that  typhus  appears  in  those  seasons,  when  we 
are  weakened  by  cold  and  moisture,  and  those  of  an  oppo- 
site character,  when  excessive  heat  produces  the  same  depres- 
sion of  the  system.  The  appearance  of  intermediate  genera  is 
determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  soil  or  of  atmosphere.  With 
this  general  view  of  the  climate  and  diseases  of  the  covmtry 
we  proceed  to  state  the  sources  of  medical  information,  toge- 
ther with  our  general  character  respecting  it. 

The  northern  states  are  distinguished  for  mental  and  bodily 
activity;  and  their  colleges  are  more  numerous,  and  better  en- 
dowed than  any  others.  In  their  large  towns,  the  character  of 
the  profession  is  respectable, — as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  in  those 
of  Europe;  and  in  the  country  there  is  a  great  deal  of  accurate 
practical  information  respecting  diseases,  as  they  appear  in  par- 
ticular neighbourhoods;  while  general  learning  or  theoretical 
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knowledge  is  very  rarely  to  be  found.  In  all  districts  there  are 
niany  empirical  practitioners,  who  live  by  vending  nostrums, 
and  deception  of  various  kinds.  As  to  medical  science,  the 
middle  and  southern  states  must  be  confessed,  we  think,  to 
have  the  precedency.  In  natural  history,  the  latter,  particularly, 
excel;  as  a  taste  for  the  study  appeared  much  earlier  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  country. 

About  the  year  1 740,  Dr.  Cadwallader  wrote  an  essay  upon 
the  iliac  passion,  which  has  been  mentioned  with  approbation, 
and  since  that  time,  the  names  of  Tennant  and  Mitchell,  of 
Virginia,  have  acquired  celebrity.  Dr.  Bond,  Gale,  Lining, 
Chalmers,  Garden,  Golden,  Ogden,  Jones,  and  Maclurg,  have 
produced  respectable  works  upon  various  subjects  connected 
with  medicine;  and  more  lately  the  professors  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  schools  have  written  with  great  credit  and 
ability. 

Our  countrymen  have  been  particularly  distinguished  for 
their  development  of  the  general  relations  subsisting  between 
diseases, — for  a  more  ample  and  correct  view  of  nosology  or 
systematic  arrangement, — and  for  observations  on  the  nature 
and  cure  of  malignant  fevers, — on  quarantine, — on  the  use  of 
mercury  in  diseases  generally, — on  the  nature  of  dropsy, — on 
the  doctrine  of  cutaneous  absorption, — on  digestion, — and  on 
madness.  Besides  treatises  on  these  subjects,  a  great  variety 
of  miscellaneous  tracts  on  others  have  occasionally  appeared. 
Dr.  Rush  was  certainly  the  most  distinguished  medical  charac- 
ter of  this  country.  He  united  a  rare  talent  for  obsenation,  to 
great  brilliancy  of  fancy;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  his 
work  upon  the  yellow  fever,  contains  more  knowledge  beauti- 
fully and  perspicuously  arranged  and  detailed,  than  any  original 
medical  work  which  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Sydenham. 
The  theories  of  the  latter,  like  those  of  the  former,  were 
often  detective,  and  prove  certainly  that  his  judgment  and  his 
talent  for  generalization  was  inferior  to  the  other  powers  of  his 
mind.  He  has  been  honoured  by  many  of  the  foreign  poten- 
tates of  Europe;  and  for  variety  of  observation, — for  activity, 
industry,  and  genius,  perhaps  he  has  never  been  excelled  in  any 
country.  Dr.  Miller  of  New  York  is  distinguished  on  the  same 
subject.  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Caldwell  have  written  credita- 
bly upon  quarantine,  and  upon  other  phjsical  and  medical  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Currie  of  this  city  has  collected  much  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  diseases  of  this  country;  and  Dr.  Barton,  jun.  has 
written  a  book  upon  hospitals,  containing  a  great  variety  of  use- 
ful information,  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  procured.  Dr.  Ho- 
sack,  of  New  York,  has  also  attained  great  eminence  in  his 
profession  by  a  liberality  of  patronage  in  encouiaging  medical 
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learning,  unknown  before  in  this  country.  He  established  a 
botanic  garden,  at  a  vast  expense,  from  his  private  fortune: 
which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  state  of  New  York: 
and  he  has  written  with  great  ability  upon  contagion,  as  well  as 
upon  other  subjects.  To  great  activity,  he  unites  much  learn- 
ing; and  is  an  ornament  to  his  state  and  country.  Since  the  late 
war,  this  gentleman  and  Dr.  Mitchell  have  been  made  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  society  of  London; — an  honour  to  which  Dr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  Colonel  Humphreys,  of  this 
country  have  been  admitted.  It  has  been  observed,  that, 
since  the  late  contest,  the  Americans,  and,  in  particular,  those 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  learning  or  science,  have  met 
with  a  more  gracious  reception  than  they  formerly  did  in 
the  old  world.  Dr.  Barton  also  has  occupied  an  elevated 
place  in  the  medical  reputation  of  this  country.  His  researches 
were  principally  directed  to  natural  history;  though  upon  the 
materia  medica  of  the  United  States  he  has  made  collections 
which  reflect  great  honovir  upon  his  memory.  His  treatise  on 
goitre  is  respectable;  and  though  it  does  not  throw  much  new 
light  upon  the  subject,  yet  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among 
those  who  do  honour  to  our  country. 

In  surgery  Dr.  Physic  stands  without  a  rival  in  this  country, 
and  as  an  operator  particularly,  perhaps  without  an  equal  in 
any  country.  In  his  department  of  medicine;  (in  which  so  much 
has  already  been  done,)  he  has  introduced  several  material  im- 
provements; of  which  the  practice  of  applying  blisters  to  morti- 
fied flesh,  and  the  mode  of  producing  union  by  the  introduction 
of  a  seton,  between  the  ends  of  fractured  bones,  already  become 
cartilaginous,  and  do  not  otherwise  unite,  are  the  most  promi- 
nent. 

There  are  several  eminent  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia and  ol  New  York;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Wistar,  professor  of  anatomy,  and  the  president  of  the 
American  philosophical  society  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  intro- 
duced models  of  different  parts  of  the  body  upon  a  large  scale, 
to  exhibit  more  clearly,  and  with  greater  precision,  the  various 
portions  of  their  structure.  His  exertions  for  the  propagation 
of  medical  knowledge;  and,  indeed,  his  acquirements,  both 
general  and  professional,  undoubtedly  entitle  him  to  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  medical  celebrity.  Dr.  James  is  high  as  a 
teacher  of  midwifery. — There  are  several  other  medical  gen- 
tlemen who  would  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed, — were  we 
not,  in  this  paper,  confined  to  a  mere  outline  of  the  subject.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  are  Dr.  Chapman  and  Dr.  Dorsey; 
the  former  of  whom  is  distinguished  for  genius  and  eloquence, 
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and  the  latter  as  an  excellent  and  able  teacher.  He  has  published 
an  elementary  work  on  surgery,  and  has  distinguished  himself 
by  the  use  of  the  gastric  fluid  as  a  solvent  for  urinary  calculus. 
The  dissertations  of  the  medical  graduates  have  been  respectable, 
and  original.  The  first  medical  institi.ti  >n  was  founded  in  Phi- 
ladelphia in  the  year  1762,  by  Drs.  Wi'iiam  Shippen  and  John 
Morgan,  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1769,  it  consisted  of  five 
professors,  who  taught  respectively  anatomy,  the  institutes  of 
medicine,  materia  medica,  chymistry,  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  the  demonstration  of  cases  at  the  Pennsylvania  hospital. 
In  1764,  the  number  of  pupils  was  only  10;  it  is  now  about  450; 
one-fifth  of  whom  graduate. — In  New  York  a  medical  school  was 
established  in  1 767;  and  lectures  were  instituted  upon  anato- 
my, physiolog)^,  and  pathology,  surgery,  chymistry,  materia 
medica,  midwifery,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  The 
college  was  shut  up  during  the  revolutionary  war;  and  though 
it  was  revived  in  1784,  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  above- 
mentioned  branches  of  medicine  did  not  commence  again  till 
1792.*  In  the  year  1781,  what  in  chronology  may  be  called 
the  third  medical  school  in  America,  was  founded  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  Massachusetts.  Like  that  of  New  York,  it  was  sus- 
pended for  several  years;  was  re-established  in  1 783  with  three 
professors;  the  number  has  since  been  augmented;  and  the  in- 
stitution is  expected  shortly  to  become  useful  and  flourishing. 
A  course  of  medical  instruction  is  also  given  at  Dartmouth 
college  in  New  Hampshire;  but  its  efficiency  has  of  late  been 
much  crippled  by  political  dissensions.  There  is  further,  a  col- 
lege at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  which  is  devoted  to  medical 
as  well  as  general  instruction;  and  promises  at  present  to  be- 
come a  considerable  school. — Medical  institutions  have  been 
established  in  Kentucky,  at  Lexington,  and  at  Baltimore,  in 
Maryland.  The  former  was  founded  in  1 799,  and  since  that 
time  been  in  a  languishing  state.  It  is  about  to  be  generally 
re-organized,  however,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some 
new  professors.  Its  funds  are  considerable:  but  they  consist 
entirely  of  lands,  which  are  comparatively  unproductive;  and 
here,  as  in  all  the  medical  institutions  of  this  country,  the  pro- 
fessors depend, — not  upon  a  regular  source  of  patronage, — 
but  upon  the  contribution  of  the  students.  The  school  at  Bal- 
timore is  flourishing,  and  has  several  highly  respectable  pro- 
fessors. These  are  the  principal  institutions  of  medicine  in  the 

*  A  school  of  medicine  has  lately  been  established  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  of  New  York; — but  its  distance  from  any  large  town,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  procuring-  a  requisite  number  of  subjects,  will 
be  almost  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  progress. 
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United  States.  In  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  undoubtedly 
the  pre-eminence,  five  new  professors  have  lately  been  added; 
those  namely,  of  comparative  anatomy,  of  natural  history,  of 
botany,  of  chymistry  applied  to  the  arts,  and  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

Medical  improvement  advances  in  this  country  with  a  rapid 
pace.  The  laudable  emulation  which  exists  between  neighbour- 
ing cities,  as  well  as  that  which  leads  individuals  to  distinguish 
themselves,  induce  the  establishment  of  schools  in  every  part 
of  the  union,  where  there  is  any  prospect  of  patronage.  In 
Richmond,  in  Charleston,  and  in  Savannah,  they  have  been 
seriously  contemplated,  and  will  no  doubt  be  soon  established. 
The  institution  of  hospitals  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  acti- 
vity of  medical  men,  as  well  as  to  the  philanthropy  of  the 
charitable.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  has  more 
celebrity  than  any  other  in  America.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
good  library,  an  anatomical  museum,  has  extensive  wards  for 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  admits  a  considerable  number 
of  patients  afflicted  with  other  diseases.  It  was  established  in 
1 756. — ^The  pictm-e  shortly  expected  from  Mr.  West  repre- 
senting our  Saviour  healing  the  sick  in  the  temple,  is  said  to  be 
a  master-piece,  and  will  no  doubt  yield  to  the  hospital  a  con-* 
siderable  revenue.  There  are  institutions  of  a  similar  nature 
established  at  Baltimore  and  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  cities  of  the  continent:  and  the  public  spirit  of  their  re- 
spective states  renders  it  probable  that,  they  will  sooner  or  later 
be  extensively  useful.  With  regard  to  this  department  of  civil 
organization,  it  may  be  said  that  every  coimty  of  our  numerous 
states  provide  for  the  sick  poor  by  the  establishment  of  alms- 
houses, which,  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, will  unquestionably  contribute  to  develop  on  an  extended 
scale,  the  nature  of  diseases  and  the  mode  of  treatment. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  promote  medical  science, 
various  colleges  and  societies  have  been  formed  in  all  our  prin- 
cipal seaports  and  in  some  of  our  country  towns.  The  mem- 
bers hold  occasional  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  medical  sub- 
jects,— for  the  publication  of  new  facts  and  new  doctrines, — 
and  for  the  regulation  and  arrangement  of  the  practical 
concerns  of  the  profession: — And  indeed  it  may  be  observed 
generally  that  medical  associations  of  every  kind  increase  with 
the  augmentation  of  knowledge  upon  other  subjects.  They 
arise  from  the  ambition  of  a  few  individuals  who  wish  to  be 
distinguished.  They  sometimes  divide  from  faction,  and  often 
dwindle  into  insignificance  from  neglect.  Some  regenerating 
spirit  again  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life:  and  thus  the 
medical  population  presents  a  continual  succession  of  composi- 
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tions  and  decompositions:  which,  first  and  last,  however,  con- 
tribute to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  prevailing  doctrines 
of  medicine.  Our  labours  have  not  yet  been  such  as  to  make 
us  celebrated  for  any  great  profundity'  of  erudition  or  grandeur 
of  results.  As  we  have,  an  adequate  number  of  medical  la- 
bourers, however,  the  insufficiency  of  former  results  should  not 
depress  our  hopes  of  future  success.  The  number  of  pupils 
yearly  in  the  schools  of  medicine  amoimt  to  about  eight  hun- 
dred; and  besides  these  there  are  a  vast  number  let  loose  upon 
the  community  from  the  offices  of  country  practitioners  of  infe- 
rior note.  The  character  of  the  faculty  is  in  general  highlv  ho- 
nourable; though,  like  every  other  liberal  profession,  it  brings 
into  play  all  the  little  passions,  which  deform  our  race. 
In  all  the  states  the  profession  is  respected;  and  in  the  south- 
em  particularly  it  stands  high,  and  is  pursued  because  it  is  cre- 
ditable. It  is  believed  to  be  both  respectable,  and,  in  some 
districts,  essential,  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  cities,  in  order 
to  complete  the  course  of  education: — And  as  the  professors 
receive  their  patronage  from  the  students,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  celebrity,  they  have  every  stimulus  to  exertion.  The 
revenues  of  the  professors  in  Philadelphia  are  high;  amounting 
to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars  from  their  classes, 
and  in  general  between  three  and  six  thousand  from  their 
practice. 

The  elementary  works  are  read  by  the  students;  and  as  three 
years  are  often  allotted  to  the  completion  of  their  studies,  the 
profession  has,  as  might  be  expected,  many  highly  respectable 
members.  In  new  countries,  however,  the  people  are  often 
more  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  character,  either  intellectual  or 
moral;  and  it  is  just  to  state,  therefore,  that  in  this  country 
many  medical  men  enter  on  the  practice  without  being  tho- 
roughly prepared.  The  young  men  have,  in  general,  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense,  united  with  a  high  spirit  of  independence: 
And  as  the  merits  of  their  professors  are  freely  descanted 
upon,  they  generally  form  pretty  accurate  opinions  of  their  ta- 
lents and  of  their  moral  principles.  In  its  medical  character 
our  country  resembles  very  much  the  United  Kingdoms;  where 
it  is  customary  for  more  than  one  half  of  the  pupils  at  the  uni- 
versities to  commence  the  practice  without  longer  preparation 
than  the  term  of  a  year.  We  have  three  denominations  of 
practitioners;  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  the  thorough 
bred, — the  second  the  moderate, — and  the  third  the  ignorant 
and  empirical. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  which  have  been  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  profession;  Pvlarjland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
some  of  the  other  states,  have  appointed  committees  for  the 
VOL.  IX.  17 
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examination  of  practitioners,  and  for  the  suppression  of  empi- 
rics. The  progress  of  opinion  respecting  the  true  interests  of 
the  community,  will  no  doubt  soon  render  such  provisions  ge- 
neral. Our  apothecaries  are  permitted,  howev  er,  to  sell  with- 
out restraint  whatever  drugs  they  please;  and  dangerous  acci- 
dents often  result  from  the  low  state  of  our  art  in  this  depart- 
ment.— In  a  few  instances,  legislative  aid  has  been  afforded  to 
medical  institutions;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  witness  in  our  coun- 
try, now  composed  of  twenty  independent  nations,  that  public 
instruction  and  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  has 
been  so  general;  and  that  philosophical  and  scientific  societies 
and  schools,  are  rising  in  every  quarter  ot  the  Union. 

The  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  profession  ought 
not,  by  any  means,  to  be  overlooked.  The  appearance  of  the 
doctrines  of  Brown, — who  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  body,  by  attributing  to  it  a  qualit}',  which  distinguished 
it  from  inanimate  matter,  and  made  all  its  changes  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  our  food,  drink,  heat,  and  the  air  we 
breathe, — disjointed  the  religious  principles  of  its  members, 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  produced  more  deists  than  per- 
haps was  ever  before  known.  His  opinions  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  body  and  the  mind  were  the  result  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  agents  in  constant  operation, — and  that  they  cease  to 
exist  as  soon  as  their  agency  is  withdraAvn.  The  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
was  of  course  rejected;  and  along  with  it  every  other  doctrine 
which  raises  man  abo\^e  the  beasts  that  perish.  One  would 
suppose,  on  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  examination 
of  the  human  frame  would  be  the  last  cause  of  scepticism; 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  great  body  of  physicians  in  the 
United  States  have  very  little  of  what  other  men  would  call 
religion.  In  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  however,  they 
cannot  in  general  be  said  to  be  immoral  men.  Mr.  Stewart, 
(speaking  of  those  authors  who  have  embraced  the  theory  of 
materialism,)  has  very  good  remark  upon  this  subject.  They 
*  consist  chiefly  of  men  whose  errors  are  easily  accounted  for; 
of  physiologists,  accustomed  to  attend  to  that  part  alone  of  the 
human  frame,  which  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  can  lay  open; 
or  of  chymists,  who  enter  on  the  analysis  of  thought,  fresh 
from  the  decompositions  of  the  laboratory;  carrying  into  the 
theory  of  mind  itself,  what  Bacon  expressly  calls  '  the  smoke 
and  tarnish  of  the  furnace.'  '*  Magni  est  ingenii  (says  Cice- 
ro,— but  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  go  quite  so  far)  revocare  men- 
tem  a^  sensibus,  et  cogitationem  a  consuetudine  abducere. 

*  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 
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Art.  III. — ^linze  yours  a  Londres^  a  la  Fin  de  1815.     Par 

M.  *  *  *.  Paris,  1816.  12mo.  pp.  211. 
■p'RENCHMEN  havea  right  now  to  their  turn  at  calumniation. 
•■-  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  English  have  enjoyed  almost 
unmolested  the  privilege  of  slandering, — not  only  their  imme- 
diate neighbours, — but  almost  every  other  nation  on  the  globe. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  by  no  means  wanted 
their  share  of  scandal:  and,  indeed,  with  respect  to  ourselves, 
the  acrimony  of  malediction  seems  to  have  increased  exactly 
in  proportion  as  it  was  not  deserved;  for  when  all  the  whims 
and  institutions  of  the  mother  country  are  imitated  here,  as 
well  as  we  clumsy  Republicans  know  how,  there  appears  to  be 
something  extremely  ungrateful  in  abusing  us  for  not  doing 
better.  But  the  truth  is,  we  do  too  well;  and  as  our  rivals 
have  seen  that  we  possess  the  greatest  means  for  the  acquisi- 
tions of  wealth,  they  have  attempted  to  make  up  the  advantage 
by  employing  their  superior  literary  force  to  misrepresent  and 
to  belie  us.  Here  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  our  inferiority. 
The  French  are  perhaps  the  only  people  who  can  adequately 
retaliate  the  calumny  ot  which  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
neighbours,  have  been  the  impotent  subjects;  and  as  peace  has 
now  given  them  access  to  England,  we  see  they  already  begin 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt  of  abuse  which  has  been  so  long 
accumulating.  General  Pillet  and  the  author  before  us  have 
acquitted  themselves  well:  and  if  the  present  Alien  Laws  are 
not  construed  so  as  to  exclude  their  countrymen  from  the  island, 
we  hope  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  Englishmen  will  be 
awoke  from  the  dream  of  supposing  themselves  immaculate. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to  recommend  a 
book  like  the  one  on  our  table  as  an  authentic  record  of  facts, — 
or  to  seek  retaliation  purely  for  the  sake  of  retaliation.  Our 
object  is,  w^e  believe,  a  little  more  charitable.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  neither  the  malicious  falsehoods  of  general  Pillet, 
nor  the  playful  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  *  *  *  are  calculated 
to  effect  abroad  any  very  extensive  or  permanent  misconcep- 
tion of  English  institutions  or  of  English  character.  The  only 
benefit  which  we  expect  from  such  publications  is  their  ten- 
dency to  dissipate  the  misconception  of  Englishmen  themselves 
relative  to  their  own  customs  and  institutions.  If  they  could 
be  disabused  as  well  in  any  other  way,  we  should  certainly 
prefer  it; — but  long  experience  has  made  us  very  sure  that 
they  are  a  people  who  will  never  believe  any  of  their  own  prac- 
tices to  be  ridiculous,  or  cease  to  ridicule  the  practices  of 
others,  till  a  few  authors  like  those  abovementioned  have  con- 
vinced them  in  a  practical  manner,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  for- 
eigner, the  government,  religion,  and  every  institution,  in  short, 
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pi  another  people,  are  susceptible  of  being  distorted  into  ludi- 
crous and  nonsensical  shapes.  The  thing  is  pretty  thoroughly 
done  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  author  has  caught  the 
true  spirit  of  English  Ipgic  in  treating  the  subject  of  English 
customs;  and,  as  we  are  certain  that  none  of  his  humorous 
misrepresentations  can  do  any  harm,  we  wish  his  book  might 
be  translated  into  our  own  language  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  individual  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  author  professes 
to  have  been  in  England  only  fifteen  days  at  the  end  of  1815, 
and  never  to  have  been  there  before; — yet  with  the  genuine 
philosophy  of  tourists,  he  draws  universal  conclusions  from 
single  facts,  and  charitably  finds  fault  with  the  very  best  insti- 
tutions, merely  because  they  are  not  on  the  model  of  similar 
establishments  in  his  own  country.  Thus,  the  clerk  at  the 
Alien  Office  thrust  the  pen  behind  his  ear;  therefore  all  En- 
glish clerks  have  the  pens  behind  their  ears.  He  could  get  no 
napkin  at  the  tavern  in  Dover;  and  he  concludes,  as  a  ti-aveller 
should, — that  napkins  are  an  article  vmknown  in  England. 
The  same  logic  runs  through  the  whole  book.  '  I  followed 
her  (the  chamber  maid,  says  Mr.  *  *  *)  through  a  small,  and 
very  narrow  stair-case, — like  most  of  the  stair-cases  in  England* 
&c.  '  It  had  undoubtedly  made  an  agreeable  diversion  at  tea; 
of  which  the  custom-house  officers  (douaniers),  like  all  other 
Englishmen^  drink  plentifully  every  morning.''  *  The  great 
part  of  the  rich  Englishmen  have  French  cooks,  &c.  &c. 

But  the  great  merit  of  our  author  consists  in  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  exalts  the  worst  institutions  in  Paris  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  best  in  London, — and  in  finding  a  thousand  plausible 
faults  in  those  vtvy  circumstances  which  the  English  them- 
selves have  been  accustomed  to  think  were  gianted  on  all  hands 
to  be  without  spot  or  blemish.  He  goes  into  no  political  dis- 
cussions; and  our  examples  must  therefore  be  taken  from  sub- 
jects about  which  few  will  think  it  worth  while  to  quarrel.  It 
cannot  be  seriously  pretended  for  a  minute,  that  the  streets  of 
London,  which  have  side-walks,  are  much  more  commodious 
than  those  of  Paris,  which  have  them  not;  and  yet  when  we 
have  read  the  following  description  of  English  trottoirs  we 
see  they  are  nothing  but  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  the  foot- 
passenger;  nor  do  we  perceive  in  the  first  perturbation  of  our 
reason,  that  it  is  much  better  to  be  run  against  by  a  wheelbar- 
row than  to  be  run  over  by  a  coach, — and  that  the  hazard  of 
getting  a  drop  of  milk  upon  one's  clothes  is  a  trifle  to  the  cer- 
taintv  of  being  spattered  all  over  with  mud. 

*  Nor  must  you  imagine  that  one  can  walk  peaceably  upon  the 
famous  trottoirs  of  which  so  much  is  said.  You  are  aloof,  it  is 
true,  from  horses  and  from  carriages;  but  you  have  not  the  less 
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need  of  all  your  attention  to  guard  against  the  dangers  with  which 
you  are  threatened  at  every  step,  from  wheelbarrows — milk-pail^, 
the  shovels  and  pickaxes  of  street-sweepers — bakers'  and  cooks' 
baskets — the  materials  and  instruments  of  all  professions  (par- 
ticularly of  the  masons,)  but  above  all  from  the  ladders  of  the 
lamp-lighters, — who,  as  soon  as  evening  commences,  begin  to 
run  like  madmen  from  lamp  to  lamp,  with  the  ladder  on  their 
shoulders,  and  at  the  risk  of  overturning  every  thing  before  them. 
And  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  they  only  serve  to  render  obscu- 
rity visible;  the  wicks  being  so  small  and  give  so  little  light,  that 
they  might  well  be  compared  to  those  insects  which,  in  the  dark- 
ness oF  a  beautiful  summer's  night,  display  the  little  sparks  with 
which  nature  has  provided  them. — But  it  does  not  suffice  that 
you  look  before  you — behind  you — and  on  all  sides  of  you:  take 
very  good  care  how  you  put  down  your  feet.  A  precipice  awaits 
you  before  every  house.  All  the  side-walks  are  hollow,  and  have 
trap-doors  all  along  on  the  top.  They  are  circular  or  square,  and 
are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  trottoir  as  a  door  for  the  admission 
of  coal.  If  one  is  unfortunately  open  when  you  pass,  and  you 
dont  take  care  where  you  step,  you  may  break  your  leg:  but  that 
is  nothing.  If  the  iron  or  wooden  grate  should  chance  to  be  open, 
you  may  break  your  neck;  which  is  something.  '  At  least,'  the 
reader  wiU  say, '  one  may  go  a  foot  upon  those  side-walks?'  With- 
out doubt,  when  the  weather  is  good;  but,  in  the  contrary  case, 
they  are  covered  with  about  a  half  of  an  inch  of  mud;  which  neither 
the  cleaners  of  the  streets,  nor  the  owners  of  the  neighbouring 
houses,  ever  think  of  clearing  away; — insomuch  that  the  men 
are  always  in  boots  or  in  gaters,  and  the  approach  of  a  woman  is 
announced  by  the  noise  of  the  iron  fiatins  with  which  her  feet  are 
armed.' 

Policies  of  insurance  are  another  institution  with  which  En- 
glishmen have  an  idea  that  no  sort  of  fault  can  be  found;  and 
yet  our  sojourner  contrives  to  make  it  little  better  than  a  curse 
to  the  city.  We  translate  a  part  of  the  chapter  entitled  Vln- 
cendie. 

'  Fire!  fire!  fire!' — Such  was  the  frightful  cry  which  about 
midnight  arrested  me  from  my  bed  just  as  I  was  going  to  get 
into  it.  I  threw  on  my  gown  in  haste,  and  ran  into  my  little 
salon  which  looked  into  the  street;  where  I  saw  the  flames  issu- 
ing with  violence  through  the  windows  of  a  neighbouring  house. 
The  proprietor  of  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  one  in  which 
I  lodged, — though  he  had  comparatively  nothing  to  fear  as  he 
was  farther  off  the  fire, — was  nevertheless  very  busily  engaged 
in  removing  his  furniture:  and  I  could  not  conceive  the  reason  of 
the  tranquillity  which  reigned  in  our  own  dwelling.  '  These  good 
people  are  asleep,'  thought  I,  '  or  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  truth  that — 

Tua  res  agitar  paries  cum  proximus  ardet.' 
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I  thought  I  must  sound  the  alarm;  and  accordingly  played  one 
after  the  other  the  two  bells  with  which  my  room  was  furnished. 
My  hostess  ran  up  immediately,  and  asked  in  the  most  calm  and 
tranquil  tone — '  What  do  you  want,  sir?'  '  Why,  to  advertise  you 
of  the  danger  which  threatens  your  house.  Don't  you  see  the 
fire  is  in  the  next  house?' — '  OhI  is  that  all!  We  knew  that 
before.  My  husband  and  myself  had  not  gone  to  bed.  You 
had  better  pack  your  things  in  your  trunk;  for  it  is  possible  that 
the  fire  will  be  communicated  to  this  house.  It  sometimes  con- 
sumes three  or  four  before  they  can  get  it  under.' — '  But  what 
means  the  tranquillity  in  which  I  see  you?  Why  don't  you  take 
yourself  the  good  council  which  you  offer  me?'—'  Ohl  1  have  no- 
thing to  fear.  You  see  by  the  sign  over  the  window  that  my  house 
is  insured.  It  is  very  old;  and  if  it  is  burned,  they  will  pay  me;  so 
I  run  no  risk.' — *  That  is  very  well  for  the  house.  But  your  furni- 
ture?'— '  Is  insured  too?  I  am  in  no  uneasiness.  I  liave  only  pre- 
pared a  little  packet  of  linen,  which  we  shall  carry  out  at  the  last 
moment.' — '  All  London  is  insured  then?' — '  Yes;  and  life  too.  You 
can  get  yourself  insured  for  sixty  or  sixty-five  years;  and  if  you 
die  before  that  age,  the  contracted  sum  will  be  paid  to  your  heirs.' 
At  this  moment  the  rafters  of  the  burning  house  fell  in,  and  the 
fire  seemed  to  acquire  a  new  force.  '  I  hope  nobody  has  perish- 
ed!' exclaimed  I.  '  No,'  she  said.  '  Do  you  see  that  large  man 
in  an  over-coat,  with  arms  crossed,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  in  front  of  the  house  which  is  on  fire?  It 
is  the  owner.  I  see  close  by  his  wife,  his  three  infants,  and  his 
servant,  who  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  house.' — ■'  I  need  not 
ask  you  whether  his  house  is  insured:  his  air  of  tranquillity  con- 
vinces me  of  that.  He  reminds  me  of  an  ancient  philosopher, 
who  warmed  his  hands  over  the  burning  ruins  of  his  house, — 
saying,  it  was  the  last  service  which  it  could  render  him.'— At 
length  the  fire  was  mastered.  It  is  a  fine  thing-— this  insurance, 
thought  I,  in  returning  to  my  bed;  '  but  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
great  mischief,  by  making  the  owners  of  houses  less  solicitous 
about  fire,  and  less  careful  to  take  the  proper  measures  to  pre- 
vent it.  Is  it  not  possible,  also,  that  villains  may  get  their 
houses,  their  goods,  and  their  merchandize  insured, — and  then  set 
them  on  fire  with  their  own  hands  in  order  to  receive  the  stipu- 
lated sum  of  insurance?' — In  the  morning  I  suggested  this  reflec- 
tion to  my  hostess.  But  she  answered  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
crime  was  punished  with  death, — (about  eighteen  months  be- 
fore a  man  had  been  hung  for  it;)  and  that,  on  the  other  hand) 
after  having  given  an  insurance,  the  company  causes  your  house, 
your  furniture,  and  your  goods  to  be  estimated,  and  may  renew 
that  estimation  as  often  as  they  please.  This  answer  satisfied 
me  but  imperiectly;~for  the  day  after  the  valuation,  the  insured 
might  cause  to  disappear  the  best  part  of  his  furniture,  and  goods: 
so  that  no  estimation  can  completely  prevent  the  rascallity  of 
which  insurances  are  the  occasions.' 
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Our  Fifteen  Days  has  often  reminded  us  of  the  Sentimental 
Journey;  and  the  following  description  of  a  French  artist  who 
had  been  reduced  to  poverty  in  London,  and  whom  our  author 
accidentally  encountered  at  an  eating-house,  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  manner  of  Sterne. 

*  While  they  were  preparing  my  dinner,  a  man  who  sat  at  the 
same  table  with  me  called  to  the  boy  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his 
reckoning.  The  account  was  not  long.  Two  pence  worth  of 
bread — two  pence  worth  of  beer,  and  a  penny's  worth  of  cheese, 
composed  the  whole  of  his  bill.  He  took  six  pence  out  of  a  lit- 
tle purse  which  appeared  very  light;  and,  after  giving  the  boy  a 
half  of  the  surplus  penny,  returned  the  other  half  into  the  purse 
with  a  long-drawn  and  profound  sigh.  He  was  a  man  about  five 
feet  five  inches  high.  His  legs  (nothing  but  spindles)  were  co- 
vered with  a  pair  of  black  gaiters, — through  the  buttonings  of 
which  you  might  discover  that  a  pair  of  stockings  were  not  con- 
sidered as  an  indispensable  article  of  his  toilette.  His  breeches, 
which  were  of  the  same  colour,  and  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  divine  the  stuff, — they  were  so  much  worn, — covered  two  legs- 
that  were  not  much  larger  than  a  sheep's:  a  jacket  striped  with 
blue  and  yellow  flapped  over  the  part  of  his  body,  in  which  one 
vainly  searched  for  the  semblance  of  a  belly;  and  the  whole  was 
covered  with  a  black  garment  patched  at  the  two  elbows  with 
white  thread,  which  had  been  blackened  with  ink  in  order  to  dis- 
guise the  colour.  His  cheeks,  entering  his  jaws  on  each  side, 
seemed  to  endeavour  at  hiding  themselves,  and  his  front  was  co- 
vered with  wrinkles  which  appeared  to  be  rather  the  work  of 
chagrin  than  of  age.  Nevertheless  he  carried  his  head  high;  and 
his  brilliant  and  sparkling  (spirituels)  eyes  announced  a  sort  of 
fierceness.  I  eyed  him  with  great  attention;  for  his  features  ap- 
peared not  altogether  unknown  to  me.  As  chance  would  have  it, 
he  throwed  a  look  towards  the  place  in  which  I  sat;  and  he  im- 
mediately approached  me:  '  Ah!  what  brought  you  to  London; 
and  is  it  really  you  whom  I  see  in  this  sumptuous  hotel?' — '  Yes,' 

I  answered;  '  but  I  protest,  I  seek  in  vain  to '  '  Recognize 

me?  I  can  easily  believe  it.  I  am  greatly  changed  from  what  I 
was  three  years  ago,  when  you  last  saw  me. — I  am  Croquis.' — I 
then  recognized  him., — notwithstanding  the  incredible  metamor- 
phosis which  his  whole  person  had  undergone.  Mr.  Croquis  was 
a  French  painter  who,  without  being  elevated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
first  artists,  had  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation. 
His  conduct  had  always  been  regular:  I  never  knew  him  to  be 
guilty  of  a  fault;  and  I  could  not  divine  the  reason  of  the  misera- 
ble state  into  which  he  was  fallen.  I  got  him  to  sit  near  me,  and 
invited  him  to  partake  of  my  dinner.  '  I  have  dined,'  said  he, 
with  a  smile  mixed  with  bitterness,  '  and  I  have  no  need  of  any 
thing.'  I  prevailed  over  his  scruples,  however;  and  trom  the 
manner  in  which  he  used  his  knife  and  fork  (officia),  I  perceived 
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that  he  had  not  eaten  to  appease  his  appetite — but  to  save  himself 
from  starvation.' 

M.  Croquis'  story  is  then  told.  He  had  been  enticed  to 
London  by  the  hopes  of  extensive  patronage;  had  hired  a  con- 
venient room  in  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  pictures;  was  visited  by  all  the  amateurs,  and 
seemed  at  first  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  But  it  was 
soon  overshadowed.  His  funds  were  small;  and  the  very  first 
picture  he  undertook  was  spoken  for  by  a  man  who  became 
bankrupt  before  he  had  finished  it.  The  native  artists,  too,  at- 
tacked him  on  all  sides;  and  he  was  finally  driven  into  a  garret, 
where  he  could  make  no  display  of  his  art,  and  could  but  just 
keep  himself  alive,  by  painting  a  few  pictures  and  teaching  a 
few  pupils.  He  had  a  rich  uncle  in  France,  who  he  knew 
would  take  every  pains  to  meliorate  his  condition;  and  as  he 
had  some  time  previously  made  him  acquainted  with  his  ne- 
cessitous case,  he  expected  there  was  at  that  very  time  an  an- 
swer in  the  post-office, — but  protested  that  he  had  never  inquir- 
ed, because  he  could  not  get  money  enough  to  pay  the  post- 
age. Mr.  ***  went  to  the  office  with  him;  found  the  letter;  and 
paid  the  postage,  in  a  delicate  way,  by  only  lending  Croquis 
the  money.  It  contained  an  invitation  to  France,  with  a  bill 
of  four  hundred  francs  drawn  on  a  London  banker;  and — to 
cut  short  a  long  story — our  French  artist  and  French  traveller 
took  the  same  Diligence  in  their  departure  for  the  continent. 

We  must  now  accompany  the  author  into  an  English  coffee- 
house. 

*  We  entered  a  large  room,  in  which  my  olfactories  were  re- 
galed with  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke, — which  to  me  is  not  the 
most  agreeable  in  the  world.  My  eye-sight  was  not  more  agree- 
ably struck  with  the  appearance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  tables 
ranged  along  the  walls,  and  covered  with  napkins  (c'est  un  meu- 
ble  qui  n'est  pas  en  usage  dans  les  auberges  Anglaises.  p.  11.) 
extremely  soiled.  Every  one  was  occupied  very  seriously  with  the 
business  which  attracted  them  to  the  place;  and  the  word — boy.'— 
pronounced  now  and  then,  was  almost  the  only  sound  which  could 
be  heard  in  this  Palace  of  Silence. — While  the  boy  was  preparing* 
our  coffee,  I  threw  my  eyes  around  upon  the  company.  On  my 
left  was  a  man  of  the  middle  age;  who  was  \yell  enough  clothed — 
had  a  very  large  body — with  a  mouth  to  the  ears — and  was  toss- 
ing into  his  throat,  one  after  another,  enormous  mouthfuls  of  beef, 
pretty  much  as  they  pitch  bundles  of  hay  into  a  loft. — On  my  left 
a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  thread-bare  black  coat, — whose  visage 
was  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad,  and  who  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  skeleton  in  clothes,  if  his  hands  and  his  face  had  not  been 
covered  with  a  pale  and  livid  skin, — was  tete-a-tete  with  a  two- 
penny pint  of  beer,  out  of  which  he  now  and  then  sipped  an  eco- 
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Bomical  swallow.  Yes,  reader,  he  drank  out  of  his  pint;  nor 
shoukl  yoii  be  astonisLed  at  it;  for  a  great  many  Englishmen, — I 
do  not  speak  of  the  vulgar  alone. — drink  in  just  the  same  man- 
ner. And  are  they  not  right?  They  are  in  no  danger  of  break- 
ing a  tumbler,  and  have  no  need  of  any  body  to  rinse  it. — In  front 
of  me  three  youths  were  seated  around  a  bowl  of  punch.  They 
had  no  appearance  of  the  gayness  and  vivacity  so  natural  to  that 
age.  They  remained  serious — taciturn — and  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing, or  rather  thinking, — '  Let  us  drink;  for  what  can  we  do  bet- 
terl' — By  the  side  of  these  an  old  man,  whose  face  was  covered 
Avith  pimples,  and  whose  eyes  manifested  a  disposition  to  close 
theniseives,  was  occupied  alternately  in  blowing  a  voluminous 
puff  of  tobacco- smoke  into  his  capacious  nostrils,  and  in  moisten- 
ing his  mouth  with  a  glass  of  wine, — not  forgetting  to  raise  his  bot- 
tle to  the  candle  at  every  draught,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
he  had  drank  down  the  contents.  Near  him  a  man  in  a  great  coat, 
with  a  packet  of  papers  on  the  table  before  him,  and  a  habit  of 
looking  every  instant  at  his  watch,  was  soaking  in  his  tea  (into 
which  he  had  poured  only  just  milk  enough  to  change  its  colour), 
a  morsel  of  bread,  which  was  as  dense  and  hea-uy  as  the  butter  on 
its  surface,  and  which,  by  sinking  itself  almost  wholly  into  the 
cup,  spread  over  the  tea  a  stratum  of  grease  which  it  was  amus- 
ing to  see. — Three  men,  who  seemed  to  be  sailors  by  their  blue 
jackets  and  blue  pantaloons,  and  who  sat  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room  with  pipes  in  their  mouths, — were  attentively  engaged  in 
perfuming  the  apartment.  Each  one  had  before  him  a  glass  of 
gin;  and  whenever  it  was  empty,  they  whistled  to  have  it  reple- 
nished.— At  one  table  there  was  but  a  single  person.  He  ate  no- 
thing and  drank  nothing;  but  his  eyes  turned  alternately  to  every 
part  of  the  room;  while  the  two  long  ears  which  he  carried 
seemed  to  erect  themselves  at  every  word,  in  order  to  understand 
it  the  better.  1  took  him  for  one  of  those  honest  gentry  whose 
business  it  is  to  listen  at  doors, — and  to  peep  thx'ough  key-holes, — 
and  who,  having  seen  nothing,  or  heard  nothing,  during  the  live- 
long day,  and  wishing  nevertheless  to  acquire  the  merit  of  a  good 
report, — throws  himself  headlong  into  malediction,  although  he 
has  nobody  to  calumniate.' 

English  unsociability  is  again  ridiculed  in  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  hat  perpetually  on  the  head. 

'  This  morning  (says  our  author,  in  conversation  with  a  Franco- 
English  friend)  I  went  to  a  bookseller's  who  had  already  sold  me 
many  books,  and  of  whom  I  wanted  to  make  some  additional  pur- 
chases. A  lady  was  in  the  shop, — and  very  certainly  I  did  not  wish 
him  to  quit  her  to  attend  on  me;  but  he  served  successively  six 
or  seven  persons  who  thrust  themselves  before  me.  At  length, 
however,  he  addressed  me; — after  suffering  me  to  occupy  myself 
a  half  hour  in  reading  the  titles  of  the  works  on  his  shelves,  and 
after  he  had  completely  disburthened  himself  of  all  other  labour, 
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I  know  he  saw  me  enter;  for  I  saluted  him  very  politely,  and  at 
the  same  time  placed  my  hat  upon  the  top  of  his  desk.'—'  Here 
we  have  it  again!  All  French  yet!  Nothing  but  French!  Why,  Eng- 
lish merchants  proportion  their  attentiveness  to  the  importance 
which  their  customers  give  themselves.  Enter  the  best  shop  in 
London  to  buy  an  article  of  no  more  than  sixpence  value, — pre- 
sent yourself  with  the  hat  on  your  head, — with  a  commanding 
word, — and  an  air  of  consequence;  they  will  wait  upon  you  in  an 
instant,  and  reconduct  you  quite  to  the  door  with  a  world  of  com- 
plaisance. An  Englishman  never  takes  off  his  hat  when  he  en- 
ters a  shop;  nor  does  any  body  notice  him  when  he  goes  into  any 
public  place.  Whenever  you  enter  a  coffee-room  or  a  chop-house, 
I  observe  every  one  turn  their  eyes  upon  you:  for  scaixely  is  your 
foot  over  the  threshold  before  your  head  is  uncovered.  See  an 
Englishman  enter.  He  advances  gravely,  with  his  hat  on  his 
head;  looks  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, — nods  to  those  whom  he 
recognizes, — chooses  himself  a  place, — and  then  takes  off  his 
hat;  provided  it  incommodes  him.' 

We  had  intended  to  present  our  readers  with  extracts  from 
some  other  chapters  of  this  lively  little  work;  but  we  can  de- 
vote no  more  of  our  pages  to  matter  which  occupies  so  much 
room  and  communicates  so  little  information.  We  must  state 
in  a  general  way,  therefore,  that  our  author  goes  on  to  laugh  at 
ever}^  English  custom  and  institution  with  which  he  has  any 
thing  to  do.  All  the  shops  are  shut  up  on  Sunday:  they  have 
no  censor  for  the  press;  the  alien  office  is  under  tyrannical  re- 
gulation; English  eating  and  drinking  are  execrable — grog 
and  plumb-pudding  excepted;  and  that  English  liberty  can  be 
nothing  but  licentiousness,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  per- 
sons are  permitted  to  skate  on  Serpentine  river  before  the  ice 
is  thick  enough  to  bear  them, — whereas  gendarmerie  ought  to 
be  stationed  on  the  banks  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  ska- 
ting till  the  water  is  thoroughly  congealed.  Our  author  grins, 
in  short,  at  every  thing  English,  which  he  sees,  hears,  tastes, 
smells,  or  touches;  and  we  have  often  been  amused  to  see  him 
spymg  out  faults  in  practices  which  are  immemorial  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  to  the  English,  and  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  were  all  but  unblamable  and  immaculate.  His  objec- 
tions are  seldom  profound  or  weighty;  but  they  serve  to  blind 
us  for  a  moment, — and  that  is  all,  perhaps,  which  the  author 
intended. — The  old  propensity  of  Frenchmen  to  be  trifling 
upon  serious  topics,  and  serious  upon  trifling  ones,  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  remark  in  the  ^linze  Jours  a  Londres.  We  shall 
subjoin  two  passages, — in  one  of  which,  as  om-  readers  will 
perceive,  Mr.  *  *  *  preaches  on  a  caricature,  and  in  the  other, 
makes  merry  over  a  coffin.  When  he  was  carried  to  a  print- 
shop  in  London, — instead  of  joining  the  laugh  with  his  com- 
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rade,  we  find  him  taking  great  offence  at  the  want  of  design  in 
the  caricatures  before  him,  and  marching  off  in  the  following 
manner  about  the  caricatures  of  antiquity! 

'  The  ancients  knew  the  art  of  caricaturing;  and  although 
we  have  few  specimens  of  their  success  in  this  department,  we 
are  in  possession  of  enough  to  demonstrate  that  they  neglected  no 
rule  either  of  design  or  of  execution.  A  painter  who  wished  to 
represent  the  people  of  Athens  as  alternately  firm  and  inconstant — 
cruel  and  magnanimous — humble  and  arrogant — unjust  and  equi- 
table— found  the  means  of  conveying  that  truth  in  a  picture  which 
represented  the  Genius  of  the  City  scattering  around  her  the 
seeds  of  all  the  vices  and  of  all  the  virtues.  Another  painter  re- 
presented Timotheus  asleep,  while  Fortune  was  taking  cities  for 
him  in  a  net.  '  What  shall  I  do  when  awake?'  asked  the  general 
when  the  picture  was  shown  to  him. — I  would  also  place  among 
ancient  caricatures,  the  picture  in  which  a  celebrated  queen  was 
represented  as  prostituting  herself  to  a  fisherman.  Instead  of 
punishing  the  painter,  she  made  him  a  considerable  present. 
These  are  the  models  which  should  be  imitated  by  the  caricatu- 
rists; in  the  place  of  making  a  speech  from  the  mouths  of  their 
personages,  ordinarily  worthy  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated.  You  will  acknowledge  that  all  English  caricatures 
are  distinguished  by  this  fault.  And  upon  the  whole  (our  author 
thinks)  England  should  be  contented  with  wielding  the  Trident, 
and  leave  to  Italy  and  France  the  triumphs  of  the  pencil.  At  any 
rate  he  challenges  England  to  produce  '  an  author  of  caricatures 
worthy  to  figure  by  the  side  of  his  compatriot  Callot.' 

We  translate  the  other  passage  from  the  Chapter  entitled 
V  Enterrement. 

<  My  new  friend,  Mr.  C,  did  not  break  his  word:  he  came  to 
my  lodgings  at  precisely,  ten  o'clock.  '  What  are  you  looking  at 
so  attentively?'  said  he,  upon  seeing  my  eyes  fixed  to  the  win- 
dow. '  Do  you  not  see  across  the  street  there,  those  two  men 
dressed  like  our  village  beadles,  in  black  robes,  who  hold  in  their 
hands  a  large  mace  covered  with  black  cloth,  the  top  of  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  butt  of  a  musket, — who  have  their  arms 
crossed,  and  their  eyes  cast  down  on  the  earth, — who  make  not  a 
single  motion, — and  who  resemble,  in  fine,  those  statues  which 
we  see  in  the  French  gardens;  or  the  mannikins  which  wc  sus- 
pend in  cherry-trees  in  order  to  frighten  away  the  sparrows? 
They  have  been  there  ever  since  my  arrival,  and  have  not  once 
changed  their  position.' — '  Some  person  is  dead  in  the  house;  and 
these  are  the  funeral  officers  who  have  come  to  superintend  the  in-, 
terment.  The  procession  is  by  no  means  brilliant.  I  was  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  deceased.  It  is  an  old  maid,  who  is  of 
good  family, — but  who  has  no  heirs  except  some  distant  and  col- 
lateral relations.  They  do  not  wish  to  make  a  great  fuss  in  her 
obsequies;  and  the  proof  of  the  little  regard  they  have  for  her 
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memory,  is,  that  they  are  going  to  bury  her  already^  when  it  is 
not  more  than — yes,  when  it  is  not  more  than  eight  days  since  she 
died.' — '  And  you  call  that  already?  Wiiy  she  ought  to  have  been 
interred  at  least  six  days  ago.' — '  By  no  means.  The  general  cus- 
tom in  England  is  to  keep  the  body  above  ground  ten,  or  twelve, 
or  fifteen  days  after  the  decease;  and  they  never  think  of  interring 
it  till  the  expiration  of  a  week.  During  twenty-five  years  that  I 
have  lived  in  this  country — but  hold!  See, — the  procession  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  house.'' — I  ran  to  the  window.  The  two  black  sta- 
tues had  at  length  altered  their  position,  and  had  placed  them- 
selves side  by  side  in  order  to  begin  the  march.  A  man  in  the 
same  costume  now  issued  from  the  house.  He  had  placed  upon 
his  head  a  sort  of  empty  basket  of  an  oval  form,  which  might  be 
about  three  feet  in  length  by  about  eighteen  inches  in  breadth, — 
was  entirely  covered  with  blaok  cloth,  and  recently  surmounted 
with  a  tuft  of  white  feathers,  in  honour  of  the  virginity  which  the 
deceased  had  preserved  during  seventy-five  years; — reminding 
me  of  the  feathers  \vith  which  they  adorn  mules  in  Spain.  He 
placed  himself  behind  the  two  statues,  and  preserved,  like  them, 
a  state  of  perfect  immobility,  until  the  whole  cavalcade  was  or- 
ganized.' 

'  The  coffin  now  came  out.  It  was  not  covered  with  the  fimereal 
cloth;  for  they  wished  to  show  the  beauty  of  it  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. It  appeared  to  be  of  great  solidity,  and  much  larger 
every  way  than  our  own.  And  it  is  indispensable;  for  I  have  since 
learned,  that,  in  England,  they  do  not,  as  in  France,  wrap  up  the 
head  in  a  tight  shroud, — but  give  you  the  liberty  of  the  limbs, 
and  place  under  your  head  a  sort  of  pillow,  in  order  that  you  may 
lie  more  at  your  ease. — They  covered  the  coffin  with  a  funereal 
cloth  of  black  velvet,  bordered  with  a  white  fringe;  and  it  was  car- 
ried by  four  persons,  who  had  not  mantles  like  the  three  first,— 
but  were  habited  in  a  garment  which  evidently  had  once  been 
black, — though  it  now  approached  a  colour  betwixt  yellow  and 
green.  The  friends  or  relations  of  the  deceased  followed  nextv 
I  counted  eighteen;  who  were  all  in  deep  mourning,  and  covered, 
both  male  and  female,  with  a  black  envelop  exactly  like  the  hood 
which  they  put  on  for  a  masque-ball  in  France.  Each  had  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  and  held  in  their  hands  a  white  pocket-handker- 
chief which  they  now  and  then  raised  to  their  eyes,  in  order  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  which  seemed  to  be  dropping.' 

Our  readers  must  have  discovered  by  this  time,  the  scope  of 
our  author's  witticisms.  Whatever  is  English,  is  considered  as 
fair  game;  and  he  accordingly  has  a  shaft  for  every  person  and 
thing  he  encounters,  whether  it  be  dead  or  alive.  Nor  must  the 
Londoners  imagine  that  he  has  yet  done  with  them;  for  if  his 
first  Fifteen  Days  are  well  received,  he  promises  to  make  them 
a  second  visit. 


Art.  IV. — A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  and  Sujjferings  of 
jfohn  i?.  yeruitt;  07ily  Survivor   of  the   Crexv  of  the  Ship 
Boston^  during  a  Captivity  of  nearlij  three  years  among  the 
Savages  of  Nootka  Sound:   With  an  Account  of  the  Manners^ 
Mode  of  Livings  and  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Natives. — 
Embellished  with  a  plate,  representing  the  ship  in  possession 
of  the  natives.     New  York.  1816.    12mo.  pp.  208.     Third 
Edition. 
l^E  took  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  this  little  work  in  our 
""     Number  for  Jiuie,  1815.    Since  that  time   it  has  been 
twice  more  put  to  press; — and  it  would,  at  first  sight,  appear 
somewhat  singular  that  a  book  which  is  very  badly  written,  and 
a  great  deal  worse  arranged,  should  have  already  circulated  in 
the  Northern  States  alone  to  the  number  (we  are  told)  of  about 
nine  thousand  copies.    It  is  not  recommended  by  those  interior 
and  exterior  decorations  which  ordinarily  get  off  a  book  of  tra- 
vels; for  instead  of  an  equilateral  quarto,  as  '  dick  as  all  dis 
cheese,'  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  maps  and  plates  and  an- 
notations,— we  have  here  only  a  thin  parallelogram  of  a  duode- 
cimo, '  embellished'  (the  author  thinks)  with  a  single  effort  at 
an  engraving,  and  blotted  on  the  outside  with  two  daubings, 
which  are   intended  to  represent  the  king  of  the  Nootkians, 
first,  in  his  visiting  costume,  and,  secondly,  in  the  act  of  har- 
pooning a  whale.     All  the  interest  of  the  volume  is,  therefore, 
derived  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  it  contains. 
Of  these  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion;  and  have 
only  to  add,  that  although  Jewitt  has  not  been  had  up  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight  and  cross-examined  by  the 
imposing  Members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (it  is  no 
wonder  that  poor  Adams,  the  sailor,  wanted  to  get  back  to  his 
own  country), — we  know  from  the  simplicity  and  good  faith 
which  appears  in  the  narrative  itself,  and  from  the  consistency 
which  the  author  has  preserved  in  telling  ourselves  the  story  at 
different  times,  that  what  he  has  given  to  the  world  is  a  faith- 
ful record  of  the  facts. 

John  R.  Jewitt  is  a  native  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  Great 
Britain;  and  was  emploj'ed  as  armourer  on  board  the  ship  Bos- 
ton, of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts, — commanded  by  John  Salter 
of  the  same  place,  and  engaged  in  the  skin  and  fur  ti-ade  of  the 
North  West  Coast.  The  captain  left  the  Downs  on  the  3d  of 
September,  1802;  reached  St.  Catherine's  island,  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  about  the  1st  of  October;  stopped  long  enough  to 
recruit  his  stores  of  wood  and  water;  passed  cape  Horn  on  the 
25th  of  December, — after  a  detention  of  twenty-six  days;  and 
cast  anchor  in  Friendly  Cove,  before  the  village  of  Nootka,  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1803.    Maquina,  emperor  of  all  the  Noot- 
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kas,  had  so  often  commerced  with  such  visitants  that  he  un- 
derstood enough  of  Enghsh  to  express  himself  inteUigibly; 
and  an  intercourse  was  soon  estabUshed  between  his  own  sub- 
jects and  the  crew  of  the  Boston.  On  the  15th,  the  captain 
invited  his  Nootkian  majesty  to  dine  on  board  of  the  ship;  and 
afterwards  dismissed  him  with  the  present  of  an  elegant  two- 
barrelled  gun.  He  dined  with  the  captain  again  on  the  19th; 
and  two  days  afterwards  reciprocated  his  present  with  nine 
pairs  of  wild  ducks.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  broken 
one  of  his  locks, — and  as  he  had  never  heard  Sancho's  aphorism 
about  gifts,  he  declared  in  the  simplicity  of  his  Indian  heart, 
that  the  gun  was  peshak — bad.  The  captain  retorted  with  the 
lie  direct;  and,  after  adding  a  few  nautical  epithets  of  oppro- 
brium, snatched  the  piece  from  Maqviina  and  transferred  it  to 
John,  our  armourer.  Under  this  lingual  flagellation  the  king 
uttered  nothing;  but  his  countenance  spoke  daggers;  and  John 
frequently  observed  him  rub  down  his  wind- pipe, — in  order 
(as  he  said  afterwards)  to  suppress  his  heart,  which  kept  rising 
and  choking  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  natives 
visited  the  ship  as  usual; — in  the  afternoon  Maquina  himself 
was  paddled  along-side;  and,  after  smiling  about  with  un- 
wonted affability,  invited  the  captain  to  accompany  him  on  a 
fishing  expedition.  '  You  love  salmon' — said  he — '  much  in 
Friendly  Cove: — why  not  go  catch  some?'  The  captain  swal- 
lowed the  bait. — He  ordered  his  yawl  and  jolly-boat  to  be 
hoisted  out;  and  while  he  was  fishing  in  the  Cove,  the  steward 
washing  on  shore,  and  our  armourer  at  work  in  the  steerage, 
Maquina  gave  the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  insurrection.  John 
heard  an  extraordinary  bustle  on  deck;  dropped  his  tools, — 
and  ran  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter:  but  no  sooner  had  his 
head  emerged  from  the  hatch,  than  it  was  seized  by  one  of  the 
savages,  and  would  have  been  cleft  in  two  with  an  axe,  if  the 
Indian  could  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  his  short  hair.  He 
received,  as  it  was,  a  severe  cut  in  the  forehead,  and  fell  back 
senseless  on  the  cabin-floor.  When  he  had  recovered  his  senses, 
the  door  of  the  hatchway  was  closed;  and  he  naturally  con- 
cluded that  he  was  only  reserved  to  the  privilege  of  being  the 
last  destroyed.  But  Maquina  had  ordered  it  otherwise.  He 
designed  from  the  beginning  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  ar- 
mourer,— as  he  knew  such  a  workman  would  be  of  great  utility 
in  fabricating  the  knives,  tomahawks,  fish-hooks,  and  other 
implements,  for  which  his  people  might  have  occasion.  John 
was  accordingly  summoned  upon  deck  a  few  moments  after 
his  recovery;  and  Maquina  briefly  told  him, — in  the  presence 
of  six  gigantic  savages,  who  were  covered  with  the  recent  blood 
of  his  comrades,  and  stood  ready  to  dye  their  suspended  dag- 
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gcrs  in  his  o\vn, — that  he  must  immediately  consent  to  become 
slave  for  life,  or  share  the  fate  of  those,  whose  heads  he  saw 
dressed  in  a  line  upon  the  quarter-deck.  '  John,'  said  he, '  I 
speak, — you  no  say.  No: — you  say.  No — daggers  come.'  John 
did  not  long  debate  which  of  the  two  to  choose.  His  new  so- 
vereign ordered  him  to  kiss  his  royal  hands  and  feet;  and  then 
to  weigh  anchor  and  lam  the  Boston  on  shore. 

The  poor  fellow  was  now  landed  amidst  the  shouts  of  1500 
savages.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon: — torches 
were  lighted  up  in  the  village;  men,  women,  and  children 
hooped  and  yelled, — drummed  with  sticks  all  over  the  roofs 
and  sides  of  their  houses, — and  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not 
possibly  make  noise  enough  to  manifest  their  joy  for  the  vic- 
tory. The  warriors,  however,  felt  inclined  to  render  the  tri- 
umph complete  by  taking  the  life  of  the  armourer;  and  were 
very  urgent  with  Maquina  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands. 
But  the  king  peremptorily  refused;  and,  when  they  became  too 
clamorous  and  importunate,  he  caught  vip  a  club  and  drove 
them  all  out  of  doors.  The  queen  had  compassion  on  our  cap- 
tive,— patted  his  head, — and  told  him  to  be  of  good  cheer.  The 
young  prince,  Sat-sat-so~kis,  too,  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  welfare, — or  rather  in  the  metal  buttons  on  his  coat;  and, 
as  Jewitt  thought  he  might  secure  the  favour  of  the  father  by 
reciprocating  the  attentions  of  the  son,  he  took  the  little  fellow 
on  his  knee, — cut  off  his  buttons,  and  tied  them  about  his 
neck.  Such  conduct  was  not  lost  upon  Maquina;  and  he  or- 
dered Sat-sat-so-kis  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  Jewitt, — lest  his^ 
warriors  should  come  and  knife  him  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
About  12  o'clock  he  was  roused  by  the  king,  and  told  that  there 
was  still  a  white  man  on  board  of  the  ship;  who  had  knocked 
do"svn  one  of  the  natives,  and  should  die  early  in  the  morning. 
At  first  he  could  not  divine  who  the  person  was;  but  after 
wracking  his  memory  for  some  time,  he  had  an  indistinct  re- 
membrance that  Thompson,  the  sail-maker,  was  below  a  little 
before  the  attack,  and  that  his  head  was  not  among  those  which 
he  had  seen  on  the  quarter-deck.  Thompson  was  about  forty 
years  of  age, — had  an  old  look,  and  might  be  easily  made  to 
pass  for  his  father.  In  the  morning,  accordingly,  he  took  the 
young  prince  by  the  hand  and  accompanied  the  king  to  the 
shore.  When  the  chiefs  were  about  to  ascend  the  ship  in  order 
to  ferrit  out  the  refractory  survivor,  Jewitt  took  occasion  to 
ask  Maquina  if  he  loved  his  son, — and  Sat-sat-so-kis  if  he 
loved  his  father?  Both  answered  in  the  affirmative: — Jewitt 
then  rejoined,  that  he  also  loved  his  father;  and  begged  Ma- 
quina, on  his  knees,  to  spare  the  life  of  the  person  on  board  the 
ship,  if  he  turned  out  to  be  his  father.  The  king  was  moved  by 
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his  intreaties;  and,  as  very  few  of  his  own  people  seemed  in^ 
clined  to  risk  the  contingency  of  being  knocked  down,  he  sent 
Jewitt  himself  to  bring  the  prisoner  on  shore.  His  conjectures 
about  the  survivor  were  well-founded;  and,  after  giving  Thomp- 
son his  cv\e,  he  led  him  ashore,  and  inti-oduced  him  to  Maqui- 
na  as  his  father.  The  chiefs  were  clamorous  for  his  destruc- 
tion; but  the  practical  argument  of  Jewitt  had  fixed  the  king  in 
a  determination  to  preserve  his  life;  and  both  the  captives 
were  accordingly  conducted  to  the  palace,  without  suffering 
any  other  indignity  than  that  of  being  exulted  over  by  a  set  of 
cowardly  savages. 

During  the  24th  and  25th  the  natives  were  busied  in  strip- 
ping and  emboweling  the  ship.  The  captain's  writing-desk  was 
of  no  importance  to  them;  and  accordingly  Jewitt  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  appropriating  that,  together  with  a  blank  accompt- 
book,  a  Bible,  a  Common  Prayer-Book,  and  a  collection  of 
drawings,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  on  board. 
The  tribes  of  all  the  country  round  about  Nootka  soon  heard 
of  the  Boston's  capture;  and  in  a  few  days  began  to  flock  to 
the  village  with  dried  fish  and  other  commodities  to  barter  for 
a  part  of  the  spoil.  We  shall  at  present  spare  the  jaws  of  our 
readers;  and  abstain  from  the  transcription  of  the  unpro- 
nounceable names  by  which  these  nations  are  distinguished. 
But  we  must  not  deny  them  the  pleasure  of  reading  Jewitt's 
account  of  the  reception  which  the  king  gave  his  foreign 
visitants: — 

'  Maquina,  who  was  very  proud  of  his  new  acquisition,  was  de- 
sirous of  welcoming  these  visitors  in  the  European  manner.  He 
accordingly  ordered  his  men,  as  the  canoes  approached,  to  assemble 
on  the  beach  with  loaded  muskets  and  blunderbusses,  placing 
Thompson  at  the  cannon  which  had  been  brought  from  the  ship, 
and  laid  upon  two  long  sticks  of  timber  in  front  of  the  village, 
then  taking  a  speaking  trumpet  in  his  hand,  he  ascended  with  me, 
the  roof  of  his  house  and  began  drumming  or  beating  upon  the 
boai'ds  with  a  stick  most  violently.  Nothing  could  be  more  ludi- 
crous than  the  appearance  of  this  motely  group  of  savages  col- 
lected on  the  shore,  dressed  as  they  were,  with  their  ill-gotten 
finery,  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  some  in  women's  smocks, 
taken  from  our  cargo,  othei's  in  Kotsacks^  (or  cloaks)  of  blue,  red 
or  yellow  broad-cloth,  with  stockings  drawn  over  their  heads,  and 
their  necks  hung  round  with  numbers  of  powder-horns,  shot-bags, 
and  cartouch-boxes,  some  of  them  having  no  less  than  ten  muskets 
a-piece  on  their  shoulders,  and  five  or  six  daggers  in  their  gir- 
dles. Diverting  indeed  was  it  to  see  them  all  squatted  upon  the 
beach,  holding  their  muskets  perpendicularly  with  the  butt  pres- 
sed upon  the  sand  instead  of  against  their  shoulders,  and  in  this 
position  awaiting  the  order  to  fire,    ^^aquina,  at  last,  called  to 
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them  with  his  trumpet  to  fire,  which  they  did  in  the  most  awkward 
and  timid  manner,  with  their  muskets  hard  pressed  upon  the 
ground  as  above  mentioned.  At  the  same  moment  the  cannon 
were  fired  by  Thompson,  immediately  on  which  they  threw  them- 
selves back  and  began  to  roll  and  tumble  over  the  sand  as  if  they 
had  been  shot,  when  suddenly  springing  up  they  began  a  song  of 
triumph,  and  running  backward  and  forward  upon  the  shore  with 
the  wildest  gesticulations,  boasted  of  their  exploits,  and  exhibited 
as  trophies  what  they  had  taken  from  us.' — pp.  48-9. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  to  sustain  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive throughout  the  whole  of  the  article,  we  shall  here  very 
briefly  sketch  the  respective  characters  of  our  captives, — and 
then  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Nootkian  politics,  reli- 
gion, and  manners. — At  the  time  of  his  capture  Jewitt  had 
attained  his  25th  year.  He  is  one  of  those  ingenious,  tight, 
sagacious  little  fellows,  who  have  minds, — capacious  enough, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  total, — but  divided  into  small  capacities  for 
all  sorts  of  employment.  He  could  be  habile  and  dexterous  at 
almost  any  craft; — could  be  all  things  to  all  men; — and  slip 
through  society  of  any  kind  without  difficulty  or  impediment. 
Thompson  was  nearl}^  the  reverse  of  all  this;  and  Maquina 
himself  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  that  Jewitt's  mother 
must  have  been  extremely  pacific  and  good-natured,  since  his 
father  was  so  full  of  gruffhess  and  hostility.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia;  eloped  as  a  cabin-boy  to  London,  when  but  eight 
years  of  age;  got  into  difliculty  and  engaged  as  an  apprentice 
to  the  captain  of  a  collier;  was  impressed  into  a  man  of  war; 
continued  27  years  in  the  service, — during  which  he  was  in 
lord  Howe's  battles  with  the  French;  and  had  embarked  on 
board  the  Boston  in  hopes  of  making  a  sailor's  fortune  in  the 
fur  trade.  He  was  thus  trained  up  in  the  school  of  adversity 
and  of  hard  blows.  His  body  of  indurated  clay  was  fired  by  a 
soul  which  seemed  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  gods.  He  was 
strong  and  athletic, — an  expert  boxer, — and  incapable  of  com- 
prehending what  ordinary  mortals  mean  by  fear  or  danger. 
Jewitt  resolved  to  conciliate  arid  to  conquer  his  captors,  by 
humouring  and  adopting  their  opinions;  but  Thompson  ac- 
knowledged no  ideas  in  common  with  the  savages;  he  could 
not — and  Avould  not  dissemble  his  feelings;  and  whenever 
the  natives  encroached  upon  his  dignity,  they  generally  ex- 
perienced the  weight  of  his  fist.  At  first  they  indulged  the  in- 
solence of  victory  by  taunting  and  abusing  their  captives: — 
Jewitt  expostulated  with  Maquina;  and  Thompson  knocked 
the  offenders  down.  Jewitt  was  determined  to  acquire  the 
Nootkian  language, — and  endeavoured  to  make  Thompson  per- 
ceive the  advantages  of  following  the  example:  but  he  felt 
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scandalized  by  the  proposal,  and  swore  '  he  hated  both  the  In- 
dians and  their  d d  lingo, — and  would  have  nothing  to  do 

with  it.'  He  had  been  so  niueh  accustomed,  however,  to  the 
keeping  of  a  log-book,  that,  though  utterly  incapable  of  writ- 
ing or  reading,  he  was  constantly  vexing  his  comrade  to  com- 
mence a  diary;  and  when  Jewitt  objected  that  there  was  no  ink 
for  the  purpose,  he  oifered  to  puncture  one  oi  his  hands  every 
night  to  furnish  a  succedaneum.  Jewitt  could  not  think  of  such 
a  resort;  and  his  ingenuity  soon  enabled  him  to  manufacture  a 
liquid  more  appropriate  than  the  express  juice  of  Thompson's 
fingers.  This  contrast  of  character  has  often  afforded  us  amuse- 
ment in  the  perusal  of  the  narrative  before  us;  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark  many  instances  of  its  appearance  in 
the  subsequent  part  of  our  review. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  account  of  the  government, 
religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  who  must  occupy 
the  greatest  part  of  our  canvass,  we  shall  give  a  brief  delinea- 
tion of  the  other  tribes  that  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Nootka. 
The  Klaizzarts  are  a  tribe  of  about  3000  souls,  situated  300  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Nootka.    They  are  fairer,  stronger,  more 
affable,  and  more  ingenuous  than  any  other.    Their  faces  are 
very  broad,  their  noses  depressed,  and  their  heads  flattened, 
by  means  of  pressure  on  the  top  before  the  skull  has  become 
completely  ossified.  They  pluck  out  all  their  eyebrows, — arc 
very  skilful  in  painting  and  decorating  themselves, — speak  the 
Nootkian  language, — and  are  great  hunters  of  the  sea  otter, 
and  the  metamleth,  a  species  of  the  deer. — The  Wickinninish 
are  about  2,200.  They  reside  at  the  distance  of  200  miles;  are 
less  polished  in  all  respects  than  the  Klaizzarts;  and  instead  of 
flatting  the  head  by  the  imposition  of  a  weight,  ,they  compress 
the  sides  so  as  to  make  it  riui  up  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf. 
Maquina's    arcomah,  or  queen — Yyatintlano — is  a  daughter 
of    their   phylarch;    and  the   Wickimiinish,    accordingly,   go 
a-cousining  very  frequently  to  Nootka. — The  Klaooquates  re- 
side next  on  the  north.  They  consist  of  about  1200;  are  very 
fierce,   bold,   and   enterprising; — ^the  people  whom  Maquina 
used  to  guard  against  with  the  most  vigilance. — The  Eshquates 
are  next  in  order.  They  are  about  equally  numerous  with  the 
Klaooquates;  and  are  considered  as  tributary  to  Maquina. — 
The  Nootkians  themselves  consist  of  only  1500  souls. — On  the 
north  the  Artizzarts  are  the  first  tribe.  They  reside  at  the  dis- 
tance of  40  miles;  consist  of  about  900  souls;  and  are  in  all 
respects  the  imitators,  as  they  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Noot- 
kians.— Farther  north  are  the  Cayuquets; — a  tribe  more  nu- 
merous, but  less  courageous,  than   the  Nootkians. — Besides 
these  there  are  many  intervening  tribes;  but  they  all  speak  the 
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same  language,  and  are  alike  in  almost  every  other  respect. — 
The  Newchemass  are  an  exception. — They  come  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  north;  are  much  more  savage  than  the  others; 
speak  a  different  language,  wear  a  different  dress,  and  are,  in 
short,  a  different  sort  of  people  in  ever}'  respect.  Their  beards 
are  suffei-ed  to  grow,  like  those  of  the  Israelites;  they  are  cloth- 
ed, or  rather  covered,  with  wolf-skins;  and  take  verj^  little 
pains  to  keep  themselves  even  decently  clean.  The  Nootkians 
procure  their  war-songs  and  their  paint  from  the  Newchemass. 
Of  the  Nootkians  about  one -third  are  warriors;  and  if  th  j  same 
proportion  exists  among  the  other  tribes,  the  whole  number  of 
fighting  men  on  that  part  of  the  coast  over  which  Maquina  has 
any  sway,  may  be  estimated  at  about  3,500. 

'  Whenever  they  came  to  visit  or  trade,  it  was  their  general 
custom  to  stop  a  few  miles  distant,  under  some  bluff  or  rock,  and 
rig  themselves  out  m  their  best  manner,  by  painting  and  dressing 
their  heads.  On  their  first  coming  on  shore,  they  were  invited  to 
eat  by  the  king,  when  they  brought  to  him  such  articles  as  he 
wanted;  after  which  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  permitted  to 
purchase,  the  strangers  being  careful  to  keep  them  in  their  canoes 
until  sold,  under  strict  guard,  to  prevent  the;,  being  stolen,  the 
disposition  of  these  people  for  thieving  being  so  great  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  them. 

<  This  was  their  usual  mode  of  traffic;  but  whenever  they  wished 
to  purchase  any  particular  object,  as  for  instance,  a  certain  slave, 
or  some  other  thing  of  which  they  were  very  desirous,  the  canoe 
that  came  for  this  purpose  would  lie  off  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  a  kind  of  ambassador  or  representative  of  the  king  or 
chief  by  whom  it  was  sent,  dressed  in  their  best  manner,  and  with 
his  head  covered  with  the  Avhite  down,  would  rise,  and  after  mak- 
ing known  the  object  of  his  mission,  in  a  pompous  speech,  hold 
up  specimens  of  such  articles  as  he  was  instructed  to  offer  in 
payment,  mentioning  the  number  or  quantity  of  each;  when,  if  the 
bargain  was  concluded,  the  exchange  was  immediately  made. 

'  On  their  visits  of  friendship  or  traffic,  the  chiefs  alone  used 
to  sleep  on  shore,  this  was  generally  at  the  house  of  the  king 
or  head  chief,  the  others  passing  the  night  on  board  of  their  ca- 
noes, which  was  done  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  their  pro- 
perty, but  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  remain  on  shore, 
lest  they  might  excite  some  disturbance,  or  commit  depreda- 
tions.'— pp.  102-3-4. 

Friendly  Cove  lies  very  near  the  49th  degi'ee  of  north  lati- 
tude; and  is  a  creek  about  half  a  mile  long  and  three-quarters 
broad, — bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mainland,  and  on  the  west 
by  a  peninsula,  which  rims  nine  miles  into  the  sea  in  a  south- 
westerly direction;  and  is,  upon  an  average,  about  a  mile  and 
a-half  in  breadth.  The  shores  of  the  Cove  on  these  two  sides 
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are  perpendicularly  abrupt,  and  the  trees  are  growing  quite  to 
the  edge  of  the  water.  The  northern  boundar}',  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  fine  sandy  beach,  which  rises  by  a  gentle  acclivity  to 
the  village  of  Nootka.  Twenty  houses  or  huts  erected  in  a  line, 
and  decreasing  in  size,  from  that  of  the  phylarch  in  the  centre, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  tijee  or  chief, — compose  the  place 
in  which  our  two  captives  were  obliged  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  three  tedious  years.    Nootkian  politics  are  completely 
typified  in  this  architectural  subordination.    Maquina  is  not 
properly  a  king;  and  is  himself  fully  aware  that  he  can  onlr 
continue  his  ascendency  by  outdoing  all  the  other  chiefs  in  the 
abundance  of  his  feasts,  and  in  the  expensiveness  of  his  house- 
hold. Like  all  feudal  princes,  indeed,  he  is  nothing  more  than 
the  greatest  baron  in  the  realm;  and  accordingly  his  own  hut  dif- 
fers from  thatof  his  compeers, — not  as  a  royal  palace  differs  from 
an  ordinary  house, — but  as  a  capacious  mansion  differs  from 
a   contracted   one.    His  present  habitation  is  100   feet   long, 
40  broad,  and  14  in  height;  while  the  extreme  buildings  are 
only  about  40  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth,  and  10  in  height. 
Each  chief  has  an  extent  of  authority  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  his  house; — and  thus  we  are  presented  with  perhaps  the  only 
existing  pyramid  of  society  that  is  not  a  figure  of  speech.    In 
the  hands  of  a  vigorous  ruler,  like  Maquina,  the  phylarchical 
authority  is  necessarily  absolute;  and  we  have  seen,  according- 
ly, that,  though  the  other  chiefs  are  consulted  in  cases  of  im- 
portance, they  always  have  the  fear  of  the  club  before  their 
eyes,  and  know  very  well  that  the  only  alternative  is,  to  con- 
duct with  moderation,  or  to  be  driven  out  of  doors.    Nothing, 
however,  can  equal  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  Noot- 
kians  for  his  present  majesty.    Whenever  his  life  is  placed  in 
jeopardy  they  become  frantic  and  inappeasable; — insomuch  that 
when  he  was  detained  on  board  of  the  brig  Lydia,  as  the  price 
of  Jewitt  and  Thompson's  ransom,  the  natives  ran  to  and  fro 
along  the  shore;  lacerating  their  faces,  tearing  out  their  hair, 
and  howling  in  the  most  piteous  strain. — They  were  equally 
attached  to  his  son;  and,  indeed,  whenever  any  member   of 
the  royal  family  received  an  insult,  the  indignity  was  felt  by  the 
meanest  individual  in  the  tribe.  Thompson  effectually  tested  all 
their  principles  before  he  had  done  with  them;  and  we  suppose 
that,  except  the  king,  there  was  hardly  a  single  adult  male  in 
Nootka  whom  he  did  not  knock  down  once,  at  least,  before  the 
termination  of  his  captivity.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  manifest  their  affection  for  Sat-sat-so-kis.   The 
king  had  lately  innovated  immemorial  custom  by  illuminat- 
ing his  own  house  with  lamps  instead  of  torches;  and  one  even- 
ing as  Thompson  was  replenishing  the  oil  and  lighting  the 
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wicks,  a  knot  of  young  Indians,  the  little  prince  among  the  rest, 
were  imprudent  enough  to  pull  his  trowsers,  and  pinch  his  legs. 
He  lost  all  patience;  and  his  royal  highness  was,  accordingly, 
laid  as  low  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  He  had  before 
committed  a  gi-eat  many  letiones^ — but  this  was  emphatically 
the  crimen  majestat'is.  Jewitt  and  Maqviina  were  both  absent; 
but  the  latter  soon  heard  the  news;  and  when  he  saw  Sat-sat- 
so-kis  prostrate  as  he  entered  the  cabin,  he  snatched  up  a  mus- 
ket in  the  greatest  fury,  and  determined  to  shoot  the  offender 
on  the  spot.  His  agitation  rendered  him  so  awkward,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  load  the  gun  till  Jewitt  had  time  to  attain 
the  house.  When  he  entered,  Maquinawas  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  musket, — while  Thompson 
j  stood  in  a  posture  of  defiance,  and  was  calling  on  the  king  to 

I  *  shoot  and  be  d d.'  Nor  was  it  till  he  had  exhausted  all  his 

I  peace-making  eloquence,  that  Jewitt  could  persuade  the  former 

j  to  spare  the  life  of  his  pseudo-father,  or  the  latter  to  receive 

!  his  life  at  such  unworthv  hands.  At  length,  however,  the  king 

'  was  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  up  the  musket; — and  when  the 

;  tempest  of  anger  had  subsided  into  the  calm  of  reflection, — 

I  'John  (said  he)  ijou  die, —  Thompson  kill.'    The  storm,  how- 

I  ever,  had  by  no  means  gone  over.    The  whole  tribe  were  so 

I  violently  enraged,  that  Jewitt  had  to  use  all  his  persuasion,  and 

Maquina  to  exercise  all  his  authority,  in  order  to  prevent  them 

1  from  taking  the  life  of  the  delinquent;  who,  in  the  mean  time, 

seemed  not  to  care  half  so  much  about  his  own  existence  as 

either  the  king  or  the  armourer. 

But,  besides  this  strong  attachment  of  his  subjects,  Maquina 
'  is  distinguished  from  the  other  chiefs  by  the  superior  eclat  of 
his  personal  decorations  and  accompaniments.  His  belts  are 
broader,  and  his  clothes  ai-e  finer,  than  those  of  the  subordinate 
tyees;  and  while  the  latter  wear  nothing  more  than  a  coarse, 
unomamented  cap  in  the  fashion  of  a  sugar-loaf  or  truncated 
cone,  the  latter  has  an  urn  on  the  top  of  his,  and  a  daubing  in 
front,  which  was  intended  for  a  representation  of  whale-fishing. 
The  whale  is  the  royal fsh;  and  wo  be  unto  the  presumptuous 
plebeian  who  dares  to  strike  before  Maquina  has  had  a  chance! 
The  distribution  of  all  booty  is  refeiTed  to  the  phylarch;  who, 
of  course,  does  not  apportion  to  himself  the  smallest  dividend. 
The  division  of  political  labour  is  not  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
state  of  society;  and  the  prime  ministry,  the  mastership  of  the 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  office  of  jester  or  poet  laureate,  are 
all  concentered  in  the  same  individual;  who,  in  the  Nootkian, 
is  called  dimmer -habbee.  The  great  part  of  his  duty  consists  in 
isteering  the  king's  canoe, — in  performing  the  feudal  office  of 
(showing  visitors  to  their  appropriate  seats  at  the  royal  table, — 
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and  in  enlivening  the  monotonous  unsociability  of  a  savage 
feast  by  all  manner  of  antic  capering  and  extravagant  buffoonery. 
The  present  incumbent  is  Kinneclimmets.  Maquina  thinks 
he  is  a  paragon  of  wit  and  cleverness;  and,  though  Jewitt  had 
taste  enough  to  be  disgusted  with  his  perfonnances,  he  never- 
theless found  it  expedient  to  fall  in  with  the  king's  humour  and 
to  laugh  as  heartily  as  the  rest.  His  comrade,  however,  could 
not  dissemble;  and  whenever  Kinneclimmets  began  to  go 
through  his  '  manual  exercise  of  heels,'  Thompson  escaped  as 
speedily  as  possible, — uttering  a  suppressed  exclamation  of 
'  d d  fool!'  as  he  issued  from  the  door.  These  exhibi- 
tions were  generally  cio-ed  with  a  dance  by  prince  Sat-sat-so- 
kis;  who,  as  he  was  a  great  deal  younger  than  Kinneclimmets, 
most  commonly  played  the  fool  with  admirable  flexibility  and 
contortion. 

Nor  is  it  in  civil  matters  alone  that  the  king  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  tyees.  He  is  pontifex  maximus;  and  always 
spends  two  or  three  days  in  sololocution  and  prayer,  before  he 
enters  upon  anv  enterprise  of  importance.  On  such  occasions 
he  binds  around  his  head  a  fillet  of  red  bark  with  a  large  branch 
of  spruce  on  the  top, — which  is  the  Nootkian  symbol  of  mourn- 
ing and  humiliation;  takes  the  great  rattle  in  his  hand,  and 
goes  alone  into  the  woods  very  early  in  the  morning.  At 
evening  he  returns  with  a  most  solemn  and  rueful  countenance; 
nor  durst  any  of  the  tribe  attempt  to  invade  his  reverie; — 
though  perhaps  the  object  of  all  his  supplications,  is  no  more 
than  that  his  god,  or  Quahootze,  would  deign  to  let  him  catch 
abundance  of  salmon,  or  harpoon  a  verj^'  great  whale.  For  a 
week  before  going  to  take  the  latter  fish, — besides  the  fasting 
and  prayer  of  the  king, — the  whole  tribe  were  to  be  very  abste- 
mious,— to  have  no  commerce  with  their  wives, — and  to  bathe 
and  scrub  themselves  every  day  in  the  most  violent  manner. 
The  ascetics  themselves  never  lacerated  their  bodies  with  more 
cruelty,  than  do  these  faithful  Nootkians  with  bushes  and 
briars  and  shells  of  every  description.  But  on  one  occasion, 
notwithstanding  the  rigorous  performance  of  all  these  ceremo- 
nies, the  king's  harpoon  broke  and  he  caught  no  whale.  In  he 
came,  out  of  all  patience.  Every  thing  and  every  body  was  to 
blame, — except  his  harpoon  and  himself.  The  whole  tribe  fell 
under  his  royal  displeasure.  He  said  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  his  ill-luck  was  the  consequence  of  their  not  scrubbing  them- 
selves effectually,  or  of  their  having  held  commerce  with  the 
squaws;  and  told  them  with  an  air  betwixt  indifference  and  des- 
peration, that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of  catching  whales, 
as  long  as  they  continued  dirty  and  incontinent.  Jewitt,  how-  j 
ever,  made  him  a  better  harpoon;  and  the  next  day  he  entered 
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Friendly  Cove  leading  in  triumph  a  royal  fish  of  unusual  bulk. 
He  was  now  as  much  pleased  as  he  had  been  dissatisfied  be- 
fore; and  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  who  remained  at  home, 
contrived  to  manifest  their  spnpathy  by  hooping  outrageously 
and  drumming  with  great  violence  on  the  sides  and  roofs  of 
their  houses. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  abovementioned  mummery  of 
religion,  the   Nootkians  have  no  rational  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being;  nor  do  they  entertain  any  notion  at  all  concerning  a 
state  of  existence  beyond  the  present.    While  Maquina   was 
lamenting  the  death  of  Tootoosch,  his  brother-in-law,  Jewitt  un- 
dertook to  console  him  by  the  assurance  that  the  soui  of  the  de- 
ceased had  gone  to  happiness  above: — but  the  king  shook  his 
infidel  head;  and,  pointing  to  the  earth,  returned  that '  there 
was  the  end  of  him.'     Though  their  idea  of  deity  is  not  so 
conformable  as  our  own  to  the  dictates  of  reason;  it  is  by  no 
means  so  very  irrational  as  that  of  most  other  savage  and  bar- 
barous  nations.     They  never   fall   down   before    stocks   and 
stones;  nor  are  they  guilty  of  worshipping  even  the  likeness  of 
any  thing  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Their  overruling  Pro- 
vidence is  some  being  who,  like  themselves,  can  have  no  office 
beyond  the  regulation  of  worldly  events;  and  is  entirely  occu- 
pied in  inflicting  immediate  punishment,  or  in  conferring  pre- 
sent reward  upon  the  evil  or  good  works  of  his  creatures. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  possible,  however,  for  any  people  to  have 
a  notion   of  power  analogous  to  what  they  witness  in  sublu- 
nary things,  without  conceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  must 
reside  in  a  being  of  similar  configuration  with  some  of  those 
that  are  seen  in  the  air  or  on  the  earth; — and,  from  an  anec- 
dote in  the  present  volume,  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Nootkians  believe  their  Qviahootze  to  be  no  other  than 
an  enormous  cod-fish.    On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  January, 
18C5,  there  was  a  lunar  eclipse.    The  inhabitants  sallied  out 
imiversally;  and  began  to  sing  and  drum  upon  their  houses  in 
the  most  emphatic    and   violent   manner.     Jewitt   was    soon 
awakened; — he  ran  out  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter;  and, 
when  he  asked  what  they  thought  of  effecting  by  such  a  noise, 
they  said  they  were  driving  away  a  great  cod-fish  that  was  en- 
deavouring to  swallow  the  moon. 

Instead  of  setting  apart  every  seventh  day  for  religious  pur- 
poses, our  natives  devote  seven  daj's  at  once,  about  the  close 
of  every  year,  to  the  celebration  of  their  deity.  The  cere- 
mony is  commenced  verv  unaccountably.  Without  the  least 
apparent  forewarning,  the  king  discharges  a  pistol  under  the 
ear  of  the  prince;  who,  on  his  part,  falls  down  as  if  dead,  and 
is  presently  carried  off,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  assem- 
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bled  tribe,  by  two  individuals  in  the  disguise  of  wolf-skins. 
Men,  women,  and  children, — all  dressed  in  their  plainest  man- 
ner, with  red  fillets  about  their  heads,  and  rueful  gravity  in 
their  faces, — assemble  soon  afterwards  at  Maquina's  house; 
where  they  spend  the  greater  part  of  both  day  and  night  in 
chanting  mournful  psalmody  to  the  jingle  of  the  great  rattle, 
and  the  music,  or  rather  noise,  of  a  rude  hollow  instrument,^ 
upon  which  the  king  is  said  very  truly  to  beat  time.  During 
the  seven  days  they  eat  but  seldom,  and  extremely  little, — 
retire  very  late  and  get  up  very  early.  It  was  formerly  the 
practice  to  close  the  celebration  by  sacrificing  a  man  in  honour 
of  Quahootze;  but  of  late  they  have  adopted  the  more  hu- 
mane custom  of  wafting  a  boy  about  the  house  by  means  of 
three  bayonets  thrust  into  the  flesh  on  each  side  of  his  body. 
Some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  are  then  invited  to  the  vil- 
lage:— a  great  feast  is  prepared;  and  the  abstinence  of  a  whole 
week  is  recompensed  bv  the  gluttony  of  a  few  hours. — We 
may  observe  in  passing  thac  the  above  ceremony  could  never 
have  been  seen  by  a  transient  visitor; — inasmuch  as  the  first 
time  of  its  performance  our  two  captives  were  sent  into  the 
woods,  with  a  threat  of  certain  death  if  they  returned  before 
the  expiration  of  seven  days;  nor  would  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  witness  it  the  following  year  unless  Maquina  had 
considered  their  long  captivity  as  equivalent  to  naturalization. 
The  Nootkians  have  a  few  other  superstitious  observances 
which  we  inay  as  well  notice  under  this  head.  When  they 
have  taken  a  bear,  he  is  erected  in  the  king's  house  upon  his 
hinder  feet,  dressed  and  decorated  like  a  phylarch,  and  has 
placed  before  him  a  bountiful  tray  of  provisions.  He  proves 
contumacious  of  coUrse; — and  his  captors  proceed,  accordingly, 
to  skin  and  to  cook  him, — the  intermediate  operation  of  dress- 
ing being  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with.  A  royal  feast  is 
given: — and  one  bear  will  supply  the  whole  tribe;  as  the  pe- 
nalty of  tasting  the  flesh  is  rigorous  abstinence  from  fish, — 
their  common  food, — during  the  two  subsequent  months.  What 
is  typified  in  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony,  we  cannot  under- 
take to  determine;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  it  to  be  the  Noot- 
kian  method  of  demonstrating  that  man  is  the  lord  of  creation. 
The  vindicative  part  of  the  regulation  may  admit  of  a  more 
plausible  explanation;  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  bear 
to  feast  the  whole  nation,  unless  the  impendence  of  some  pe- 
nalty should  be  sufficient  to  make  the  gi-eatest  part  contented 
with  merely  seeing  the  remainder  eat. — ^The  animal  is  caught 
in  rude  traps  located  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  near  the  shal- 
low places  where  he  is  accustomed  to  watch  and  take  sal- 
mon:— and  the  Nootkians  pretend,  that  the  fish  v/ould  dis- 
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continue  coming,  if  those  Avho  had  eaten  the  meat  were  for  two 
months  afterwaids  permitted  to  taste  of  fish. 

They  have  an  equally  ridiculous  superstition  about  the  birth 
of  twins.  The  parents  live  in  a  hut  built  expressl-,  for  them- 
selves and  isolated  from  those  of  the  village.  They  al)stain  du- 
ring two  years  from  all  kinds  of  meat  and  of  fresh  fish;  appear 
uniformly  thoughtful  and  gloomy;  have  the  red  fillet  of  humi- 
liation about  their  heads, — and  hold  no  communication  with  the 
other  inhabitants.  The  husband  is  never  invited  to  any  feasts, 
except  such  as  are  made  up  of  dried  provision;  at  which,  how- 
ever,— let  his  ordinary  rank  be  what  it  will, — he  is  always 
treated  with  the  same  respect  as  a  tyee.  It  is  his  daily  prac- 
tice to  retire  into  the  woods  with  a  chief's  rattle  in  his  hand, 
for  the  purpose,  Maquina  said,  of  praying  to  Quahootze  that 
he  would  fill  their  waters  with  fish.  The  Nootkians  consider 
him  as  a  sacred  character;  and  he  is  always  employed  to  sing  and 
pray  and  incantate  over  their  sick.  It  would  be  idle  to  think 
of  tracing  the  origin  of  such  notions.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
birth  of  two  children  at  once  and  from  the  same  parent  is  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  increase  of  population;  and  the  rigorous  ab- 
stinence of  the  father  and  mother  for  two  years  in  ay  be  intend- 
ed to  anticipate  the  loss  of  provision  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  the  future  consumption  of  their  children.  But,  at  all 
events,  we  see  that  the  Nootkian  superstitions  have  every  one 
some  reference  to  the  capture  of  fish; — and  as  they  eat  very 
little  of  any  other  food,  and  as  all  their  religion  is  merely  sub- 
lunary, we  may  conclude  generally,  that  their  institutions  of  this 
sort  had  a  common  foundation  in  the  desire  of  increasing,  in 
some  way  or  other,  their  stock  of  provisions. 

The  institution  of  marriage  in  this,  as  in  most  other  savage 
nations,  is  extremely  simple.  Polygamy  is  allowed, — and  Ma- 
quina himself  has  seven  wives;  but  in  the  acquisition  of  a  help- 
mate there  are  no  long  courtships  or  tedious  nuptials.  Society 
has  advanced  far  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  when  men  and 
women  begin  to  be  considered  as  something  more  than  bare 
merchandise, — and  we  find  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  sa- 
vage and  barbarous  periods,  not  only  is  marriage  a  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale, — iiut  an  appropriate  price  or  manbote  is  affix- 
ed to  every  individual  in  the  community.  A  wife  among  the 
Nootkians  is  the  mere  creature  of  parental  negociation.  After 
our  captives  had  been  two  years  in  their  society  the  chiefs  came 
to  a  determination,  that  Jewitt  should  be  married  (they  knew 
better  than  to  think  of  savagizing  Thompson);  and  accordingly 
the  king  made  it  known  to  the  half-naturalized  armourer,  that 
he  must  consent  to  take  a  wife,  or  himself  and  his  comrade  be 
put  to  immediate  death.     ^  Reduced  to  this  sad  extremity  (says 
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the  poor  fellow),  with  death  on  one  side  and  matrimony  on  the 
other,  I  thought  proper  to  choose  what  appeared  to  me  the  least 
of  two  evils,  and  consent  to  be  married,  on  condition,  that  as  I 
did  not  fancy  any  of  the  Nootka  women,  I  should  be  permitted 
to  make  my  choice  of  one  from  some  other  tribe.'  There  was 
no  objection  to  this  proviso;  and  the  next  day,  accordingly,  the 
king  started  in  two  canoes,  manned  with  fifty  men  and  loaded 
with  cloth,  blankets,  and  skins,  in  order  to  purchase  for  his  fas- 
tidious captive  an  Aitizzartan  spouse.  Their  arrival  at  the 
village  created  a  general  alarm;  but  the  cause  was  soon  ex- 
plained; and  a  messenger  dressed  in  his  best  apparel  was  sent 
to  invite  Maquina  to  land  and  feast  at  the  king's  house.  Each 
visitor  was  shown  to  his  appointed  place;  and,  when  all  were 
seated,  his  Nootkian  majesty  asked  Jewitt  if  he  saw  any  fe- 
male who  suited  his  fancy.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative; 
and  pointed  out  Eu-stoch-ee-exqua,  the  daughter  of  Upquesta, 
the  phylarch.  The  presents  were  then  delivered  amidst  the 
shouts  of  '•  klack-ko-tvee' — '  thank  ye  chief;'  and  when  the  as- 
sembly had  resumed  their  seats,  Maquina  rose,  and,  in  a  speech 
of  about  thirty  minutes,  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Aitizartan 
chief  that  he  had  by  no  means  made  an  unprofitable  bargain.  The 
general  topics  of  his  argument  were, — that  Jewitt  was  as  good 
as  any  of  them, — onl}-  that  he  was  white;  that  he  had  already 
performed,  and  would  continue  to  perform,  the  most  important 
services  in  the  administration  of  the  Nootkian  government; 
that  he  made  the  best  of  fishhooks,  daggers,  and  harpoons; 
and  that,  in  short,  without  the  co-operation  of  John,  his  neigh- 
bours would  become  intrusive,  his  subjects  rebellious, the  whales 
untractable,  and  the  salmon  shy.  He  hoped,  therefore,  his  bro- 
ther tyee  would  see  the  manifold  advantages  which  must  accrue 
to  the  Aitizzarts  by  a  consummation  of  the  proposed  union. 
Upquesta  followed;  and,  in  a  speech  of  equal  length,  set  oif  the 
accomplishments  and  virtues  of  his  daughter.  He  could  not, 
at  first,  even  think  of  parting  with  his  beloved  Eu-stoch-ee-ex- 
qua; but  he  began  to  groAV  a  little  more  concessive  towards  the 
end;  and  finally  he  did  not  much  care  if,  upon  promise  of  kind 
treatment,  the  suitor  should  make  her  his  bride.  When  the 
chief  began  to  use  expressions  of  consent,  Kinniclimmcts  vocife- 
rated, '  wocash!  wocash!' — '  good!  good!'  and  continued  to  spin 
on  his  heel  and  exhibit  his  usual  buffoonery  to  the  close  of  the 
ceremony. 

Whatever  is  purchased  will,  of  course,  be  considered  as  pro- 
perty; and  accordingly  the  wife  of  a  Nootkian  is  uncondition- 
ally at  the  disposal  of  her  husband.  It  must  often  happen,  too, 
that  a  woman  is  sold  to  one  person,  while  her  affections  are  fixed 
upon  another;  but,  among  the  Nootkians,  no  very  serious  con- 
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sequences  follow  from  such  a  state  of  things;  for  as  the  least 
deformity  in  a  female  is  esteemed  an  insviperable  objection  to 
her  marriage,  whenever  a  wife  is  unfaithful,  or  stubborn,  the 
husband  inflicts  on  her  some  mark  of  disfiguration,  and  sends 
her  home  to  her  parents.  A  little  before  the  end  of  our  cap- 
tives' second  year,  Yealthlower,  the  king's  elder  brother,  had 
purchased  a  new  wife;  and  upon  her  refusal  of  sleeping  with 
him,  he  one  day  called  in  John  and  had  his  teeth  filed  sharp; 
concealing  the  object  he  had  in  view,  till  the  operation  was 
over, — and  then  assuring  the  operator,  that,  if  his  wife  persist- 
ed in  refusing  to  sleep  with  him,  he  should  certainly  bite  off 
her  nose  and  order  her  home.  Jewitt  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  so  savage  a  resolution;  but  he  was  flint  and  adamant 
to  persuasion;  and  the  next  morning  the  face  of  his  wife  exhi- 
bited too  unequivocal  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which  her 
husband  had  adhered  to  his  promise.  Yet  we  are  told,  that 
this  same  husband  was  an  amiable,  good-natured  sort  of  a 
man, — and  that  he  went  about  the  deformation  of  his  wife, — 
not  as  a  matter  of  revenge  merely,— but  as  a  thing  of  course 
and  of  duty.  Where  wives  are  liable  to  be  thus  rendered  out- 
casts for  life  at  the  pleasure  of  their  husbands,  it  must  seldom 
happen  that  they  prove  unfaithful,  or  contumacious;  and  Jewitt 
tells  us,  that  Yealthlower's  spouse  was  the  only  one,  who,  du- 
ring the  three  years  of  his  captivity,  had  her  nose  bit  off,  or  her 
person  disfigured  in  any  other  way. 

To  one  another  the  Nootkians  are  affable  and  neighbourly; 
and  indeed  the  juxta- position  of  their  houses,  as  well  as  the  in- 
frequency  with  which  they  are  s.eparated  from  each  other  in  the 
chase,  or  in  any  other  such  occupation,  must  necessarily  tend 
to  rub  off  the  corners  of  the  savage  character,  and  to  make  them 
capable  of  lying  by  the  side  of  each  other  without  much  oppo- 
sition or  disagi-eement.  Nor  must  it  be  concluded  from  what 
we  said  about  their  religion,  that  they  are  altogether  without  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Maquina  felt  a  perpetual  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  for  his  capture  of  the  Boston; — and  more  than  a 
year  after  the  event,  when  he  one  day  saw  Jewitt  writing  in  his 
journal,  he  snatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand  and  threatened  to 
throw  it  in  the  fire  the  very  next  time  he  caught  him  in  such 
i)usiness.  Jewitt  expostulated,  by  assuring  the  king  that  he  was 
only  keeping  a  memorandum  of  daily  occurrences;  but  Ma- 
quina shook  his  head,  and  added,  that  he  was  unquestionably 
writing  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ship  was  taken. 
But  the  capture  had  the  most  powerful  effect  upon  Tootoosch, 
the  first  warrior  of  the  tribe.  It  was  always  present  to  his 
mind;  and  six  months  after  the  affair,  while  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  said 
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he  saw  Hall  and  Wood,  two  of  the  crew  whom  he  despatched 
with  his  own  hand,  perpetually  before  his  eyes.  When  food 
was  offered  him,  he  reached  forth  his  hand  to  take  it, — ^but  sud- 
denly recoiled  upon  himself,  and  said  Hall  and  Wood  would 
kill  him  if  he  touched  it.  Maquina  was  greatly  troubled;  and 
thanked  himself  repeatedly  that  he  had  not  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  either  of  the  crew:  for  Nootkian  logic  would 
not  carry  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blood  of  the  whole  was 
upon  his  own  head.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  that  his 
two  captives  were  the  causes  of  Tootoosch's  delirium;  and  he 
accordingly  asked  the  warrior,  in  their  presence,  whether  it  was 
not  John  and  Thompson,  instead  of  Hall  and  Wood,  who  were 
perpetually  before  his  eyes?  '  Wik  (no,  said  he),  John  klush- 
ish — Thompson  klushish' — John  good — Thompson  good:  and, 
patting  the  former  on  the  shoulder,  invited  him  to  eat.  Ma- 
quina then  endeavoured  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  madness;  but 
when  he  saw  his  jokes  pass  off  without  effect,  he  grew  ex- 
tremely serious,  and  asked  Jewitt,  what  was  the  manner  in 
which  such  disorders  were  cured  among  the  people  with  whom 
he  formerly  lived?  Imprisonment  and  violent  whipping,  answer- 
ed Jewitt: — and  after  considerable  deliberation,  the  king  said 
■he  believed  Tootoosch  must  submit  to  the  specific.  Thompson 
was,  of  course,  appointed  to  administer  it;  and,  as  nothing 
could  please  him  better  than  to  flog  an  Indian  with  impunity, 
he  provided  himself  with  several  stout  whips  of  beach,  and 
stood  ready  to  wear  them  all  out  on  the  back  of  Tootoosch, 
while  they  were  tying  him  to  receive  the  chastisement.  The 
poor  t^ee  kicked,  and  bit,  and  foamed  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner; but  Thompson  only  whipped  him  the  harder;  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  would  have  ended  his  life,  if  Maquina  had 
not  interfered,  and  protested  that  he  had  rather  see  the  patient 
die  of  the  disease  than  be  killed  by  the  remedy. — Tootoosch 
had  lost  a  son  and  a  daughter  a  short  time  before  the  advent  of 
his  delirium, — and  he  died  himself  not  many  months  after- 
wards. 

Like  all  other  savages,  the  Nootkians  are  very  hostile  td 
their  friends,  and  very  amiable  to  their  enemies.  In  the  deli- 
very of  a  present,  for  example,  they  look  fiercely  and  mena- 
cingly in  the  face  of  the  recipient,  and  then  throw  the  article 
towards  him  with  an  air  of  stern  defiance: — while,  on  the  con- 
ti-ary,  when  they  are  about  to  attack  an  individual,  or  a  tribe,  their 
faces  are  perpetually  in  smiles,  and,  to  appearance,  their  whole 
deportment  is  ominous  of  any  thing  but  war.  They  make  no 
proclamations, — send  no  tomahawks,  or  other  hostile  weapons, 
as  the  signals  of  war  to  the  people  against  whom  they  intend  to 
go: — ^but  keep  the  time  and  object  of  the  expedition  a  profound 
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secret;  and  spend  three  or  four  preparatory  weeks  in  procuring 
daggers,  and  chetoolths  or  war-clubs, — and  in  scrubbing  them- 
selves daily  with  bushes  and  briars;  exclaiming,  all  the  time, 
*  Wocash  Quahootze!  teechamme  ah  welth,  wik  etish  tau-ilth — 
kar-sab-matemas — wik-sish  to  hauk  matemas — i-ya-ish  kah- 
shittle — as-smootish  wareih  matemas' — Great  God!  let  mc 
live — not  be  sick — find  the  enemy — not  fear  him — find  him 
asleep — kill  a  great  many  of  him.  The  Aychaits,  a  tribe  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  south,  had  given  Maquina  some  cause  of  of- 
fence; and  in  July  of  the  second  year  of  the  captivity,  he  told 
Jewitt  that  he  was  going  to  war,  and  wanted  a  supply  of  dag- 
gers. When  all  was  ready,  nearly  the  whole  five  hundred  war- 
riors embarked  in  about  forty  canoes,  and  at  midnight  came 
within  view  of  the  fated  village.  Jewitt  and  Thompson  were 
in  the  expedition,  and  had  armed  themselves  with  pistols  and 
cutlasses.  The  former  *■  wished,  if  possible,  not  to  stain  his 
hands  with  the  blood  of  any  fellow-creature;'  while  the  latter 
would  willingly  have  killed,  not  only  all  the  Aycharts, — but  all 
the  Nootkians  besides.  Maquina  would  not  suflTer  his  impa- 
tient warriors  to  land,  till  the  day  was  breaking;  for,  said  he, 
that  is  the  time  when  sleep  is  the  soundest.  At  dawn,  accor- 
dingly, they  disembarked;  and  while  the  savages  skulked  along 
to  enter  the  village  unperceived,  our  two  captives  were  station- 
ed at  con\'enient  places  for  the  interception  of  such  as  should 
be  making  their  escape.  The  work  of  death  was  begun  by  Ma- 
quina's  driving  his  hatchet  into  the  unconscious  head  of  the 
phvlarch, — and  was  ended  in  the  complete  extermination  of  the 
Aychartan  nation.  Jewitt  and  Thompson  conducted  as  their 
characters  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  latter  killed  '  seven 
stout  fellows,' — the  former  made  prisoners  of  four.  And 
both  had  their  appropriate  reward;  for  while  Thompson  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Chehielsumahar,  who  was  the  Nootkian 
Roustum,  or  Robinhood, — Jewitt  enabled  both  himself  and  his 
comrade  to  live  more  comfortably  than  before,  by  acquiring, 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  the  absolute  property  of  his  four 
captives. 

War  is,  indeed,  a  prolific  source  of  slavery  among  the  savages 
on  the  North  West  Coast.  Prisoners  are  invariably  reduced  to 
the  most  abject  servitude;  and  Jewitt  and  Thompson  were  only 
excepted  from  the  common  lot,  because  they  were  much  more 
valuable  than  the  ordinary  sort  of  captives.  Nearly  half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Maquina's  house  were  slaves: — slaves  do  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  tribe;  and  although  their  masters  and  them- 
selves both  eat  at  the  same  time,  and  of  the  same  food,  the  two 
orders  are  too  effectually  kept  asunder  in  every  other  particu- 
lar. When  a  slave  dies,  for  example,  his  corpse  is  dragged  out 
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of  doors,  and  left  to  return  to  dust  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  whereas  the  death  of  a  freeman  is  a  subject  of  general 
sorrow: — ^his  body  is  inclosed  in  a  decent  coffin  and  sepulchred 
Avith  appropriate  ceremonials.  The  death  of  a  chief  or  warrior 
makes  still  more  noise.  When  Tootoosch  died  the  whole  village 
yelled  and  cried  for  three  hours.  His  corpse  was  laid  out  upon 
a  plank, — his  head  encircled  v/ith  the  red  fillet;  and,  after  lying 
in  this  situation  a  considerable  time,  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  a  box,  along  with  the  most  valuable  articles  of  his  property, 
and  carried  to  the  grave  in  the  night,  accompanied  by  his 
family  with  their  hair  cut  short,  and  followed  up  by  almost  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe.  The  procession  returned  to  Maqui- 
na's  house;  where  the  blankets  and  other  parts  of  the  chief's 
wardrobe  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  a  priest  appointed 
for  the  purpose, — and  the  whole  celebration  was  closed  with  a 
caper  from  Kinneclimmets  and  a  dance  from  Sat-sat-so-kis. — 
But  it  is  during  their  lives  that  the  slaves  are  distinguished 
from  the  freemen  in  the  most  ignominious  manner.  A  dead 
body  can  receive  very  little  injury  from  ill-treatment: — but, 
besides,  being  neglected  after  death,  the  female  slaves  are  gra- 
tuitously prostituted,  while  living,  to  the  brutal  appetites  of 
every  individual  in  the  tribe.  In  the  higher  walks  of  life,  how- 
ever, the  virtue  of  chastity  is  nowhere  more  highly  prized;  and 
the  reports  of  navigators  respecting  the  prevalence  of  indiscri- 
minate prostitution,  have  been  entirely  founded  in  the  mistake 
of  supposing,  that  the  wretches  brought  on  board  and  submit- 
ted to  the  crews  of  their  ships,  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  real  Nootkians. 

There  is,  also,  another  custom  among  these  savages,  which 
must  invariably  deceive  a  transient  visitor.  The  Nootkian,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  tribes  on  the  coast,  have,  li*ke  ourselves,  a 
Sunday  and  an  every  day  dress, — one  dress  which  they  wear 
among  themselves,  and  another  in  which  they  see  strangers. 
The  ordinary  garment  is  a  cloke,  or  katsack^  fabricated  of  bark; 
which,  while  it  entirely  covers  the  bodv,  is  contrived  to  leave 
both  arms  at  full  liberty, — that  of  the  men  by  being  tied  under 
the  one,  and  diagonally  over  the  other, — and  that  of  the  women 
by  being  secured  under  the  chin,  and  perforated  on  each  side.  As 
the  '  cloke  and  cincture'  of  the  common  people  is  manufactured 
of  coarse  materials,  and  rather  loosely  put  together,  they  '  keep 
out  the  tempest'  by  daubing  it  over  with  red  paint.  But  the 
fine  texture  of  those  which  are  worn  by  the  chiefs  renders  such 
a  precaution  unnecessary;  and  they  are,  accordingly,  left  in 
their  native  yellowish  colour, — except  where  the  owners  have 
attempted  to  ornament  them  with  representations  of  human 
heads,  of  fish,  and  of  various  other  objects.    The  cincture,  or 
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girdle,  is  generally  of  the  same  cloth:  and, — besides  the  ser- 
vice of  securing  the  mantle  about  the  body, — it  is  a  convenient 
sheath  for  knives  and  daggers.  In  winter  they  wear  an  addi- 
tional garment  of  the  same  materials,  which  very  much  re- 
sembles the  cape  of  a  modern  over-coat,  when  separated  from 
the  body. — The  extraordinary  mantles  are  made  either  of  sea- 
otter  skin,  or  of  what  die  Nootkians  call  matmelth^  the  skin  of  an 
animal  which  Jewitt  conjectures  to  be  of  the  deer  kind.  It  is 
prepared  in  very^  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  deer  among 
ourselves;  and  the  garment  made  out  of  it  is  never  put  on, 
except  in  going  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  or  in  visiting  some 
neighbouring  tribe. — Thompson, — out  of  sheer  roguery,  we 
suppose, — sewed  together  a  number  of  very  gay  vest-patterns, — 
bordered  them  with  a  deep  stripe  of  sea-otter  skin, — strung 
around  the  bottom  five  or  six  rov/s  of  metal  buttons, — and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  king  as  a  royal  robe.  Nothing  could  have 
pleased  Maquina  more.  He  put  the  thing  on  immediately;  and 
went  strutting  about  the  room, — looking  first  down  one  side, 
and  then  down  the  other,— and  exclaiming  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart, — Klew  sish  katsuck; — wik  cum  atack  Nootka! — Very 
fine  garment; — Nootka  can't  make  him! 

There  is  still  another  particular  of  dress  which  would  lead 
strangers  into  error  respecting  the  common  appearance  of  the 
Nootkians.  Upon  any  extraordinary  occasion, — and  the  arri- 
val of  a  foreign  ship  is  considered  as  such, — they  bind  their 
hair  with  a  green  bow  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  then  shake 
over  it  the  white  down  of  a  kind  of  eagle  which  abounds  on  th<; 
coast.  The  bow  itself  is  daubed  with  turpentine  and  beset  with 
a  variety  of  feathers: — And  they  are  so  particular  in  this  self- 
tarring  and  feathering,  that  after  a  good  hour's  labour,  they 
will  frequently  demolish  the  whole,  and  begin  the  operation 
anew.  They  are  equally  scrupulous  in  painting  themselves: — 
and  if  the  squares  with  which  they  chequer  their  faces  are  too 
large  or  too  small,  or  are  not  precisely  equilateral,  they  erase 
them  altogether,  and  lay  on  a  new  set.  The  men  generally 
finish  one  side  of  their  faces  with  black  paint,  and  the  other 
with  red;  but  the  women  go  no  farther  than  to  draw  two  black 
half  moons  over  the  eyes,  and  two  red  stripes  from  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  to  the  roots  of  their  ears.  The  women  dress  their 
hair,  too,  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  men;  in- 
asmuch, as  instead  of  collecting  it  into  one  bunch  on  the  top, 
they  let  it  fall  in  two  plats  on  each  side  of  the  head.  They  arc 
tied  at  the  bottoms,  and  are  kept  smooth  by  a  suffVision  of  whale- 
oil.  In  all  these  things,  however,  the  Nootkians,  like  ourselves, 
consult  each  his  own  fancy.  They  sometimes  have  on  their 
faces  a  sort  of  raistd-ivork;  which  is  made  by  first  spreading 
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over  Its  surface  a  pretty  thick  stratum  of  bears'  grease,  and 
then  ploughing  with  a  stick  the  requisite  number  of  horizontal 
furrows. 

Their  other  personal  decorations  consist  of  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, and  pendulums  for  the  nose  and  the  ears.  They  have  a 
species  of  shell  called  Ifwaw^  which  is  procured  with  great  trou- 
ble from  the  reefs  and  sunken  rocks  along  the  coast,  and  which 
constitutes  their  only  circulating  medium,  as  well  as  their  most 
costly  ornaments.  It  is  of  a  dazzling  whiteness, — hollow, 
tapering,  very  smooth, — three  inches  in  length,  and  about 
three-eights  of  an  inch  in  cirumference.  The  chiefs  wear  neck- 
laces of  ifwaw;  and  hang  single  shells  upon  the  periphery  of 
the  ear,  or  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose.  But  the  common  nose- 
jewel  is  a  slip  of  copper,  or  of  some  other  convenient  material, 
which  is  suspended  from  the  cartilage  by  means  of  a  wire  or 
string,  and  sometimes  projects  eight  or  nine  inches  on  each  side 
of  the  face.  As  the  commonality  generally  have  them  of  wood, 
they  can,  without  much  expense,  make  their  own  jewels^  as 
long  as  they  please. — '  These  sprit-sail-yard  fellows,  as  my 
mess-mate  used  to  call  them,  when  rigged  out  in  this  manner, 
made  quite  a  strange  show,  and  it  was  his  delight  whenever  he 
saw  one  of  them  coming  towards  us  with  an  air  of  consequence 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  stick,  to  put  up  his  hand  sud- 
denly as  he  was  passing  him,  so  as  to  strike  the  stick,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  brace  him  up  sharp  to  the  wind;  this  used  to 
make  them  very  angiy,  but  nothing  was  more  remote  from 
Thompson's  ideas  than  the  wish  to  cultivate  their  favour.' 

Nootkian  architecture  is  extremely  simple.  Six  crotches 
are  first  erected, — one  at  each  corner,  and  two  at  the  gable 
ends  of  the  contemplated  edifice;  next  a  very  heavy  pole  is  laid 
upon  those  in  the  middle  and  two  lighter  ones  upon  each  pair  on 
the   sides:  and  the  whole  is  then  covered  with  planks  split  out 

of  some   fissile  wood:    rare  yi'fueroti  ttoMh  u^iov  Klnfi,x — oix)ct.    But 

it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  ttoxXh  m^iov  to  the  Nootkians;  for,  with 
a  notable  regard  to  the  real  utilit}'  of  houses  and  clothes,  when- 
ever there  is  any  thing  of  a  violent  storm, — instead  of  taking 
shelter  under  the  roof, — they  strip,  to  a  man,  and  get  on  the 
top,  in  order  to  keep  the  planks  fi"om  being  blown  off.  As  a  re*> 
compense  for  this  inconvenience,  however,  their  houses  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  a  bass-drum, — when  any  extraordinary  oc- 
casion calls  for  a  louder  noise  than  can  be  made  upon  the  smal- 
ler boxes,  which  constitute  their  common  musical  instruments. 
The  inside  is  as  plain  as  the  exterior, — except  that  the  posts 
and  ridge-poles  are  carved  into  bas-relievos,  which  were  in- 
tended to  represent  the  heads  of  human  beings.  There  is  but 
a  single  aperture,  which  is  most  commonly  at  one  of  the  ends?' 
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and  the  smoke  must  accordingly  go  out  at  the  same  door  with 
the  inhabitants.  Through  the  centre  of  the  floor,  which  is 
nothing  but  eai'th,  there  runs  a  longitudinal  hall;  on  each 
side  of  which  are  arranged  the  apartments  of  the  several  inha- 
bitant families,— beginning  with  that  of  the  chief  (every  house 
has  one^  and  proceeding  alternately  with  those  of  the  patriarchs, 
according  to  their  respective  ranks.  Each  family  has  its  lire; 
but  their  only  furniture  consists  of  a  tub  to  cook  in,  and  a  tray 
to  eat  out  of.  When  a  meal  is  prepared,  they  take  their 
places  around  the  common  dish,  in  a  squat,  taylor-like  pos- 
ture; and,  as  they  eat  but  once  in  a  day,  each  gormandizes  as 
much  as  he  can;  though  we  read  of  none  in  Maquina's  sty 
who  ever  became  so  greedy  as  to  get  into  the  trough.  The 
king  here,  as  in  some  other  countries  is  considered  as  "^  the 
fountain  of  honour;'  and  it  is  deemed  a  great  mark  of  favour 
(about  as  good  as  a  pension)  to  receive  a  morsel  from  the  royal 
trav. — The  great  excellence  of  a  Nootkian  house,  consists  in 
its  portability.  About  the  first  of  September  the  whole  tribe 
break  up  their  settlement,  and  depart  for  Tashees,  a  village 
about  thirtv  miles  up  the  Sound,  where  they  catch  their  yearly 
supply  of  salmon.  Here  they  remain  nearly  four  months;  and 
then  remove  to  Cooptee,  anoth-r  station  about  half  the  way  be- 
twixt Nootka  and  Tashees, — where  they  take  their  annual  sup- 
ply of  herring.  In  each  of  these  three  places  they  have  the 
crotches  and  ridge  poles  of  a  village;  so  that  when  they  arrive 
at  either  thev  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  cover  them  with  their 
portable  planks. 

Our  readers  will  have  already  perceived  that  the  chief  portion 
of  their  food  consists  of  fish.  Through  the  valley  of  Tashees 
there  runs  a  river  twenty  rods  wide  by  about  twelve  feet  deep, 
which  is  so  abundant  in  salmon  that  Jewitt  has  seen  no  less 
than  seven  hundred  taken  in  fifteen  minutes.  They  are  driven 
into  a  conical  basket  about  twent)^  feet  in  length,  four  in  diame- 
ter at  one  end,  and  about  as  many  inches  al  the  other.  Their 
curation  is  consigned  to  the  women;  who  cut  of  the  heads  and 
tails,  extract  the  spine,  and  hang  them  in  their  houses  to  dry. 
Cooptee,  where  the  herring  are  caught,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  same  river  which  runs  past  Tashees.  The  fishers  arc 
provided  with  a  slip  of  some  hard  wood  about  seven  feet  long, 
two  inches  broad,  by  a  half  of  an  inch  thick,  and  beset  on  one 
side  with  sharp  whaklwne  teeth, — take  their  stations  in  the 
prow,  and  when  they  encounter  a  shoal  of  herring,  bring  down 
their  instrument  with  both  hands, — invert  it  dexterously, — and 
turn  the  captives  into  the  canoe.  With  a  little  economy  these 
Nootkians  might  live  around  the  whole  year  upon  the  salmon 
and  herring  which  they  catch  at  Tashees  and  Cooptee:  but 
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the  unthinking  improvidents  consume,  or  rather  waste,  their 
provision  nearly  as  fast  as  they  procure  it.  While  they  remain , 
at  the  two  villages  just  mentioned  they  do  nothing  but  fish, 
and  feast.  They  cook  in  two  ways: — first,  by  immersing  heat- 
ed stones  into  a  tub  of  water  which  contains  their  food, — and 
secondly,  by  placing  it  between  strata  of  green  leaves  which 
are  laid  upon  a  bed  of  such  stones.  They  have  no  seasoning; 
and  so  great,  indeed,  is  their  aversion  to  salt,  that,  when  Ma- 
quina  once  detected  Jewitt  boiling  away  sea  water,  he  snatched 
up  the  kettle  and  turned  out  its  contents, — warning  his  captive, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  must  never  be  caught  in  such  a  busi- 
nes'3  again.  Whatever  they  eat,  however, — whether  it  be  fish, 
or  flesh,  or  vegetable  food, — is  always  accompanied  with  a 
profusion  of  train-oil.  That  the  astringent  qualities  of  salt 
inay,  in  the  long-run,  prove  injurious  to  the  system,  is  very  pos- 
sible; that  the  loosening  and  digestive  effects  of  oil,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  tend  to  keep  it  sound  and  in  order,  is  very  certain; 
and  that  the  unexampled  healthiness  of  the  Nootkians,  there- 
fore, (only  five  natural  deaths  occurred  during  Jewitt's  three 
years'  residence  among  them)  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  at- 
tributed to  their  abstinence  from  the  former,  and  the  free  use 
of  the  latter,  is,  we  think,  abundantly  probable.  Colic  is 
almost  the  only  disease  which  ever  afflicts  them, — and  they 
cure  that  easy  enough  bv  merely  rubbing  the  body. 

The  language  of  the  Nootkians  partakes  of  the  simplicity 
which  pervades  every  thing  about  them.  If  we  can  judge  from 
the  specimens  given  us  in  the  Narrative,  or  if  we  may  credit  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  narrator  himself,  it  consists  of  but 
two  parts  of  speech, — of  the  noun  and  the  verb;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  those  signs  only  which  stand  for  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  terrestrial  phenomena, — to  wit,  objects,  and  events. 
It  Avould,  at  the  first  view,  seem  almost  impossible  that  thought 
should  he  communicated  through  these  two  symbols  only;  yet 
it  is  a  fact,  that  hardly  any  written  or  printed  sentence  in  our 
own  language  will  become  unintelligible  by  the  erasure  of  every 
word  except  the  nouns  and  the  verbs;  while  in  our  colloquial 
language,  on  the  other  hand,  we  very  frequently  use  nothing 
but  the  nomis,  and  supplv  the  verbs  by  means  ol  gesticulation. 
In  expressions  which  are  anywise  complicated,  we  hardly  think 
the  adjective  could  be  dispensed  with;  and  yet  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  Nootkians  have  a  pait  of  speech  which  is  simply 
and  purely  attributive.  The  abstract  word — goodness — is  per- 
haps unknown  to  men  in  a  state  of  savagism;  and  we  suspect 
our  natives  have  never  gone  further  in  abstraction  than  to  insti- 
tute some  single  substantive  which  comprehends  what  we 
should  express  by  a  substantive  and  an  adjective.   Thus  we  ap- 
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prehend  that  by  the  word  ivocash  they  signify  what  in  English 
would  be — good  thing.  Our  conjecture  derives  some  corrouo- 
ration,  too,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  compound  words 
for  the  expression  of  ^vhat  in  our  own  language  would  be  rnalt 
child  and  female  child.  The  words  chickup^  klootzmali^  and  ta^ 
nassis  respectively  sig-nify,  man,  woman,  and  child;  while  the 
word  which  stands  for  the  latter,  united  to  those  which  signify 
the  two  former, — that  is,  iunassis-chickup,  and  tanassis-kluolz- 

mah, constitute   respectively   the   expressions .  fc^r  son  and 

daughter^  or  man-child  and  woman-child. — Pronouns  are  not 
so  indispensable  as  adjectives;  and  if  we  have  conjectured 
rightly  about  the  want  of  the  latter,  there  will  be  no  diriicuity 
in  believing  the  non-existence  of  the  former.  Accordingly 
we  see,  in  the  expression  quoted  on  p.  157,  for  example,  that, 
although  we  have  substituted  the  pronoun  in  the  translation,  the 
noun  is  uniformly  employed  in  the  original.  Literally  tians- 
lated  the  sentence  would  be — '  find  the  enemy — not  fear  the 
enemy — find  the  enemy  asleep;'  the  Nootkian  word  7nate?iuis 
being  repeated  in  all  the  three  clauses  of  the  original  passage. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  language,  that,  while  in  a 
state  of  rudeness,  all  the  labour  of  elocution  is  performed 
by  one  or  two  words;  and,  that,  as  civilization  advances, 
the  general  division  of  labour  is  even  extended  to  the  parts  of 
speech.  There  is  something  in  the  idea  which,  we  confess, 
has  the  appearance  of  refinement;  yet  it  is  the  general  process 
of  nature, — as  in  producing  a  flower,  for  example, — first  '  to 
throw  out  altogether,  and  at  once  (says  lord  Bacon),  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  the  parts  in  one  body;'  and  afterwards,  we  may 
add,  to  ramify  the  several  parts  into  their  appropriate  functions 
and  positions.  In  the  verbs  of  all  languages,  it  is  impossible, 
we  suppose,  to  detect  the  latent  rudiments  of  a  pronoun;  but 
we  think  it  can  be  done  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  per- 
haps some  others.  TvTrTcf^cev,  for  example,  seems  to  be  com- 
pounded of  Tvn-ru  and  »)^£/5; — amamus  is  still  more  probably  a 
imion  of  amo  with  nos; — and  we  are  very  sure  that  habemos  is 
compounded  of  haber  and  nos.  The  other  subordinate  words 
of  a  language  seem  to  be  absolutely  creatures  of  civilization; 
and  yet  we  presume  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  from 
some  other  words. 

Such  are  the  government,  religion,  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  people,  among  whom  our  captives  were  obliged 
to  spend  nearly  three  years  of  their  lives.  We  cannot  find 
space  enough  to  tell  our  readers  all  the  hardships  they  under- 
went from  the  frequent  scarcity  of  food, — from  the  tasks 
which  their  master  set  them, — and  from  the  insults  which  they 
were  sure  ©f  receiving  from  the  tribe  whenever  the  phylarch 
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was  away.  Once  in  each  week,  however,  they  found  rest. 
Both  retired  on  Sunday  to  the  borders  of  a  pond  not  far  from 
the  village; — Jewitt  to  approach  his  Maker, — and  Thompson 
to  getaway  from  the  savages.  Jewitt  repeatedly  wrote  letters 
which  the  chiefs  of  neighbouring  tribes  promised,  out  of  envy 
to  Maquina,  they  would  deliver  to  the  captain  of  the  first  ship 
which  might  come  on  the  coast;  but  nineteen  were  miscarried, 
or  ratlier  not  carried  at  all.  The  twentieth  reached  the  com- 
mander of  the  brig  Lyclia,  from  Boston;  and  the  exclamation 
of 'Weena — weena — mamethlee' — 'Strangers!  strangers!  white 
men!'  soon  after  announced  her  appearance  off  Nootka.  No 
words  could  have  sounded  more  agreeably  in  the  ears  of  our 
captives;  and  vet,  lest  any  manifestation  of  joy  should  induce 
the  natives  to  despatch  them,  Jewitt  received  the  information 
with  gi-eat  indifference  and  told  his  comrade  that  they  had  bet- 
ter continue  at  work.  Maquina  was  surprised  at  such  conduct; 
and  exclaimed,  '  AVhat!  John,  you  no  glad  go  aboard!'  He 
wanted  himself  to  go  aboard,  in  order  to  procure  such  articles 
as  his  tribe  stood  in  need  of;  and  had  come  to  ask  Jewitt  if  he 
thought  the  enterprise  would  be  perfectly  safe.  '  Certainly,' 
answered  the  honest  armourer:  '  you  have  generally  received 
good  ti-eatment  at  the  hands  of  all  other  white  men;  and  why 
should  you  imagine  there  is  danger  in  visiting  those  who  are 
on  board  of  this  ship?' — The  king,  accordingly,  determined  to 
go, — provided  John  would  write  him  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion.    It  ran  as  follows: — 

'TO  CAPTAIN  — ,  OF  THE  BRIG  . 


'  AToot/ca,  July  19,  1805. 
'  Sir — The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  the  Indian  king  by  the  name 
of  Maquina.  He  was  the  instigator  of  the  capture  of  the  ship 
Boston,  of  Boston,  in  North  America.  John  Salter  captain,  and  of 
the  murder  ot  twenty-five  men  of  her  crew,  the  two  only  survivors 
being  now  on  shore;  wherefore  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to  con- 
fine him  according  to  his  merits,  putting  in  your  dead-lights,  and 
keeping  so  good  a  watch  over  him,  that  he  cannot  escape  from  you. 
By  so  cloing  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  our  release  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours. 

'  John  R.  Jewitt,  Armourer  of  the  Boston, 

for  liimatlf  and 
'  John  Thompson,  Sailmaker  of  said  shift* 

When  it  was  finished  Maquina  placed  his  finger  upon  the 
signature,  and,  searching  our  armourer's  countenance  with  an 
eye  -.vhich  seemed  to  penetrate  him  to  the  bottom, — '  John  (said 
he)  vou  no  lie;'  John's  face  was  fortimately  painted, — so  that  no 
signs  of  guilt  could  be  seen  in  a  change  of  colour;  and  when 
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he  answered  the  question  with  a  pretty  confident  negative,  the 
king  was  so  firmly  persuaded  of  his  fidelity  that  he  would  lis- 
ten to  no  advice  from  the  chiefs  or  other  members  of  the 
tribe, — but  went  on  hastening  the  preparations  for  the  visit,  and 
only  repeating  amidst  the  expostulations  and  intreaties  of  his 
despairing  subjects — '  John  no  lie — John  no  lie.'  But  John 
did  lie;  and  when  the  king  delivered  his  letter,  he  was  put 
immediately  in  irons.  The  fact  was  soon  communicated  to  his 
people;  who  were  almost  crazed  with  the  information,  and 
threatened  to  cut  Jewitt  into  pieces  not  bigger  than  his  thumb, 
if  he  did  not  take  the  proper  steps  for  the  rescue  of  their  king. 
But  he  knew  they  would  never  lay  hands  upon  him,  so  long  as 
Maquina  was  at  his  disposal;  and  he  accordingly  made  them 
promise  to  deliver  up  himself  and  his  comrade  before  he  would 
consent  to  the  liberation  of  the  king.  The  exchange  was  finally 
effected;  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty, — for  the 
natives  contrived  every  possible  means  to  get  possession  of 
Maquina,  and  yet  retain  their  captives.  The  Lydia  proceeded  to 
the  north;  returned  by  Nootka;  traded  again  Avith  that  tribe; 
w^ent  to  China,  and  finally  arrived  safely  at  Boston.  Thomp- 
son died  at  Havannah  not  long  after  her  arrival;  and  Jewitt  is 
now  distributing  his  Narrative  through  the  United  States. 

Art.  V. — Conjectures  respectuig  tlie  Original  For?nation  of 
the  Arabic  Digits^  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0.  Communicated 
by  John  Disney,  Esq. — From  the  Journal  of  Science  and 
the  Arts. 
XN  the  various  researches  of  literature,  the  forms  even  of 
-"-  letters  have  not  been  considered  as  unworthy  of  attention; 
and  the  investigation  has,  in  some  instances,  tended  to  explain 
and  facilitate  their  use  in  an  eminent  degree.  Of  this  we  have 
several  instances  particularly  in  regard  to  the  roman  letters 
used  as  numerals,  in  the  valuable  Cyclopaedia  now  publishing 
by  Dr.  Rees,  from  which  I  shall  take  two  or  three  examples, 
sufficient  to  elucidate  what  I  mean. — D.  a  numeral  for  500, 
because  half  of  the  gothic  m.  M.  the  initial  of  Mille,  1000. 
L.  a  numeral  for  50,  because  it  is  half  E.,  the  ancient  C, 
which  stood  for  100,  the  initial  of  Centum.*  And  so  are  ex- 
plained oiher  roman  numerals.  From  having  observed  these  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  find  out  how  the 
Arabic  numerals,  or  digits  (as  they  are  called),  came  by  their 
present  shapes;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0.  The  convenience 
and  utility  of  these  signs  in  the  operations  of  arithmetic  and 
science  need  no  comment;  but  one  seems  quite  at  a  loss  to 

*  See  the  two  letters  D.  and  L. 
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know  how  calculations  of  any  extent  could  be  carried  on  by 
roman  numerals.  Each  figure  was  a  sum,  4  was  IV.  i.  e.  5  —  1, 
and  so  placed,  that  one  can  as  easily  suppose  it  to  be  six;  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  right  hand  figure  may  not  be  added 
to  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  the  left  hand  subtracted  from  it: 
one  instance  more;  to  express  29,  the  sum  is  both  addition  and 
substraction,  XXIX.  i.  e.  10  +  10  -f  10  —  1.  I  only  notice 
this,  as  showing,  that  Arabic  figures  deserve  at  least  as  much 
attention  as  the  roman.  In  attempting  to  develop  these  several 
forms,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  eight;  the  other  two,  7  and 
9,  have  hitherto  defied  all  my  efforts;  perhaps  some  one  else, 
to  whom  the  subject  may  be  amusing,  may  succeed  better. 

I  must  in  the  outset  observe,  that  I  found  my  whole  conjec- 
ture upon  two  hypotheses;  the  first  of  which  I  have  borrowed 
from  the  editors  of  the  new  Cyclopaedia,  viz.  what  they  call  the 
roundness  of  letters,  arising  from  more  rapid  writing,  as  they 
instance  in  D,  which,  they  say,  '  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  A 
rounded  a  little  by  making  it  at  two  strokes.'  This  rounding  I 
have  availed  myself  of  in  the  following  figures,  as  will  be  seen: 
the  second  I  have  assumed  myself,  and  is  this;  that  while  the 
Romans  made  every  figure  representing  unity  perpendicular, 
as  I.  II.  &c.  the  inventors  of  the  Arabic  figures  varied  from 
this,  by  making  it  both  wavs;  perpendicular,  as  1,  and  hori- 
zontal, as  =,  in  two^  and  ^,  in  three;  and  all  higher  com- 
pounds either  way.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  each  figure 
founded  on  these  data  in  its  turn. 

1,  requires  no  more  than  has  been  already  stated. 

2,  was  formed  =,  which  written  quickly,  became  *2^:  and, 
by  the  rounding  attendant  upon  hurry  in  writing,  becomes  fur- 
ther changed  into  2. 

3,  in  like  inanner  was  formed  of  ^,  written '  quickly,  and 
rounded  into  3,  which  still  makes  three  distinct  points  to  the 
left  hand. 

4,  was,  I  suppose,  a  square  n ,  i.  e.  =  with  two  perpendicu- 
lars II  added,  one  at  each  end,  which  when  written  quickly,  is 
most  easily  done  by  taking  the  two  opposite  angles  at  one  stroke 

each,  thus,  | ^~j,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever  written 

geometrical  problems;  and  these,  by  careless  uniting,  soon 
cross  each  other  |-j  ;  and  this  makes  our  present  4,  at  first  ac- 
tually a  four-sided  figure. 

5,  is  as  easily  formed  from  3;  thus  2,  which,  with  two  (per- 
pendiculaily)  added,  is  soon  made  into  '— j  ;  and  that  hurried, 
and  consequently  rounded,  is  now  5. 
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6.  Six  formed  from  five  ! -,  by  adding  one  to  the  lowest 

left-hand  point,   .;  or  it  may  be  n    (four),  with  the  two 


lines  added  angle-wise  at  the  top  r,  and  easily  rounds  it- 
self into  6. 

7,  has  hitherto  foiled  me. 

8,  is  very  obviously  two  n  s,  thus  joined  together  make 
I — I,  and  quickened  into  8. 

9,  like  7,  must  be  left  to  some  more  happy  conjecturer. 

0,  needs  very  little  explanation:  for  being  a  circle,  it  has  no 
defined  sides  sufficiently  distinct  to  represent  any  number,  and 
by  its  uniformity,  was  probably  taken  for  none. 

As  we  are  informed  that  the  Arabians  were  indebted  to  the 
Greeks  for  much  of  their  science,  more  especially  in  the  branch 
of  mathematics,  I  would  submit  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
third  Article  in  the  last  Number,  whether  the  Greek  numerals 
will  not  supply  him  with  the  origin  of  the  figures  7  and  9. 

The  Greeks  represented  7  by  ^  or  ^',  and  9  by  B^.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  these  are  the  only  instances,  in  which  any  similarity 
can  be  traced  between  the  Greek  and  Arabic  digits.  From 
which  circumstance,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  Arabians 
substituted  in  both  cases,  the  Greek  figures  for  their  own, 
which  were,  perhaps,  some  awkward  compounds  of  inferior 
numbers  on  the  plan  proposed  in  the  article  referred  to. 

Art.  VI. — Albyii's  Anthology;  or  a  Select  Collection  of  the 
Melodies  and  Voccd  Poetry^  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles ^ 
hitherto  unpublished.     Collected  and  arranged  by  Alexander 
Campbell. — The  modern  Scotch  and  English  verses,  adapted 
to  the  Highland,  Hebridean,  and  Lowland  Melodies,  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  and  other  Living  Poets  of  the  first 
Eminence.  Vol.  I.   Edinburgh.   1816.  4to.  pp.  100. 
"VrOTHING  can  be  of  more  assistance  to  the  Reviewer  than 
•^^  such  a  communicative  title-page; — and  we  have  only  to  add 
to  Mr.  Campbell's  information,  that  the  work  before  us  is  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  in  some  permanent  form,  before  it  be  too  late, 
those  plaintive  and  pathetic  tunes,  which  generally  go  under  the 
denomination  of  Scotch  Airs.     The  present  volume  is  the  re- 
sult of  no  small  labour;  as  the  music  it  contains  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  Editor  in  a  tedious  progi-ess  through  Scotland  and 
the  Isles.     Mr.  Campbell  is  by  no  means  the  first  gentleman 
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who  has  undertaken  the  collection  of  Scotch  Songs; — and^  as^ 
another  example  of  the  labour  which  his  book  has  cost,  we 
mention  a  preface  of  nine  close  p  inted  pages,  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  musical  science  is  displayed,  together  with  a  thorough: 
knowledge  of  every  thing  relating  to  minstrelsy,  highland  or 
lowland,  as  well  as  of  every  former  attempt  to  embody  it  in  a 
volume.  The  musical  Nomenclature  is  not  very  extensive;  the 
chief  heads  of  the  Classification  being  the  Dorian  mode^  and 
the  enharmonic^  and  diatonic  scales.  Mr.  Campbell  attaches 
great  importance  to  all  these  things;  and  thinks  it  is  going  to 
be  a  question  which  will  divide  the  learned  world — *■  Whether 
the  melodies  of  the  Scoto-Gael,  and  of  the  Scoto-Saxons,  dif- 
fer widely  in  point  of  structure,  or  cast  of  character^'  The 
point  is  discussed  with  all  due  gi-avity;  and  *•  the  general  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  tunes  of  the  Scoto-Gael,  and  of  the  Scoto- 
Saxons,  have  the  same  origin  with  the  melodies  of  our  neigh-^ 
hours  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  and,  in  all  probability,  those  still 
extant  among  our  Scandinavian  neighbours — nay,  of  the  mil- 
lions that  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  even  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  sea,' — who  are  Mr.  Campbell's  '•  neighbours,' 
too,  we  suppose. 

This  important  prelimmary  fact  being  finally  settled,  our 
Editor  proceeds,  with  the  same  perpetual  impression  of  the 
dignity^  and  impoitance  of  the  subject,  to  detail  at  length  the 
several  books  of  Scotch  '  vocal  poetry'  which  appeared  before 
his.  The  references  to  different  authors  are  as  muiute  and  am- 
ple as  those  of  the  Universal  History; — and  how  one  single 
personage  should  have  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of 
such  a  subject,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  The  history  is 
closed  Avith  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  induced  the 
Editor  to  enter  upon  the  present  work.  It  was  projected,  we 
are  told,  in  1 790;  when  ]\Ir.  Campbell  was  an  organist  in  one 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  churches  of  Edinburgh;  But  it  was 
not  till  very  recently  that  he  received  sufficient  encouragement 
to  prosecute  so  laborious  an  undertaking.  Many  of  the  first 
personages  in  the  United  Kingdom  now  countenance  the  work; 
and  the  present  volume  is  dedicated  by  permission,  to  the  prince 
regent  of  England.  Mr.  Campbell  performed  a  journey  of  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  collected '  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  melodies  and  Gaelic  vocal  poetry.'  The 
tunes  were  taken  down  as  they  were  sung  by  old  men  and  old 
women,  and  afterwards  fui'nished  with  the  accompanying  verses. 
The  editor  himself  has  written  the  greatest  number:  Mr.  Hogg, 
with  some  others  have  contributed  a  few;  and  four  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Scott.  The  poetry  is,  in  Mr.  Campbell's  esti- 
mation, quite  subordinate  to  the  music;  and  in  most  instances- 
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indeed,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  more  highly  estimated:  but 
there  are  some  songs  on  the  other  hand,  which  would  re- 
deem a  great  deal  of  bad  verse,  and  the  two  following  Border 
Melodies  written  by  Walter  Scott  would  have  been  a  \'aluable 
addition  to  his  own  collection  of  Minstrelsy.  The  first  is  called 
*  Jock  of  Hazeldean:' — 

'  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 
I'll  wed  you  to  my  j'oungest  son, 

And  ye  shall  be  his  bride: 
And  ye  shall  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen — ' 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa', 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

'  Now  let  this  wilful  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington. 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen — ' 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa', 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

*  O'  chain  o'  gold  ye  shall  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk/ 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 
And  you,  the  foremost  of  them  a', 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen — ' 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa'. 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmer'd  fair; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride. 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  both  by  bower  and  ha'. 

The  ladie  was  not  seen! 
She's  o'er  the  border,  and  awa 

Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

The  Other  is  '  Nora's  Vow:' — 

Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said, 
'  The  Erlie's  son  I  will  not  wed. 
Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die. 
And  none  be  left  but  he  and  I. 
For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear, 
For  all  the  lands,  both  far  and  near, 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Erlie's  son.' 

'  A  maiden's  vows,'    old  Galium  spoke. 
*  Are  lightly  made,  and  lightly  broke; 
The  heather  on  the  mountain's  height 
Begins  to  bloom  io  purple  light; 
VOL.  IX.  22 
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The  frost  wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 

That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae; 

Yet,  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone, 

May  blythely  wed  the  Erlie's  son.' 

'  The  swan,'  she  said,  '  the  lake's  clear  breast 

May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest; 

The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward  turn; 

Ben-Cruaihan  fall,  and  crush  Kilchurn; 

Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high, 

Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly; 

But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done, 

Would  never  wed  the  Erlie's  son.' 

Still  in  the  water-lilies  shade. 

Her  wonted  nest  the  wild  swan  made; 

Ben-Cruaihan  stands  as  fast  as  ever; 

Still  downward  foams  tlie  Awe's  fierce  river; 

To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel. 

No  Highland  brogue  has  turn'd  tlie  heel; 

But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won. 

She's  wedded  to  the  Erlie's  son. 

*  Two  or  three  of  Mr.  Hogg's  contributions  are  highly  poeti- 
cal; and  the  following  Air  is  particularly  marked  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  pathos  which  characterize  the  effusions  of  the 
Scottish  Muse. 

Wny  should  I  sit  and  sigh, 

When  the  greenwood  blooms  sae  bonny? 

Lavrocks  sing,  flow'rets  spring, 

A'  but  me  are  cheery. 
Ochon,  o  ri!  there's  something  wanting; 

Ochon,  o  ri!  I'm  weary; 
Nae  young,  blythe,  and  bonny  lad, 

Comes  o'er  the  knowe  to  cheer  me. 

Ochon,  o  ri!  there's  sometliing  wanting,  &c. 

When  the  day  wears  away, 
Sair  I  look  adown  the  valley, 
Ilka  sound,  wi'  a  stound. 

Sets  my  heart  a  thrilling: 
When  I  see  the  plover  rising. 

Or  the  curlew  wheeling, 
Then  I  trow  some  bonny  lad 

Is  coming  to  my  sheeling. 
Ochon,  o  ri!  there's  something  wanting,  &c. 

Come  away,  come  away. 

Herd,  or  hind,  or  boatman  laddie; 

I  hae  cow,  kid,  and  ewe, 

Gowd  and  gear  to  gain  thee. 
My  wee  cot  is  bless'd  and  happy; 

O  'tis  neat  and  cleanly! 
Sweet  the  brier  that  blooms  beside  it, 

Kind  the  heart  that's  lanely. 

Ochon,  0  ri!  there's  something  wanting,  Ice. 
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There  is  one  air,  composed  by  Mrs.  Grant,  which  has  great 
smoothness  and  hai-mony. 

O,  my  love,  leave  me  not, 

O,  my  love,  leave  me  not, 

O,  my  love,  leave  m,e  not. 
Lonely  and  weary. 
Could  you  but  stay  a  while, 
And  my  fond  fears  beguile, 
I  yet  once  more  could  smile, 

Lightsome  and  cheery. 
Night  with  her  darkest  shroud. 
Tempests  that  roar  aloud, 
Thunders  tliat  burst  the  cloud, 

Why  should  I  fear  ye! 

Till  the  sad  hour  we  part, 
Fear  cannot  make  me  start; 
Grief  cannot  break  my  heart; 
Whilst  thou  art  near  me. 

Should  you  forsake  my  sight,  * 

Day  would  to  me  be  night. 
Sad  I  would  shun  its  light. 
Heartless  and  weary. 

The  three  following  stanzas  are  anonymous;  but  we  think  no 
person  need  be  ashamed  to  own  them. 

O  HUSH  thee,  my  baby,  thy  sire  was  a  knight; 

Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright; 

The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which  we  see, 

They  all  are  belonging,  dear  baby,  to  thee. 

O  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows, 

It  calls  but  the  wardens  that  guard  thy  repose; 

Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red. 

Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  drew  near  to  tliy  bed. 

O  hush  thee,  my  baby,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and  drum. 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  maj'. 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 

Among  his  other  collections  our  Editor  happened  to  receive 
the  following  lampoon  upon  the  fair  sex: 

There's  nothing  so  fatal  as  woman, 
To  hurry  a  man  to  his  grave; 
He  may  sigh  and  lament. 
He  may  pine  like  a  saint. 
But  still  she  will  hold  him  her  slave. 

But  a  bottle,  although  'tis  quite  common, 
The  tricks  of  the  sex  will  undo; 
It  will  drive  from  your  head 
The  delights  of  a  bride: 
He  that  is  drunk  is  too  happy  to  wool 
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But  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  no  such  thing.  It  is  all  scandal^ 
and,  in  order  to  let  his  fair  readers  see  that  he  dissents  totally 
and  altogether  from  his  author,  he  takes  up  the  pen  and  gives 
vent  to  his  gallant  mind  in  the  following  manner: 

There's  naug-ht  so  delightful  as  woman, 
Delectable  source  of  all  joy! 

When  lovely  and  kind, 

And  possess'd  of  a  mind. 
She's,  by  Heavens!  no  trifling  toy! 

Of  a  truth  ('tis  disputed  by  no  man), 
Kind  woman  of  life  is  the  soul; 
With  delicate  case, 
She  fails  not  to  please. 
When  she  sways  man  with  gentlest  control. 

O  woman!  bewitching,  sweet  woman! 
Thou  idol,  wliom  all  must  adore! 

Let  virtue  inspire. 

Each  hallowed  desire. 
Then,  rule  thou  tlie  world  evermore! 

There  is,  finally,  no  inconsiderable  merit  in  this  musical  volume. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  evidently  a  person  of  thorough-going  industry; 
and  though  there  is  something  quixotic  in  the  solemnity  with 
which  he  speaks  of  comparatively  insignificant  things,  the  gene- 
ral execution  of  the  work  does  him  as  much  honour  as  can  well 
be  attached  to  such  an  undertaking.  Our  lair  readers  have  no 
occasion  to  regret  that  the  music  is  not  accessible;  for  if  they 
will  put  any  trust  in  our  judgment  on  the  subject,  we  can  as- 
sure them  that  a  Scotch  Air  is  pounded  all  to  pieces  in  a  piano- 
forte. 

Art.  VII. — InteUigeiice  in  Science^  Literature^  arid  the  Arts. 

1.  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, December  IK/i,  1816.     By  John  Gorham,  M.  D.,  Erving  Pro- 
fessor of  Chymistry  in  Harvard  University.     Boston.     Wells  &  Lilly. 
1817.  8vo.  pp.  23. 
♦.  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  in  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day. 
B}  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Rumford  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 
1817.   8vo.  pp.  24. 
■yv'  E  have  been  not  a  little  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  both  these  pam-  ^ 
'  '     phlets; — though  the  one  which  stands  first  has  pleased  us  a  great 
deal  the  most.     A  Professorship  of  Chymistry  and  Materia  Medica  was 
established  in  Harvard  College  in  1783;  and  about  eight  years  afterwards 
William  Erving,  Esq.  bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds,  lawful  money,  for 
the  support  of  that  department.     Dr.  Gorham's  Address  was  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  his  being  installed  in  the  chair.     It  is  written  in  perspi- 
cuiius  and  classical  language;  and  contains  the  best  sketch  of  the  origin, 
revolutions,  and  present  state  of  chymistry  which  we  have  recently  had 
occasion  to  peruse.     To  the  general  reader  such  a  brief  and  comprehen- 
sive tract  is  better  than  a  half  of  a  dozen  volumes. 

We  now  take  up  Dr.  Bigelow's  Address.     Count  Rumford  died  at  Au- 
teuil,  near  Paris,  on  the  21st  of  August  1814.     But  says  our  author — re^ 
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miniscitur  Argos — he  remembered  New  England;*  for  in  his  wills  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1812,  and  of  October,  1813,  he  has  bequeathed, — 
besides  other  legacies, — one  thousand  dollars  annually,  together  with  the 
reversion  of  other  sums  to  the  'University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  in  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  corporation,  overseers,  and  government 
of  that  university,  a  new  institution  and  professorship,  in  order  to  teach, 
by  regular  courses  of  academical  and  public  lectures,  accompanied  with 
proper  experiments,  the  utility  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  scienceSj 
for  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  indus- 
try, prosperity,  happiness,  and  well  being  of  society.'  Dr.  Bigelow  vvas 
elected  in  October  last  the  first  Kumford  professor;  and  his  Address  was 
delivered  at  the  inauguration  in  December.  We  shall  not  give  any  detail 
of  its  contents;  as  they  are  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  we  have 
often  heard  before, — an  account  of  what  the  inhabitants  of  New  England 
have  done  and  what  they  are  going  to  do  for  the  sciences.  We  are  sorry 
that  Dr.  Bigelow  could  not  get  along  without  so  much  repetition  of  we  and 
among  us;  by  which  our  readers  must  understand,  he  constantly  means 
New  England. 

'  We  have  had  little  of  the  parade  of  operation,  yet  we  have  sometimes 
seen  the  fruits  of  silent  efficiency  and  perseverance.  We  have  hai]  few 
learned  men,  but  many  useful  ones.  We  have  not  often  seen  individuals 
among  us,  like  the  laborious  Germans,  spending  their  lives  in  endless  ac- 
quisitions, while  perhaps  themselves  add  little  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge;  yet  we  have  had  men  of  original  talents,  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover  some  province  in  which  they  were  qualified  to 
be  serviceable  to  their  country  and  mankind.  We  have  had  ingenious 
mechanicians,  skilful  projectors,  profound  mathematicians,  and  men  well 
versed  in  the  useful  learning  of  their  time.  The  progress  of  our  internal 
improvements,  and  the  high  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  among  us,  as  well 
as  in  our  sister  states,  has  entitled  us  to  the  character  of  a  nation  of  in- 
ventors. The  individuals  who  have  originated  and  promoted  such  im- 
provements, have  often  been  men  unambitious  of  fame,  wliose  lives  have 
past  in  obscurity;  yet  tliere  have  sometimes  been  those  among  us,  whose 
labours  have  attracted  the  honourable  notice  of  foreigners,  and  reflected 
lustre  upon  the  country  of  their  birth.  It  has  even  been  our  fortune  to 
impose  obligations  on  others,  and  there  are  services  of  our  citizens  which 
are  now  better  known  than  their  names.  There  are  some  things  which, 
if  gathered  from  the  ashes  of  obscurity,  might  serve  to  shed  a  gleam  upon 
our  literary  reputation,  and  to  make  known  at  least  the  light  they  have 
kindled  for  others.  It  is  a  fact  perhaps  not  generally  realized,  that  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  all  of  them  are  in  a 
measure  indebted  for  their  birth  and  first  foundation  to  natives  or  inhabit- 
ants of  New  England.' 

Poems.     By  Lord  Byron.  New  York.   1817.   18mo.  pp.143. 
npHE  longest  poem  in  this  collection  is  a  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Ha- 
-'-    rold's  Pilgrimage.   It  opens  with  the  Pilgrim's  second  departure  from 
England; 

'  Whither  he  knew  not;  but  the  hour's  gone  by 

When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad  his  eye.' 

•  We  have  not  adhered  precisely  to  the  doctor's  translation;  for  we  question 
whether  all  the  classical  fraternity  of  Cambridge  can  make  'dulces'  mean 
'  rocky.' 
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He  goes  to  Waterloo;  writes  some  vigorous  stanzas  upon  the  subject^ 
passes  down  the  Rhine;  describes  its  banks,  as  he  describes  every  thing 
else, — with  force  and  faithfulness;  visits  Lausane;  describes  its  lake,  and 
there  leaves  us.  It  is  impossible  that  lord  Byron  should  ever  write  tamely; 
but  we  do  not  think  this  Third  Canto  is  so  good  as  the  two  others.  The 
author's  own  sufferings  and  feelings  engrossed  so  much  of  his  thoughts 
that  he  had  very  little  time  for  attention  to  any  thing  else.  The  most  ex- 
quisite passage  is  his  description  of  Leman. 

'  Clear,  placid  Leman,  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

'  It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dust,  yet  clear, 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more. 

'  He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes, 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment  tlien  is  still. 

There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill,  ' 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse    , 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

'  All  heayen  and  earth  are  still,-^though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep: — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still:  From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  luU'd  lake  and  mountain-coast. 
All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense. 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence.' 

As  a  contrast  we  should  have  extracted  the  stanza  which  describes  a 
storm  upon  the  lake, — were  it  not  concluded  in  the  following  lame  and 
impotent  line: — The  mountains  shake  their  sides 

'  As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth.' 

Of  the  other  poems  in  this  volume.  The  Prisoners  of  Chillon,  a  fable,  is 
by  far  the  best.     Besides  tliis  there  are  a  Sonnet  to  Chillon,  an  Apostro- 
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phe  to  Rousseau — Voltaire — Gibbon — and  De  Stael,  Stanzas  to 


Darkness,  Cbuichill's  Grave,  The  Dream,  The  Incantation,  and  Prome- 
theus;— of  all  which  the  one  called  Darkness  bears  the  most  characteristic 
marks  of  lord  Bjron's  g^enius.  We  never  recollect  to  have  read  any 
eighty  lines  which  contained  more  vigour  and  imagination. 

'  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars, 

Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 

RaUess,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 

Swung  blind  and  blackenmg  in  the  moonless  air; 

Mom  came  aud  went — and  came  and  brought  no  day, 

Ahd  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 

Of  this  their  desolation;  and  all  hearts 

Were  chill'd  into  a  selfish  j.raj'er  for  light: 

And  they  did  live  by  walchiires — and  the  thrones, 

The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts. 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 

Were  burnt  for  beacons;  cities  were  consumed. 

And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing  homes 

To  look  once  more  into  each  otlier's  face; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye, 

Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountain-torch: 

A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour 

They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunk* 

Extmguish'd  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

The  pall  of  a  past  world;  and  then  again 

With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howl'd:  the  wild  birds  shriek'd. 

And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 

And  flap  their  useless  wings;  the  wildest  brutes 

Came  tame  and  tremulous;  and  vipers  crawl'd 

And  twined  themselves  among  the  multilude, 

Hissing  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food; 

And  war,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more, 

Did  glut  himself  again; — a  meal  was  bought 

With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 

Gorging  himself  in  gloom:  no  love  was  left; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  deaths 

Immediate  and  inglorious;  and  the  pang 

Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 

Died,  and  their  bones  were  lombless  as  their  flesh; 

The  meiigre  by  the  meagre  were  devoured, 

Even  dogs  assail'd  iheir  masters,  all  save  one, 

And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 

The  birds  and  beasts  and  famith'd  men  at  bav. 
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Till  hung'er  clung  them,  or  the  dropping-  dead 

Lured  their  lank  jaws;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 

But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan 

And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 

Which  answered  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 

The  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees;  but  two 

Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 

And  they  were  enemies;  tliey  met  beside 

The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 

Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 

For  an  unholy  usage;  they  raked  up, 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 

The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 

Which  was  a  mockery;  then  they  lifted  up 

Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 

Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died — 

Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 

Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 

Famine  had  written  Fiend.     Tlie  world  was  void. 

The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 

Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 

A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 

And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths: 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal;  as  they  dropp'd 

They  slept  on  tlic  abyss  without  a  surge — 

The  waves  were  dead;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave^ 

The  moon,  their  mistress,  iiad  expired  before; 

The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air, 

And  the  clouds  perish'd;  Darkness  had  no  need 

Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  universe.' 
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Art.  I. — A  yournal  of  Science  and  the  Arts^  No.  III.  Edi- 
ted at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  by  William 
Thomas  Brande,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.  Prof.  Chem.  R.I.  Pub- 
lished Quarterly.  London.  October,  1816.  8vo.  pp.  222. 
"E  shall  in  future  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  each  Number  of 
this  very  useful  publication.  It  contains  perhaps  the  only 
adequate  account  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  scientific  world; 
and  we  think  we  shall  be  rendering  a  service  to  most  of  our 
readers  by  cursorily  reviewing  each  of  its  several  articles. 
They  will  perceive  that  the  Editor  has  himself  undeitaken 
to  give,  in  each  Number,  an  Analysis  of  the  scientific  Journals 
published  on  the  continent: — so  that  in  analyzing  the  contents 
of  his  own  Journal  we  shall  be  able  to  make  up  a  quarterly 
report  of  all  the  philosophical  news  in  the  old  world.  It  will 
frequently  be  beyond  our  power,  spatiis  exclusz  iniquis^  to  de- 
tail all  that  is  done  in  each  of  the  different  articles;' — but  then 
we  think  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  even  to  know  what  the  author 
is  about.. 

Art.  I.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  ofSensa  tion,  resulting  from 
the  Difference  of  Texture  in  the  sentient  Organ.  By  T.  R. 
Park,  M.B.F.L.S. 

This  article  is  supplementary  to  another  in  the  second  Num- 
ber— Oti  the  Lazvs  of  Sensation.    As  it  forms  a  part  of  an  exten- 
sive Inquiry,  however,  we  shall  say  nothing  of  its  contents  till 
the  whole  is  completed;  when  we  will  take  occasion  to  bring  the 
subject  before  our  readers  in  one  connected  review. 
Art.  II. — 4  Rcfiort  on  a  Memoir  by  Signor  Monticelli,  fierfietual 
Secretary    of  the   Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  JYafiles,  enti- 
tled, A  description  of  the  Eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  which  took 
place    on  the   25th  and  26th   of  December,   1813.  By  A.  B. 
Granville.  M.  D.  F.  L.   S.  M.  R.  C.  S.  8cc.  For.  Sec.  Geol. 
Sec. 

Since  1812  the  constant  eructation  of  lava  had  completely 
rounded  over  the    crater   of  Vesuvius;  insomuch  that   th»re 
VOL.  IX.  2'3 
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was  not,  upon  the  whole  volcanic  cone,  an  aperture  of  sufficient 
dimensions  for  the  vent  of  an  eruption.  On  the  eastern  side,  in- 
deed, there  was  an  opening  of  about  eleven  feet  in  diameter, 
which  continued  to  emit  ashes  and  pumice  stones; — and  there 
Avas,  besides,  on  the  north  side  a  smaller  aperture  which  kept 
up  an  impotent  eruption, — but  was  finallv  chocked  and  closed 
by  its  own  vomitings.  In  May  1812,  the  emissions  of  the 
larger  opening  were  accompanied  by  a  very  slight  quake  of  the 
earth;  but  it  passed  off  without  much  violence;  and  the  atinos- 
phere  became  clear,  serene,  and  insvifferably  warm.  The  win- 
ter of  1813  was  distinguished  for  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain 
and  snow:  yet  in  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  heat  of  spring 
had  scarcely  begun,  signor  Monticelli  observed  that  the  water 
in  the  chief  wells  of  Naples  had  fallen  upon  an  average  between 
eight  and  nine  feet.  On  the  17th  of  May  and  9th  of  June, — 
notwithstanding,  as  our  readers  know,  there  is  no  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides  in  the  Mediterranean, — the  sea  along  the  shores 
adjacent  to  Naples  receded  very  suddenly  to  the  distance  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  vards.  During  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  the  west  and  south  winds  brought  constant  rains; 
yet  the  water  in  the  Neapolitan  wells  continued  to  fall;  and  in 
that  particularly  which  supplied  the  great  fountain  of  Kesina, 
the  ultimate  depression  was  no  less  than  thirty-nine  feet  be- 
low the  common  level.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  too, 
the  mountain  itself  gave  evident  signs  of  being  in  labour.  De- 
tonations, attended  with  slight  oscillations  of  the  earth,  and 
followed  by  emissions  of  smoke,  ashes,  and  flame,  were  repeat- 
ed with  increasing  violence  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Au- 
gust; and  on  the  26th  of  that  month  a  gigantic  column  of  flame 
shot  up  from  the  crater,  amidst  reiterated  explosions,  and  was 
blown  by  the  fresh  north  east  wind  so  as  to  wave  towards  Tor- 
re del  Greco.  For  many  successive  nights  the  same  pheno- 
menon occurred;  but  the  moimtain  was  at  length  exhausted,  and 
every  thing  about  it  once  more  became  silent  and  calm. 

During  the  occurrences  of  August  the  temperature  of  the 
air  continually  increased;  and  in  one  particular  instance  the 
mercury  rose  from  66^  to  76®  of  Farenheit.  The  latter  tempe- 
rature continued  till  the  26th  and  28th  of  October;  during  the 
caliginous  nights  of  which  two  days  the  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, the  successive  flames  of  the  volcano,  and  the  deep  rumb- 
ling of  the  mountain,  contributed  to  inspire  the  inhabitants 
with  all  the  terrors  connected  with  the  apprehension  of  imme- 
diate death.  Then  came  a  heavy  rain,  mixed  with  hail;  all 
became  calm  again;  aor  did  ary  thing  memorable  take  place 
for  the  space  of  nearly  a  month.  On  the  25th  of  December, 
however,  the  atmosphere  became  dense  and  black:  the  sum- 
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niit  of  the  mountain  was  concealed  in  an  envelop  of  heacy 
clouds  which  had  been  accumulated  by  a  strong  easterly  gale; 
and,  towards  ten  in  the  morning,  a  few  detonations,  accompa- 
nied by  the  quaking  of  the  earth, '  announced,  too  well,  what 
was  the  event  to  be  apprehended.'  The  wind  soon  after  shifted 
a  little  to  the  north;  the  clouds  were  gradually  dispersed;*  the 
bellowings  of  the  mountain  became  louder;  and,  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  a  most  violent  and  deafening  explosion  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  lofty  column  of  dense  black  smoke,  which  soon  filled  the 
basin — overran — and  was  seen  descending  on  all  sides.  In  the 
mean  time,  too,  the  mouth  of  1812  was  doing  its  share  by 
throwing  out  with  incredible  fury,  and  in  every  direction, 
smoke,  ashes,  and  ignited  stones. 

Night  added  greatly  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The 
torrents  of  lava  which  descended  the  mountain,  and  were  oc- 
casionally obscured  or  hidden  by  the  intervention  of  black 
smoke, — the  huge  masses  of  burning  matter  which  leaped,  and 
thundered  down  its  sides, — the  showers  of  red-hot  rocks,  flints, 
and  pumice-stones  which  were  seen  falling  through  the  air, 
accompanied  by  the  tremendous  explosions  which  made  the 
whole  mountain  tremble,  and  shook  the  largest  houses  in  Na- 
ples,—all  contributed  to  overwhelm  the  spectator  with  terror, 
and  to  shrink  hiiii  into  a  sense  of  his  own  littleness  and  impo- 
tence. A  short  respite  was  given  to  him  b}^  a  calm; — but  it  was 
only  to  confound  him  the  more  by  the  eruption  which  followed. 
On  the  26th  all  the  phenomena  of  the  preceding  day  were  repeat- 
ed with  augmented  violence;  insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  subjacent  villages  were  obliged  to  desert  their  houses  in  or- 
der to  escape  a  deluge  of  consuming  fire.  By  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  however,  the  mountain  was  about  exhausted;  and  nothing 
could  now  be  seen,  except  a  languid  emission  of  black  smoke, 
with  showers  of  coarse  volcanic  sand.  With  some  immaterial 
alterations  the  volcano  continued  in  this  state  till  the  month  of 
May,  1814;  during  the  9th  and  24th  of  which  there  were  show- 
ers of  rain  and  red-hot  sand,  that  destroyed  vegetation  where- 
ever  they  fell. 

Three  days  after  the  last  violent  eructation,  signor  Monti- 
celli  was  enabled  to  attain  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  though 
even  then  his  eyes  were  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  volumes  of 
smoke,  and  his  nose  by  the  strong  smell  of  muriatic  vapours. 
At  intervals  the  surface  of  the  cone  was  pierced  with  small 
holes;  which,  in  consequence  of  their  emitting  smoke,  were  cal- 

*  We  have  here  followed  S.  Monticelli's  account  of  the  matter:— but, 
for  ourselves,  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  north-easterly  wind  should  dJB- 
eipate  clouds  which  had  been  gathered  by  an  easterly  one.. 
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led  fwnarole:  the  ground  was  covered  '  with  saline  sublima- 
tions of  various  colours  with  perfectly  crystallized  modifica- 
tions;' and  here  and  there  were  '  large  solid  masses  formed  by 
the  conglomeration  of  porous  lava,  pumice-stones,  and  sco- 
riae, held  firmly  together  by  some  tenacious  substances.'  Some 
of  the  sublimations  were  deliquescent;  and  the  red  and  yellow 
in  particular,  furnished  a  reddish-yellow  liquid  which  stained 
paper  and  the  skin.  It  had  an  astringent  taste — a  muriatic 
smell — reddened  litn^us-paper — possessed  an  oily  fluidity;  and 
according  to  an  analysis  by  professor  Conti  of  Rome,  was 
found  to  contain  20  parts  of  iron,  10  of  alumina,  6.14  of  lime, 
9.97  of  free  muriatic  acid,  and  53.89  of  water. — In  April,  1814, 
signor  Monticelli  revisited  the  mountain;  and '  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find,  that  a  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  deeply  affect- 
ing the  fauces,  had  succeeded  to  that  ot  muriatic  acid,  and  that 
instead  of  the  muriatic  salts,  the  openings  and  fumarole  still 
remaining,  were  thickly  lined  with  sulphur  and  sulphate  of 
lime.'  Some  lava,  too,  which  the  signor  had  before  considered 
as  grumous,  was  now  found  covered  with  crystallized  oligistic 
iron;  '  a  circumstance  which  calls  to  mind  (adds  the  Reporter, 
Mr.  Granville)  the  cmnous  facts  which  I  lately  had  the  honour 
of  noticing,  in  my  Report  on  M.  Methuon's  Memoir  on  natu- 
ral cystallization.'  We  have  turned  back  to  the  paper  here 
alluded  to, — and,  as  it  contains  what,  we  think,  may  be  new  to 
mineralogists  in  this  country,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
laying  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  article. 

M,  Methuon,  one  of  the  chief  engineers  of  the  French 
mines,  has  published  what  he  calls  A  Discovery  of  the  Manner 
in  which  are  formed  earth}'  and  metallic  Crystals,  not  of  a  sa- 
line Nature;  and  pretendst  o  have  devised  an  apparatus  by  which 
such  crystals  may  be  artificially  obtained.  He  aims  at  over- 
throwing the  system  of  Haii}^;  and  his  theory  is, — that  crystals 
are  not  the  immediate  consequence  of  undisturbed  solution  or 
fusion;  but  are  produced,  in  the  dry  way  and  in  the  open  air, 
by  the  decomposition  of  amorphous  crystallizable  masses,  the 
particles  of  which  arrange  themselves  during  the  process,  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws  of  attraction. — His  facts  are  these.  In 
a  mineralogical  excursion  upon  the  island  of  Elba  he  came 
across  a  block  of  argillaceous  shistus  with  pyrites, — which  he 
found,  upon  examination,  to  be  covered  with  several  capillary 
crystals  of  alum  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  rock  was  already  decomposed  to  the  depth  of  one 
and  a-half  of  an  inch;  and,  conjecturing  that  these  two  phenome- 
na might  be  ultimately  connected  with  each  other,  M.  Methuon 
reared  a  shelter  over  the  mineral  and  used  frequently  to  go  and 
watch  the  progress  of  its  alterations.  Every  day  the  crystals  grew 
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larger,  and  the  decomposition  deeper^  insomuch  that  at  the  end 
of  two  months  the  size  of  the  former  was  doubled,  and  the 
depth  of  the  latter  proportionally  increased.  As  these  sa- 
line crystals  were  evidently  the  result  of  a  union  between  the 
argil  of  the  rock  and  the  acid  formed  by  the  contact  of  the  at- 
mospheric air  with  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites,  M.  Methuon 
was  struck  with  an  idea,  that  the  crystallization  of  earthy  and 
metallic  substances  might  be  effected  by  a  process  somewhat 
analogous.  Experiments  were  accordingly  instituted;  and  the  au- 
thor finally  succeeded  in  procuring  earthy  and  metallic  crystals  in 
precisely  the  manner  he  had  anticipated.  He  transported  from 
Piedmont, — where  he  had  been  on  a  mission, — some  crystal- 
lizable  and  shapeless  masses  of  alaite,  garnet,  green  idocrase, 
pyroxene,  and  amorphous  pyrites;  out  of  all  which  he  composed 
a  sort  of  artificial  mountain  on  his  chimney  piece,  and  passed 
many  anxious  days  and  weeks  in  observing  what  it  was  likely 
to  bring  forth.  At  length  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  crys- 
tals of  all  these  substances  emerge  from  the  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture; small  prisms  of  pyroxene  appearing  first,  and  afterwards 
in  succession,  the  summits  of  cr\^stallized  alaite,  and  the  planes 
of  garnet,  of  idocrase,  and  of  peridot. 

His  observations  were  equally  successful: — and  in  one  in- 
stance, indeed,  he  caught  nature  (says  the  reporter)  in  the  very 
act  of  forming  crystals  of  quartz  on  a  mass  of  silico-calcareous 
earth.  He  had  previously  removed  from  the  surface  every 
sign  of  pre-existing  crystallization,  and  left  it  for  a  few  weeks 
to  its  o"svn  operations.  Points  of  rocky-crystal  first  appeared; 
then  the  pyramidal  summits;  and  finally  the  prism  itself; 
the  mass  all  the  w^hile  diminishing  as  the  crystal  grew  more  and 
more  diaphanous.  The  process  continued;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
and  twenty  months  there  were  on  the  rock  six  beautiful  crystals 
of  quartz  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  one-third  in  diameter;  while  the  silico-calcareous  stone 
around  them  was  excavated  in  a  like  proportion.  It  is  just  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  rock  was  not  continually  dry;  for 
though  M.  Methuon  says  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  waves,  he 
acknowledges  that,  in  tempestuous  weather,  its  exposed  surface 
was  often  bedewed  by  the  spray.  His  other  observations  were  not 
so  ambiguous.  While  in  Piedmont  he  removed  some  indis- 
tinct crystals  from  an  amorphous  mass  of  alaite  and  garnet; 
and  in  the  course  of  six  years  had  the  satisfaction  of  gathering 
a  second  and  a  third  crop  of  new  and  beautiful  crystals.  He 
details  a  number  of  other  observations  and  experiments  which 
appear  to  be  equally  cogent;  and  then  draws  the  general  con- 
clusions of  his  hypothesis, — '  that  the  natural  process  of  crys- 
tallization originally  begins  in  a  partial  decomposition  of  the 
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surface  of  the  crystallizable  fossil;  that  from  certain  spots  of 
this  surface,  when  it  has  first  begun,  the  decomposition  proceeds 
in  sti'aight  and  narrow  hnes  to  other  similar  spots  (somewhat, 
perhaps,  like  the  incipient  congelation  of  water),  which  in  their 
turn,  send  forth  similar  lines,  sometimes  parallel  to  the  former, 
at  other  times  crossing  each  other  at  right,  acute,  or  obtuse 
angles;  thus  dividing,  or,  more  commonly  speaking,  carving 
or  engraving  the  surface  of  the  fossil  into  several  compartments, 
Avhich  become,  by  a  continuance  of  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion, as  many  distinct  pieces,  constituting  the  body  of  the  crys- 
tal in  its  rough  state; — and  lastly,  that  during  the  process,  the 
substances  of  a  diiferent  nature,  contained  in  the  mineral,  sepa- 
rate, and  arrange  themselves,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  same 
compartment,  the  fossil  mass  continuing  to  be  solid  and  hard, 
hut  fragil  and  easy  to  be  broken;  the  author  having  often  broken 
between  his  fingers,  some,  which  had  before  withstood  the 
strongest  percussions.'  As  corollaries  to  the  theoiy  he  insists, 
'  1st, — that  crystals  begin  to  form  at  their  summit,  edges,  and 
solid  angles:  2dly, — that  nature  produces,  by  a  direct  process, 
all  simple  and  compound  crystals,  without  first  forming  a 
nucleus  in  the  latter:  3dly, — that  the  matter  serving  to  form  the 
crystals  (called  by  himself,  crystaliizahle  matter),  is  in  the  state 
of  a  solid  mass  before,  and  continues  in  that  same  state  during 
the  whole  process  of  crystallization:  and  4thly, — that  crystal- 
lizable matter  is  that  which  has  filled,  by  infiltration,  the  chasms 
and  clefts  of  mountains  and  the  cavities  of  rocks;  which  com- 
poses the  veins,  the  stilactites,  and  the  stilagmitis;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  that  which  constitutes  accidental  formations  found  in 
blocks,  nodules.  Sec.  within  large  masses.'  Such  is  the  outline  of 
M.  Methuon's  system;  and  it  mu^st  be  acknowledged,  we  think, 
to  be  pretty  well  supported  by  the  facts  which  he  has  adduced. 
The  author  is  said  to  be  a  person  of  unquestionable  veracity: — 
And  even  if  he  had  made  too  favourable  a  report  of  his  own 
experiments  and  observations,  we  have  an  account  of  similar 
ones  in  this  country'  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  would  seem 
to  establish  the  hypothesis  upon  a  pretty  sure  foundation.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  there  are  crystallizations  of  feld- 
spar in  masses  of  sienite,  which  are  attended  by  all  the  pheno- 
mena described  by  M.  Methuon,  and  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  our  own  mineralogists  as  of  more  recent  formation 
than  the  masses  of  which  they  constitute  a  part.  It  must  be 
confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  M,  Methuon's  facts 
are  rather  contradictorv  of  his  hypothesis.  It  appears  to  us 
pretty  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  successive  augmentation 
of  the  crystals  which  he  caused  to  be  produced,  is  little  calcu- 
lated to  favour  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  originate  in  a 
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nucleus,  but  commenced  their  formation  at  the  summit,  edges, 
and  solid  angles.  In  all  his  experiments,  too,  he  was  obliged 
to  water  the  beds  in  which  his  crops  were  growing: — And  per- 
aps  the  only  ligitimate  conclusion  is,  that,  in  all  cases  of 
crystallization,  the  substances  need  not  be  dissolved  any  farther 
than  partially  to  overcome  the  mechanical  adhesion  of  the  par- 
ticles. We  offer  it  only  b}^  way  of  quer>\ 
Art.  111.— -General  Views  of  Vegetable  Wature.    From  the  French 

of  C.  F.  Brisseau  Mirbel,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

Paris,  1815. 

This  paper  begins  with  some  general  observations  upon  the 
laws  which  nature  observes  in  the  distribution  of  plants.  All 
sorts  of  soil,  situation,  and  temperature,  have  vegetables,  as 
well  as  animals,  peculiar  to  themselves;  though  it  is  true  of 
both  that  a  vastly  gi-eater  number  of  species  can  stand  a  very 
warai  climate,  than  are  capable  of  enduring  a  very  cold  one.  It 
has  been  computed  that  at  Spitzberg,  near  the  80th  degree  of 
latitude,  there  are  but  30  species  of  plants;  in  Lapland,  10 
degrees  lower,  about  534;  in  Iceland,  five  degrees  farther  south, 
about  552;  in  Swtjden,  which  ext;.nds  to  the  55th  degree, 
about  1300;  in  Brandenburgh,  between  the  52d  aiid  54th  de- 
gi'ees,  2000:  in  Piedmont,  between  the  43d  and  46th  degrees, 
2800;  in  Jamaica,  between  the  17th  and  19th  degrees,  nearly 
4000;  and  in  Madagascar,  between  the  13th  and  24th,  more 
than  5000.  About  the  same  proportion  holds  in  respect  to  the 
vigour  and  beauty  of  vegetation;  the  stalks,  flowers,  and  leaves 
of  the  equatorial  plants,  being  stronger,  more  brilliant,  and 
more  ample  than  they  are  on  those  in  the  more  northern  lati- 
tudes. Some  vegetables  which  are  only  herbs  in  the  temperate 
zone,  become  trees  in  the  torrid;  while  flowers  of  no  beauty  at 
all  in  the  north,  are  brilliant  and  enchanting  on  the  equator.  In 
these  respects,  however,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
eastern  and  western  continent;  the  different  parts  of  North 
America  presenting  a  far  richer  vegetation  than  those  of  the 
correspondent  latitudes  of  France  and  England.  Whether  the 
difference  be  owing  to  a  radical  superiority  of  soil,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine.  No  doubt  '  there  are  beauties  (as  our 
author  says)  in  a  land  yet  wild  and  savage,  which  disappear  at 
the  approach  of  civilization;'  and  when  our  own  country  l)e- 
comes  as  old  and  as  highly  cultivated  as  France  and  England 
are  now,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  true  that  '  the  single  genus  of 
the  oak  comprehends  within  the  United  States  more  species 
than  Europe  reckons  within  the  whole  amount  of  its  trees.' 
The  vegetation  of  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  resembles  that  of 
the  same  latitudes  in  Europe;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  gieater  contrast  than  is  exhibited  in  the  aspects  which 
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each  respectively  puts  on  in  the  parallel  regions  of  the  south. 
As  we  approach  the  equator,  the  ordinary  causes  of  vegetation 
augment  the  size  and  increase  the  beauty  of  European  plants; 
while  the  absence  of  water,  and  the  prevalence  of  parching 
winds,  conti-ibute  to  stint  the  growth  of  those  which  would 
otherwise  flourish  in  the  southern  parts  of  Asia.  There  is 
nothing,  we  believe,  in  the  vegetation  of  the  various  parts 
of  Africa,  where  there  is  vegetation  at  all,  which  peculiarly 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  parallel  latitudes  in  South 
America;  and  we  are  assured  it  is  true  of  both  continents,  that, 
towards  the  antarctic  pole,  there  are  no  plants  which  produce 
fruit  for  the  food  of  man. 

Light,  heat,  and  moisture,  our  readers  all  know,  are  the 
three  great  supporters  of  vegetation.  We  know  not  precisely 
how  light  affects  any  living  thing;  but,  without  it,  a  plant 
loses  nearly  all  its  distinctive  qualities, — '  spindles  itself  out,' 
as  our  author  says, — and  becomes  a  feeble,  gracile,  and  tasteless 
excrescence  of  the  earth.  M.  Mirbel  pretends  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon;  and  we  shall  give  our  readers  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  for  themselves  how  v/ell  he  succeeds. 

'  The  way  that  light  acts  upon  this  class  of  the  creation,  is  prin- 
cipally in  separating  the  elementary  parts  of  the  water  and  carbo- 
nic acid  contained  in  them,  and  in  extricating  the  oxygen  of  the 
latter.  The  carbon  of  the  acid,  with  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of 
the  water,  from  the  bases  of  the  gums,  resins,  and  oils,  Avhich  flow 
in  the  vessels  or  fill  the  cells.  These  juices  nourish  the  mem- 
branes, and  induce  the  woody  state  in  them;  and  they  do  this  in 
proportion  as  the  light  is  stronger  and  its  action  more  prolonged. 
Thus  we  see  that  darkness  and  light  have  eff'ects  directly  opposite 
upon  vegetables.  Darkness  favours  the  length  of  their  growth  by 
keeping  up  the  pliancy  of  their  parts;  light  consolidates  them,  and 
stops  growth  by  favouring  nutrition.  It  should  follow  that  a  fine 
race  of  vegetables,  one  that  unites  in  due  proportion,  size  and 
strength,  depends  in  part  upon  the  proper  reciprocation  of  nights 
and  days.  Now  in  the  northernmost  regions,  plants  go  through 
all  the  stages  of  growth  at  a  time  when  the  sun  no  longer  quits 
the  horizon;  and  the  light,  of  which  they  experience  the  unremit- 
ting effect,  hardens  them  before  they  have  time  to  lengthen.  So 
their  growth  is  quick,  but  of  short  duration;  they  are  robust,  but 
undersized.' — p.  48. 

We  never  knew  before  that  pure  light  had  the  power  of  i'e- 
ducing  water  and  carbonic  acid  to  their  elements;  and  though 
the  explication  of  our  author  is  very  ingenious,  we  confess  it 
does  not  strike  us  as  very  conclusive.  The  effects  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  much  more  satisfactorily  pointed  out;  but  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  we  apprehend,  to  develop  the  hidden 
rnodus  in  which  any  of  these  causes  operate.  It  has  been 
proved  by  hygrometrical  experiments  that  the  moisture  of  the 
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air  increases  as  we  approach  the  equator:  and  indeed  we  do  not 
want  to  learn  from  a  hygrometer,  that  e\'aporation  upon  the 
earth's  surface  must  be  more  copious  where  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  more  intense.  Plants  differ  from  all  other  living  things 
in  being  destitute  of  locomotion;  and  it  has  been  observed  by 
sir  Joseph  Banks  that  nature  has  abundantly  prevented  the 
evils  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  such  a  de- 
ficiency, by  distributing  over  their  surface  a  multitude  of 
mouths  or  pores,  which  are  fitted  to  absorb  whatever  mois- 
ture may  come  within  their  reach.  An  excess  of  heat,  of  coM, 
of  light,  or  of  moisture  will  be  evidently  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion; though  perhaps  no  injury  can  result  from  the  highest 
degree  of  either,  which  proceeds  from  the  unassisted  operations 
of  natural  causes;  and  the  general  conclusion  is,  that  we  can 
expect  to  find  vegetation  in  its  most  perfect  form  only  on  the 
equator;  where  the  strongest  heat  from  the  sun  is  tempered  by 
the  greatest  cold  from  evaporation, — and  where  the  twelve 
hours  of  light  are  succeeded  by  an  equal  period  of  darkness. 

The  same  phenomena  which  attend  vegetation  as  we  ap- 
proach the  poles  are  also  discernible  as  we  ascend  the  great 
mountains  of  the  globe.     There  is  this  difference  however, — 
that  the  former  succeed  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations, 
while  the  latter  follow  each  other  in  such  very  rapid  succes- 
sion, that  the  height  of  4  or  5000  yards  in  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  earth  produces  as  distinct  alterations  as  the  distance  of  20C0 
leagues  between  the  equator  and  the  poles.     The  causes  are, 
in  both  instances  the  same; — a  diminution  of  heat,  an  increased 
dryness  of  air,  and  a  protracted  duration  of  light; — to  which 
must  also  be  added,  a  decrease  of  depth  in  the  volume  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  scarcity  of  those  substances  abounding  with 
carbon,  which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
bodies.     The  extraction  of  heat  by  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  depth  or  shal- 
lowness of  the  volume  through  which  they  pass;  and  though 
the  evaporation  is  more  easily  produced  when  the  stratum  of 
air  is  the   shallower  and  the  more  rarefied, — yet  heat  enough 
does  not  get  at  vaporizable  substances  to  fill  the  atmosphere 
with  any  great  quantity  of  moisture.     The  substances  contain- 
ing carbon  are  generally  wrecks  of  organized  bodies;  which  the 
rains  as  well  as  the  water  of  springs  are  constantly  carrying 
down  into  the  valleys.     The  summits  of  mountains  are  longer 
in  the  light  than  the  bases;  because  they  are  first  to  wish  the 
sun  good  morning  and  the  last  to  bid  him  adieu. — I'he  phe- 
nomena here  spoken  of  were  remarked  a  great  while  ago;  and 
Linnaeus  himself  alludes  to  them,  wher^  he  says, '  the  different 
VOL.  IX.  24 
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kinds  of  plants  show  by  their  stations  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  earth/ 

'These  remarks  upon  the  nutrition  of  plants,  lead  us  to  address 
you  shortly  on  the  most  prominent  results  produced  by  vegeta- 
tion, and  here  we  shall  conclude 

'All  is  connected  in  the  vast  system  of  the  globe,  and  order  ema- 
nates from  the  equipoise  of  conflicting  phenomena.  Animals 
carry  off  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  replacing  it  by  carbonic 
acid  gas;  and  are  thus  at  work  to  adulterate  the  constitution  of  the 
air  and  render  it  unfit  for  respiration.  Vegetables  take  up  acid 
gas,  retain  the  carbon,  and  give  out  oxygen;  and  are  thus  purify- 
ing the  air  tainted  by  animals,  and  re-establishing  the  necessary 
proportions  between  its  elements.  In  Europe,  while  our  vegeta- 
bles, stripped  by  the  severity  of  the  season  of  their  foliage,  no 
longer  yield  the  air  contributing  to  life,  the  salutary  gas  is  borne  to 
us  by  trade-winds  from  the  southernmost  regions  of  America. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  intermingle  thus  the  va- 
rious strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  keep  its  constitution  uniform 
in  all  seasons  and  at  all  elevations.  The  substances  which  are 
produced  by  the  dissolution  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  dilu- 
ted with  water,  are  absorbed  by  plants,  and  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  nourishment  by  which  they  are  maintained;  plants,  in  their 
turn,  become  the  food  of  animals,  and  these  again  the  prey  of 
others  which  subsist  on  flesh.  In  spite  of  this  perpetual  state  of 
war  and  destruction,  nothing  perishes,  for  all  is  regenerated.  Na- 
ture has  ordained  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  organized  beings 
should  depend  the  one  upon  the  other  for  support;  and  that  both 
the  life  and  death  of  individuals  should  be  equally  serviceable  in 
keeping  up  the  races  of  them.'  p  p.  58,  59. 

Art.  IV. — On  the    Use   of  Clavus  or  the  Ergot  of  Bye,  in  Medi- 
cine.    By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  clavus,  or  ergot  of  grain,  consists  in  the  enlargement 
and  elongation  of  the  seeds, — by  which  they  are  projected  from 
the  spike  or  panicle  to  which  they  belong, — acquire  a  dark 
colour,  an  unpleasant  taste,  become  irregular  in  their  form, 
brittle  in  their  texture,  and  incapable  of  germination.  Rye  is 
afflicted  more  than  any  other  grain  with  this  sort  of  disease; 
though  it  is  occasionally  found  in  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  The 
attention  of  the  physicians  of  New  England  was  drawn  to  the 
investigation  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  ergot,  in  conse- 
quence oi  its  being  suspected  as  a  cause  of  the  spotted  fever; 
a  suspicion  which  would  never  have  had  place  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  existed  in  the  country 
before  the  appearance  of  the  spotted  fever,  and  before  it  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  any  medicinal  properties.  Vari- 
ous experiments  were  made  with  the  clavus  of  rye;  and  the  ge- 
neral result  was  that  large  doses  of  the  decoction  produced 
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head-ach,  and  temporary  febrile  symptoms, — while  a  dose  of 
ten  grains  or  half  a  drachm  was  very  efficacious  in  abridging 
the  time  and  increasing  the  pains  of  parturition.  It  is  now 
used  for  this  purpose  by  the  practitioners  of  New  England, 
and  will  probably  be  adopted  before  long  by  their  brethren  on 
the  other  continent. 

Art.  V. — Some  Remarks  on  the  Jrts  of  India,  with  Miscellaneous 
Observations  on  various  subjects.     By  H.  Scott,  M.  D. 

This  is  Dr  Scott's  second  paper  upon  the  arts  of  India.  In 
the  first  he  goes  on  to  state,  as  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  ob- 
servation, that  cancer,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  scrofula  and  schirr- 
hus  are  not  known  as  original  diseases  in  that  counti-y;  and  then 
suggests  the  question, — whether  these  diseases  have  not  some 
connexion  in  their  origin  and  in  their  nature? — The  stone,  the 
gout,  and  the  acute  rheumatism  occur  very  rarely  between  the 
tropics; — but  all  the  diseases  which  are  seated  on  the  liver 
and  the  spleen  appear  much  more  frequently  than  in  the 
northern  latitudes.  The  volume  of  the  liver  is  increased  in 
consequence  of  high  temperature,  little  motion,  and  plentiful 
diet; — the  same  causes  that  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  epi- 
curean Germans  to  produce  overgrown  livers  of  geese  and  of 
ducks. — In  the  remainder  of  this  article  Dr.  Scott  details  his 
experience  respecting  the  use  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  in  all  those 
diseases  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  incurable, 
except  by  mercury.  Scrofula,  syphilis,  and  pseudosyphilis, 
may  all  be  cured,  he  thinks,  by  the  internal  and  external  appli- 
cation of  a  liquor  compounded  of  three  parts  of  nitric,  and 
one  of  muriatic  acid.  He  does  not  give  any  specific  dii-ections 
for  its  internal  use.  It  is  applied  externally  by  bathing  the 
body,  (the  feet  and  legs  only,  once  or  twice  a  day  in  this  cli- 
mate) with  water  acidulated  till  the  taste  is  about  as  pungent 
as  that  of  vinegar,  or  till  it  prick  the  skin  a  little,  after  being 
exposed  to  its  action  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Like  mer- 
cury it  has  an  inflammatory  effect  upon  the  gums;  though  it 
never  produces  the  nauseous  smell  or  fa;tid  ulcerations  which 
always  accompany  the  old  specific.  After  all.  Dr.  Scott  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  his  nitro-muriatic  acid  will,  in  all  re- 
spects, be  a  valuable  substitute  for  mercury;  but  he  cries  out— - 
fiat  experimentum;  and  says  he  is  ready  to  give  up  his  opinion, 
provided  any  of  the  faculty  will  demonstrate  its  fallacy;  ending 
in  a  scholar-like  way  with — Alter  erit  tum  Typhis. 

In  the  second  communication  we  have  an  account  of  the  in- 
struments and  of  the  operation  by  which  the  Indians  contrive 
to  remove  the  opake  ciystalline  lens.  They  use  two  instru- 
ments; the  first  of  which  is  a  steel  lancet,  very  nearly  like  our 
'jwn,  except  that,  in  order  to  penetrate  so  dense  a  membrane 
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as  the  sclerotic  coat,  it  becomes  thicker  more  suddenly  to- 
wards the  handle; — ^the  second  is  a  tapering  cylinder  of  brass 
which  suddenly  grows  very  small  at  the  lesser  end,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  three-sided  pyramid  with  a  blunt  apex.  The 
operator  desires  his  patient  to  look  attentively  at  some  object; 
and  dexterously  inserts  the  lancet,  where  our  own  physicians 
insert  it, — a  little  behind  the  cornea,  and  a  little  below  the  axis. 
He  then  introduces  his  cylinder;  and,  after  slowly  displacing 
and  removing  the  lens  below  the  transparent  cornea,  he  suffers 
the  instrument  to  hang  by  its  neck,  and  lays  his  patient's  head 
upon  a  pillow,  with  the  eyes  covered  with  wet  cushions,  till  the 
spasms  excited  by  the  operation  have  entirely  subsided.  The 
eye  is  then  examined;  and  if  the  lens  has  been  effectually  re- 
moved, the  patient's  head  is  bound  up  with  the  cushions  as  be- 
fore, and  for  a  week  he  is  kept  in  darkness  and  fed  upon  boiled 
rice. — The  vise  of  two  instruments,  instead  of  one,  is  certainly 
a  clumsy  mode  of  operation.  And  the  fact,  that  our  own  phy- 
sicians, after  the  example  of  Celsus,  employ  the  same  tool  for  the 
whole  work,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Scott  as  one  proof,  among 
others,  that  the  science  of  Greece  was  not  borrowed,  so  exten- 
sively as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  from  that  of  the  orien- 
tal nations.  It  is  certainly  in  the  doctor's  favour,  that  there 
never  was,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  a  very  frequent  inter- 
course between  India,  Eg)  pt,  and  Greece:  and  his  supposition 
is  still  farther  con-oborated  by  the  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  Arabic  digits  into  Europe.  According  to 
Matthew  Paris,  they  were  brought  from  Athens  by  one  John 
Basingstoke,  about  the  year  1240;  while  some  suppose  on  the 
other  hand  that  they  were  first  carried  into  Spain  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  afterwards  got  into  France,  about  the  year  1000. 
Upon  either  supposition,  however,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that, 
if  so  useful  a  help  to  numeration  had  been  known  to  Greece  in 
her  earliest  days,  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  place  of  their  own  awkward  numerals,  and  conse- 
quently circulated  through  Europe  before  so  late  a  period  as 
the  eleventh  century.  We  have  no  room  to  enter  into  the 
question;  but  we  confess  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Scott  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  probability. 

Art.  VI. — Sandwich  Islands.  Voyage  round  the  World.  By 
Archibald  Campbell,  a  Mariner.  1816. 
When  captain  Cook  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
1778,  Tereoboo  was  the  king  of  Owhyhee;  Teteree,  of  Mora- 
tai;  and  Pedeoranne,  of  Wahoo,  and  those  to  the  leeward.  Ta- 
maahmaah,  the  only  brother  of  Tereoboo  (called  Maiha-mai- 
ha,  in  Cook's  Voyage)  has  since  contrived  to  subdue  the  whole 
group:  to  get  himself  a  fleet  of  about  sixty  small  vessels;  and 
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to  advance  his  subjects  in  civilization  a  great  way  beyond  the 
progress  which  the  natives  of  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  have 
hitherto  made.  They  take  dollars,  as  well  as  muskets,  and 
other  European  goods,  in  exchange  for  fresh  provisions,  live 
stock,  salt  and  other  articles  of  out-fit:  they  breed  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep, — rent  farms  from  their  chiefs,  whom  they  pay  in 
kind,  and  who,  again,  hold  their  land  from  the  king  and  are 
bound  to  furnish  him  with  subsidies;  and  they  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  imitating  the  few  whites  who  reside  among  them, 
that  many  are  already  good  carpenters,  coopers,  blacksmiths, 
and  taylors. — Wahoo  is  the  present  residence  of  Tamaahmaah. 
The  natives  are  all  trained  to  arms;  though  the  only  force  kept 
on  foot  is  a  guard  of  about  fifty  men, — who  do  duty  about  the 
king's  residence,  and  who  go  through  with  the  military  exercises 
(sa)  s  our  author)  with  a  great  deal  more  rapidity  than  preci- 
sion. His  present  majesty, — '  one  of  those  great  men  (says  the 
editor  of  the  Journal)  who  go  before  their  age,' — holds  out 
every  encouragement  for  whites  to  remain  in  his  dominions; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  never  tempts  any  person  to  desert  his 
ship;  and  suffers  every  sojourner  to  leave  the  island  exactly 
when  he  pleases.  Campbell  asked  him  if  he  might  have  liberty 
to  return  home?  '  Yes,'  said  he:  '  go  if  your  belly  tells  you  to 
go;  and  give  my  compliments  to  king  George.'  He  encou- 
rages his  subjects  to  make  voyages  in  the  ships  which  touch  at 
the  island;  and  a  native  of  Owhyhee  is  now  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  The  king's  residence  is 
built  in  the  European  style.  He  had  two  wives;  and  when 
Campbell  left  the  island,  was  about  to  take  a  third.  Some  con- 
victs, who  escaped  to  his  dominions  from  New  South  Wales, 
have  introduced  distillation  among  the  natives;  and  the  use  of 
ava  is  now  giving  way  to  that  of  ardent  spirits.  All  these  facts 
should  not  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  this  country  as  merely 
the  parts  of  an  amusing  story;  for  though  a  formal  surrender 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  long  ago  made  to  England,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  United  States  are  the  nation  which  is 
going  to  be  most  affected  by  their  increase  in  civilization  and 
wealth. 
Art.   Vn.    JVotice    resfiecting    Travels    towards    the    Interior   of 

South  Africa^  in  the  years  1811-1815.    By  William  John  Bur- 

chell,  Esq. 

Mr.  Burchell  started  from  Cape  Town  in  June,  1811;  and 
after  spending  four  years  in  fruitless  attempts  to  make  the  lazy 
Hottentots  accompany  him  as  far  as  he  wanted  to  go  into  the 
interior,  he  returned  to  Cape  Town  again  on  the  13th  of  April,- 
1815.  This  article  is  only  a  brief  sketch  of  his  journey ings  in 
various  directions;    and,  indeed,  as  the   traveller   is  himself 
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about  to  publish  the  results  of  his  observation,  he  very  pru- 
dently forbore  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Brande  any  more  infor- 
mation than  would  serve  to  make  his  readers  eager  for  the  rest. 
Mr.  Burchell  says  '•  he  had  the  good  fortune,  not  enjoyed  per- 
haps by  any  former  traveller,  to  be  admitted  without  reserve 
into  the  domestic  circles  of  the  natives;'  and  we  may,  of  course, 
expect  him  to  give  us  a  more  perfect  delineation  of  their  real 
character  than  could  have  been  done  by  those  who  went  before 
him. 

'  During  the  whole  journey  of  nearly  four  years,  he  never, 
except  in  three  instances,  slept  in  a  house.  The  result  of  his  tra- 
vels is  an  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  apart  of  Africa  not  before 
explored,  and  an  investigation  of  many  parts  already  known,  and 
made  more  at  leisure  than  by  former  ti-avellers,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  for  permitting  an  undisguised  view 
of  their  inhabitants:  multiplied  observations,  both  geographical 
and  astronomical,  from  which  a  correct  map  of  his  track  may  be 
expected:  above  five  hundred  sketches  and  drawings,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  landscapes,  portraits,  natural  history,  &.C.:  very  large 
collections  in  natural  history,  comprising  a  hundred  and  twenty 
skins  of  quadrupeds,  amongst  which  are  a  male  and  female  ca- 
melopardalis;  and  many  animals  hitherto  undescribed:  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  birds,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  different  spe- 
cies: above  seventy  amphibia:  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
insects,  the  number  of  distinct  species  of  which  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained: an  herbarium  in  particularly  fine  preservation,  amounting 
to  above  forty  thousand  specimens,  including  the  duplicates;  the 
number  of  species  contained  in  which  is  not  at  present  known: 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  Sec;  together  with  vari- 
ous implements  and  dresses  belonging  to  the  natives.'  pp.  85,  6. 
Art.  VIII.  An  Account  of  a  JVenv  S/iecies  of  Agave^  from  the 
Biblioteca  Italiana.  Milan.   1816.    • 

This  plant  is  probably  of  South  American  origin;  and  was 
introduced  into  Italy,  by  the  way  of  Lisbon.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  common  agave  by  the  turning  or  rolling  back  of 
the  segments  of  the  corolla.  The  trunk  is  about  three  feet  high 
and  seven  inches  thick: — the  leaves  about  one  yard  long;  the 
flower-stem  about  eight  yards  high;  and  the  flowers,  of  which 
1482  were  counted,  about  an  inch  in  depth.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  and  order — Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Art.  IX.  Descrijition  of  a  nciv  Machine  to  measure  a  Shiji's  Way 
by  the  Logline.  By  Mr.  J.  Newman. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of 
this  instrument  vviihout  the  accompai:;iment  of  a  plate:  Nor 
could  thev,  indeed,  even  with  a  plate,  be  able  to  derive  any 
practical  inforniation  on  the  suliject; — for,  although  Mr.  New- 
man's talk  about  its  being  '  Vv^ound  up'  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
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pose  that  there  is  clock-work  inside,  he  has  very  prudently  ab- 
stained from  giving  us  a  description  of  any  thing  but  the  exte- 
rior. Our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  must  be  contented 
with  knowing,  therefore,  that  the  machine  here  described  is 
intended  to  supersede  the  use  '  of  that  cargo  of  incorrect  mi- 
nute-glasses at  present  taken  out  by  vessels.'  He  talks  of  its 
'  beats  being  heard  at  a  considerable  distance:'  and  we  suppose, 
in  fine,  that  Mr.  Newman  has  constructed  a  sort  of  watch  on  a 
large  scale,  which,  as  it  requires  no  pendulum,  will  be  as  good 
a  chronometer  at  sea  as  the  common  clock  is  upon  land.  He 
tells  us,  that  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  manv  naval 
officers;  and  if  it  is,  indeed,  as  he  pretends,  a  strong,  accurate, 
and  very  portable  instrument,  which  can  be  used  as  well  in  the 
dark  as  in  the  day-light,  we  do  not  want  the  testimonv  of  any 
other  person  or  thing  to  convince  us  of  its  superioriL^'  to  the 
present  minute-glasses. 
Art.  X.   Some  Account  of  the  Alstenia  Teiformis^   or  Tea  of  Bo' 

gota.  Drawn  u/i  from  the  Journal  of  M.  Palacio  Faxar,  by  M. 

Faraday,  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

This  is  an  article  for  tea-drinkers.  The  tea  of  Bogota, — 
while  it  has  all  the  perspirative  and  refreshing  qualities  of  the 
Chinese  plant, — is  not  predestined  to  flourish  any  where  except 
in  the  warm  climates.  It  was  found  by  M.  Palacio-Faxar  at 
the  height  of  1 700  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  very  rationally  concluded  by  M.  Faraday  that  its 
cultivation  might  be  successful  in  no  warmer  a  country  than 
England.  One  Dr.  Mutis  was  its  original  discoverer. 
Art.  XI.  Historical  JVotice  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  D.  Do- 
lomieu.  By  the  Count  Lacepede. 

Deodat-Guy-Silvain  Tancrede  de  Dolomieu  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1750.  He  was,  in  his  infancy,  made  one  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta:  but  he  broke  the  laws  of  that  fraternity  by 
killing  an  enemy  in  a  duel,  and  would  have  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  death  had  it  not  been  for  the  clemency,  and  the  conse- 
quent pardon,  of  the  Grand  Master.  He  was  nevertheless  con- 
fined in  prison,  to  aw^it  the  ratification  of  the  Pope;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  lapse  of  nine  months  that  Clement  (XIII)  would 
consent  to  his  enlargement.  He  came  out  a  new  man.  Study 
and  meditation  had  contributed  to  sweeten  the  bitter  draught 
of  confinement;  and  he  had  taken  up  the  resolution  of  devoting 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to.  some  scientific  or  literary  pursuit. 
He  fixed  upon  natural  history;  and  though  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  joined  a  regiment  of  the  arm)',  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  at  fifteen,  he  found  time  enough  to  continue  the  pro- 
secution of  his  chosen  study,  and  within  two  or  three  years 
published  Italian  translations,  with  notes,  of  Cronsted's  Mine- 
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ralogy  and  of  Bergman  on  Volcanic  Substances.  About  the 
same  period  he  became  acquainted  with  La  Rochefoucault;  and 
published,  not  long  afterwards  (1775),  his  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Weight  of  Bodies  at  different  distances  from  the  centre  of 
the  Earth.  Through  the  influence  of  La  Rochefoucault  he  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence; a  distinction  so  unexpected  and  flattering  that  he  quit  the 
military  profession,  and  betook  himself  to  mineralogical  travel- 
ling. Mount  Etna,  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  Appennines,  and  the 
Alps, — all  came  successively  under  his  scrutinizing  eye.  Nor 
did  his  travels  stop  here.  He  published,  in  1 763,  a  description 
of  the  Lipari  Islands;  in  1784,  an  account  of  the  phenomenon 
attending  the  earthquake  which  happened  in  Calabria;  and  in 
1788,  a  Memoir  on  the  Ponticen  Island,  together  with  a  Cata- 
logue Raisonne  of  the  volcanic  specimens  which  he  had  col- 
lected on  Mount  Etna. 

M.  Dolomieu  took  the  republican  side  in  the  revolution;  but 
he  became  obnoxious  to  no  party  during  its  earlier  stages;  and 
busied  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  and  in  the  pub- 
lication of  books.  His  first  work  was  on  the  Origin  of  Basalt; 
the  second  on  a  Species  of  Calcareous  Stone,  tvhich  had  never 
before  been  remarked,  and  to  which,  therefore,  naturalists 
agreed  to  give  the  name  of  Dolomite; — the  third  and  foui'th, 
on  Rocks  and  Compound  Stones;  and  the  fifth,  on  the  Oil  of 
Petroleum,  and  the  Elastic  Fluids  extracted  from  Quartz. 
About  this  time  he  was  proscribed  for  the  ardour  with  which 
he  had  defended  his  friend.  La  Rochefoucault;  and,  though 
compelled  to  wander  from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another, 
he  found  the  means  of  publishing  one  IMemoir  upon  the  Fi- 
gured Stones  of  Florence,  and  another  upon  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  Egypt.  Towards  the  third  year  of  the  Republic, 
however,  the  storm  which  beat  so  pitilessly  upon  him  began  to 
abate.  He  was  included  in  the  newly  established  Ecole  de 
Mines;  and  printed  several  papers  upon  the  component  parts 
of  volcanic  mountains.  About  the  same  time  the  National  In- 
stitute was  formed.  Dolomieu  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers;— and,  in  about  three  years,  he  published  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  memoirs, — ^the  principal  subjects  of  which  were 
leucite,  peridot,  anthracite,  colour  considered  as  a  character  of 
stones,  the  heat  of  lava,  the  nomenclature  of  rocks,  and  the  de- 
finition of  the  limits  of  mineralogy,  mineral  chymistry,  geo- 
logy, and  mining.  He  undertook  also  a  new  journey  through 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  vallies  of  the  Alps;  carrying  the 
hammer  in  his  hand,  and  forcing  nature,  by  dint  of  hard 
pounding,  to  disclose  her  secrets.  He  returned  at  the  end  of 
six  months  with  an  immense  collection  of  specimens, — and. 
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made  a  report  to  the  Institute,  *  which  alone  (says  count  Lace- 
pede)  is  sufficient  to  have  formed  the  reputation  of  a  natu- 
ralist.' 

When  Bonaparte  undertook  the  conquest  of  Egj^pt,  M.  Do- 
lomieu  was  one  of  the  scientific  and  literary  men,  who  were 
selected  to  accompany  the  expedition.  Not  long  after  his  arri- 
val at  Alexandria,  he  formed  the  magnificent  project  of  mak- 
ing a  mineralogical  visit, — not  only  to  every  part  of  Egypt,-— 
but  to  the  sands  and  desei-ts  of  Lybia.  Before  he  could  enter 
upon  the  undertaking,  however,  his  health  became  so  much  im- 
paired that  he  was  obliged  to  embark  again  for  his  own  coun- 
tr)%  The  vessel  sprung  a  leak;  and  they  entered  the  harbour 
of  Tarentum,  just  as  she  was  about  to  go  down.  A  counter- 
revolution had  just  taken  place  in  Naples;  and  Dolomieu,  toge- 
ther with  his  friend  Cordier,  and  fiftv-three  of  their  country- 
men, were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  Eighteen  days  after- 
wards the  victorious  legions  of  the  republican  army  came  into 
the  town;  and  all  the  French  prisoners  were,  of  course,  imme- 
diately enlarged.  But  as  the  troops  were  soon  after  recalled, 
the  danger  of  the  prisoners  became  gieater  than  ever.  Dolo- 
mieu finally  lost  all  his  collections  and  manuscripts, — was  shut 
into  a  confined  dungeon,  lighted  by  one  small  hole  which  was 
closed  every  night, — and  the  only  way  which  he  could  make 
his  situation  at  all  supportable,  was  by  fanning  himself  conti- 
nually with  a  few  tattered  fragments  of  clothes.  Cordier  car- 
ried home  the  news  of  his  condition.  The  French  government 
made  immediate  demands  for  his  liberty;  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  solicited  his  release;  the  Danes  ordered  their  minister 
to  afford  him  whatever  pecuniary  assistance  he  might  need; 
and  the  king  of  Spain  twice  interceded  in  his  behalf; — but  he 
was  still  kept  languishing  in  prison,  and  did  not  even  know  that 
the  news  of  his  misfortunes  had  been  transmitted  to  France. 
It  was  not  till  the  victory  of  Marengo  that  he  was  let  out  of 
prison.  Bonaparte  made  peace  with  Naples; — and  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  was  a  sti- 
pulation for  the  enlargement  of  Dolomieu. 

During  his  confinement  he  wrote  the  Mineral  Species; — a 
work  which,  (says  our  biographer)  is  '  at  once  a  monu- 
ment of  his  genms  and  of  his  misfortunes.'  It  was  written  on 
the  margin  of  some  books,  with  a  bone  sharpened  against  his 
prison  walls,  and  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  water  with  the 
black  of  his  lamp.  His  object  was  to  supply  a  mineralogical 
desideratum,  by  the  establishment  of  some  fixed  rule  for  ascer- 
taining the  species  of  minerals;  and  he  proposed  to  make  the 
form  or  composition  of  the  integral  molcule  the  circumstance 
by  which  those  species  should  be  determined. — Soon  after  his 
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return  to  Paris,  he  delivered,  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  mineralogy;  and 
made  the  third  reA'isitation,  we  believe,  to  what  he  called  his 
beloved  mountains, — the  Alps.  He  had  long  designed  to  make 
journies  through  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden; 
but  his  life  and  prospects  were  both  cut  short  by  a  disease 
which  attacked  and  carried  him  off  at  Chateauneuf,  while  he 
was  on  his  wav  back  to  Paris,  from  his  last  Alpine  excursion. 

Art.  XII. 4ccoimt  of  some  Exfieriments  made  with  Newman's 

Blonvfiipe^*  by  inflaming  a  highly  condensed  Mixture  of  the 
gaseous  Constituents  of  Water;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor^  from 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.  D.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Clarke  commences  this  paper  with  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  attempts  to  be  facetious,  and  one  of  the  most  studied 
sentences  for  the  beginning  of  a  letter  that,  it  strikes  us,  we 
have  ever  seen.  '  If  chymists  of  former  ages  (says  he)  had 
been  told  that  to  increase  the  action  of  fire  it  is  necessary  that 
the  combustible  be  water,  some  such  author  as  Agricola,  or 
Bernard  Caesius,  in  his  chapter  de  aquarum  iniraciilis^  would 
perhaps  have  maintained,  that  this  truth  was  mystically  tj^pi- 
fied  in  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  by  Pluto,  from  the  fountain  of 
Cyane.  This  wonderful  property  in  the  constituents  of  water 
is  however  now  so  well  known,  that  it  may  serve  to  illustrate 
some  remarkable  phenomena  of  fusion  in  volcanoes,  whose 
apertures,  ejecting  torrents  of  liquid  rocks,  are,  in  fact,  so  many 
blowpipes  on  a  large  scale;  whence  mixed  gasses,  which  have 
resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  sea-water,  and  which  have 
undergone  the  utmost  compression,  make  their  escape  in  a  state 
of  ignition.'  Dr.  Clarke  has  to  do,  however,  with  a  volcano 
four  inches  long,  by  three  inches  wide  and  three  high;  and  he 
comes  down  to  the  subject  of  his  communication  with  about  as 
much  grace  as  a  certain  other  writer,  who,  after  describing  in 
great  language  the  appearance  of  Egypt  when  the  Nile  over- 
flows so  as  to  lay  under  water  the  whole  country  except  the 
cities  and  villages,  winds  up  a  sublime  paragraph  with  telling 

*  This  instrument  is  constructed  on  llie  principle  of  aerial  condensa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  strong  plate  copper  box  perfectly  air  tight,  three 
inches  in  width  and  height,  and  four  inches  in  length, — a  condensing 
syringe  to  force  air  into  the  box, — and  a  stop-cock  and  jet  to  let  it  out 
again.  The  barrel  of  the  condenser  has,  of  course,  an  aperture  in  the  side 
through  which  it  communicaces  with  the  vessel  or  bladder  containing  the 
gas.  A  few  strokes  of  the  piston,  says  the  inventor,  will  store  the  cham- 
ber of  the  box  with  suflScient  air  to  last  about  twenty  minutes;  and  the 
whole  apparatus  may  be  packed  into  a  box  not  more  than  six  inches  in 
length  and  four  in  width  and  height. 
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us  what  is  the  proper  season  of  the  inundation  to  shoot  ducks 
with  the  most  advantage. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  melting  all  those 
substances  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  infusible, 
by  igniting  a  stream  of  gas,  from  Newman's  blowpipe,  com- 
posed of  two  bulks  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  As  the 
same  thing  was  long  ago  done  in  our  own  country  by  means  of 
Mr.  Hare's  compound  blowpipe,''^  we  shall  not  detail  at  any 
length  the  results  of  our  author's  experiments.  The  combus- 
tion of  the  diamond  will  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  those  who 
never  could  afford  to  make  a  trial  upon  so  costly  a  mineral;  and 
we  shall  therefore  transcribe  Dr.  Clarke's  words  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  his  fusion  of  an 
amber-coloured  octahedral  crystal,  weighing  six  carats.  '  At 
the  first  application  of  the  extreme  heat  (says  he)  it  became 
limpid  and  colourless;  afterwards  it  appeared  of  a  pale  white 
colour;  then  it  became  quite  opake  and  resembled  ivory,  being 
now  diminished  in  bulk  and  weight.  After  this  one  of  the  solid 
angles  of  the  octahedron  disappeared,  and  the  surface  of  the 
diamond  became  covered  with  bubbles;  next,  all  the  solid  angles 
were  burned  off,  and  there  remained  only  a  minute  spheroidal 
globule,  shining  with  a  considerable  degree  of  metallic  lustre; 
lastl}',  every  atom  was  volatilized;  the  whole  experiment  being 
completed  in  about  three  minutes.' 

Dr.  Clarke  is  sure  of  having  established,  by  means  of  his  new 
apparatus,  the  metallic  nature  of  barytes,  of  strontian,  and  per- 
haps of  silex.  The  barytes  was  reduced  to  a  slag, — which, 
when  filed,  exhibited,  in  every  instance,  a  metallic  surface  re- 
sembling that  of  silver.  As  the  substance  is  very  light,  however, 
it  would  be  obviously  a  misnomer  to  give  it  any  name  derived 
from  Qoi^v^:  and  our  author  proposes,  therefore,  that  it  shall  be 
called  Plutonium^  because  we  owe  it  entirely  to  the  dominion 
of  fire, — and,  according  to  Cicero,  there  was  a  temple  of  this 
name  in  Lydia,  dedicated  to  the  god  of  fire.f  The  metal  of 
strontian  is  called  strontium,  and  that  of  silex,  silecium.  As  to 

*  The  Doctor  acknowedg'es  that  '  the  first  application  of  these  gases 
to  aid  the  operations  of  the  blowpipe  was  made  in  1802,  by  an  American, 
Robert  Hare,  jun.;'  but  then  it  might  be  concluded  a  priori  by  Oxonian 
logic,  that  no  person  in  the  United  States  could  ever  have  originally  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  uniting  the  two  gases  in  the  same  stream;  and  as  the 
invention  could  not  be  very  well  claimed  for  England  herself,  it  must  at 
least  belong  to  some  country  which  is  no  distant  relation.  '  The  first 
usage  of  gases  in  a  state  of  mixture  from  a  common  reservoir  (it  is  there- 
fore very  properly  said)  was  made  by  an  unknown  native  of  Germany.' 

f  In  the  next  article  Sir  H.  Davy  has  occasion  to  mention  tliis  sub- 
stance; and  we  find  he  adheres  to  his  own  system  of  nomenclature  by 
calling  it  barium. 
\ 
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the  latter  metal,  however,  Dr.  Clarke  has  not  yet  entirely  satis- 
fied himself.  He  obtained,  in  07ie  instance  only,  a  metal  from 
pure  silex,  '  which  (he  says)  still  retains  a  greater  degree  of 
metallic  lustre  and  whiteness  than  the  purest  silver;  but  this 
last  metal  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  reproduce  in  a  manner 
perfectly  satisfactory.' — In  the  reduction  of  all  the  earths  he 
thinks  it  better  not  to  make  use  of  a  charcoal  supporter;  as  that 
substance  has,  he  is  convinced,  the  property  of  vitrifying  the 
metals  which  are  their  bases.  In  almost  all  cases  he  employed 
himself  either  platinum  or  a  pipestem. 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  resvilts  which  I  have  obtained  by 
means  of  this  blowpipe  (says  the  doctor,  in  a  postscript)  is  that  of 
iron,  from  meteoric  stones;  all  of  which  are  reducible  without  any 
increase  or  diminution  of  weight,  to  iron;  admitting  the  action  of 
the  file,  and  disclosing  a  bright  metallic  surface,  and  being  high- 
ly magnetic.  This  iron  resembles  that  which  whitesmiths  call 
iron  blubbers  in  clinker;  and  it  has  the  same  specific  gravity; 
not  exceeding  2.  666;  the  metal  being  nearly  in  a  state  of  slag. 
Hence  it  follows  that  for  the  fall  of  iron  from  the  atmosphere 
nothing  more  is  requisite  than  that  the  stony  concretions  which 
form  in  the  atmosphere  should  undergo  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  than  that  which  has  attended  their  deposition  when  they 
descend  in  the  form  of  stones.' 

Art.  XIII. — JVotice  of  so?ne   Exfierimenta   and  7ieiv    Views  res- 
pecting Flame.     By  Sir  H.  Davy. 

In  a  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  H.  Davy  has 
undertaken  to  show  that  in  all  cases  flame  is  a  continued  com- 
bustion of  explosive  mixtures; — and  in  ijhe  Article  of  which  we 
have  just  transcribed  the  title,  he  has  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that '  where  a  wire-gauze  safe  lamp*  is  made  to 
bum  in  a  very  explosive  mixture  of  coal  gas  &nd  air,  the  light 
is  feeble,  and  of  a  pale  colour;  whereas  the  flame  of  a  current 
of  coal-gas  burnt  in  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  brilliant.'  He 
is  of  opinion, — and  he  has  made  experiments  which  satisfac- 
torily bear  him  out, — that  the  superiority  in  the  latter  flame  '  is 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  gas  towards  the 

*  Sir  Humphrey  was  led  to  this  invention  by  discovering'  that  the  ex- 
plosions of  inflammable  gases  in  mines  could  not  be  passed  through  long, 
narrow,  metallic  tubes;  that  this  principle  obtained  after  a  proportional 
diminution  of  botli  the  tubular  dimensions;  and  that  the  same  result  was 
still  had  by  increasing  the  number,  and  abridging  the  length  of  the  tubes: 
insomuch  that  a  great  number  of  small  apertures  would  not  pass  explo- 
sions when  their  depth  was  equal  to  their  diameter.  Hence  he  was 
led  to  try  sieves  made  of  wire-gauze,  as  well  as  metallic  plates  perfo- 
rated with  small  holes;  through  neither  of  which  could  he  get  an  ex- 
plosion to  pass:  And  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  construct  a  sort  of  wire 
gauze  cage  in  which  the  wick  of  the  lamp  should  be  confined, — and 
yet  the  explosive  fire  damp  be  effectually  kept  out. 
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interior  of  the  flame  where  the  air  is  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
and  the  deposition  of  solid  charcoal,  which,  first  by  its  ignition, 
and  afterwards  by  its  combustion,  increases  in  a  high  degree 
the  intensity  of  light.'  This  resultwill  serve  to  account  for  many 
other  phenomena  attending  combustion;  and  Sir  Humphrey  de- 
clares his  intention  of  prosecuting  the  subject  to  its  utmost  con- 
clusions. 

Art.  XIV. —  On  the  Effects  produced  in  Astronomical  and  Trigo- 
nometrical Observations,  &c.  By  the  Descent  of  the  Fluid 
ivhieh  lubricates  the  Cornea.  By  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  F. 
R.  S.  Lond.  and  Edin.  and  F.  A.  S.  Edin. 
Dr.  Brewster  was  led  to  make  the  experiments,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  in  this  paper,  by  observing  that  the  fringes  on 
the  shadow  of  a  small  wire,  or  fibre  of  any  kind,  are  always  the 
more  distinct  as  the  substance  approaches  moi-e  to  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  He  proved,  in  what  we  think  a  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  fluid  which  lubricates  the  cornea  is  constantly 
disturbed  by  the  closing  of  the  eyelids;  and  that  it  is  either  in 
a  state  of  descent  by  its  own  gravity,  or  is  drawn  by  capillary 
attraction  to  the  horizontal  reservoirs  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  tarsi  with  the  cornea.  In  its  perpendicular  descent  it 
crosses  and  renders  indistinct  the  horizontal  lines;  while  it  co- 
incides with  the  direction  of  those  which  are  vertical,  and  has 
little  or  no  effect  upon  their  distinctness.  It  is  therefore  of  some 
importance  that  'when  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  of  the  planets  is 
measured  by  a  heliometer,  or  a  double-image  telescope,  the 
two  images  should  be  brought  into  contact  when  they  are  in  a 
horizontal  line,  in  order  that  the  two  lines,  the  contact  of  which 
is  observed,  may  have  a  vertical  position.'  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  manifold  advantages  which  the  engraver,  the  or- 
namental painter,  and  the  decorator  of  apartments,  may  all  de- 
rive from  the  application  of  the  same  principle. 
Art.  XV.  Further  Account  o/Mr.  Samuel  Clegg's  Imfirovements 
of  the  Afifiaratus  used  in  Gas  Illumination. 
We  copied,  in  our  Number  for  October,  1816,  the  article  to 
which  this  is  a  supplement.  As  we  shall  not  be  able,  without  a 
plate,  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  instruments  here  des- 
cribed, we  must  state,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  consist  of  a 
governor,  which  is  intended  to  regulate  the  emission  of  gas, — 
and  of  a  new  retort,  which  is  intended  to  supply  the  gas  at  a 
much  less  expense  than  it  cost  when  made  in  the  old.  In  the 
common  apparatus  one  chaldron  of  coals  was  eight  hours 
in  decomposing;  required  20  retorts,  fi\'e  fires,  and  two  men; 
and  produced,  after  all,  but  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas: — Where- 
as in  Mr.  Clegg's  machinery  the  same  quantity  of  coals  is 
decomposed  in  3  hours;  employing  but  three  retorts  and  three 
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fires;  and  producing,  besides  10  per  cent,  of  fuel  or  coke,  no  less 
than  18,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  cost  in  this  case  is  2/.  12*. 
Sd.^  and  the  total  value  of  the  products  16/. — leaving  a  net 
profit  of  13/.  105.;  while,  in  the  old  way,  the  whole  expense  is 
3/.  12*.  8^/.,  and  the  value  of  the  products  9/.  10*. — leaving  but 
5/.  16*.  4^.  of  clear  profit.  Mr.  Clegg's  retort  is  made  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  new  Scotch  stills.  It  is  a  flat  hori- 
zontal vessel  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  iron  plates  rivet- 
ted  together.  We  can  give  our  readers  no  idea  of  the  interior. 
Art.  XVI.  Descrijition  of  the  River  Meta.     By  Palacio  Faxar. 

The  Meta  is  one  of  the  great  contributors  to  the  Oronoco. 
It  is  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  an  half  broad,  and  from  four  to 
eight  fathoms  deep;  runs  in  a  north  easterly  direction,  and 
empties  itself  at  the  distance  of  fift^'  one  miles  from  the  Casan- 
are.  The  banks  are  occupied  by  the  hatos  or  habitations  of 
numerous  savage  tribes;  who  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
missionaries  by  the  friars  of  St.  Austin  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota, and  generally  continue  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in  a 
settled  and  sober  wav  of  life  before  they  betake  themselves  to 
their  old  habits  and  their  old  religion.  The  Meta  was  ex- 
plored by  Don  Joze  Cortes  Madariaga  '  who  was  deputed  on 
an  important  mission  (says  Mr.  Faxar)  by  the  government  of 
Caracas  to  that  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  the  year  1811;'  and 
who  embarked  on  the  river  under  consideration  in  order  to 
return  to  Venazuela,  in  the  most  expeditious  way. 
Art.   XVII. — Some    Account   of  Tayloria   Splachnoides,   a  new 

Moss  allied  to  the  genus  Splachnum.    Btj  William  Jackson 

Hooker. 

This  moss  differs  from  the  splachnum  in  having  a  lengthen- 
ed operculum,  and  long  narrow  apophysis.  Mr.  Hooker  found 
his  specimen  in  Switzerland, — and  it  had  been  found  in  Nor- 
way by  professor  Schmidt,  of  Christiana;  who  thus  describes 
it:  dentes  peristomii  longissimi,  octo  paria,  torti,  abrepto  oper- 
culo,  valde  mobiles  et  mox  inde  reflexi.  Mr.  Hooker  found 
them  vade  mobiles  even  with  the  warmth  communicated  from 
his  hands. 
Art.  XVIII. — On  the  Original  Formation  of  the  Arabic    Digits, 

We  copied  this  paper  into  our  last  Number,  p.  167. 
Art.    XIX. — A  nenv    Mode    of   imfiro-ving    or   meUonviyig    Wine. 

Extracted  from  the  German  of  M.  S.  T.  Von  Soemmerring, 

in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Munich.    June, 

1814.     Page  1 — 14.     Quarto. 

We  are  going  to  give  an  abstract  of  this  article  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  our  wine-bibbing  readers. — M.  S.  T.  Von  Soemmer- 
ring  recommends,  that,  in  order  to  give  wine  all  the  advantages 
of  age  in  a  \ery  short  period  of  time,  it  should  be  kept  in  glass 
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vessels  having  their  orifices  closed  with  bladder.  As  the  only 
effect  of  age  upon  wine  put  up  in  the  common  way  consists  in 
the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  evaporation  of  the  watery 
particles  through  the  wood  of  the  cask,  and  for  the  deposition 
of  its  salts  on  the  sides  in  the  shape  of  a  film  or  concreted  crust, 
any  new  mode  of  treatment  which  will  facilitate  both  these  opera- 
tions must  enable  us  of  course  to  produce  the  same  mellovv'ness 
of  flavour  in  a  comparatively  shorter  period  of  time.  That 
bladder  has  this  effect,  is  proved  by  the  following  experiment. 
Four  ounces  of  red  Rhenish  wine  were  put  into  a  common 
tumbler,  secured  by  a  well  prepared  bladder  which  had  been 
softened  by  steeping,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sun 
for  the  space  of  81  days.  One  half  of  the  original  quantity  of 
liquor  had  now  escaped: — but  what  had  been  left  behind  was 
neither  mouldy  nor  mothery;  as  it  would  have  been,  if  left  with- 
out any  cover,  or  with  a  stopper  of  cork:  it  had,  both  at  the 
bottom  and  at  the  top,  a  stratum  of  crystallized  cream  of  tar- 
tar: it  was  darker,  yet  brighter  and  finer  than  the  same  kind 
bottled  in  the  common  way:  the  proportion  of  alcohol  was 
one  half  greater;  and,  both  in  taste  and  in  smell,  it  was  more 
aromatic  and  spirituous, — mellower,  technically  speaking,  than 
it  could  have  been  made  by  the  ordinary  method  of  treatment. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  bladder  has  the  property  of  sepa- 
rating particles  of  water  from  those  of  alcohol;  and  so  great, 
indeed,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  separation  takes  place,  that, 
according  to  the  result  of  the  abo^^ementioned  experiment,  it 
would  require  but  one  year  to  mellow  wine  in  the  new  way, 
where  it  must  take  twelve  in  the  old. 

Art.  XX. Analytical  Review  of  the  scientific  Journals  jiuhlishcd 

on  the  Continent^  during  the  preceding  Three  Months. 
The  first  work  noticed  vmder  this  head  is  the  Journal  de 
Physique,  par  Delametherie.  Art.  1.  (of  the  Number  for  May) 
Experiments,  by  Vogel,  on  the  mutual  decomposition  of  acids 
and  sulphui^etted  hydrogen  gas.  Whenever  this  gas  is  passed 
through  any  of  the  strong  acids  in  a  concentrated  state,  or  is 
brought  into  contact  with  them  by  any  means,  they  assume  a 
milky  appearance,  and  sulphur  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an 
opaque  yellowish  red  paste.  Perhaps  the  only  effect  is  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  gas;  which,  as  all  chymists  know,  is  de- 
composed when  that  is  pretty  high. — Art.  2.  On  the  influence 
which  the  abortion  of  the  stamina  seems  to  have  on  the  peri- 
anth; of  which  the  Reviewer  says  no  more  than  to  promise  to 
say  something  in  future. — Art.  3.  Memoir  bv  I-..  Cordier, 
upon  the  mountain  of  mineral  salt  near  Cardonne  in  Spain.  The 
town  of  Cardonne  is  situated  in  the  interior  ot  Catalonia,  and 
is  elevated  1404  feet  above  the  le\el  of  the  Mediterranean, 
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The  salt  mountain  is  about  as  large  as  Montmartre  near  Parisj 
and  it  every  year  produces  a  revenue  to  the  governmeni  of 
about  a  million  of  francs.  It  consists  1,  of  pure  munate  of 
soda  in  small  masses,  with  large  grains,  semi-ti-ansparent  and 
colourless;  2,  idem  with  muriate  grains,  and  of  various  co- 
lours; 3,  of  impure  nauriate  of  soda  mixed  with  clay  and  small 
crystals  of  common  selenite;  4.  of  pure  muriate  of  soda  m  con- 
crete tubercular  masses,  with  a  granulated  fracture,  fully  trans- 
parent, and  commonly  snow-white;  5,  of  gray  and  white  clay; 
6,  of  common  gypsum;  7,  idem,  mixed  with  anhydrous  sele- 
nite.— Art.  4.  Memoir  (by  Dessaignes)  relative  to  the  influ- 
ence of  temperature,  of  mechanic  pressure,  and  of  the  humid 
principle,  upon  the  generation,  as  well  as  upon  the  positive 
and  negative  nature  of  electricity.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  prove, — that  '  there  are  not  two  distinct  electric  fluids,  as  has 
been  supposed;  but  that  a  fluid,  eminently  expansive,  pervades 
and  penetrates  all  bodies,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  peculiar 
attractive  force,  forming  around  them  a  kind  of  electi-ic  atmos- 
phere;' and  that  all  the  phenomena  which  are  commonly  ex- 
hibited by  electricit)',  are  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of  me- 
chanical pressure,  or  of  a  change  in  temperature,  and  in  humi- 
dity. The  reviewer  declines  all  detail;  and  we  must  follow 
him  of  course. — Art.  5.  A  Memoir  by  M.  Flangergues;  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  unequal  expres- 
sion of  the  degrees  of  heat  by  the  equal  divisions  of  a  ther- 
mometer, is  occasioned  by  the  mode  in  which  bodies  are 
dilated  by  caloric,  and  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  effect  of 
any  peculiar  quality  in  the  fire  employed. — Art.  6.  A  letter  to 
the  editor  by  M.  de  Heliz,  giving  an  account  of  an  alteration 
in  the  common  plate  electrical  machine. — Art.  7.  Observations, 
by  H.  Cassini,  upon  the  cardamine  pratensis;  in  which  the 
author  asserts,  in  opposition  to  one  Mr.  Richard,  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  susceptible  of  germination.  He  has  himself 
seen  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  plant  here  mentioned. 

Art.  1.  of  the  number  for  June,  is  a  third  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  memoir  on  electricity. — Art.  2.  Observations,  &c. 
by  De  Basbancois,  to  prove  that  all  animals  owe  their  origin  to 
the  successive  development  of  ajirst  organic  being;  or  that,  in 
other  words,  the  animal  system  begins  with  the  microscopic 
TVJgglers  in  vinegar  and  stale  water,  and  ends  in  the  African 
orang-outang. — Art.  3.  A  letter  from  M.  Delezennes,  intend- 
ing to  give  a  reason  why  the  electric  fluid  circulates  slowly 
with  the  dry  voltaic  pile,  and  rapidly  with  the  humid  one. — 
Art.  4.  Meteorological  observations  made  at  the  observatory  of 
Paris,  for  May,  1816. — Art.  5.  A  report  made  to  the  Institute, 
by  Barbie  de  Bocage,  respecting  a  memoir  of  general  An- 
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dreossy  upon  the  irruption  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  into 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  This  paper  gives  an  account 
of  the  method  by  which  Constantinople  is  supphed  with  water, 
as  well  as  of  several  interesting  objects  of  antiquit}'  and  the 
fine  aits. — Art.  6.  On  the  primitive  matter  of  lavas.  M.  De 
Luc,  the  author  of  this  paper,  combats  the  common  doctrines 
upon  the  subject  of  lava;  and  pretends  that,  as  all  lavas  are 
confessedly  nothing  more  than  mixtures  of  water,  salt,  sal 
ammoniac,  iron,  sulphur,  silica,  alumina,  &c.  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  their  being  classified  amongst  the  rocks. — Art.  7.  A 
favourable  review  (or  report  as  the  French  call  it)  made  to 
the  Institute,  on  a  sketch  of  military  and  naval  architecture, 
during  the  eighteenth  aiid  nineteenth  centuries.  By  M.  Dupin. 

Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  for  May,  1816.  By 
Mess.  Gay  Lussac  and  Arago.  Art.  1.  Sequel  to  a  natural 
classification  for  simple  bodies.  The  reviewer  gives  no  account 
of  this  paper;  and  '  only  wishes  that  the  author  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  up  his  intention  of  coining  new  and  hard 
names  for  the  combination  of  simples.' — Art.  2.  Extract  from 
a  Memoir  read  before  the  Institute,  by  M.  Beaudant;  in  which 
the  author  alleges,  as  the  result  of  actual  trial,  that  fresh  water 
inoluscse  can  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  the  salt, 
and  vice  versa  the  salt  to  the  fish. — Art.  3.  Experiments  on 
the  chymical  nature  of  chyle,  &c.  extracted  from  an  English 
publication. — Arts.  4  and  5.  A  review,  by  Barthollet,  of  a 
work  entitled  Traite  de  Physique  Experimentale  et  Mathe- 
matiqiie.  We  are  to  have  a  review  of  this  work  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Journal  itself. — Art.  6.  Upon  dry  galvanic  piles.  The  author 
claims  the  invention  for  his  own  countrymen  Messrs.  Hachette 
and  Desormes;  while  the  reviewer  ridicules  such  a  pretension 
of  course;  and  sticks  to  De  Luc  and  Zamboni,  as  the  real  in- 
ventors of  the  arrangement.  We  have  nothing  to  say. — Art.  7. 
Upon  the  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid. — Art.  8.  Upon  the 
precipitation  of  the  oxid  of  gold  by  potash. — Art.  10.  Meteoro- 
logical table. 

Art.  1.  (of  the  number  for  June.)  See  Art.  1.  for  that  of 
May. — Art.  2.  By  the  editor,  contains  an  account  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  expansion  of  fluids.  M.  Gay  Lussac  ascer- 
tained the  remarkable  fact,  that  alcohol  and  sulphuretted  carbon 
yield  the  same  volume  of  vapour,  and  possess  equal  expansi- 
bility.— Art.  3.  is  taken  from  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. — 
Art.  4.  A  Memoir  read  before  the  Institute,  by  M.  Dulong; 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  from  a  union  of  phosphorus 
with  oxygen,  there  result,  according  to  the  different  ratios  of 
combination,  four  distinct  acids, — the  hypo-phosphorus,  the 
phosphorus,  the  phosphoric,  and  the — he  does  not^ay  what. — 
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Art.  5.  Another  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  Swedish 
chymist,  Berzelius;  of  which  the  reviewer  promises  to  give  a 
separate  analysis  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. — Art.  6. 
Experiments,  by  MM.  Bucholz  and  Meissner,  to  prove,  in 
opposition  to  Stromeyer,  that  the  crystallographical  anomalies 
of  arragonite  are  not  attributable  to  a  chymical  combination  of 
that  mineral  with  strontian.  Of  twelve  specimens  which  these 
gentlemen  analyzed,  some  did  and  some  did  not  contain  stron- 
tian: yet  all,  without  exception,  presented  the  same  mineralogi- 
cal  characters. — Art.  7.  relates  to  a  quarrel  between  M.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Dr.  Thomson  about  the  discovery,  that  two  dis- 
tinct nitrous  acids  result  from  the  combination,  in  different 
ratios,  of  azote  with  oxygene. — Art.  8.  is  part  of  a  memoir  by 
M.  Leopold  de  Buch;  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  describe 
the  limits  of  the  perpetual  snow  in  the  north. — Art.  9.  See 
art.  7.  of  the  number  for  May. — Art.  10.  Extracted  from  the 
Bibliotheque  Universelle,  upon  the  variations  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  atmosphere,  during  winter  and  summer. — Art.  11.  Mess. 
Robiquet  and  Colin  attempt  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  Berthol- 
let  and  Thenard,  that  the  olefiant  gas  is  a  distinct  substance 
from  hydrochloric  aether. — Art.  12.  An  attack  upon  the  An- 
nales  de  Chimie. — Art.  13.  M.  Planche,  a  Parisian  apothecar}', 
claims  to  have  discovered,  before  M.  Gay  Lussac,  (art.  8,  for 
May)  that,  when  sulphuric  aether  is  left  undisturbed  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  '  acetic  acid,  perhaps  some  alcohol, 
and  a  particular  oil,  are  formed  from  its  decomposition.' 

Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  des  Sciences  accessoires.  Par 
Mess.  Cadet-Planche,  Boudet,  Pelletier,  Virey,  &c.  June,  1816. 
— ^Art.  1.  Observations,  by  M.  Figuier,  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  MM.  Vauquelin,  Duportal,  and  Pelletier,  '  1st,  that  a  so- 
lution of  muriate  of  gold  with  an  excess  of  acid  gives,  with 
potash,  a  quantity  of  the  oxide  nearly  equal  to  that  obtained 
from  a  neutral  solution;  2dly,  that  the  triple  salts  of  gold  can 
be  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  their  bases;  Sdly,  that  these 
same  salts  can  be  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  different  bases; 
and  lastly,  that,  of  all  the  alkaline  bodies,  lime  in  equal  weight, 
decomposes  the  gi-eatest  quantity  of  neutral  muriate  of  gold.' — 
Art.  2.  On  the  formation  of  sugar,  by  M.  Kirchhoff.  Some 
years  ago  the  author  discovered  that  fecula  might  be  changed 
into  sugar  by  sulphuric  acid;  and  he  here  announces  the  addi- 
tional discovery,  that  the  same  change  is  affected  by  means  of 
gluten;  a  fact  which,  if  true,  will  be  of  great  importance  with 
regard  to  the  general  theory  of  fermentation. — Art.  3.  On  the 
refining  of  sugar  by  the  powdered  bark  of  the  theobroma  gua- 
zuma. — Art.  4.  Upon  some  new  preparations  of  ipecacuanha, 
quinquina  and  rhubarb. — '•  The  three  next  articles  (says  the  re- 
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viewer)  are  not  worth  quoting.' — Art.  8.  On  the  discovery  of 
vaccination.  We  must  extract  this  morceau  entire. 

'  The  French  are  a  queer  people.  We  have  discovered,  and 
propagated  the  cow-pock  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  as  long 
as  it  was  a  matter  of  problem,  whether  it  would  or  would  not  suc- 
ceed, the  French  continued  to  ridicule  the  idea,  and  strongly  op- 
posed the  truth  advanced  by  Jenner  and  his  friends.  But  all 
doubts  are  now  removed;  the  cause  of  humanity  triumphs;  man- 
kind has  received  at  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  them,  and  our  nation 
seems  to  derive  additional  lustre  from  it;  a  Frenchman  now  starts 
up  and  tells  us  that  the  discovery  belongs  to  France,  and  that  we 
became  possessed  of  it  by  a  certain  talent,  inherent  in  us,  of  ap- 
propriating to  ourselves  every  thing,  that  has  been  done  by  others, 
without  saying  "  thank  you;"  hence,  by  means  of  this  talent,  we 
have  robbed  Mons,  Pascal  of  the  hydraulic  press;  M.  Dalenne. 
of  the  steam  engine;  M.  Lebon  of  his  thermolamp;  M.  Monta- 
lembert  of  his  sea-cari'onades;  M.  Morveau  of  his  fumigations; 
Mons.  Curaudau  of  his  theory  of  chlorine,  and  even  poor  Moliere 
of  two  of  his  comedies.  The  story  of  the  Vaccine  is  very  plea- 
sant; and  considering,  that  it  comes  immediately  from  M.  Chaji- 
tal,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Societe  d' Encouragement,  we 
know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  angry.  It  appears  then,  that 
a  M.  Irland  of  Bristol  fell  sick,  and  took  it  into  his  head  to  travel 
thence  to  Montpellier.  M.  Irland  took  with  him  a  M.  Peiv,  a 
surgeon.  M.  Pew  met  and  spoke  to  a  M.  Rabaud,  protestant  min- 
ister of  Montpellier;  M.  Rabaud  mentioned  to  M.  Pew  that  there 
was  a  disease  of  the  cows  at  Montpellier,  called  the  /licotte,  and 
asked  whether  it  might  not  be  used  as  an  antivariolous  remedy. 
This  fiicotte  remained  in  M.  Peiv's  head  till  his  return  to  Eng- 
land; thei'e  he  saw  Dr.  Jenner,  to  whom  he  imparted  the  fiicotte. 
Jenner  sood  found  the  fiicotte  in  Gloucestershire,  and  imparted  it 
tb  little  children  who  had  not  had  the  small-pox;  and  hence  the 
discovery  of  the  vaccine,  the  honour  of  which  does  not  belong  to 
England,  but  to  Montpellier,  and  by  ricochet  to  M.  Rabaud.  This 
is  really  too  bad!'  Let  them  fight. 

Art.  9  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. — Art.  10  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  review  of  Biot's  Traite  cle  Physique. — Art.  1 1 
is  an  Essay,  by  M.  Decandolle;  who  attempts  to  establish — - 
what  was  long  ago  atteinpted  to  be  established — an  analogy  be- 
tween the  external  forms  and  the  inteinial  qualities  of  plants. — 
Art.  12  a  note  by  M.  Planche,  in  which  he  says  he  has  disco- 
vered a  book  written  in  1679,  by  a  Ur.  Pielat,  a  Dutchman, 
giving  an  account  of  the  process  for  obtaining  artificial  sal  am- 
moniac from  bones.  Geoffroy,  the  reputed  discoverer,  did  not 
publish  till  1719. — Art.  13  is  upon  hospitals. 

Art.  1  (of  the  July  No.)  Some  inconclusive  experiments, by 
Mr.  Laubert,  upon  the  bark  of  cinchona  condaniinea. — Art.  2 
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is  an  extract  from  a  thesis  upon  mercury,  by  M.  Guibout;  and 
will  be  further  noticed  when  the  article  shall  have  been  fin- 
nished. — Art.  3.  A  memoir  giving  an  enumeration  of  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fift}^  plants  whose  porphylactic  and  the- 
rapeutic virtues  are  known  and  employed  by  the  aborigines  of 
Guiana. — Art.  4.  Geoponical  researches,  by  Cadet  de  Gassi- 
court;  of  which  the  reviewer  thinks  of  saying  something  here- 
after.— Art.  5.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Rein  to  M.  Gilbert;  in 
which  we  have  an  account  of  the  alcornok^  an  unknown  tree 
used  by  the  Indians  for  the  cure  of  certain  diseases. — Art.  6. 
News  in  science. — Art.  7.  Notice  to  subscribers. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Philomathique  de  Paris,  for  July, 
1816. — Art.  1.  A  continuation  of  the  quarrel  between  M.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Dr.  Thomson  about  the  combinations  of  azote 
with  oxygen. — Art.  2.  New  proofs  (by  M.  Biot)  of  the  une- 
qual quickness  with  which  a  voltaic  pile  recharges  itself  when 
it  has  once  been  discharged.  The  reviewer  mentions,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  that  after  the  first  ignitioir  of  a 
platina  wire  by  a  voltaic  battery,  he  never  could  obtain  a  re- 
petition of  it  with  the  same  battery,  though  the  trials  succeeded 
each  other  rapidly. — An.  3.  From  an  English  journal. — Arts. 
4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  contain  nothing  worth  notice. — Art.  9.  A 
sketch,  by  M.  de  Blainville,  of  a  new  arrangement  in  zoolog}% 

Art.  1.  (of  the  August  No.)  is  a  continuation  of  de  Blain- 
ville's  sketch. — Art.  2  is  by  M.  Biot;  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  some  experiments  to  prove,  that  substances  simi- 
larly constituted — such  as  the  common  sugar,  and  the  beet- 
root sugar — exert  a  similar  action  on  polarised  light. — Art.  3. 
By  M.  H.  Cassini;  who  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  tarcho- 
nanthus  camphoratus  belongs  to  the  family  synantherse. — Art.  4 
is  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. — Art.  5.  See 
above.  Art.  6.  Ans.  de  Chem. — Art.  6.  M.  Cauchy  demon- 
strates the  theorem, — that  '  if  after  having  arranged  in  their 
progressive  order  the  irreducible  fractions,  the  denominator 
of  which  does  not  exceed  a  whole  given  number,  we  take  at 
pleasure  from  amongst  a  series  just  formed,  two  consecutive 
fractions,  their  denominator  will  be  first  between  them,  and 
their  difference  will  be  a  new  fraction  whose  numerator  is 
unity.' — Art.  7.  J.  Pelletier  has  obtained  from  the  gum  of  the 
olive-tree  a  distinct  substance,  which  he  calls  olivine. 

The  reviewer  proposes  to  notice  in  the  next  number  the 
journals,  published  in  Switzerland, — and  then  passes  on  to  an 
analysis  of  those  that  are  published  in  Italy. — Biblioteca  Italia- 
na;  or  a  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  By  a  society  of 
literati.  First  year;  January,  February,  and  March,  1816. 
Milan.     This  .work  is  under  the  immediate  protection  of  go- 
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vernment;  and  is  intended  to  be  a  general  repository  of  Italian 
science  and  literature.  Giuseppe  Acerbi  is  its  editor;  and  Vi- 
cenzo  Monti,  Scipione  Breislak,  and  Pietro  Giordani  his  three 
assistants.  '  Every  sovereign  sees  at  last  (it  is  said  in  the 
prospectus)  how  important  and  necessary  it  is,  for  their  own 
glory  and  the  public  welfare,  that  errors  should  every  where 
be  extirpated,  sound  doctrines  taught,  and  the  knowledge  of 
truth  strenuously  and  generally  promoted.'  The  reviewer 
promises  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  it  in  a  subse- 
quent number. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  France^  from  the  5th  of  August  to  the  \&th  of  September^ 
1816. 

The  only  thing  worthy  of  mention  in  the  first  sitting  is  a 
memoir,  read  by  M.  Cuvier,  upon  a  new  species  of  serpents 
found  in  Martinique  and  St.  Lucie.  From  the  conformation 
of  the  head  it  has  been  called,  by  Opper,  trigonocephalus;  and 
from  a  particularity"  in  that  of  the  tongue  the  natives  have  given 
it  the  name  of  vipere  fer  cle  lance.  It  belongs  to  Lacepede's 
first  genus:  is  very  prolific — very  venemous — and  always 
upon  the  offensive.  '  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
connected  with  this  animal  (we  use  the  words  of  the  journalist, 
and  wish  we  had  room  for  the  whole  article)  is  the  power  it 
possesses  of  climbing  large  trees,  to  coil  itself  up  in  a  rising 
spiral  of  four  circles,  and  then  to  leap  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, plunging  suddenly  on  its  victim.  At  other  times  it 
erects  itself  perpendicularly  on  its  tail,  reaching  the  height  of 
six  feet  or  more,  and  in  this  position  will  stand  a  long  while, 
agitating  fiercely  its  triangular  head  and  darting  its  sharp 
tongue  in  various  directions.'  Fortunately,  however,  nature 
has  placed  by  the  side  of  this  tremendous  reptile,  another 
minimal,  of  the  genus  Boha,  which  is  perfectly  innocuous  to 
man, — but  terribly  hostile  to  the  vipere  fer  de  lance. — Nothing 
of  much  importance  was  transacted  during  the  sessions  of  the 
12th,  19th,  and  26th  of  August. 

'  September  2nd,  1816.  Mons.  Girard  read  a  report  on  the  agra- 
rian measures  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  the 
modern  decimal  system  of  mensuration.  The  duodecimal  division 
was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks;  and  before  that  epoch, 
their  agrarian  measure  was  a  canne  or  measure  of  seven  cubits, 
each  subdivided  into  seven  palms.  The  cubit  was  subdivided 
into  seven  palms  from  the  manner  of  marking  the  cubits  on  the  cane. 
The  person  charged  to  divide  the  latter,  placed  his  elbow  on  a 
table  or  other  support,  the  forearm  being  extended  and  vertical. 
The  cane  was  applied  to  it,  and  at  the  point  where  it  correspond- 
ed to  the  tip  of'  the  middle  finger,  it  was  grasped  with  the  right 
hand,  and  brought  down  to  the  elbow  again,  which  was  then  ap- 
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plied  to  the  lateral  and  superior  part  of  the  grasping  hand,  in  order 
to  measure  the  second  cubit,  and  so  on  in  progression.  Thus  the 
cubit  being  naturally  six  palms,  had  seven  on  the  Egyptian  mea- 
sure from  their  mode  of  mai'king  it.' 

After  some  unimportant  papers  by  other  persons,  M.  Biot 
read  a  memoir  on  a  new  instrument  of  his  own  invention,  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  exactly  and  distinctly  all  the 
primitive  and  compound  colours;  so  as  to  ascertain  the  precise 
intensity  of  a  given  colour  by  comparing  it  with  a  similar  one 
produced  by  the  instrument.  It  is  called  colorigrade;  and  it 
may,  by  a  simple  modification,  be  turned  into  a  cyonometer, — 
September  9th.  A  model  of  an  apparatus  intended  to  effect  the 
passage  of  boats  through  locks  without  the  assistance  of  water. 
It  is  called  hydrohascule;  and  consists  of  a  sort  of  lever,  con- 
nected with  two  parallel  wheels.  We  find  nothing  else  worthy 
of  mention. 

Art.  XXL' — Discourse  of  the  honourable  T.  S.  Raffles.     Account 
of  the  Sunda  Islands  and  Japan. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  paper;  but  we  are  afraid  we  shall 
not  find  room  for  all  it  contains. — Perhaps  there  is  no  little 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  whole  globe,  which  contains  more  curi- 
osities than  the  single  island  of  Java.  Not  only  is  she  superior 
to  all  the  neighbouring  islands  in  the  variety  of  her  natural 
productions;  but  she  exhibits,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
oriental  country,  the  traces  of  high  antiquitv — of  foreign  com- 
merce— and  of  national  greatness.  Captain  Baker,  who  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  investigating  her  antiquities,  speaks  in 
the  following  terms  of  the  Chandi  Sewo,  or  Thousand  Tem- 
ples, which  lie  in  ruins  in  one  part  of  the  island. — '  Never  (says 
he)  have  I  met  with  such  stupendous,  laborious,  and  finished 
specimens  of  human  labour,  and  of  the  polished,  refined  taste 
of  ages  long  since  forgot,  and  crowded  together  in  so  small  a, 
compass.'  Of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Java,  indeed,  there 
is  abundance  of  unequivocal  proof; — ^none  more  so,  however, 
than  the  perfection  which  its  language  has  preserved  even  to 
the  present  clay.  Its  superiority  in  all  other  respects  to  the 
neighbouring  islands  may  unquestionably,  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, attributed  to  the  superior  fertility  of  its  soil.  Sumatra 
and  Banca  have  evident  marks  of  being  a  mere  continuation  of 
the  Asiatic  mountains:  whereas  Java  is  quite  as  evidently  the 
creature  of  a  volcano.  It  differs  from  the  others, — not  only  in 
its  geological  structure, — ^but  in  its  longitudinal  direction:  that 
of  Sumatra  being  from  north-west  to  south-east, — while  that 
of  Java  is  directly  east  and  west. 

Japan  is  another  interesting  country.  The  inhabitants  are  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  those  of  China;  though,  according  to 
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Dr.  Ainslie,  who  resided  on  the  island  four  months,  no  suppor 
sition  is  more  unfounded;  and  nothing,  indeed,  is  so  offensive 
to  the  Japanese  themselves  as  to  be  compared,  in  any  way,  with 
their  neighbours  on  the  continent.  The  Chinese  are  inert  and 
stationary;  while  the  slightest  impulse  seems  sufficient  to  set 
the  people  of  Japan  in  motion.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  a 
strong  inclination  for  foreign  intercourse — notwithstanding  the 
restrictive  system  which  they  have  adopted;  and  it  is  adduced, 
too,  as  proof  of  their  energy  and  decision,  that  a  people  who  had 
once  been  adventurous  navigators  and  had  communicated  with 
all  Polynesia,  should  now  be  able  to  exclude  the  whole  world 
from  their  harbours  and  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  own  ha- 
bits and  institutions. 
Art.  XXII. — A  Geological  Account  of  the  Lead  Mine  of  Dufton, 

in  Westmoreland.     By  T.  Allan,  Sec.    &c.  In  a  Letter  to  the 

Editor. 
Art.  XXIII. — On  the  Mode  of  Ventilating  and   Warming  the  In- 
firmary at  Derby.     In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

The  building  here  spoken  of  is  a  cubical  edifice,  three  stories 
in  height;  the  patients  being  exclusively  confined  to  the  highest. 
Their  apaitments  are  warmed  and  ventilated  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  current  of  air  which  is  admitted  through  a  subterraneous 
passage,  and  thrown  into  a  chamber  containing  a  sort  of  stove; 
whence  it  is  conveyed  by  proper  funnels  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  attic  story. 

Art.  XXIV. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  only  thing  worth  mentioning  under  this  head  is  a  dis- 
covery by  sir  Everard  Home, — that  the  colchicum  autumnale 
produces  the  same  effects  upon  the  system,  whether  it  be  in- 
jected into  the  veins  or  conveyed  into  the  stomach. 

Art.  XXV. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  of  Flisk  gave  an  account  of  some  ex- 
periments he  had  made  to  prove, — that  when  the  wave  of  the 
tide  obstructs  the  motion  of  a  river,  so  as  to  make  it  either 
stationary,  or  retrogi-ade,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  salt  wa- 
ter presenting  to  the  fresh  an  inclined  plane,  the  apex  of  which 
separates  the  latter  from  the  channel,  and  holds  it  buoyant  on 
the  surface. — A  few  specimens  of  words,  manufactured  in  re- 
lief, for  James  Mitchell,  the  blind  and  deaf  young  man,  were 
exhibited  to  the  society  by  Dr.  Henry  Dewar.  And  this  is 
about  all  the  society  either  saw  or  did  which  seems  to  be  worth 
our  notice. 
Art.   XXVI. — Miscellaneous   Intelligence. — Extract  of  a  Letter 

from  John  Davy,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  dated  at  Cape 

Town. 

Dr.  Davy  made  many  experiments  upon  sea  water  during  his 
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voyage  to  Cape-Town; — and  the  general  result  was,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  that  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
land,  the  ocean,  and  consequently  the  atmosphere  upon  it,  ar^ot 
liable  to  very  gi-eat  changes  of  temperation  from  the  alternation 
of  day  and  night.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  watery 
world  the  temperature  must  always  be  more  equable  than  it 
is  on  land;  a  fact  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  purity  of  the 
air — its  freedom  from  dust  or  insects: — and  the  gentle  exercise 
of  sailing,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  salutary  effects  of  sea- 
voyaging. — The  doctor  ascertained,  also,  that  the  temperature 
of  fish — particularly  that  of  the  porpoise — is  not  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  land  animals. 

Art.  XXVII. — Meteorological  Diary: — followed  by  a  List  of  Fo- 
reign Publications,  from  July  to  the  end  of  September  1816; 
comprising  dght  in  Natural  history — -Ji-oe  in  Botany — ele-ven  in 
Chemistry — -Jivp  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology — eight  in  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Economy — three  in  Geography — twenty- 
seven  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology — thir- 
teen in  Mechanic  Philosophy  and  Mathematics — together  with 
four  Voyages  and  Travels. 

Art.  II. — Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  Captain  Johnston 
Blakeley;  of  xuliom  xve  gave  a  portrait  in  our  Number  for 
May,  1816. 

JOHNSTON  BLAKELEY  was  bom  near  the  village  of 
Seaford,  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1781.  Two  years  afterwards  his  father,  Mr.  John 
Blakeley,  emigrated  to  this  country;  and  after  residing  at  Phi- 
ladelphia a  few  months,  left  it  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
with  a  view  of  engaging  in  business.  Meeting,  however,  with 
but  little  encouragement  at  Charleston,  he  finally  removed  to 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  allured  by  more  favourable  pros- 
pects. Soon  after  his  establishment  at  this  place,  Mr.  Blake- 
ley was  deprived,  one  by  one,  of  his  wife,  and  all  his  children, 
except  his  son  Johnston. 

Ascribing  these  successive  losses  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate,  which  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  children, 
Mr.  Blakeley  was  induced  to  send  his  only  surviving  son  to 
New  York;  as  well  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  his 
health,  as  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion. Johnston  was,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1 790,  sent  to  that 
place,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hoope,  a  respectable 
merchant  of  that  place,  and  an  old  friend  of  his  father.  Here 
he  remained  five  years,  assiduously  pursuing  his  studies;  at  the 
end  of  which  he  returned  to  Wilmington, — where  he  remained 
for  some  time  without  any  particular  pursuit  or  occupation. 
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It  was  the  intention  of  his  father  to  bring  him  up  to  the  law, 
:ind  with  a  view  to  quahfy  him  for  that  profession,  he  was 
placed,  in  1 796,  at  the  university  of  North  Carolina, — a  most 
respectable  institution,  situated  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Orange.  While  pursuing  his  studies  here,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  father,  who  died  the  year  after  young  Blakeley  entered  the 
university;  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  good  man, 
equally  exemplary  as  a  parent  and  a  citizen.  Young  Blakeley 
was  now  without  a  relative  in  this  country,  to  whom  he  could 
look  up  for  advice,  or  protection,  or  assistance;  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  choose  a  guardian.  In  this  choice  he  was 
singularly  fortunate,  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Jones,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  of  Wilmington,  who  most  tenderly  and  generously 
supplied  the  place  of  a  father.  With  occasional  intermissions, 
he  remained  at  college  till  some  time  in  the  year  1799;  when, 
by  some  misfortune,  of  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  ob- 
tain any  distinct  account,  and  which,  therefore,  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  detail,  he  was  deprived  of  the  support  derived  from 
his  father,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity, as  well  as  his  intention  of  practising  the  law. 

Having  long  had  a  predilection  for  a  naval  life, — which,  how- 
ever, he  had,  with  a  self-denial  worthy  of  imitation,  concealed 
from  his  father, — he  solicited,  and  through  the  friendly  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Jones,  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant,  in  the 
year  1800.  It  is  but  just  to  state,  however,  that  previous  to 
making  this  application,  Mr.  Jones,  desirous  that  his  young 
ward  should  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  deceased  parent,  kindly 
offered  to  take  him  to  his  house,  and  to  afford  him  ev^ery  faci- 
lity in  his  power,  to  complete  his  legal  studies.  Unwilling  to 
accumulate  obligations  he  might  never  repay,  and  perhaps,  too, 
stimulated  by  a  clear  perception  of  the  line  of  life  nature  had 
marked  out  for  him,  he  declined  this  generous  offer.  In  every 
subsequent  situation,  he  retained  and  demonstrated  the  most 
grateful  recollection  of  Mr.  Jones's  friendship,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  acknowledged  him  his  benefactor. 

'  As  any  thing' — writes  the  gentleman  who  furnished  us  the 
materials  for  this  Biography,  and  whose  language  we  have  al- 
most every  where  followed—'  which  illustrates  the  character  of 
so  much  departed  worth,  especially  where  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  are  so  well  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration,  cannot 
but  be  interesting,  I  have  furnished  a  few  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  captain  Blakeley,  written  to  me  at  various  periods. 
Having  been  deprived  of  his  father  at  an  age  when  the  desire 
of  knowing  something  of  his  family  was  beginning  to  be  felt, 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  gratify  his  inquiries  on  that  subject, 
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in  a  satisfactory  manner,  until  May,  1811,  when  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  opening  a  correspondence  with  him.' 

'  In  his  first  letter,  dated  on  board  the  United  States'  brig 
Enterprise,  May  9th,  1811,  he  manifested  his  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain the  wished  for  information,  relative  to  his  connexions,  in 
the  following  manner.  '  It  would  afford  me  great  gratification 
to  hear  from  you  all  the  information  you  possess  respecting  my 
relations.  This  trouble  your  goodness  will  excuse,  when  I  in- 
form you  that  for  fourteen  years  I  have  not  beheld  one  being  to 
whom  I  was  bound  by  any  tie  of  consanguinity.' — In  another 
letter,  written  soon  after,  he  observes, '  The  affection  manifest- 
ed by is  truly  grateful  to  my  heart.     Indeed,  I  begin 

already  to  feel  for  her  a  filial  regard,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
my  lot  to  lose  my  mother  before  I  was  sensible  of  a  mother's 
tenderness.' — '  In  reply  to  a  letter,  in  which  the  solicitude  for  his 
professional  reputation  was  cordially  expressed  by  the  female 
abov  alluded  to,  he  remarks — '  Should  I  be  fortunate  enough 
to  acquire  any  fame,  my  good  old  friend  will  make  me  debtor  for 
more  than  hsjf.  With  her  prayers  for  my  success  can  I  doubt  it? 
I  hope  the  last  Blakeley  who  exists  will  lay  down  his  life  ere  he 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  My 
father's  memory  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  trust  his  son  will  never 
cast  a  reproach  on  it.' — In  another,  he  observes,  '  It  is  true  that 
in  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  have  to  contend  under 
great  disadvantages;  but  this  should  stimulate  to  gi-eater  exer- 
tions, and  we  have  already  seen  that  our  enemy  is  not  invinci- 
ble.' In  a  letter,  dated  on  board  the  Enterprise,  the  29th  of 
April,  1813,  he  observes,  '  Independent  of  personal  feeling,  I 
rejoice  at  the  good  fortune  of  the  navy,  believing  it  to  be  that 
description  of  force  best  adapted  to  the  defence  of  this  coun- 
try. I  confess  the  success  of  our  sailors  has  been  much  greater 
than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect,  taking  into  view  the  many  dif- 
ficulties they  had  to  encounter.  The  charm  which  once  seem- 
ed to  have  encircled  the  British  navy,  and  rendered  its  very 
name  formidable,  appears  to  be  fast  dispelling.' 

'  In  a  letter,  dated  Newburyport,  28th  January,  1814,  he  re- 
marks: '  I  shall  ever  view  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
events  of  my  life  having  quitted  the  Enterprise  at  the  moment 
I  did.  Had  I  remained  in  her  a  fortnight  longer,  my  name 
might  have  been  classed  with  those  who  stand  so  high.  I  can- 
not but  consider  it  a  mortifying  circumstance  that  I  left  her, 
but  a  few  days  before  she  fell  in  with  the  only  enemy  on  this 
station  with  which  she  could  have  creditably  contended.  I  con- 
fess I  felt  heartily  glad  when  I  received  my  order  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Wasp,  conceiving  that  there  was  no  hope  of  doing 
any  thing  in  the  Enterprise.    But  when  I  heard  of  the  contest 
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of  the  latter  ship,  and  witnessed  the  great  delay  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  former,  I  had  no  cause  to  congratulate  myself. — 
The  Peacock  has  ere  this  spread  her  plumage  to  the  winds, 
and  the  Frolick  will  soon  take  her  revels  on  the  ocean,  but  the 
Wasp  will,  I  fear,  remain  for  some  time  a  dull,  harmless  drone 
in  the  waters  of  her  own  country.  Why  this  is,  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  inquire.' ' 

These  extracts  will  strike  the  reader  as  being  strongly  indi- 
cative of  an  amiable  and  heroic  character.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  his  gratitude  to  the  good  old  lady  who  had 
manifested  an  interest  in  his  successes.  There  is  something- 
noble  in  his  reference  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  as  a  motive 
stimulating  him  in  the  path  of  honour;  and  there  is  something 
heroic,  we  think,  in  the  unaffected  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  regret  at  having  left  the  Enterprise.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  remind  the  reader  that  it  was  in  the  action  between 
that  vessel  and  the  Boxer  that  Burroughs  conquered,  and  lost 
his  life.  Yet  Blakeley  regretted  he  had  not  been  in  his  place, 
either  because  he  considered  the  sacrifice  of  life  as  a  cheap 
price  for  the  purchase  of  glory,  or  had  forgot,  in  his  love  of 
fame,  that  such  a  price  had  been  paid.  But  he  was  determin- 
ed before  long  to  acquire  at  least  equal  reputation,  and  to  pe- 
rish equally  with  the  regrets  of  his  countiy. 

After  various  services,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particular- 
ize, as  they  afforded  no  opportunity  to  acquire  distinction, 
Blakeley  was  made  a  master  commandant,  in  1813,  and  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  Wasp.  In  this  vessel  he  fell  in  with,  in 
latitude  48°  36',  north,  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Reindeer, 
mounting  sixteen  twenty-four-pound  caiTonades,  two  long  nine- 
poundefs,  and  a  shifting  twelve-pound  carronade;  and  having 
a  complement  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men.  An  action 
commenced;  and,  in  nineteen  minutes,  ended  in  the  capture 
of  the  Reindeer.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  twenty- 
one  killed  and  wounded;  that  of  the  enemy  sixty-seven.  The 
Reindeer  was  cut  to  pieces,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  save  her;  and  she  was  accordingly  set  on  fire. 
After  this  the  Wasp  put  into  L' Orient;  from  which  port  she 
sailed  the  27th  of  August,  and  four  days  afterwards  falling  in 
with  ten  sail  of  merchantmen,  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  the 
line,  she  succeeded  in  cutting  off  one  of  the  vessels. 

The  evening  of  the  1st  of  September,  1814,  she  fell  in  with 
four  sail,  two  on  each  bow, — but  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other.  The  first  was  the  British  brig  of  war  Avon,  which 
struck  after  a  severe  action;  but  captain  Blakeley  could  not 
take  possession,  as  another  enemy  was  now  approaching.  This 
enemy,  it  seems,  however,  was  called  pff  to  the  assistance  of 
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the  Avon,  which  was  now  sinking.  The  enemy  reported  that 
they  had  sunk  the  Wasp  by  the  first  broadside;  but  she  was  af- 
terwards spoken  by  a  vessel  off  the  Western  Isles.  After  this 
we  hear  of  her  no  more;  and  though  her  fate  is  certain,  the 
circumstances  attending  it  are  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery. 
The  most  general  impression  is,  that  she  was  lost  by  one  of 
those  casualties  incident  to  the  great  deep,  which  have  de- 
stroyed so  many  gallant  vessels,  in  a  manner  no  one  knows 
how;  for  there  are  so  many  uncertainties  connected  with  the  un- 
fathomable deep,  that  even  imagination  is  bewildered  in  tracing 
the  fate  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  have  perished,  be- 
cause they  are  never  more  heard  of  or  seen.  Another  im- 
pression is,  that  the  Wasp,  very  shortly  after  being  spoken  off 
the  Western  Isles,  had  a  severe  engagement  with  a  British  fri- 
gate, which  put  into  Lisbon  in  a  shattered  condition;  and  re- 
ported having  had  an  action,  in  the  night,  with  a  vessel,  which 
was  not  seen  next  morning,  although  the  whole  night  had  been 
calm. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of  Blakeley,  this  much 
is  certain, — that  he  will,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  be  classed 
among  those  names  that  stand  so  high.'  The  lustre  of  his  ex- 
ploits, not  less  than  the  interest  excited  by  those  who  remem- 
ber how,  in  his  very  boyhood,  he  was  left,  as  he  says,  without 
a  single  being  around  him  with  whom  he  could  claim  kindred 
blood, — how,  b}'  his  merit,  he  obtained  friends,  and  confen-ed 
honour  on  that  country  which  was  not  only  his  parent,  but 
which  has  become  the  parent  of  his  only  child, — and  how,  last 
of  ail,  he  perished  God  only  knows  how  or  where, — has  all 
given  to  his  character,  his  history,  his  achievements,  and  his 
fate,  a  romantic  interest,  marking  the  name  of  Blakeley  for 
lasting  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

In  his  person  captain  Blakeley  was  rather  below  the  middle 
stature;  his  eyes  black,  expressive,  intelligent,  and  animated; 
his  manners,  mild,  manly,  and  unassuming;  and  his  person 
handsome.  Notwithstanding  his  professional  duties,  which 
were  scarcely  interrupted  from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  a  war- 
rant, his  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  were  very  respecta- 
ble; and  among  his  brother  officers  he  was  always  considered 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  intellect,  as  well  as  of  great  courage 
and  professional  skill.  He  was  married,  in  December,  1813, 
to  Miss  Jane  Hoope,  the  daughter  of  his  father's  old  friend, 
Mr.  Hoope,  of  New  York;  and  has  left  an  only  daughter,  who 
has  lately  received  one  of  the  most  noble  and  substantial  and 
affecting  tributes  of  national  gratitude  which  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  2rth  of  December,  1816,  after  prescribing  the  des 
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tination  of  the  sword  they  had  voted  to  captain  Blakeley,  *  Re- 
solved unanimously,  That  captain  Blakeley 's  child  be  educated 
at  the  expense  of  this  state;  and  that  Mrs.  Blakeley  be  request- 
ed to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  this  state,  from  time  to  time,  for 
such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  required  for  the  education  of 
the  said  child.' 

Tliis,  we  repeat  it,  is  substantial  gratitude.  It  is  classical, 
too, — and  reminds  us  of  those  noble  eras  in  the  history  of  some 
of  the  illustrious  states  of  Greece,  when  the  offspring  of  those 
who  had  fallen  for  their  country,  became  the  children  of  that 
country  whose  cause  had  made  them  fatherless.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  our  states  may  acquire  a  sort  of  parental  character, 
that  will  endear  them  still  more  to  the  hearts  of  the  citizens; 
that  will  inspire  fathers  to  die  in  defence  of  their  country,  and 
mothers  to  educate  their  children  to  follow  the  example.  It 
is  in  this  way,  too,  that  the  different  members  of  the  union  may 
nobly  indulge  their  local  feelings,  and  display  their  honest 
home-bred  affections.  Let  them  exemplify  their  desire  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  fame  of  their  distinguished  citi- 
zens, by  their  peculiar  care  in  honouring  their  memory,  and  che- 
rishing their  helpless  orphans.  It  is  thus  that  our  sister  states 
ought  ever  to  display  their  rivalry; — by  being  as  zealous  to  re- 
ward, as  they  are  to  appropriate  the  achievements  of  their  eons. 

Art.  III. — Histoire  de  POrigine^  &c.  History  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Extinction,  of  the  different  Factions  which 
agitated  France  from  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  till  the  Abdi- 
cation of  Napoleon.  In  three  Voluuies.  By  Joseph  Lavallee. 
Price  1/.  fs.    Murray.    1816. — From  the  Eclectic  Review. 
TF  the  French  are  not  first  rate  historians,  they  are  at  least  ex- 
-■-  cellent  narrators.  They  seize  with  admirable  dexterity,  and 
touch  with  inimitable  skill,  those  marking  points  which  comprise 
the  main  interest  of  the  story;  but  they  neglect  those  minor  and 
connecting  details  which  give  it  its  colour  and  character.  They 
write  as  they  declaim,  with  spirit  and  rapidity;  but  their  vehe- 
mence and  superfluous  energy  are  injurious  to  that  calmness 
and  steadiness  of  mind,  that  keenness  of  penetration,  and  that 
power  of  combination,  which  distinguish  the  historian  from  the 
narrator.   The  Frenchman,  in  all  that  he  writes,  as  in  all  that 
he  does,  aims  at  effect;  and  this   cannot,  in  narration  at  least, 
be  always  obtained,  without  the  sacrifice  of  truth;  not  that  he 
,    designedly  falsifies,  but  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  the  ra- 
I    pid  and  fluctuating  movements  of  his  mind,  and  the  readiness 
;    and  felicity  of  his  expression,  seduce  him,  and  he  wanders. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  all  this  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  superficial,  but  uncommonly  interesting.  It  has  much 
brilli.vnt  colouring,  and  much  spirited  grouping,  together  with^ 
here  and  there,  facts  both  novel  and  important;  but  it  is  utterly 
deficient  in  that  soundness  of  intellectual  and  moral  principle^ 
in  those  just,  comprehensive,  and  penetrating  views,  which,  in 
their  combination,  men  have  for  want  of  a  better  epithet,  agreed 
to  call  the  Philosophy  of  History.  In  most  of  the  publications 
we  have  seen,  relating  to  the  revolution,  the  writers  continually 
betray  the  partisan;  and  in  compliance  with  the  rules  establish- 
ed in  such  cases,  on  one  side  they  lavish  a  redundant  portion  of 
laudatory  adjectives,  while  on  the  other  they  heap  an  average 
quantity  of  vituperative  substantives.  Their  own  friends  are 
vertueux\  incorruptible^  intrepide^  sublime;  while  their  opponents 
are  traitres,  poltro?is,  energumenes^  or  scelerats.  M.  Lavallee  is 
not  quite  exempt  from  this;  on  the  whole,  however,  he  is  as 
free  from  partiality  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  one 
who  was  an  interested  spectator,  and  occasionally  an  interlocu- 
tor in  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  We  by  no  means  ac- 
quiesce in  all  M.  L's  discriminations  of  character;  we  think 
some  of  them  defective,  and  others  directly  at  variance  with 
undeniable  facts;  but  there  is  an  air  of  conviction  and  sincerity 
in  his  ver}^  errors,  which,  while  we  differ  from  his  sentiments, 
leaves  our  confidence  in  his  honesty  unabated. 

In  his  preface  M.  Lavallee  justly  complains  of  the  erroneous 
notions  entertained  in  England,  respecting  the  revolution;  and 
he  very  fairly  assigns  the  reasons.  After  adverting  to  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  first  circumstances  of  that  great  event 
were  hailed  in  this  country,  he  attributes  the  aversion  which  sub- 
sequently arose,  to  the  war,  to  the  misconceptions  and  misre- 
presentations of  the  emigrants,  and  to  the  venal  and  factious 
character  of  the  French  journals.  In  truth,  for  want  of  authen- 
tic materials,  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  form  a  fair  and 
impartial  estimate  of  the  general  character  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. Respecting  the  more  overt  acts  of  the  various  transac- 
tions, we  have  evidence  more  than  is  requisite;  but  of  their 
secret — that  is,  of  their  real  history,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
As  in  all  great  events  and  sudden  changes,  much  no  doubt  was 
the  result  of  what  is  called  accident,  but  much  more  was  the 
effect  of  intrigue;  and  of  this,  who,  excepting  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned,  shall  give  us  the  history;  and  even  when 
given,  who  shall  insure  its  correctness?  Be  this  however  as  it 
may,  every  new  summary  of  these  events,  furnishes  us  with 
additional  facts,  and  brings  out  something  at  least  of  those 
deeper  machinations;  and  if  the  world  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  a  few  years  of  peace  and  quietness,  we  may  hope  that  in 
that  respite  from  revolutionary  madness,  and  from  the  far  less 
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curable  frenzy  of  imperial  ambition,  the  means  and  opportunity 
ma)  be  obtained,  of  forming  a  more  accurate  and  impartial 
judgment  of  the  troubled  period  through  which  we  have  passed. 
After  having  vindicated  his  countrymen  fiom  the  charge  of 
jacobinism,  M.  Lavallee  describes  the  vast  majority  of  French- 
men as  desirous  only  of  a  government  which  shall  be  the  gua- 
rantee and  conservator  of  public  liberty;  careless  about  the 
name,  provided  the  reality  be  secured. 

'  Why,  (he  asks,)  has  France  su^ered  and  fought  through  the 
course  of  five-and-twenty  years?  It  was  to  attain  such  a  state  of 
things  as  I  have  just  described.  What  does  she,  at  the  present 
moment,  require?  That  her  strife  shall  not  have  been  in  vain  .... 
But  I  fear  that  there  are  still  some,  whose  interests  and  prejudices 
are  in  opposition  to  this  anxious  hope  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
French  people,  and  who  endeavour  by  an  odious  epithet  to  discre- 
dit the  wisdom  and  the  purity  of  this  desire.  These  tactics  are  not 
new.  Thus  the  jacobins  stigmatized  as  royalists  all  the  partisans 
of  an  equal  liberty,  and  thus  the  2i//ra-royalists  reproach  as  jaco- 
bins, those  Frenchmen  who  stand  up  for  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment.' 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  his  own  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  M.  L.  describes  himself  as  having  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  count  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  and  as  having 
assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  save  Louis  XVI.  He  then  passed 
into  the  service  of  Roland,  and  until  the  close  of  the  session  of 
the  national  assembly,  was  at  the  head  of  the  office  des  comptes 
decadaires.  During  the  ministry  of  Benezech,  he  was  principal 
commissary  of  the  executive  power;  afterwards  he  became  con- 
fidential secretary  to  a  member  of  the  directory,  and  finally,  for 
ten  years,  chief  of  division  in  the  grand  chancery  of  the  legion 
of  honour.  M.  L.'s  introduction,  without  any  particular  claim 
to  novelty  or  interest,  leads  us  tlirough  the  usual  routine  of 
preparatory  causes,  which  gradually  but  surely  brought  oriHhe 
revolution;  the  low  and  selfish  debauchery  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
intriguing  sycophancy  of  Maupeou,  the  indecisive  character  of 
Louis  XVI.,  the  unguarded  and  expensive  dissipation  of  Marie 
Antoitiette:  and  in  addition  to  these  defects  of  character,  the 
practical  en'ors  of  Louis  in  the  recall  of  the  refractory  parlia- 
ments, and  the  alliance  with  the  United  States  of  America;  these, 
with  innumerable  other  blunders,  and  repeated  failures,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  were  eagerly  made  use  of  by  desper- 
ate and  ambitious  intriguers,  to  exasperate  the  public  mind. 
Independently  of  the  weakness  of  character,  (very  different 
from  intellectual  weakness,)  of  Louis,  his  manners  and  habits 
were  not  calculated  to  command  respect.  He  was  an  excellent 
and  sensible  man,  but  without  any  thing  dignified  or  kingly  in 
his  composition.    His  tastes  were  simple,  but  somewhat  low; 
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his  ordinary  recreation  was,  we  believe,  working  in  a  smithj^; 
and  in  his  visits  to  the  theatre,  he  displayed  no  relish  for  the 
works  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  while  he  exhibited  the  most 
extravagant  delight  at  farcical  and  grotesque  performances. 
The  very  excellencies  of  his  character  were  injurious  to  him; 
and  those  qualities  Avhich  would  have  made  him  amiable  and 
respectable  as  a  private  individual,  were  destructive  of  his  au- 
thority as  a  monarch.  Nor  was  he  happy  in  his  choice  of  minis- 
ters. The  selfish  levity  of  Maurepas,  the  systematic  restlessness 
of  Brienne,  the  splendid  charlatanism  of  Calonne,  the  vanity 
and  ministerial  insignificance  of  Necker,  all,  and  each,  contri- 
buted to  the  sure  and  terrible  progi^ess  of  the  gathering  storm. 
M.  Lavallee  describes  the  present  king  of  France,  as  leading  a 
retired  and  literary  life;  the  count  D' Artois  as  merely  a  man  of 
pleasure;  the  house  of  Conde  enjoying  the  otium  cum  dignitate 
at  Chantilli;  the  prince  of  Conti  distinguishing  himself  by  an 
honourable  frankness,  '  censuring  without  reserve  both  men 
and  things,'  and  reproving  even  his  own  son,  whose  '  pliant  dis- 
position rendered  him  more  subservient  to  the  royal  will.' 

But  the  most  popular  member  of  the  royal  family,  was  the 
miserable  Orleans;  tall  and  well  made,  but  betraying  in  his  car- 
buncled  countenance  the  irregularities  of  his  life;  seeking  popu- 
larity by  the  basest  and  most  detestable  means;  and  collecting 
around  him  debauchees  and  intriguers  of  the  lowest  and  most 
desperate  class,  until  men  of  higher  talents  and  wider  aims, 
found  it  convenient  to  make  him  their  tool  and  their  victim. 
The  fortune  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  was  immense; 
and  yet  so  despicable  was  his  rapacity,  as  to  lead  him  into  the 
grossest  acts  of  meanness  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career.  He 
began  by  seizing  the  plate  and  jewels  of  his  father's  widow,  and 
carried  his  baseness  to  the  incredible  extent  of  stealing  the  very 
brilliants  in  which  his  father's  portrait  was  set  when  presented 
to  her.  The  whole  of  his  life  was  worthy  of  its  outset;  and  the 
only  redeeming  virtue  which  for  a  moment  mingled  itself  with 
the  mass  of  infamy,  was  manifested  in  the  calmness  and  dig- 
nity with  which  he  met  his  merited  fate.  The  first  of  the  fac- 
tions which,  in  long  and  appalling  succession,  afflicted  France, 
put  this  wretched  man  forward,  as  its  ostensible  hero,  and 
would  probably  have  placed  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  upon  the 
throne;  but  so  excessive  was  his  cowardice,  that  it  compelled 
them  to  abandon  him,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  interest  and 
their  own  seemed  inseparably  blended. 

In  the  early  scenes  of  the  revolution,  while  there  was  much 
of  turbulence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  much  practical  ignorance, 
displayed  on  the  part  of  the  new  legislators,  it  seems  to  us 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  also,  especially  in  the  na- 
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tional  assembly,  much  genuine  patriotism  and  political  integri- 
t}%  and  in  not  a  few  individuals  commanding  superiority  of 
talent.  Of  the  two  principal  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties, 
Mirabeau,  '  the  Brutus  of  patriotism,'  and  Maury, '  the  Joad 
of  royalty,'  M.  Lavallee  sketches  the  characters  at  length;  but 
the  first  is  so  well  known,  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
portrait  of  the  second. 

<  In  these  stormy  discussions  appeared  a  man  whose  name,  du- 
ring four-and-twenty  years,  has  never  ceased  to  be  famous;  a  priest 
whose  portrait  has  never  yet  been  drawn,  except  by  passion;  long 
boasted  as  their  Demosthenes  by  the  friends  of  royalty;  long  in- 
sulted as  a  Zoilus  by  the  pretended  friends  of  the  people;  invested 
with  the  purple,  and  the  saintly  halo,  (I'aureole  dea  saints,)  by  Pius 
VI.;  now  made  to  sit  in  sackcloth  by  Pius  VII.  by  that  pope  who 
was  in  turn  the  creature,  courtier,  friend,  chief-priest,  and  evil  ge- 
nius of  Napoleon,  but  always  infallible,  because  always  pope.  It 

is  already  perceived  that  I  speak  of  the  abbe  Maury Born 

in  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  at  Vaureas.  .he  came  while  still  a  young 
man,  to  Paris.  He  there  attempted  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Bour- 
daloue,  but  he  followed  with  a  halting  pace.  He  preached,  and 

preached  badly he  introduced  himself  to  Diderot,  and  told 

him  his  failure;  his  provincial  forwardness,  his  levitical  airs,  his 
antipathy  to  prejudice,  pleased  the  philosopher,  and  he  thought  it 
a  marvellous  good  joke  to  correct,  adorn,  and  even  to  compose 
discourses  to  be  delivered  by  a  priest  from  the  pulpit  of  truth. 
Diderot  thus  metamorphosed  into  a  divine,  puffed  his  pupil.  Mau- 
ry was  intimate  with  d'Alembert,  Marmontel,  Helvetius,  the 
baron  d'Holbach,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp;  the  women 
especially  assisted  to  bring  him  forward — such  was  the  school  in 
which  he  was  educated.  The  panegyric  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule, 
a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  was  the  result  of  this  training.  But  he 
was  poor,  and  it  is  a  very  necessary  thing  to  be  rich.  His  friends 
laid  siege  to  the  simplicity  of  the  abbe  Boismont,  and  persuaded 
him  that  a  handsome  pension  would  give  him  less  trouble  than 
the  management  of  his  official  possessions;  he  was  old,  he  loved 
ease  and  quiet,  and  he  resigned  his  numerous  benefices  in  favour 
of  the  abbe  Maury;  the  abbey  of  Lyons  was  one  of  these.  This 
abbey  is  near  Peronne,  and  Maury  was  resident  there,  while  the 
election  to  the  States  General  were  going  forward.  The  cure  of 
Danevoisin  was  elected,  but  after  having  excused  himself  as  long 
as  he  could,  he  consented,  only  provided  they  would  give  him 
Maury  for  his  colleague.' 

We  are  told  that  sir  Walter  Raleigh  burned  part  of  his 
History  of  the  World,  on  discovering  his  inability  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  of  a  transaction  which  took  place  before  his  eyes; 
and  Henry  IV.  listening  to  the  varying  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts given  by  his  officers,  of  a  battle  in  which  they  had  just 
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been  engaged,  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed — '  So  much  for 
the  truth  of  history.''  But  we  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
greater  difference  of  opinion  and  statement  on  any  subject,  than 
on  the  action  of  the  prince  De  Lambesc,  when  commanding  a 
detachment  in  the  Tuilleries.  One  account  states  him  to  have 
charged  the  multitude  and  wantonly  sabred  a  helpless  old  man. 
*  No,'  says  another  version;  '  it  was  a  young  man  who  was 
trying  to  cut  off  his  retreat  by  shutting  the  pont  tournant^ 
Then  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  committee  of  investigation, 
that  two  men  were  killed,  one  old,  and  the  other  young.  A 
fourth  authority  affirms,  that  no  one  was  killed,  nor  even 
wounded,  but  that  a  few  blows  were  struck  with  the  flat  of  the 
sabre.  Now  we  have  the  deposition  of  M.  Lavallee,  that  the 
prince  galloped  against  an  old  man,  threw  him  down,  and 
hurt  him  severely. 

If  it  were  our  intention  to  give  our  readers  the  story  of  the 
revolution,  we  should  not  select  the  disjointed  narratives  of 
M.  L.  for  the  subject  of  a  connected  abstract.  He  sadly  ne- 
glects the  intermediate  gradations;  he  passes  from  one  series  of 
facts  to  another,  without  any  kind  of  connexion.  He  frequently 
astonishes  his  readers  with  passages  of  which  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
admit  the  truth.  Of  the  latter  description,  there  is  in  the  first 
volume,  a  strange,  rambling  tirade^  full  of  words,  and  hints, 
and  mysteries;  but,  as  we  guess, '  signifying  nothing.'  He  says, 
or  seems  to  say,  that  the  Jesuits  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
turbulent  and  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  revolution;  that  they 
were  the  secret  agents  in  all  the  marking  events;  and  that  their 
mysterious  missionaries  were  intenningled  with  all  classes — 
clergy,  nobles,  patriots,  demagogues,  and  whispering  mischief 
to  them  all.  This  is  veiy  fine  and  very  frightful  for  two  or 
three  pages,  but  it  requires  an  amazing  deal  of  evidence  to 
make  it  plausible,  and  M.  Lavallee  gives  none. 

The  constituent  assembly  having  completed  the  constitution, 
resigned  its  delegation,  and  was  followed  by  the  legislative 
assembly  which  held  its  first  sitting  October  1,  1791.  The 
former  distinctions  of  royalist  and  patriot,  were  here  lost,  and 
three  parties — the  constitutional  royalists,  the  republicans,  and 
the  anarchists,  began  their  mortal  strife.  The  most  powerful 
speaker,  and  indeed  in  our  opinion  the  only  genuine  orator,  in 
this  assembly,  was  Vergniaud,  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  but 
incorrigibly  indolent.  It  should  seem,  according  to  madame 
Roland,  that  he  was  not  an  extemporaneous  speaker.  In  the 
translation  of  her  '  Appeal'  (Johnson  1796)  she  is  made  to  af- 
firm that '  he  did  not  speak  without  preparation,  like  Guadet; 
but  his  made  speeches  ....  may  still  be  read  with  the  greatest 
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pleasure.'  The  original  phrase,  of  which  this  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  just  rendering,  is  somewhat  more  equivocal:  '  M  n'  iin- 
provisat  pas  comme  Guadet^  may  possibly  only  mean  that  he 
was  not  equal  to  Guadet  in  ofF-hand  speaking,  though  we  have 
certainly  always  understood  it  in  the  sense  of  the  translation. 
This  idea  is  supported  by  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  though 
his  intrepidity  was  unquestionable,  he  made  no  effort  to  defend 
himself  in  the  convention  when  the  decree  of  arrest  was  carried 
against  him,  while  Lanjuinais  displayed  the  utmost  boldness 
and  eloquence.  M.  Lavallee,  however,  speaks  of  him  in  the 
following  terms,  which  are  directly  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment we  have  just  given. 

'  It  was  seldom  that  Vergniaux  delivered  a  studied  speech;  he 
possessed  the  great  art  of  extemporizing;  his  reasoning  was  per- 
fect; the  connexion  of  his  ideas  exact;  his  diction  pure  and  unaf- 
fected. .  .More  frequently  appealing  to  the  passions  than  to  the 
understanding — When  he  had  succeeded  in  awakening  them,  his 
bold  apostrophes,  his  terrible  imprecations,  wrested  from  enthu- 
siasm, what  wisdom  would  have  withheld.  Inaccessible  to  fear, 
firm  against  the  abuse,  the  murmurs,  the  clamour  of  the  opposite 
party,  nothing  disturbed  his  presence  of  mind:  and  watching  the 
return    of  silence,  seizing  it  with    dexterity,  he    thundered,  he 

lightened,  he  triumphed His  memory  was  prodigious.     The 

eloquence  of  Mirabeau  was  more  abrupt,  (^saccadee)  that  of  Cazales 
had  in  it  more  of  effort.  The  abbe  Maury  was  too  parenthetical, 
and  consequently  his  meaning  not  always  obvious.  The  eloquence 
of  Vergniaux  was  like  a  fine  summer's  day  when  the  sun  begins, 
pursues,  and  ends  his  career  without  a  cloud,  shedding  light  and 
heat  in  his  brilliant  course.' 

Against  this  great  man  and  his  party,  usually  called  collec- 
tively the  Girondc\  comprising  nearly  all  the  talents  of  the  as- 
sembly, Robespierre  and  his  satellites  arrayed  their  formidable 
phalanx.  Without  either  figure,  voice,  courage,  or  great  powers, 
Maximilian  Isidore  Robespierre,  by  mere  dint  of  steady  cun- 
ning, destroyed  nearly  every  obstacle  in  his  way  to  empire,  and 
failed,  only  by  an  accident  as  it  appears,  of  obtaining  the  dicta- 
torship of  France.  Instead  of  acting  with  energy  and  decision, 
the  gironde  wasted  their  time  in  secret  consultations,  and  ex- 
hausted their  own  popularity  and  the  patience  of  their  auditors 
in  public,  by  their  incessant  speaking.  They  were  men  of 
words,  but  their  antagonists  were  men  of  deeds.  The  gironde 
had  not  resolute  virtue  enough  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
good  men,  nor  were  they  atrocious  enough  to  meet  the  jaco- 
bins on  their  own  terms;  they  were  without  an  effective  party, 
and  they  felt  it.  They  hesitated  and  compromised;  they  ad- 
vanced and  retired:  they  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  they  did  not  long  survive  it.    Under  the  iron  rule 
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of  the  anarchists,  France  became  a  scene  of  misery  and  blood; 
the  best  of  her  sons  fell  beneath  the  revolutionary  axe;  and  the 
crushing  sway  of  her  tyrants  has  obtained  a  distinctive  epi- 
thet of  most  expressive  truth — the  Reign  of  Terror,* 

It  would  be  an  interesting,  but  a  too  extensive  task,  to  de- 
scribe here  the  various  struggles  of  these  conflicting  parties,  the 
heroic  but  ineffectual  resistance  of  the  more  moderate  republi- 
cans, and  the  final  ascendency  of  the  jacobins.  Nor  can  we 
venture  on  the  detail  of  the  various  intrigues  and  contests 
which  brought  on  the  downfal  of  that  tremendous  power.  We 
find,  however,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  an  account  of  the  ter- 
rible debate  which  sealed  the  doom  of  Robespierre,  more  com- 
plete and  interesting  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
He  had  long  convinced  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  act,  that  he  considered  them  only  as  the  instruments 
of  his  elevation,  and  that  whenever  his  timid  jealousy  should 
suspect  in  them  any  intention  of  rivalry,  their  fate  was  deter- 
mined. After  having  raised  himself  to  power  by  the  assistance 
of  Danton,  he  had  sent  him  to  the  scaffold;  others  of  \\\s  friends 
had  at  different  periods  shared  the  same  destruction.  Billaud 
de  Varennes  and  Collot  D'Herbois,  his  associates  in  crime, 
and  members  with  him  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  same  fate,  detemiined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  anticipate  it.  After  various  mancKuvres  and  transac- 
tirons,  in  which  the  cowardice  of  Robespierre  neutralized  the 
desperate  energy  of  his  devoted  partisans,  the  decisive  day 
arrived — the  ever  famous  9  Thermidor, 

'  Never  since  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  had  the  convention  been 
so  numerous.  At  ten  o'clock  it  was  all  assembled.  The  mob  of 
Robespierre  filled  the  tribunes.  He  appeared;  murmurs  announ- 
ced his  arrival;  he  entered  elate  Avith  hope;  he  sat  down  depressed 
with  fear.  St.  Just  ascended  the  tribune,  but  he  had  uttered  only 
a  few  sentences  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Tallien  from  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain^'  {apart  of  the  hall  so  called.) 

The  speech  which  is  quoted  by  M.  Lavallee,  as  delivered  by 
Tallien,  is  evidently  from  recollection  only,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore pass  it  by:  but  we  have  before  us  in  another  work  a  de- 
scription of  Tallien's  person  and  manner  on  this  occasion, 
which  we  shall  insert. 

*  In  how  high  a  rank  does  that  orator  deserve  to  be  placed,  who, 
concealing  a  dagger  in  his  vest,  durst  form  the  fearless  resolution 
of  sacrificing  Robespierre  in  full  senate,  if  his  eloquence  had  failed 
to  beat  down  the  tyrant,  and  who  overthrew  him  by  the  force  of 
his  words  alone.  Sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  record  the 
terrible  and  vehement  eloquence  of  Tallien  in  that  decisive  mo- 
ment. Never  perhaps  did  any  orator  combine  such  physical  and 
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moral  powers  to  uncover  an  abyss  and  reveal  its  dangers  to  his  af- 
frighted hearers.  Never  was  a  more  rapid  and  more  terrible  im- 
pulse communicated:  his  voice,  his  gesture,  his  broken  words, 
his  eyes  flashing  with  anger  and  horror,  the  shuddering  of  his 
whole  frame,  all  announced  the  sublimest  effort  of  human  elo- 
quence. It  triumphed;  and  had  this  been  its  only  service  to  hu- 
manity, its  blessings  should  be  held  in  eternal  memory.'  (^Biblio- 
theque  d'un  homme  de  gout.  Vol.  4./2.  212.) 
We  return  to  M.  Lavallee. 

*  Hardly  had  Tallien  finished,  when  Robespierre  darted  to  the 
tribune.  At  the  same  moment,  twenty  members  rush  towards  it. 
Instantly  the  whole  »20M«/cm  arose,  and  cries  of — doivmvith  Robes- 
pierre— down  with  the  tyrant,  I'esounded  from  every  side.  Vadier, 
Amar,  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  Lecointre  de  Versailles,  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  Leonard  Bourdon,  Javogue,  Legendre,even  Billaud  de  Varen- 
nes,  roused  from  his  profound  dissimulation  by  a  dexterous  appeal 
from  Tallien,  spoke  in  succession.  O  what  crimes,  what  hateful 
intrigues,  what  bloody   oppressions,   what  unheard  of  iniquities, 
were  brought  to  light  on  that  terrible  morning!  During  more  than 
two  hours  Robespierre    was   absolutely  in  convulsions;   all  the 
movements  of  his  frame   expressed   the  rage  which   devoured 
him.  A  hundred  times  did  he  demand  permission   to  speak,  and 
could  not  obtain  it.   He  clung  to  the  stair  of  the  tribune,  and  could 
not  be  torn  from  it,  and  in  this  position  the  speakers  who  followed 
each  other   in  rapid  succession,  seemed  like  so  many  divinities 
launching  thunders  at  his   head,   and  the  countless   details  of  his 
atrocities  streamed  upon  him  like  a  rain  of  fire.  His  strength  at 
last  gave  way.  He  sought  on  every  seat  a  resting  place,  and  every 
where  met  with  a  repulse.  He  was  pursued  from  place  to  place 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches.  When  he   seemed  nearly  fainting, 
one  said  to  him,    *'  You  are  choaked  with  the   blood  of  Danton." 
<t  Wretch,  touch  not  that  bench"  exclaimed  another,  ^'■for  there  sat 
Vergnicux.  He  advanced  to  the  galleries,  and  raising  his  arms  to- 
wards those  who  filled  them,  exclaimed.    Will  you  abandon  me^ 
will  you  suffer  me  tofierish;  me,  your  champion? — All  were  silent; 
and  those  very  men  who  were  posted  there  by  himself,  terrified 
at  so  unexpected   a   scene,  remained  motionless  at  hisi  appeal. 
Robespierre,  sinking  with  exhaustion,  succeeded  once  more  in 
reaching  the  front  of  the  tribune.  Thuriot  was  president.  Robes- 
pierre exclaimed  to  him:  President  of  assassins,  for  the  last  time 
I  ask  leave  to  speak.  At  this  moment  a  general  cry  bursts  forth — 
The  decree  of  accusation  to  the  vote!  The  President  put  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  a  single  deputy  kept  his  seat.' 

At  this  very  time,  when  Robespien-e  seemed  abandoned  by 
all,  and  hunted  to  the  very  precipice  of  his  fate,  a  dreadful 
proof  was  afforded  of  the  awful  ascendency  which  he  had  ac- 
quired. One  member  demanded  to  be  included  in  his  act  of 
accusation,  and  when  he  was  conveyed  to  prison  by  the  gens- 
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cfarmes^  the  jailors  one,  and  all,  refused  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility of  receiving  him,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  conwnme 
which  immediately  ordered  the  tocsin  to  be  rung  and  declared 
itself  in  a  state  of  insurrection.    Had  Robespierre  possessed 
common  courage,  he  would  probably  even  now  have  been  vic- 
torious; but  he  was  wholly  unmanned;  he  wept  like  an  infant, 
and  whined  most  lamentably  about  the  ingratitude  of  men.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  acted  with 
promptness  and  decision.  Legendre,  singly,  entered  the  hall  of 
the  jacobins,  and  by  his  rude  but  vigorous  eloquence,  actually 
dispersed  them,  put  out  the  lights,  locked  the  doors,  and  car- 
ried the  keys  to  the  convention.  Barras  and  Leonard  Bourdon 
collected  some  battalions  of  national  guards,  and  their  columns 
met  at  the  house  of  the  co?nf?iune.  They  ascended  the  staircase 
amid  shouts  of  vive  la  convention^  and  the  reign  of  Robespierre 
was  at  an  end.    As  another  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  history, 
and  even  of  evidence,  we  may  refer  to  the  different  ways  of 
narrating  one  of  the  most  important  particulars  in  the  fall  of 
this  execrable  being.  His  jaw-bone  was  broken  by  a  pistol-shot: 
■ — Who  fired  it?  General  report  affirmed  that  it  was  himself. 
M.  Lavallee  was  told  by  well-informed  men,  that  it  was  a 
gen-d\irme.    The  Dictiomiaire  des  Honimes  Marquans  hints 
that  his  brother  pulled  the  trigger.    On  turning  to  the  Diction- 
naire  Historiqne^  wt  find  the  name  of  the  gen  d''arme  Charles 
Meda  to  whom  the  honour  of  shooting  him  is  assigned;  and 
to  crown  this  assemblage  of  conti-adictions,  Beaulieu,  in  his 
very  interesting  Essais  Histor'tques^  affirms  that  it  was  Robes- 
pierre himself  Avho  fired  the  pistol,  and  produces  in  a  note  the 
testimony  of  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  de  ville,  who  was  of  course 
on  the  spot,  and  declares  that  he  had  witnessed  the  act. 

The  attempt  to  purify  the  representative  body,  was  a  very 
partial  one.  The  motives  of  the  principal  agents  were  far  from 
being  pure  and  patriotic;  their  primary  object  was  clearly  to 
save  themselves  from  the  visitations  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
second,  to  secure  for  their  own  profit  his  popularity  and  power. 
In  this  last  they  completely  failed;  the  blow  which  they  had 
struck,  while  it  Avas  effectual  in  the  removal  of  their  enemy, 
was  equally  so  in  the  destruction  of  the  tyranny  he  had  esta- 
blished. The  Thermidorians,  by  destroying  their  idol,  de- 
stroyed the  talisman  of  their  destinies.  One  advantage  they 
had  over  their  master,  but  that  was  not  enough;  they  were 
men  of  courage,  but  Robespierre  trembled  at  a  naked  sword,  "^ 
and  could  not  summon  up  courage  to  mount  even  a  led  horse. 
He  was  influenced  by  dreams,  and  consulted  fortune-tellers. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  miserable  weaknesses,  however,  he 
had  a  certain  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and  his  successors  had 
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none.  The  most  able  man  among  them,  it  should  seem,  was 
CoUot  D'Herbois  a  man  of  daring  spirit,  handsome  exterior, 
strong  voice,  and  with  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he 
called  the  stage-play  of  the  revolution.  He  had  formerly  been 
an  actor  of  considerable  celebrity  in  characters  of  a  particular 
cast,  and  Lavallee,  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  early  life, 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  engaging  but  dissolute  manners.  Nor 
was  he  unmindful  of  his  ancient  friendships,  for  he  interfered 
on  a  verj'  important  occasion,  without  any  solicitation,  to  save 
the  life  of  his  former  intimate,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  any  time  a  party  man. 

Some  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  sanguinary- 
ruffian,  which  may  well  illusti-ate  the  misery  of  the  conscious 
mind;  but  these,  with  many  others  of  the  same  description  re- 
lating to  different  individuals,  we  are  compelled  to  omit.  The 
most  singular  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  in  this  part  of 
the  book,  is  the  fact,  that  Robespierre  maintained  a  secret  and 
mysterious  police,  which  was  in  brisk  correspondence  with  all 
the  minor  authorities  in  every  part  of  France.  After  his  death, 
a  number  of  official  letters  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, referring  to  previous  coiTespondence,  and  replying  to  of- 
ficial inquiries,  which  could  be  traced  to  no  proper  source.  A 
few  days  after,  the  secret  office  itself  was  discovered;  at  least 
its  desks  and  inkstands  were  detected,  but  the  occupants  had 
fled,  and  never  afterwards  appeared  to  claim  the  reward  of  their 
services.' 

The  times  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  were 
not  less  stormy,  and  scarcely  less  bloody,  than  those  which  pre- 
ceded. The  terrible  re-action^  the  famous  Revcil  clu  peiiple^ 
stimulated  '  the  French  to  mutual  slaughter;'  and  few  were  the 
portions  of  the  south  of  France  that  escaped  this  scovirge, 
which  afflicted  humanity  under  the  pretext  of  avenging  ite 
violations. 

'  The  paroxysms  of  this  horrible  fever  lasted  several  months. 
Hundreds  of  corpses  at  a  time  were  thrown  into  the  Rhone;  the 
Mediterranean  received  the  assassins  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Republic,  despatched  by  the  assassins  of  \\\e,  fourth;  and  in  this 
enormous  crowd  of  victims,  the  bones  of  the  innocent  slain  in 
Lyons,  were  mingled  in  the  ocean  with  the  skeletons  of  the  in- 
nocent murdered  by  Carrier  in  Nantes.' 

The  twelfth  Germmal  and  the  first  Prairial,  were  days  of 
insurrection  in  Paris;  the  latter  especially  threatened  fearful 
results.  A  deputy  was  assassinated,  the  jacobins  were  stirring, 
and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevitable;  but  the  more  modtrate 
party  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  tranquillity  was  restored. 
Affairs  went  on  in  their  usual  train,  little  varied  by  domestic 
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changes,  till  the  battle  of  the  Muscadins^  or  in  more  common 
phrase,  the  revolt  of  the  sections  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
Vendemiaire ^  (Octohtr  ih&  third  and  fourth,  1795,)  in  which 
Bonaparte  commanded,  under  Barras,  the  conventional  force. 
Soon  after  this,  the  convention  dissolved  itself,  after  ordering 
the  suppression  of  the  punishment  of  death,  when  a  general 
peace  should  take  place;  an  example  which  might  well  have 
been  followed  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  retaining  the  old 
and  barbarous  system  of  mutilation  and  dismembering,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  extremiim  supplicinm. 

In  the  new  system  of  government  the  power  was  divided; 
the  convention  was  changed  into  two  councils,  and  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety  became  an  executive  directory,  of  which  the 
first  members  were  Barras,  Latourneur,  Lareveillere-Lopaux, 
Reubel,  and  Carnot.  M.  Lavallee  eulogizes  each  of  these  men. 
The  first  was  splendid  and  brave;  the  second  and  third  were 
well-intentioned,  and  proof  against  flattery  and  intrigue;  the 
fourth  was  blessed  with  '  an  excellent  heart  and  an  inflexible  pro- 
bity;' Carnot,  we  shall  first  quote  in  opposition  to  M.  Lavallee, 
and  then  bestow  a  few  words  on  his  own  character.  We  have 
seen  the  high  praise  given  to  the  directory  by  M.  L.;  let  us 
now  see  what  is  said  of  them  by  Carnot,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
far  higher  terms. 

'  Reubel  is  the  patron  of  men  accused  of  theft  and  dilapidation, 
as  is  Barras  of  nobles  of  blasted  character,  and  Lareveillere  of 

abandoned  priests!' 'I  have  never  heard  expressions  more 

similar  to  the  language  of  Robespierre  than  those  of  Reubel.  He 
appears  entirely  convinced  that  probity  and  patriotism  are  two 
things  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  other.' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Carnot,  (to  which  M.  Lavallee 
makes  no  allusion  whatsoever,)  respecting  the  character  of  his 
brother  directors.  Of  Carnot  himself,  we  find  it  more  difficult 
to  give  a  decided  opinion.  Repeated  and  recent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  pure  and  spotless 
worth,  and  M.  L.  speaks  of  his  '  loyal  frankness,'  his  '  noble 
character,'  his  '  estrangedness  from  faction'  and  his  '  opposi- 
tion to  all  kinds  of  despotism  on  behalf  of  his  country.'  Now, 
setting  aside  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  which, 
though  we  think  much,  we  shall  at  present  say  little,  it  is  a 
thing  hard  to  believe  of  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  time  been 
connected  with  the  very  worst  factions,  that  his  spirit  is  the 
reverse  of  factions;  and  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  credit  his 
uniform  '  opposition  to  despotism  in  behalf  of  his  country,' 
when  we  find  him  sanctioning  by  his  undeniable  signature,  the 
most  intolerable  kind  of  despotism,  the  bloody  oppressions  of 
the  reign  of  terror.  Prudhomme,  in  his  Histoire  des  Crimes^ 
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the  most  original  and  important  work,  even  with  all  its  defects 
yet  published  respecting  this  revolution,  quotes  the  autnority 
of  Isabeau,  a  furious  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
for  the  participation  of  Carnot  in  all  the  measures  of  that  san- 
guinary group.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  his  collections,  also,  he 
cites  a  fragment  of  his  correspondence  with  Lebon,  to  which, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Barrere  and  Billaud,  his  signature 
is  affixed,  and  in  which  he  applauds  the  atrocities  of  that  fero- 
cious assassin,  and  excites  him  to  perseverance,  besides  giv- 
ing a  pretty  broad  hint,  respecting  the  expediency  of  bribing 
informers.  In  another  page  of  the  same  work,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing note. 

'  Carnot,  one  of  the  members  of  this  famous  committee  of  de- 
struction, publicly  defended  them  (Barrere,  Billaud,  and  Collot) 
and  declared  that  if  his  colleagues  were  guilty,  he  had  shared 
their  crimes.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Carnot  to  make  this  confes- 
sion; every  one  knows  that  under  pretext  of  being  wholly  oc- 
cupied in  the  war  department,  he  really  shared  in  every  sangui- 
nary decree,  and  that  of  some  he  was  the  sole  author;  of  this  last 
description,  may  be  instanced  the  instruction  to  the  Orange 
Commission.' 

With  respect  to  his  talents,  they  are  undeniable,  though  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  diminish  his  reputation  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  shall  pass  over  the  reign  of  the  directory  with  all 
its  intrigues,  oppressions,  and  imbecilities,  and  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  article  to  that  extraordinary  man,  who,  after 
having  been  the  protege  of  Barras,  and  raised  by  his  own  mi- 
litary talents  to  the  height  of  popularity  and  fame,  overthrew 
the  directorial  chair  of  his  patron,  and  replaced  it  by  his  own 
imperial  throne.  In  fact,  Bonaparte  is  evidently  the  idol  of 
M.  Lavallee's  imagination;  he  gets  sight  of  him  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  can,  and  reproduces  him  occasionally  on  the  scene, 
until  at  last  he  establishes  him,  the  object  of  perpetual  eulogy, 
or  apology,  on  the  vast  theatre  of  his  ambition.  When  he 
visited  Paris  after  his  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy,  he  was  court- 
ed and  flattered  by  all  parties;  but  he  conducted  himself  with 
the  most  impenetrable  reserve.  From  this  moment  he  became 
*  the  chief  of  the  most  formidable  of  factions,'  the  idol  of  the 
soldiery.  We  pass  over  a  number  of  unimportant,  but  not  al- 
together uninteresting  details,  connected  with  this  visit,  and 
come  at  once  to  his  return  from  Egypt.  A  report  of  his  death 
had  been  universally  believed,  and  the  depression  of  the  public 
mind  was  excessive;  in  the  midst  of  this  mourning  he  suddenly 
presented  himself;  the  Parisians  were  frantic  with  joy. 

*■  but  it  was  the  joy  of  egotism.   Let  not  Bonaparte  deceive 

himself,  it  was  not  the  joy  of  affection;  the  people  of  Paris    lovo 
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Bobody.  They  love  themselves  and  themselves  only-  All  their 
outward  demonstrations  of  attachment  refer  only  to  themselves. 
The  hope  of  their  own  happiness  alone  occupies  them,  and  if  the. 
object  of  their  hope  changed  ten  times  a  day,  as  often  would  they 
change  their  salutations.  France  by  an  inconceivable  blindness, 
has  suffered  Paris  to  usurp  the  privilege  of  originating  every 
movement,  so  that  if  Paris  commits,  an  error,  all  France  repeats 

it Without  Paris,  Bonaparte    would  have  never   reigned. 

Did  then  Paris  love  Bonaparte?  No;  but  the  Parisians  were  tired 
of  the  directory,  as  they  had  been  previously  tired  of  the  con- 
vention, tired  of  Louis  XVI.,  tired  of  Louis  XV.,  and  as  we  shall 
presently  see  them  become  tired  of  Bonaparte,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  time,  unless  kings  should  have  the  good  sense  to  remem- 
ber that  Paris  i^  not  France.* 

However  all  this  may  be,  Paris  at  least  was  frantic  with 
delight.  The  slightest  movements  of  Bonaparte  were  Avatched 
and  attended  by  the  people;  he  was  drawn  in  triumph,  he  was 
the  object  of  universal  adoration,  and  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
soldiery,  bore  him  to  the  throne.  The  directory  went  quietly 
out  of  the  way;  the  council  of  five  hundred  was  somewhat 
restive,  but  the  bayonet  settled  the  dispute,  and  Bonaparte, 
under  the  modest  title  of  consul,  became  virtually  king  of 
France.  The  popular  government  which  had  more  or  less  pre- 
vailed hitherto,  was  destroyed  in  the  dispersion  of  the  five 
hundred,  and  France  became  subject  to  military  power. 

'The  I8th  Brumaire  was  to  the  different  factions,  the  head  of 
Medusa.  The  commotion  ceased,  but  they  were  still  frozen.  Is 
then  my  work  finished?  No. — I  have  still  to  paint  the  faction  of  one 
man  against  Europe,  and  of  Europe  against  one  man.  Human 
enmities  from  this  time,  assume  a  character  of  grandeur  till  now 
unknown.  We  shall  no  more  witness  the,  ignol)le  contests  of  a 
Robespierre,  or  of  a  Marat.  Their  scaffolds  are  too  narrow  for  the, 
Slumber  of  victims;  Death  requires  plains  and  provinces  for  its. 
theatre,  and  its  voracity  demands  whole  nations  The  ambition  of  a 
single  man  is  about  to  sacrifice  generations  fn  masse,  and  hence- 
forward infants, in  their  cradles  will  be  marked  with  these  words— 
For  Battle  and  for  Death. 

'  It  seemed  as  if  nature  in  forming  him  (Bonaparte)  designed  to 
try  how  far  the  power  of  man  and  the  power  of  heaven  could  go; 

the  power  of  man  to  dare,  the  power  of  heaven  to  confound 

Ambition  was  always  the  vanguard  of  his  thoughts.  He  mingled  it 
with  every  thing,  even  with  his  misfortunes.  The  most  celebrated' 
conquerors,  the.  most  famous  devastators  of  the  world,  were  con- 

l^ented  with  one  fall;  he  required  two Not  choosing  to  resem-. 

fele.  any  one,  he  began  his  catastrophe  over  again,  in  order  that  he 
might  finish  it  in  his  own  way.  One  day  I  saw  him  examining  the. 
crowns  of  s.onie  ancient  rulers.  He  took  the  crown  of  Attila,  and 
■placed  it  on  his  head.— "   How!  his  head  was  bigger  than  mine!'- 
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i  could  not  have  believed  U"  he  said  harshly,  but  with  a  smile;  the 
smile  was  a  bkter  one.' 

Sieyes,  it  should  seem,  had  calculated  upon  the  consulship^ 
and  was  extremely  mortified  at  the  exaltation  of  Bonaparte^ 
He  had,  however,  only  depended  upon  his  individual  superio- 
rity, while  his  antagonist  gave  broad  hints  of  his  popularity 
with  the  army:  Sieyes  sullenly  gave  way,  and  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1799,  the  consuls  were  installed, 

'  and  the  constitution  presented  to  the  French  people,  was,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  accepted.  At  this  same  period  Washington 
was  sinking  into  the  grave.  Thus  by  a  singular  contrast,  a  great 
people  in  the  New  World  wept  the  loss  of  the  founder  of  their 
liberties,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  great  nation  on  the  Old  Con- 
tinent hailed  the  destroyer  of  its  freedom.* 

During  the  commotions  of  the  18th  Briimahe  ^e.  Jive  per 
cents  were  only  at  nine  francs.  Many  took  advantage  of  this 
to  purchase  largely,  and  among  others  Talleyrand.  Many  years 
after,  the  emperor,  when  somewhat  out  of  humour,  asked  him 
how  he  had  contrived  to  be  so  rich.  '  Sire^  said  the  dexterous 
courtier, '  I  put  mij  trust  in  the  18th  Briimaire.^ 

In  less  than  two  months  after  his  installation,  the  first  consul 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  Sieyes 
expressed  his  apprehension  at  this  bold  step.  '  Never  fear^ 
said  Napoleon,  *■  if  I  had  been  Louis  XVI.  I  should  never  have 
left  it."*  About  a  year  after  his  accession,  the  celebrated  infer- 
nal machine  plot^  exposed  his  life  to  the  most  imminent 
hazard.  The  particulars  of  this  detestable  event  are  well 
known,  we  shall  not  therefore  repeat  them.  His  life  was  saved 
by  the  dexteritv  of  his  favourite  coachman  Germain,  who  pas- 
sed the  machine  with  atnazing  rapidity,  and  without  touching 
it;  though  the  space  left  was  barely  the  width  of  the  carriage. 

*  The  night  which  followed  Was  terrible.  He  did  not  go  to  bed. 
One  of  my  friends  who  remained  with  him,  has  described  to  me 
this  night,  to  which  many  a  subsequent  event  may  be  referred. 
Sometimes  plunged  in  gloomy  silence,  sometimes  agitated,  walk- 
ing backward  and  forward  with  hasty  strides — the  tvretches' — 
the  wretches — repeatedly  uttered,  were  almost  the  only  words 
which  escaped  his  lips.  Notwithstanding  the  time  of  year  (De- 
cember) the  night  was  uncommonly  fine.  He  often  opened  the 
windows  that  he  might  breathe  the  fresh  air.  Madame  Bonaparte 
never  left  him.  The  second  and  third  consuls  had  arrived,  and 
he  found  them  at  the  palace  on  his  return  from  the  opera.  He 
met  them  with  an  assumed  air  of  serenity — "  Well^  what  say  you 
of  thia  extravagance?  If  I  alone  had  been  endangered,  It  would 
not  have  signified,  but  so  many  vie  time. '"-^-T  he  consuls  replied  iitt 
those  common  phrases,  which  every  body  employs  in  similar 
x:Jrcumstances;  their  presence  was  a  restraint  to  him,  and  hfe  dis" 
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missed  them.  The  minister  of  police  made  his  appearance:  they 
conversed  a  few  minutes  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  the  minis- 
ter retired.  He  returned  at  two  in  the  morning;  they  were  shut 
up  in  the  consul's  cabinet  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
came  out  still  in  conversation.  The  consul  held  in  his  hand  a 
quantity  of  bank  bills,  he  gave  them  to  the  minister.— -Sew rf  im- 
mediately to  the  ivounded,  let  me  see  the  list;  if  that  is  not  enoughy 
give  more;  let  them  know  that  it  comes  from  me. — His  brothers 
came  in;  Lucien  inquired  particulars;  he  cut  him  short.  He  gave 
his  hand  in  silence  to  Joseph.  He  spoke  mildly  to  Louis — Sitting 
nfi  will  make  you  ill;  go  to  bed. — They  staid,  however,  some  time 
in  conversation  with  Mad.  Bonaparte.  She  was  close  to  the  fire, 
as  the  night  was  cold.  He  sometimes,  though  rarely,  sat  down— 
This  is  worse  than  Egyfit., — said  he  repeatedly,  to  the  friend  from 
whom  I  have  these  details. —  They  will  have  it  so,  they  shall  fiay 
me  this  most  dearly.  At  three  he  was  hungry.  A  fowl  and  some 
other  little  things  were  brought  in.  You  don't  eat?  said  he  to 
Mad.  Bonaparte.  .Vo,  said  she,  /  f^refer  tea. —  Teal — are  you  an 
English-woman?  Are  you  deaf?  said  he  harshly  to  a  valet  de 
chambre,  Tea  for  madame  Bonaparte.  He  drank  Bordeaux  wine, 
this  was  an  extraordinary  thing,  for  his  common  drink  was  water. 
He  asked  for  Port.  Here,  such  a  one,  (I  do  not  mention  the  i^eV' 
son's  liRxne)  dri?ik  some  of  this  Port,  they  have  none  so  good,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  guess  of  whom  he  spoke.  He  approached  the 
fire,  threw  himself  into  an  arm  chair,  said,  I  am  going  to  sleefi, 
and  was  asleep  in  a  moment.  He  always  slept  at  pleasure,  this 
was  his  peculiar  faculty;  but  what  will  be  with  difficulty  believed, 
and  yet  is  most  severely  true,  is  the  fact  that  this  man,  whose  in- 
defatigable activity  has  amazed  the  Avhole  world,  had  the  slowest 
pulse  of  any  man  living.  At  seven  o'clock,  when  the  day  dawned, 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  followed  by  his  Mameluke  Rustan,  and 
went  to  inspect  some  public  works.  At  nine  he  returned,  and  en- 
tered on  the  usual  labours  of  the  day.' 

M.  Lavallee  passes  lightly  over  the  various  events,  intrigues, 
conspiracies,  and  exhibitions  of  all  kinds,  which  preceded  the 
assumption  of  the  imperial  crown.  He  speaks  with  proper 
reprehension  of  the  assassination  of  Pichegru,  and  of  the  still 
more  atrocious  murder  of  the  duke  D'Enghien,  which  he  con- 
siders as  exclusively  the  self-originated  act  of  Napoleon.  Of 
hiB  abruptness  and  impatience  we  find  some  remarkable  in- 
stances. On  one  occasion  he  turned  a  minister  of  state  who 
wrote  a  '  vile  cramp  hand,'  into  his  secretary;  dictated  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  sent  it  off  by  a  courier,  with  all 
his  own  repeated  alterations,  and  with  all  the  erasures  of  the 
minister.  This  peculiar  cast  of  character 

'  occasioned  scenes  sometimes  laughable  and  sometimes  touching. 
The  employment  of  his  confidential  secretaries  was,  of  all  kinds  of 
slavery,  the  least  supportable.  Day  and  night  it  was  necessary  to 
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be  on  the  spot.  Sleep,  meals,  health,  fatigue,  nothing  was  regard- 
ed. A  minute's  absence  would  have  been  a  crime.  Friends,  plea- 
sures, public  amusements, /irowzewarfes,  rest,  all  must  be  given  up. 
The  baron  de  Maineval,  the  baron  Fain,  knew  this  by  hard  ex- 
perience. But  at  the  same  time  they  enjoyed  his  boundless  con- 
fidence, the  most  implicit  reliance  on  their  discretion,  and  a  truly 
royal  liberality;  they  both  deserved  his  confidence.  One  day  at 
ttvo  o'clock  the  emperor  went  out  to  hunt.  He  will  probably,  as 
usual,  be  absent  four  hours.  Maineval  calculates:  it  is  his  fathei"'s 
jour  defete;  he  may  surely  venture  to  leave  the  palace  for  a  short 
time.  He  has  bought  a  little  villa,  and  is  desirous  to  present  it  to 
his  beloved  father,  and  to  give  him  the  title  deeds.  He  sets  out, 
the  whole  family  is  collected,  he  is  warmly  greeted,  they  '  see  him 
so  seldom.'  The  present  is  given;  the  joy  increases;  dinner  is 
ready,  and  he  is  pressed  to  stop.  He   refuses, '  the  emperor  may 

return  and  ask  for  me' '  O,  he  won't  be  angry — you  are  never 

away.'  The  entreaties  redouble.  At  last  he  yields,  and  time  flows 
swiftly  when  we  are  surrounded  by  those  we  love.  In  the  mean 
time  the  emperor  returns,  and  even  sooner  than  usual.  He  enters 
his  cabinet — Maine-vaV.  Let  him  be  called.  They  seek  him  in  vain. 
Napoleon  grows  impatient —  Well.,  Maineval!  They  fear  to  tell  him 
that  he  is  absent,  but  at  last  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  it.  At 
length  Maineval  returns.  '  The  emperor  has  inquired  for  you;  he 
is  angry.'  '  All  is  lost,'  said  Maineval  to  himself.  He  makes 
up  his  mind,  however,  and  presents  himself  His  reception  was 
terrible — IVhci'e  do  you  come  from?  go  about  your  business.  Ida 
not  want  men  who  neglect  their  duty.  Maineval  trembling  retires, 
he  did  not  sleep  all  night;  he  saw  his  hopes  deceived,  his  services 
lost,  his  fortune  missed,  it  was  a  dreadful  night.  Day  at  length 
came;  he  reflected — "  he  did  not  give  me  a  formal  dismission." — 
He  dressed  himself,  and  at  the  usual  hour,  went  to  the  emperor's 
cabinet.  Some  moments  after  the  emperor  enters,  looks  at  him, 
does  not  speak  to  him,  writes  a  note,  rises,  and  walks  about. 
Maineval  continues  the  task  he  has  in  hand  without  lifting  up  his 
eyes.  The  emperor  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  stops  before 
him,  and  abruptly  asks — What  is  the  matter  with  you?  jire  you  ill? 
— '  No,  sire,'  timidly  replies  Maineval,  rising  up  to  answer.  Sit 
down.,  you  are  ill,  I  don't  like  fieojile  to  tell  me  falsehoods.  I  insist 
on  knowing.  '  Sire,  the  fear  of  having  forfeited  the  kindness  of 
your  majesty  deprived  me  of  sleep,  it  is  possible  that  my  coun- 
tenance'  Where  were  you  then  yesterday?  tell  me.    Where 

were  you?  Maineval  told  him  the  motives  of  his  absence.  <  I 
thought  this  little  property  would  gratify  my  father;  his  too  grateful 
tenderness  exacted    from  me  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  minutes,  and 

I  forgot  myself And  where  did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  this 

house?' — «  Sire,  I  had  saved  it  out  of  the  salary  which  your  ma- 
jesty condescends  to  assign  me.' — The  emperor  after  having  look- 
ed at  him  steadily  for  a  few  minutes,  said — Take  a  slifi  of  fia/ier 
and  write — ."  The  treasurer  of  my  Civil  List  will  pay  to  the  bearer 
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the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  francs." — He  took  the  draft  ana 
signed  ii.—  There^fiut  that  iJi  your  pockety  and  now  let  us  aet  about 
our  regular  business.' 

'  Napoleon  took,  or  rather  wasted,  a  great  deal  of  snuff.  One 
morning  lie  was  alone  in  his  cabinet,  he  rang  the  bell.  I  was  in 
waiting.  (I  relate  the  anecdote  in  the  words  of  the  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  who  told  it  me.)  He  rang;  I  went  in.  He  was  seated  before 
his  desk,  writing.  He  rang  a  second  time;  he  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  me  enter-  That  he  might  notice  me,  I  pronounced  the 
word  '  Sire.'  Without  leaving  off  writing,  or  raising  his  eyes,  he 
merely  said,  Some  snuff.  His  snuff-box  was  on  the  desk;  I  took 
it  and  went  to  open  a  small  cupboard  in  which  the  flask  was  kept. 
It  was  excellent,  and  I  thought  the  emperor  closely  engaged.  I 
filled  his  snuff-box,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  filling  mine.  Ap- 
parently, some  treacherous  glass  betrayed  me — Well — this  snuff! 
luhen  arn  I  to  have  it?  He  spoke  in  his  angry  voice.  I  started 
with  fright;  happily  his  back  was  towards  me.  I  clapped  my  own 
snuff-box  into  my  pocket,  and  presented  him  with  his. — '  Here  it 
is,  sire.' — Blockhead — -said  he  sharply,  almost  snatching  it  out 
of  my  hand — when  fieofiie  take  to  stealing;  they  should  be  alert. 
I  was  sadly  frightened,  but  the  admonition  made  me  laugh.' 

A  very  lively  and  picturesque  description  is  given  of  the  ce- 
remonies of  the  coronation,  and  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
reception  of  the  pope.  Napoleon  and  his  good  people  of  Paris, 
seem  to  have  tried  who  should  quiz  his  holiness  most  effec- 
tually. Napoleon  invited  him  to  court  to  witness  voluptuous 
dances,  and  he  was  introduced  to  the  empress  by  the  reputed 
atheist  Lalande;  while  the  Parisians  flocked  round  the  balcony 
of  his  hotel,  insisted  on  his  showing  himself,  laughed  heartily 
at  him  whenever  he  appeared,  and  when  he  gave  them  his  bene- 
diction, shouted  encore.  In  the  return  of  the  coronation  train 
from  Notre  Dame  to  the  Tuilleries,  the  pope  and  his  attendants 
afforded  infinite  entertainment  to  the  spectators.  There  was  his 
holiness's  crossbearer,  a  Monsignor  Sproni.^  with  a  lengthened 
Jesuitical  phiz,  long,  black,  greasy  hair,  and  a  large  broad 
brimmed  hat,  mounted  on  a  mule.  The  mob  were  amused  with 
this  grave  personage  beyond  all  decency;  and  when  his  mule 
became  restive,  and  the  grooms  who  led  the  animal  were  about 
to  urge  it  forward  by  blows,  the  priest  calling  out  in  great 
wrath, — '  Don't  touch  it, — don't  touch  itj  its  consecrated,'  their 
mirth  was  perfectly  outrageous. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  whimsical  speculation,  in  the  third 
Volume,  respecting  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain;  M.  Lavallee 
thinks  it  very  practicable,  but  seems  doubtful  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. He  appears  to  think  it  not  exceedingly  improbable  that 
\ve  might  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Napoleon,  and  then, '-  the  reign 
©f  a  man  like  him  must  have  established  our  dominion  over 
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|he  world.'  He  pays  us  \try  high  compliments,  admits  that 
we  have  overcome  France,  and  affirms  that  Napoleon's  anti- 
pathy against  England  Avas  the  cause  of  his  destruction. 

'"  Forme,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  own  no  conqueror  but  England. 
Let  all  the  rest  abate  their  pride;  they  were  but  the  victor's  tools. 
Those  who  are  paid  to  fight,  have  no  right  to   seat  themselves  in 

the  car  of  victory England,  thy  battle   has  raged  through  a 

hundred  years — thine  is  the  triumph!  Such  is  the  will  of  heaven. 
But,  at  least,  thou  canst  honour  heroism,  thou  wilt  not  withhold 
from  France  the  tribute  of  thy  admiration."  ' 

It  has  been  usually  taken  for  granted,  that  although  Napo- 
leon had  preferences,  he  had  no  attachments.  This  M.  Laval- 
lee  contradicts.  He  calls  Eugene  Beauhamois,  '  the  cherished 
child;'  Lasnes  '  the  friend  of  the  heart;'  and  mentions  several 
others  towards  w^hom  he  felt  a  strong  affection.  In  connexion 
with  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  a  story  is  told  of  an 
early  prophecy,  made  in  a  kind  of  frolic,  by  Bonaparte.  During 
the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Italy,  the  generals  were  almost  all 
young,  and  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures,  not  always  inno- 
cent, of  youth.  One  day,  they  were  assembled  at  the  general's 
lodging,  and  in  a  mood  of  gay  and  lightsome  fancy,  he  pro- 
posed to  tell  all  their  fortunes.  He  took  their  hands  in  turn, 
and  promised  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  things  imaginable 
respecting  their  future  destinies.  When  he  came  to  Lasnes,  he 
looked  at  his  hand,  and  passed  on  without  speaking;  Lasnes 
astonished  inquired  the  reason,  and  the  more  Bonaparte  evaded 
his  questions,  the  more  he  urged  them.  At  last,  the  reluctant 
oracle,  pointing  out  a  certain  line,  pronounced  that  it  was  his 
fate  to  fall  by  a  cannon  shot.  Bonaparte  did  not  hazard  a  great 
deal  by  this  prophecy,  for  Lasnes  was  always  thrusting  himself 
in  the  way  of  danger,  and  was  covered  with  scars.  He  had 
been  wounded  more  than  thirty  times  before  the  fatal  ball  de- 
stroyed him.  More  anecdotes  might  be  quoted,  but  we  have 
already  extracted  the  most  interesting,  and  we  shall  therefore 
conclude  our  remarks  on  these  interesting  volumes. 

.Art.  IV. — A  new  Explanation  of  the  Ebbing  and  Floxving  of 
the  Sea^  upon  the  Principles  of  Gravitation.  By  S.  Bennett. 
New  York.  1816.  8vo.  pp.  79. 
V/ffR.  BENNETT  is,  we  think,  a  man  of  considerable  inge- 
•*■"-'-  nuity,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  confidence.  He  says  he  has 
ineditated  on  thi?  subject  of  tides  for  more  than  ten  years;  and 
*  now  finds  himself  compelled  to  lay  the  result  before  the 
world.'  We  admire  this  patience  exceedingly;  and  as  we  think 
the  author  has  escaped  just  ten  times  as  much  ridicule  as  he 
would  have  incurred  by  publishing  the  crude  results  of  his 
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earlier  meditations,  we  advise  him — the  next  time  he  under- 
takes to  subvert  the  doctrines  of  '  the  incomparable  sir  Isaac 
Newton'  (p.  7.  introd.) — to  meditate  silently,  at  least  twenty- 
years  upon  the  subject,  before  he  runs  the  venture  of  meditat- 
ing aloud.  We  know  how  uncivil  it  is  to  quote  a  person 
against  himself;  but  really  Mr.  Bennett  has  hit  our  own  ideas 
so  much  better  than  we  could  express  them  ourselves,  that  we 
must  be  permitted  to  transcribe  his  phraseology  word  for  word. 
*  Every  now  and  then  (says  he,  Introd.  p.  7.)  we  hear  of  some- 
thing under  the  name  of  Newtan  refuted;  but  when  we  come  to 
examine  what  it  is,  we  find  nothing  but  some  thoughtless  trash, 
from  persons  altogether  destitute  of  mathematical  information.^ 
We  do  not  think  this  is  all  applicable  to  the  author  before  us. 
There  is  a  plausibility  and  persuasiveness  about  him,  which  is. 
not  often  found  in  those  persons  who  publish  false  theories  oa 
mathematics; — a  department  of  human  knowledge  in  which 
error  is,  in  general,  so  easily  distinguished  from  truth.  His 
reasoning  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  the  great  majority  of 
readers;  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  comprehend  the  operations 
of  the  various  laws  and  forces  which  unite  in  the  production  of 
some  planetary  phenomena, — and  who  always  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  such  explanations  as  consist  of  a  few  simple  steps  and 
coincide  with  what  they  see  every  day  upon  the  surface  of  their 
own  planet.  His  theory  depends,  as  our  readers  will  soon  see^ 
upon  what  he  has  given  the  name  of  lateral  gravitation;  ^ 
species  of  force  which  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  observing 
how  much  easier  a  bale  of  goods  may  be  pulled  into  the  loft  than 
be  hoisted  to  the  gable  of  a  store.  Without  regarding  at  all  the 
other  forces  which  must  operate  upon  any  body  of  water  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  he  has  carried  this  simple  principle  into 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens;  and  what  work  he  makes 
among  the  bodies  there  by  means  of  his  blocks  and  tackle  we 
shall  presently  enable  our  readers  to  see.  In  the  meantime 
we  are  going  to  show  them  about  as  curious  a  specimen  of  phi- 
losophical disquisition  as  perhaps  they  ever  encountered.  Mr. 
Bennett  attacks  a  part  of  the  Newtonian  system  after  the  folr 
lowing  manner: — 

'  I  might  here  add  for  another  reason,  if  it  was  necessary,  that  if 
there  was  an  actual  falling  of  the  earth  towards  the  moon,  the  fur- 
ther surface  of  the  earth  would  be  most  of  all  attracted,  or  more 
correctly,  would  gravitate  more  in  the  direction  of  the  moon  than 
any  other  part  of  the  earth;  for  it  would  gravitate  in  that  line,  at 
once  towards  the  moon,  and  towards  the  earth,  and  its  gravitation 
would  amount  to  the  sum  of  both.  Now  it  would  be  very  singular 
indeed,  if  those  very  particles  so  situate  should  lag  behind;  for  to 
say  that  they  would,  would  be  to  say  that  these  very  particles  gra- 
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%'itating  more  than  any  other  in  that  direction,  that  is,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fall,  yet  turn  sulky  and  will  not  come  up  so  fast  as  others 
which  are  actuated  by  a  less  force;  in  a  word,  it  woiild  be  to  say, 
that  the  greater  is  not  the  greater;  that  a  greater  cause  produces 
a  less  effect  than  a  less  cause,  and  so  on.  Again,  once  more  ('  and 
besides,'  he  ought  to  have  added);  supposing  the  earth  was  in  a 
state  of  actual  falling  towards  the  moon,  the  centre  of  the  earth 
would  be  influenced  in  that  direction  by  the  moon  only^  but  theyar- 
ther  surface  would  be  actuated  in  the  same  direction  by  the  moon 
nearly  as  much  as  the  centre.^  and  by  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
into  the  bargain;  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  144,000  times 
greater  than  the  other,  and  yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that 
those  very  particles  will  still  not  keep  up.' — pp.  40-1-2. 

Nobody  has  ever  pretended  that  the  theory  of  Newton 
could  account  for  all  the  phenomena  which  ^ifr  was  meant  to 
explain;  and  it  has  always  seemed  a  very  cogent  objection  to 
the  system,  that  the  least  seas  should  have  the  greatest  tides. 
During  our  examination  of  Mr.  Bennett's  Theory,  we  dis- 
covered a  method  of  clearing  up  the  subject,  which,  though 
it  depends  upon  the  application  of  obvious  hydrostatical  prin- 
ciples, is,  we  apprehend,  a  pretty  satisfactory  explication  of 
the  phenomenon.  First,  however,  wc  must  proceed  to  construct 
our  diagram,  and  to  disprove  our  author's  hypothesis. 


Let  C  A  E  represent  the  earth,  D  the  moon,  A  B  a  column 
of  water  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  B  C  a  similar  column  at  right  angles  to  B  A.  Mr. 
Bennett's  theory  is  founded  on  these  two  propositions: 

I.  That  the  attraction  of  the  moon  D  will  not  cause  the 
water  to  rise  at  A. 

II.  That  the  waters  on  the  other  side  of  C  from  the  moon,  as 
at  N,  will  begin  to  move  towards  C  by  their  lateral  gravitation 
towards  the  moon  D. 
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Now  Ave  grant  that  if  the  column  of  water  B  A  were  not  con- 
nected  with  any  other  cokmin  running  in  a  different  direction,  as 
B  C,  there  couldbeno  elevation  of  the  particles  at  A  bythe  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  D;  for  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  on  the  sup- 
position that  she  is  only  one-fortieth  of  the  earth's  weight,  and 
59  semi-diameters*  from  its  surface,  would  not,  at  A,  be  any 

more  than   —  of    ■    = of  the  earth's  attraction: 

40  59X59  87  ' 

while  it  Avould  be  still  less  at  any  other  part  of  the  column  be- 
tween A  and  B; — a  force  which  could  not  by  any  means  coun- 
teract the  attraction  of  the  earth  so  much  as  to  lift  up  the  whole 
column  of  water,  A  B,  and  cause  its  prolongation  at  A. — This 
is  the  reasoning  of  our  author;  and  it  is  unquestionably  correct 
reasoning.  But  then,  not  satisfied  with  the  whole  truth,  he  goes 
on  to  conclude,  that  the  tides  cannot  be  raised  at  A,  by  the 
greater  attraction  of  the  moon  for  the  particles  at  A,  than  for 
those  at  B: — a  conclusion  which  can  only  be  good  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  the  column  of  water  A  B  has  no  connexion  with 
any  other  column,  running  in  a  different  direction,  as  B  C.  Let 
us  suppose  a  communication,  however,  between  A  B  and  B  C 
at  the  point  B; — then,  whatever  be  the  magnitudes  of  the  two 
columns  A  B  and  B  C,  they  will  balance  each  other,  provided 
nothing  acts  upon  them  but  their  own  gravitation  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth;  and  the  surfaces  at  A  and  C  would,  of  course,  re- 
main for  ever  at  rest.  But  if  we  suppose  the  moon  to  begin  to 
3Ct  at  D,  the  column  A  B  will  lose  some  of  its  gravity;  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  columns  A  B  and  B  C  will  be  de- 
stroyed; and  the  water  must  rise  in  the  column  A  B,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  depressed  in  the  column  B  C, — until,  by 
lengthening  A  B  and  shortening  B  C,  the  weights  of  the  two 
columns  become  equal. — Again;  the  gravity  of  A  B  will  not 
only  be  diminished, — ^but  that  of  B  C  Avill  be  increased.  For  if 
C  M  be  drawn  parallel  to  B  D,  the  attractive  force  of  the  moon 
C  D  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  forces  C  M  and  C  B;  and  as 
C  B  is  one-sixtieth  of  C  M,  the  column  C  B  will  be  increased 
in  gravity  by  one-sixtieth  of  the  moon's  attraction  at  C; — a  force 
which  would  alone  depress  the  column  C  B  about  2^-^  feet. — 
Nor  does  it  matter  in  what  direction  the  two  columns  A  B  and 
B  C  run, — provided  they  terminate  in  the  points  A  and  C: — 
they  may  either  meet  at  the  centre  B;  or  go  straight  from  A  to 
C;  or  go  round  in  the  curve  A  O  C.  The  effect  will  be  the 
same, — an  elevation  of  the  waters  at  A  and  a  correspondent 
depression  at  C;  as  will  be  abundantly  evident  to  every  person 

*  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  on  our  diagram  the  moon  is  by  no 
means  59  semi-diameters  from  the  earth. 
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understanding  the  principles  of  hydrostatics.  So  much  for  '  the 
incomparable  sir  Isaac  Newton.'  Now  for  the  '  incomparable' 
Mr.  Bennett. 

He  asserts,  that,  if  there  be  water  on  the  other  side  of  C  from 
the  moon  D,  as  at  N  and  P, — when  the  moon  is  in  the  hori- 
zon C,  the  waters  at  N  and  P  will  begin  to  run  towards  C,  b) 
their  lateral  or  horizontal  gravitation  towards  the  moon.  This 
proposition,  we  confess,  appears,  at  first  sight,  very  probable; 
for  if  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  motion  but  their  natural 
inertia,  the  slightest  force  operating  on  the  particles  at  N  and 
P,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  must  produce  some  effect.  Now 
that  the  moon  does  actually  attract  the  particles  at  N  and  P, 
is  as  plain  as  eyes  can  make  it; — and  we  should  be  obliged  to 
grant,  therefore,  that  by  this  attraction,  the  particles  P  and  N 
would  run  towards  C,  and  form  a  tide  there  if  they  met  with 
the  resistance  of  the  land, — were  it  not  for  a  circumstance  ne- 
glected by  our  author,  which  instead  of  permitting  the  paiticles 
at  P  and  N  to  move  towards  C  will,  as  we  shall  show,  cause 
them  to  move  in  the  very  opposite  direction. 

Let  C  Z,  N  T,  and  P  U^  be  arcs  of  concentric  circles 
described  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and 
the  moon,  passing  through  the  earth;  now  it  is  evident,  by  in- 
spection, that  C  B  Z  is  the  circle  in  which  a  particle  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  moves,  in  going  round  the  common  centre 
of  gravity;  and  consequently  that  there  is  a  perfect  balance  be- 
tween the  centrifugal  force  of  the  particle  at  the  centre  B  ac- 
quired by  its  motion  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  moon, — and  the  centripetal  force  oi 
that  particle  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  latter  body.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  touching  the 
line  C  Z.  As  they  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre 
round  which  the  earth  revolves  every  lunation;  their  centripe- 
tal and  centrifugal  forces  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  particle 
at  B;  and  therefore  a  particle  at  C, — being  operated  upon  by  a 
centrifugal  force  precisely  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon, 
—is  balanced  in  its  situation  at  C. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  as  it  respects  the  particles  at  N,  S^ 
and  T;  for,  being  farther  from  the  moon,  they  have  a  less  cen- 
tripetal force;  while,  by  their  movement  in  a  larger  circle  and 
with  a  greater  velocity,  they  have  a  greater  centrifugal  force:  on 
both  of  which  accounts  the  particle  N  will  recede  from  C,  the 
particles  S  from  B,  and  the  particle  T  from  Z. — The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  particles  in  the  other  circles;  that  at  P  re- 
ceding from  that  at  N,  the  one  at  X  from  that  at  S,  and  that  at 
U  from  the  one  at  T.  The  greatest  effect  will  be  produced  at 
H;  beca\ise  there  the  centripetal  force  is  least,  while  the  Cent»-i- 
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fugal  is  greatest.  But  in  the  line  B  R  the  only  effect  will  be,  to 
diminish  the  weight  of  the  column.  The  particles  will  not 
move,  unless  thev  are  fluid  themselves,  and  connected  with 
another  column  of  fluid  particles  terminating  at  the  surface  in  a 
different  direction,  as  B  Z  or  B  C;  when  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced  as  we  proved  to  take  place  by  a  communica- 
tion between  the  columns  A  B  and  B  C, — that  is,  a  rising  of 
the  waters  at  R  and  a  depression  of  those  at  C  and  Z.  On  the 
other  side  of  C  B  Z,  again,  for  reasons  which  are  very  obvious, 
the  centripetal  force  will  overcome  the  centrifugal,  and  the 
water  must,  consequently,  rise  at  A.  These  conclusions,  while 
they  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Bennett's  theorj'', 
Avili,  we  apprehend,  enable  us  to  clear  up  those  obscure  parts  of 
sir  Isaac  Newton's,  which  have  heretofore  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  his  system.  What  we  al- 
lude to  more  paititularly  is  the  phenomenon  of  tides  rising 
higher  in  nartow  seas,  than  they  do  in  wide  ones. 

I.  If  there  be  two  lakes  of  equal  size  on  the  equator  90  de- 
grees apart,  as  at  A  and  C,  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
no  other  water,  either  by  the  channels  A  B  and  B  C,  or  by  the 
straight  channel  A  C,  or  by  the  curved  one  A  O  C, — it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tides  in  the  one  would  be  equal  to  the  tides  in  the 
other;  for,  since  the  water  cannot  rise  at  A  without  being  de- 
pressed at  C,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  the  lakes  are  equal,  the  rise 
in  the  one  would  be  precisely  equal  to  the  depression  in  the 
other,  and  \\ce  versa. 

II.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  lakes  be  double  of  the 
other  in  surface,  the  tides  in  the  smaller  lake  will  be  twice  as 
great  as  the  tides  in  the  larger;  for  since  by  the  supposition  no  wa- 
ter can  get  into  either  from  an  extrimeous  source,  when  the  larger 
lake  rises  4  feet  the  smaller  one  must  sink  8  feet,  and  when  the 
larger  lake  sinks  4  feet  it  must  do  it  by  raising  the  smaller  one 
8  feet. — The  same  phenomena  will  appear,  if  the  smaller  lake 
be  situated  towards  one  of  the  poles, — say  60  degrees  north 
latitude, — and  the  larger  lake  on  the  equator; — say  90  degrees 
west.  When  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian  of  the  smaller  lake 
she  will  be  in  the  horizon  of  the  larger  one,  and  60  degrees 
from  the  horizon  of  the  smaller  one;  and  consequently  there 
will  be  a  slight  depression  in  the  larger  lake,  and  twice  as  great 
an  elevation  in  the  smaller: — but  when  the  moon  comes  to 
the  zenith  of  the  larger  lake  she  will  be  in  the  horizon  of  the 
smaller;  in  which  situation  she  produces  as  great  an  effect 
as  she  can  produce;  and  there  will  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
larger  lake,  with  twice  as  great  a  depression  in  the  smaller. 
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III.  If  the  smaller  lake  be  at  the  north  pole,  and  the  larger 
one  at  the  equator,  there  would  still  be  tides  in  them;  for  though 
the  moon  might  be  considered  as  constantly  in  the  horizon  of 
the  smaller  lake;  yet  she  would  produce  unequal  pressures  on 
the  waters  of  the  large  lake, — depressing  it  when  in  the  horizon, 
and  elevating  it  when  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  censequentlj' 
producing  double  elevations  and  depressions  in  the  smaller 
lake. 

What  would  take  place  v>'ith  respect  to  these  lakes,  does  ab-- 
solutely  take  place  as  it  respects  the  wide  seas  and  the  narrow. 
They  are  connected  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
waters  to  rise  in  one  sea  while  they  are  depressed  in  every 
other  that  is  90  degrees  distant;  and  if  the  one  where  the 
Avaters  rise  be  smaller  than  those  where  the  waters  fall,  there 
must  be  a  greater  rise  in  the  small  sea  than  there  is  a  depres- 
sion in  the  larger.  There  cannot  be  a  rise  in  one  place  without 
a  depression  in  some  other  place;- — and  that  place  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  90  degrees  from  the  greatest  elevation. 

MTiat  we  have  now  said  concerning  the  moon,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  sun; — only  that  his  power  is  not  so  great  as  the 
moon's.  For  if  you  suppose  D  to  be  the  sun,  his  distance 
from  B  24000  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  and  his  Aveight 
169282  times  that  of  the  earth;  if  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for 
a  particle  of  matter  at  C  be  1,  then  will  the  attraction  of  the 

sun  be —    169282=   If  this  force,  again,  be 

24000x24000      ''^''~'°^         3402.  '     ^       ' 

resolved  into  the  forces  C  M  and  C  B,  then,  as  C  M  is  24000 
times  as  long  as  C  B,  the  gravity  of  a  particle  at  C  will  be  in- 
creased only  one  24000th  part  of  the  sun's  attraction  at  C. 

We  might  dilate  on  the  new  doctrine  we  have  broached  to 
account  for  the  tjdes  rising  higher  in  the  nan-ow  seas  than  in 
the  wide  ones;  but  if  we  have  demonstrated  that  tides  in 
the  lakes,  situated  as  above,  would  rise  inversely  as  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  those  lakes,  the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the 
seas  themselves  is  so  easy,  that  we  shall  leave  it  to  be  made  by 
our  readers.  Indeed,  we  are  vain  enough  to  believe,  that  the 
hints  of  demonstration  which  we  have  here  thrown  out  might 
be  advantageously  amplified  by  applying  them  to  the  various 
phenomena  attending  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides;  but,  for  the 
present,  we  must  leave  such  an  amplification  to  those  who 
are  able  to  publish  larger  books  than  we  can;  and  content  our- 
selves with  hoping  that  at  some  future  time  we  may  have  ano- 
ther occasion  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
very  interesting,  though  rather  obscure,  portion  of  astronom}'. 
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Art.  V. — Letters  from  Virginia.     By  a  Northern  Man. 
^TIHE  following  Letters  were  written  by  a  Gentleman  from 
-*■    the  north  during  an  excursion  through  Virginia.  A  series 
of  the  same  kind  will  probably  be  given  to  the  public  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

Letter  L 
Dear  Frank, — Inasmuch  as  I  only  mean  to  give  you  a  few 
occasional  sketches  of  '  Ould  Virginia,'  as  captain  Smith  calls 
it,  I  shall  content  myself  with  merely  reminding  you  that  its 
first  effectual  settlement  commenced  somewhat  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  and  a  few  years  anterior  to  that  of  Plymouth,  in 
Massachusetts,  the  oldest  settlement,  I  think,  in  that  quarter. 
Farther  back  than  this  I  will  not  go;  for,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  first  historian  of  Virginia,  so  called  after  '  the  most  fa- 
mous, renowned,  and  worthie  of  all  memorie,  queen  Eliza- 
beth'— '  For  the  stories  of  Arthur,  Malgo,  and  Brandon,  that 
say  a  thousand  years  agoe  they  were  in  the  north  of  America; 
or  the  Fryer  of  Lirn,  that  by  his  black  art  went  to  the  north 
pole,  in  the  yeare  1 .60;  in  that  I  know  them  not.  Let  this  suffice.' 
The  history  from  whence  this  extract  is  taken  is  highly  cu- 
rious, and  contains  a  variety  of  minute  particulars  of  the  dan- 
gers and  hardships    encountered  by   the   early   adventurers. 
Among  these  the  most  sagacious,  brave,  and  enterprising,  by 
far,  was  the   famous   captain  John  Smith,  who,  on  all  occa- 
sions of  emergency,  acted  as  a  sort  of  dictator  among  them. 
It  was  he  that  negotiated  or  fought  with  the   Indians;  ex- 
plored the  neighbouring  waters,  and  visited  the  Indian  tribes' 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributary  streams.     He  visited  the 
'  Weanocks,  Anontahocks,  Appamattocks,  Manahocks,  Mas- 
sawomocks,    Kusharawocks,    Sasquasahannocks,    Acquintana- 
kocks,   Quiyoughcohanocks;'  and  all  the  names  that  end  iff 
nocks;  at  the  end  of  which  pilgrimage  he  breaks  forth  into  the 
following  poetic  stanzas: 

'  Thus  have  I  walkt  a  wayless  way,  with  uncouth  pace, 
Which  yet  no  christian  man  did  ever  trace, 
But  yet  I  know  this  not  affects  the  minde. 
Which  eares  doth  heare,  as  that  which  eyes  doe  finde.' 
The  first  explorers  of  James  river,  called   Powhatan,  after. 
the  great  emperor,  were,  it  appears,  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
inevitable  hardships;  sometimes  were  ill  governed,  and  not  un- 
frequently  rather  difficult  to  govern.     A  writer  makes  the  fol- 
lowing complaints  against  a  certain  president  of  the  colony: 

*  Had  we,'  says  he,  '  been  as  free  from  all  sinnes  as  gluttony 
and  drunkennesse,  we  might  have  been  canonized  for  saintes;  but 
our  president  would  never  have  been  admitted,  for  ingrossing  ta 
his  private  oatmeale,  sacke,  oyle,  aqua  -vita,,  beefe,  egges,  or  what 
nx)t,  but  the  kettell:  that  indeed  he  allowed  equally  to  be  distribut- 
ed, and  that  was  halfe  a  pint  of  wheat,  and  as  much  barley,  boiled 
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with  water,  for  a  man,  a  day;  and  this  being  fryed  some  26  weeks 
in  the  ship's  hold,  contained  as  many  wormes  as  graines;  so  that 
we  might  trulie  call  it  rather  so  much  branne  as  corne.  Our 
idrink  was  water;  our  lodgings  castles  in  the  ayre.' 

This  notable  president  was  deposed,  and  another  chosen, '  who,' 
says  the  historian,  *■  being  little  beloved,  and  of  weake  judgment 
in  dangers,  and  lesse  Industrie  in  peace,  committed  the  managing 
of  all  things  abroad  to  captaine  Smith,  who,  by  his  owne  example, 
good  wordes,  and  faire  promises,  set  some  to  mow,  others  to  binde 
the  thatch,  some  to  build  houses,  others  to  thatch  them,  himsclfe 
bearinge  the  greatest  taske  for  his  owne  share,  so  that,  in  a  short 
time,  he  provided  most  of  them  with  lodgings, neglectinge  any  for 
himseife.' 

How  admirably  this  simple  picture  sets  forth  the  fine  charac- 
ter of  Smith;  himself  the  first  example  of  industry,  in  procur- 
ing shelter,  and  the  last  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Only  give 
such  men  a  sphere  of  action,  and  they  will  lead  all  mankind 
by  the  nose,  whenever  danger  comes. 

In  this  way  Jamestown  was  built,  on  what  was  then  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  gi-eat  emperor  Powhatan,  a  name  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Virginia.  Powhatan  appears 
to  have  been  a  '  salvage,'  as  the  phrase  then  was,  of  liberal 
and  magnanimous  principles,  although  he  became  at  last  an  ir- 
reconcilable enemy  to  the  white  people.  It  appears  that  the 
*  salvages,'  all  along  the  coast  of  North  America,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  treated  the  whites  with  hospitalit)',  while  they 
continued  to  think  them  mere  visitors.  But  whenever  it  was 
discovered  that  they  came  with  views  of  permanent  settlement, 
a  sort  of  vague  perception  of  what  would  be  the  final  result  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  generallv  converted  this  friendly 
disposition  into  deep,  permanent,  and  irreconcilable  hostility. 
Powhatan  was  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  residence;  but  his 
real  name  was  Wahiinsonack.  The  person  and  state  of  '  Pow- 
hatan the  great  emperor'  is  thus  described. 

<  He  is  of  personage  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  with  a  soure 
look,  his  head  somewhat  gray,  his  beard  so  thinne  thai  it  seemeth 
none  at  all;  his  age  near  sixtie,  of  a  very  able  and  hardy  body  to 
endure  anye  labour.  About  his  person  ordinarily  attended  40  or 
50  of  the  tallest  men  his  countrie  doth  afforde.  Every  nighte 
upon  the  foure  quarters  of  his  house  are  foure  sentinells,  each 
from  the  other  a  flight  shoot,  and  at  everye  halfe  houre  one  from 
the  corps  du  guard  doth  hollow,  shaking  his  lips  with  his  finger  be- 
tween them,  untoe  whom  every  sentinell  doth  answer  round  from 
his  stand.  If  any  dothe  faile,  they  presentlie  send  forth  an  officer 
that  beateth  them  extrcamelye.' 

From  Jamestown  they  penetrated  up  the  river  by  degrees  to 
a  place  at  the  '  Falles^  where  they  founded  a  settlement,  and 
called  it  Nonsuch,  because  *  they  knew  no  place  so  strong,  so 
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pleasant  and  delightful,  in  Virginia.'  This,  I  presume,  was  what 
is  now  called  Richmond.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  fur- 
ther details  of  these  matters;  having  neither  time  nor  patience; 
although  there  is  something  in  the  fire-side  simplicity  and  mi- 
nuteness of  these  early  historians  that  is  inexpressibly  interest- 
ing to  their  descendants,  and  countrymen  of  the  first  old  argo- 
nauts of  this  western  world.  But  to  copy  these  is  rather  a  te- 
dious job;  and  so  I  must  refer  you  to  the  history  itself,  which, 
however,  is  very  scarce.  In  it  you  will  read  the  familiar  de- 
tails of  the  progress  of  the  colonists,  the  treachery  of  the  '  sal- 
vages,' the  gallantry  of  Smith — the  treason  of  certain  Dutch- 
men, and,  above  all,  the  beautiful  and  romantic  story  of  the 
tutelary  angel  Pocahontas: — how  she  saved  Smith  first,  and 
afterwards  the  colony  from  extermination — how  she  married 
'  to  Master  John  Rolfe,  an  honest  gentleman,  of  good  beha- 
viour'— how  she  went  to  England,  was  christended  Rebecca, 
and  died,  in  1617,  making  '  a  goodlie  and  religious  ende.'  All 
this  you  will  find  told  with  that  picturesque  simplicity  and  na- 
ture, which  so  often  accompanies  the  relations  of  those  who 
tell  what  they  have  seen,  and  which  is  so  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  laboured  and  rhetorical  flourishes  of  after  writers,  whose 
art  seems  to  consist  in  spreading  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
matter  over  the  greatest  possible  surface. 

Though  I  abhor  copying  any  thing,  and  had  rather  write  out 
of  my  own  head,  as  the  saying  is,  a  great  deal,  yet  I  cannot  just 
now  refrain  from  transcribing  the  following  curious  directions 
for  the  outfit  of  such  '  as  shall  have  cause  to  provide  to  go  to 
Virginia,  whereby  greate  numbers  may  in  parte  conceive  the 
better  how  to  provide  for  themselves.'  It  is  worth  all  the  vague 
talk  in  the  world  about  the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  simpli- 
city of  living  among  the  first  adventurers. 

'  A  Monmouth  cap,         .  .  -  . 

3  Falling  bands,      -  -     '       - 

3  Shirts,  .  -  .  -  . 

1  Waste  coat,  .  -  -  - 

1  Suit  of  canvas,  -  .  -  . 

1  Suit  of  frize,        -  .  .  - 

1   Suit  of  cloth,  -  -  -  - 

3  Paire  of  Irish  stocking's, 

4  Paire  of  shoes,  .  .  .  - 
1  Paire  of  garters,               .         ,    . 
1  Dozen  points,             .... 
1  Paire  of  canvas  sheets, 
7  Ells  of  canvas,  to  make  a  bed,  to  be  filled  in  Virginia, 

serving  for  two  men, 
3  Ells  of  coarse  canvas,  to  make  a  bed  at  sea  for  two  men, 
A  coarse  rug  at  sea,  for  two  men, 
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What  would  one  of  our  spruce  supercargoes  say  to  such  an 
outfit  for  a  new  world,  I  wonder,  Frank?  The  whole  of  the  in- 
dispensable necessaries  for  a  family  emigrating  to  Virginia, 
clothes,  v^ictuals,  arms,  tools,  furniture,  &c.  is  estimated  by  the 
writer  at  twenty  pounds! 

Thus  have  I  fairly  settled  Virginia,  and  as  fairly  settled 
you  down  in  it,  with  my  own  hand.  I  will  bring  its  history 
down  to  the  present  time  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Like 
©ther  states  it  grew,  and  spread,  and  flourished,  and  increased 
in  population  by  the  good  old  way,  only  a  good  deal  faster  than 
they  before  did  these  things;  the  women,  as  will  be  found  by  ex- 
perience, always  accommodating  themselves  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  new  country.  In  a  little  while  the  stately  thatched  castles 
of  Jamestown  became  crowded  with  little  white  headed  urchins, 
that  grew  by  roUing  and  sunning  themselves  in  the  sand, — and 
when  they  got  to  be  men,  the  hive  swarmed,  and  the  young 
bees  went  forth,  made  a  new  hive,  which  swarmed  again, — until 
in  process  of  time  the  land  was  peopled,  and  became  a  goodly 
state.  Neither  Neptune,  nor  Jupiter,  nor  Minerva,  took  them 
especially  under  their  protection:  nor  did  Medea  assist  them  in 
overcoming  the  obstacles  in  their  way  by  any  of  the  arts  of  ma- 
gic. Fortitude,  valour,  perseverance,  industry,  and  little  Poca- 
hontas, were  their  tutelary  deities;  and  their  golden  fleece,  fields 
of  corn,  and  plantations  of  tobacco.  Good  bye. 

Letter  IL 

Dear  Frank, — The  first  settlers  of  Virginia  generally  lo- 
cated larger  tracts  of  land,  than  those  to  the  north,  either  be- 
cause they  saw  more  clearly  its  prospective  value,  or  that  the 
early  introduction  of  slaves  enabled  them  to  cultivate  more  ex- 
tensively. Hence  arose  the  distinction  subsisting  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  Union — the  one  being  occupied  by  farmers,  cul- 
tivating farms,  the  other  by  planters,  cultivating  plantations. 

To  this  day,  the  land  in  the  occupancy  of  individuals  lies 
mostly  in  large  tracts,  some  of  them  containing  several  thousand 
acres.  In  one  of  my  late  excursions  previous  to  setting  out  on 
my  grand  tour^  I  spent  several  days  at  the  seat  of  one  of  these 
planters;  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  lady,  and  such  a  one  as  you 
will  not  see  every  day,  Frank.  In  the  place  of  general  descrip- 
tion, which  is  for  the  most  part  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  take 
the  following  picture;  which,  however,  is  a  favourable  one;  as 
the  establishment  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  hospitable  of 
any  in  Virginia. 

The  master  of  the  house,  at  least  the  gentleman  who  officiated 
as  such,  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  family,  who  dressed  exceedingl)' 
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plain,  and  who,  I  soon  found,  was  a  well  educated,  lively,  good- 
humoured,  sensible  man;  though  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  and  you 
to  tell  your  good  lady-aunt  Kate,  that  he  never  drank  any  thing 
but  water,  she  would  no  more  believe  it,  than  she  believes  in 
the  story  of  parson  P — 's  amorous  propensities.  A  stranger 
here,  is  just  as  much  at  home  as  a  child  in  its  cradle.  Indeed 
I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  gentleman  from  our  part  of  the  world, 
who  stopt  here,  en  passant^  with  his  wife,  carriage,  and  servants; 
forgot  in  a  little  time  that  he  was  not  at  home,  and  staid  more 
than  half  a  year!  Nay,  so  far  did  this  delusion  extend,  that  the 
lady  visitor  foi'got  herself  so  completely,  as  to  find  fault  with 
the  visits  of  the  respectable  country  squires  to  the  hospitable 
mansion,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with  them!  In  short,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  she  quarrelled  with  a  most  respectable  old 
silver  family  tea-pot,  which  still  keeps  its  stand  on  the  break- 
fast table,  and  out  of  which  I  used  to  drink  tea  with  infinite 
satisfaction, — because  it  was  not  gold,  such  as  they  used  at  her 
father's. 

A  day's  residence  here  convinces  you  that  you  occasion  no 
restraint;  consequently  that  you  are  welcome;  and  therefore 
you  feel  all  the  freedom  of  home.  Whenever  I  see  the  servants 
running  about — the  house  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  and  the 
furniture  turned  topsy  turvy  on  my  arrival,  I  make  my  visit 
very  short;  because  I  know  by  my  own  experience,  that  people 
never  like  what  gives  them  trouble,  and  however  they  be  in- 
clined to  give  a  hearty  welcome,  must  inevitably  be  glad  of  my 
departure.  Here  the  ladies  attend,  as  usual,  to  their  own  amuse- 
ments and  employments.  You  are  told  the  carriage  or  horses 
are  at  your  service — that  you  can  fish,  or  hunt,  or  lounge,  or 
read,  just  as  you  please;  and  every  one  makes  his  choice. 

The  plantation  is  large;  containing,  I  believe,  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  acres;  and  several  hundred  negroes  are  at- 
tached to  it.  Some  of  the  females  are  employed  in  taking  care 
of  the  children,  or  in  household  occupations;  others  in  the 
fields;  while  the  old  ones  enjoy  a  sort  of  otium  cum  dignitate, 
at  their  quarters.  These  quarters  consist  of  log  cabins,  disposed 
in  two  rows  on  either  side  a  wide  avenue,  with  each  a  little 
garden,  in  v/hich  they  raise  vegetables.  White-washed  and 
clean,  they  exhibited  an  appearance  of  comfort,  which,  in  some 
measure,  served  to  reconcile  me  to  bondage.  At  the  door  of 
one  of  these,  as  we  walked  this  way  one  evening,  stood  a  little 
old  negro,  with  his  body  bent  in  a  curve,  and  his  head  as  white 
as  snow,  leaning  on  what  an  Irishman  would  call  a  shillalah. 
He  was  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe;  and  enjoyed  in  his  old  age  a 
life  of  perfect  ease.  You  might  hear  him  laugh  half  a  mile;  and 
he  seemed  to  possess  a  full  portion  of  that  unreflecting  gayety, 
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which,  happily  for  l\is  race,  so  generally  falls  to  their  portion, 
and  perhaps  makes  them  some  amends  for  the  loss  of  freedom. . 
Relying  on  their  master  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants,  they 
are  in  a  sort  of  state  of  childhood, — equally  exempt  with  chil- 
dren, from  all  the  cares  of  providing  support  and  subsistence, 
for  their  offspring.  This  old  man  is  of  an  unknown  age;  his 
birth  being  beyond  history  or  tradition;  and  having  once  been 
in  the  service  of  lord  Dunmore,  he  looks  down  with  a  dignified 
contempt  on  the  plebeian  slaves  around  him.  The  greatest 
aristocrat  in  the  world,  is  one  of  these  felloM's  who  has  belonged 
to  a  great  man, — I  mean  with  the  exception  of  his  master. 

The  harvest  commenced  while  I  was  here;  and  you  would 
have  been  astonished,  to  see  what  work  they  made  with  a  field 
of  wheat,  containing,  I  was  told,  upwards  of  five  hundred  acres. 
All  hands  turned  out;  and  by  night  it  was  all  in  shocks.  An 
army  of  locusts  could  not  have  swept  it  away  half  so  soon,  had 
it  been  green.  I  happened  to  be  riding  through  the  fields  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  saw  the  women  coming  out  singing,  gal- 
lantly bonnetted  with  large  trays,  containing  hoe  and  corn 
bread, — a  food  they  prefer  to  all  other.  It  was  gratifying  to  see 
them  enjoying  this  wholesome  dinner;  for  since  their  lot  is  be- 
yond remedy,  it  was  consoling  to  find  it  mitigated  by  kindness 
and  plenty.  I  hope,  and  trust,  that  this  practice  is  general;  for 
though  the  present  generation  cannot  be  charged  with  this  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  they  owe  it  to  humanity — to  the  reputation  of 
their  country — they  stand  charged  with  an  awful  accountability 
to  him  who  created  this  difference  in  complexion,  to  mitigate 
its  evils  as  far  as  possible. 

We,  in  our  part  of  the  world,  are  accustomed  to  stigmatize 
Virginia  and  the  more  southern  states,  with  the  imputed  guilt 
of  the  system  of  slavery  which  yet  subsists  among  them, — al- 
though records  are  still  extant  which  show  that  it  was  entailed 
upon  their  ancestors  by  the  British  government;  which  en- 
couraged the  importation  of  slaves  into  these  colonies,  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  The 
present  generation  found  them  on  its  lands, — and  the  great 
maiority  of  planters  with  whom  I  conversed,  lament  an  evil 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  immediate  emancipation — which 
seems  almost  to  baflfte  the  hopes  of  futurity — and  which,  while 
it  appears  as  a  stain  on  the  lustre  of  their  freedom,  seems  al- 
most beyond  the  reach  of  a  remedy.  The  country  bejond  the 
mountains  has  few  slaves:  and  if  I  ever  get  there,  I  shall  at- 
tempt perhaps  to  sketch  the  difference  of  character  and  habits 
originating  in  that  circumstance. 

I  left  this  most  respectable  and  hospitable  mansion,  after 
staying  about  a  week;  at  the  endoi"  which  I  began  to  be  able  to 
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account  for  the  delusion  of  the  gentleman  and  lady  I  told  you 
about  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter.  I  began  to  feel  myself 
mightily  at  home;  and,  as  the  Virginians  say,  felt  a  heap  of 
regret  at  bidding  the  excellent  lady  and  her  family  good  bye. 
She  had  two  little  daughters  not  grown  up;  who  are  receiving 
that  sort  of  domestic  education  at  home,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  Virginia.  They  perhaps  will  not  dance  better  than  be- 
comes a  modest  woman,  as  some  ladies  do — nor  run  their  fin- 
gers so  fast  over  a  piano — ^nor  wear  such  short  petticoats  as  our 
town  bred  misses;  but  they  will  probtihly  make  amends  for 
these  deficiencies,  by  the  chaste  siinplicit}^  of  their  manners — 
the  superior  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  the  unadulterated 
purity  of  their  hearts.  They  v,- ill,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word, 
make  better  wives  for  it,  Frank, — the  only  character  in  which  a 
really  valuable  woman  can  ever  shine.  The  oldest  was  a  fair 
blue-eyed  lassie,  who,  I  prophecy,  will  one  day  be  the  belle  of 
Virginia. 

The  turn  which  my  letter  has  unaccountably  taken,  brings  to 
tny  mind,  what  I  had  like  to  have  forgot, — a  manuscript  work, 
which  afforded  me  infinite  satisfaction,  and  tickled  me  in  some 
of  my  susceptible  parts.  I  used  to  lay  on  the  sopha  in  the 
stately  hall,  during  the  sultry  part  of  the  day,  and  read  it  with 
wonderful  gusto.  It  is  written  by  an  ancestor  of  the  lady  with 
whom  I  was  a  guest,- — a  high  man  in  his  day.  Strangers  as  they 
pass  up  James's  river,  are  still  shown  the  house,  where  he  once 
lived  in  princely  splendour;  giving  welcome  and  shelter  to  high 
and  low  that  passed  that  way.  Judging  by  the  work  the  author 
was  a  deep  scholar;  a  man  of  great  observation,  and  a  sly  joker 
on  womankind.  He  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  giving  a 
shrewd  cut  at  them;  and  as  I  especially  recollect,  records  with 
great  satisfaction,  the  theological  opinions  of  one  Bearskin,  an 
Indian  philosopher,  who  accompanied  him  in  running  the  line 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Bearskin's  paradise  was  an  improvement  on  that  of  Maho- 
met. It  was  peopled  with  beautiful  maids,  gifted  with  every 
personal  charm,  and  endowed  with  every  intellectual  gift;  of 
which  last  they  made  the  most  excellent  use — by  never  speak- 
ing a  word.  In  addition  to  this,  they  were  extremely  docile  and 
good  natured;  obeying  every  wish  or  command,  of  course,  with- 
out the  least  grumbling.  The  sage  Bearskin's  place  of  punish- 
ment, was  a  terrible  place;  containing  nothing  but  ugly  old 
women  who — but  let  us  not  insult  the  memory  of  our  mothers 
and  grandm.others,  who  some  of  them  doubtless  were  not  beau- 
ties, if  I  may  judge  by  the  family  pictures.  The  st}de  of  this 
work  is,  I  think,  the  finest  specimen  of  that  grave,  stately,  and 
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quaint  mode  of  writing,  fashionable  about  a  century  ago,  that  I 
have  met  with  any  where. 

Remember  me  to  the  lads  of  the  club,  which  by  my  calendar 
meats  to  night, — and  good  bye. 

Art.  VI. — 1.  Sacred  Songs.  By  T.  Moore,  Esq. 

2.  Airs  of  Palestiiie.  By  J.  Pierpont,  Esq. 

IF  we  may  judge  from  the  pointing  of  these  straws,  a  new 
school  of  poetry, — intermediate  between  the  commoi;  and 
the  metaphysical, — is  about  to  be  established.    It  was  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  metaphysical  poetiy, — that  the  material 
and  the  intellectual  worlds  are,  in  evtrv  particular,  analogous 
to  each  other:  and  the  great  object  of  those  who  were  the  foun- 
ders or  the  followers  of  the  school,  was  to  develop  and  illus- 
trate this  analogy  to  its  utmost  possible  extent.    They  were  the 
most  laborious  of  all  writers.  They  dug  most  elaborately  after 
profound  and  unheard  of  conceits:  they  would  use  no  idea  un- 
less it  was  fetched  a  great  way;  nor,  when  they  did  use  it, 
would  they  give  it  up  till  they  had  carried  it  as  much  farther. 
They  were  perpetually  engaged  in  bringing  remote  thoughts 
together, — in   demonstrating    resemblances    between    objects 
and  events,  which,  to  more  superficial  investigators,  had  alAvaye 
appeared  either  as  having  to  each  other  the  relation  of  contra- 
riety, or  as  having  no  relation  at  all.  Common  poets  generally 
propose  as  the  subject  of  their  story  some  interesting  fact  or 
transaction,    and    are  content   to  illustrate  and    adorn   it   by 
means  of  similies  and  metaphors: — whereas  the  metaphysical 
writers  made  the  similies  and  metaphors  their  subjects,  and 
employed  the   facts  and  tiansactions  to  illustrate  and  adorn 
them.  To  the  one  a  metaphor  was  only  subordinate  and  auxi- 
liary:— to  the  other  it  was  principal  and  all  in  all.   A  common 
poet  would  hardly  think  of  writing  an  epic  upon  any  subject 
short  of  the  siege  of  Troy; — the   metaphysical   poet  would 
contrive  to  produce  one  upon  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

We  have  been  thus  specific,  because  an  account  of  the  singu- 
lar race  of  poets  who  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tur}',  will  enable  our  readers  to  comprehend  more  easily  what 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  of  a  somewhat  similar  race  which 
is  about  to  spring  up  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th. 
The  school  of  which  Mr.  Moore  is  to  be  the  leader  (for  never 
did  any  celebrated  writer,  either  of  prose  or  of  poetry,  strike 
into  a  new  path  of  composition,  without  very  soon  finding  aji 
adequate  number  of  followers  at  his  back), — propose  for  them- 
selves an  object  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  was  in  the 
view  of  the  metaphysicians: — the  only  very  great  difference 
between  the  two  schools  being,  that  the  object  of  the  former  is 
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not  so  far  off  as  that  of  the  latter.  -  Both  treat  a   subject  in 
pretty  much  the  same  way;  but  both  do  not,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  make  choice  of  precisely  the  same  sort  of  subjects.   The 
thorough-going  metaphysicians  generally  contrive  to  produce 
some  conceit  of  their  own,  which  it  is  their  serious  occupation 
to  feel  out  and  develop  in  all  its  possible  ramifications  and  bear- 
ings:— whereas  the  half-way  writers  of  the  same  order  are 
content  to  borrow  their  conceits  from  the  scriptures  and  the 
fathers,  and  generally  undergo  no  more  labour  than  serves  to 
amplify  and  illustrate  them.    Both  schools  occasionally  take 
some  simile  from  profane  authors;  but  both  do  not  analyze 
and  sublimate  it  to  the  same  extent.  The  metaphysician  works 
it  up  and  tinkers  with  it  so  much,  that  when  it  comes  from  his 
hands  there  is  hardly  a  single  quality  of  the  original  subject: — 
the  semi-metaphysician,  on  the  contraiy,  never  carries  his  in- 
vestigation so  far  as  materially  to  alter  either  the  substance 
or  the  configuration  of  what  he  is  working  upon:  though  he 
seldom  leaves  it  without  having  drawn  out  and  exposed  its 
several  parts  in  a  pretty  violent  and  thorough  way.  The  former 
are  enabled,  by  their  own  alchemical  perseverance,  to  evolve 
now  and  then  an  idea  which  is  striking  and  valuable; — the 
latter  depend  for  their  thoughts  upon  the  labours  of  others,  and 
only  aspire  themselves  to  an  originality  of  treatment.    As  the 
merit  therefore  of  this  sort  of  writing  must,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  proportionate  to  the  labour  it  costs,  the  new  school  can  lay 
claim  to  only  about  half  the  applause  which  critics  have  given 
to  the  old. — But,  to  compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  the  little 
expense  of  thinking,   the    semi-metaphysical  poets    have   be- 
stowed a  very  commendable  degi-ee  of  labour  upon  composition. 
Cowley,  Donne,  and  the  others  of  the  old  school,  were  very 
negligent  about  the  harmony  of  their  versification;  and  gener- 
ally, indeed,  succeeded  very  poorly  in  writing  full  resounding 
lines  and  chiming  terminations.  It  would  be  impertinent,  on  the 
contrary,  to  tell  our  readers  how  smoothly  Mr.  Moore  is  ac- 
customed to  make  his  composition; — and  as  to  Mr.  Pierpont, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  with  our  eyes,  our  ears,  and  our  fin- 
gers  perpetually   employed,    we   were  not   able,   during  the 
perusal  of  his  poem,  to  detect  but  one  single  line  that  was  at  all 
unharmonious  and  prosaic. 

But  we  shall  never  make  ourselves  understood,  till  we  have 
adduced  some  examples  of  what  we  mean.  Thus  Mr.  Moore 
borrows  a  pretty  little  thought  from  St.  Augustine,  which  he 
amplifies  into  the  following  stanzas. 

'  Oh  fair!  oh  purest!  be  thou  the  dove, 
That  flies  alone  to  some  sunny  grove: 
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And  lives  unseen,  and  bathes  her  wing, 

All  vestal  white,  in  the  limpid  spring; 

There,  if  the  hovering  hawk  be  near, 

That  limpid  spring  in  its  mirror  clear 

Reflects  him,  ere  he  can  reach  his  prey, 

And  warns  the  timorous  bird  away. 

The  sacred  pages  of  God's  own  book 

Shall  be  the  spring,  the  eternal  brook. 

In  whose  holy  mirror,  night  and  day, 

Thou  wilt  study  Heaven's  reflected  rayt— 

And  should  the  foes  of  Virtue  dare, 

With  gloomy  wing  to  seek  thee  there. 

Thou  wilt  see  how  dark  their  shadows  lie 

Between  Heaven  and  thee,  and  trembling  flyl' — p.  176. 
To  illustrate  still  farther  the  foregoing  observations, — and  to 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  fair  specimen  of  what  each  of  the 
authors  before  us  have  done, — we  shall  extract  from  their  re- 
spective works,  the  lines  in  w^hich  both  have  attempted  to  im- 
prove a  passage  of  St.  Luke: — 

'  Arrayed  in  clouds  of  golden  light. 

More  bright  than  Heaven's  resplendent  bow, 

Jehovah's  angel  came  by  night. 

To  bless  the  sleeping  world  below! 

How  soft  the  music  of  his  tongue! 

How  sweet  the  hallowed  strains  he  sung! 

'  Good  will  henceforth  to  man  be  given;' 
The  light  of  glory  beams  on  earth; 

Let  angels  tune  the  harps  of  heaven. 
And  saints  below  rejoice  with  mirth: 

On  Bethlehem's  plains  the  shepherds  sing 

And  Judah's  children  hail  their  King!' 

Sacred  Songs, — p.  151. 

'  While  thus  the  shepherds  watch'd  the  host  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  blue  concave  flash'd  a  sudden  light. 
The  unrolling  glory  spread  its  folds  divine. 
O'er  the  green  hills  and  vales  of  Palestine: 
And  lo!  descending  angels,  hovering  there, 
Stretch'd  their  loose  wings,  and  in  the  purple  air, 
Hung  o'er  the  sleepless  guardians  of  the  fold: — 
When  that  high  anthem,  clear,  and  strong,  and  bold. 
On  wavy  paths  of  trembling  ether  ran: 
'  Glory  to  God; — benevolence  to  man; — 
Peace  to  the  world:' — and  in  full  concert  came, 
From  silver  tubes,  and  harps  of  golden  frame, 
The  loud  and  sweet  response,  whose  choral  strains 
Lingered,  and  languished,  on  Judea's  plains. 
Yon  living  lamps,  charm'd  from  their  chambers  blue, 
By  airs  so  heavenly,  from  the  skies  withdrew: 
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All? — all,  but  one,  that  hung  and  burn'd  alone, 

And  with  mild  lustre  over  Bethlehem  shone. 

Chaldea's  sages  saw  that  orb  afar, 

Glow  unextinguished; — 'twas  Salvation's  Star/ 

Airs  of  Palestine. -■^'p.  \7. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient,  we  suppose,  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  semi-metaphysical  poetry.  Mr. 
Moore  is  incontestably  the  founder  of  the  school;  but  it  maj'^  not 
be  quite  so  indubitable  that  Mr.  Pierpont  is  a  follower.  He 
might  be  too  modest,  perhaps,  to  have  the  honour  thrust  on 
him  of  being  the  second  person  to  join  in  the  institution  of  a 
new  sect; — but  we  think,  nevertheless,  we  can  adduce  a  string 
of  passages  from  his  poem,  which  will  establish  his  claims  to 
the  juniority  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  The  Airs  of  Pales- 
tine differ  from  the  Sacred  Songs  only  as  here  and  there  a 
straggling  siwi/^  o«  all  fours  differs  from  an  organized  body 
of  similes  in  the  same  predicament.  The  object  of  Mr.  Pier- 
pont seems  to  have  been,  to  collect  and  versify  all  the  passages, 
— particularly  of  the  religious  writers, — in  which  the  powers 
of  music  are  recorded  or  described.  He  sends  his  book  into 
the  world  as  a  '  religious  poem';  and,  accordingly,  his  exam* 
pie  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  sacred  scriptures. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  he  versifies  a  passage  out  of  a  profane 
author: — but  from  whatever  source  his  thoughts  are  derived  he 
is  almost  sure  of  carrying  them  too  far.  This  is  the  predomi^ 
nant  fault  of  his  poetry;  and  it  occurs  not  only  in  those  pas- 
sages where  he  is  professedly  attempting  to  amplify  a  bor- 
rovv^ed  idea, — but  in  those,  alsc,  which  are  more  unquestionably 
his  own,  and  in  which  he  is  professing  to  do  no  more  than  is 
done  by  versifiers  in  general.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  ex- 
hibit specimens  of  both  sorts.  In  p.  3,  the  author  attempts  to 
show  how  music  aids  religion,  by  making  it  the  breath  which 
blov\^s  up  the  flame  enkindled  by  religion  around  the  frozen 
heart;  vt^hich  flame  liquifies  the  said  heart  and  evaporates  it  to 
heaven.  Our  chemical  readers  will  fully  understand  the  pro- 
cess.— Merely  inciting'  the  heart — which  satisfies  common 
poets — would  not  do  for  Mr.  Pierpont. 

'  When  Religion's  mild  and  genial  ray, 

Around  the  frozen  heart,  begins  to  play, 

Music's  soft  breath  falls  on  the  quivering  light; 

The  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  flame  is  bright; 
'    And  that  cold  mass,  by  either  power  assail'd, 

Is  warm'd — made  liquid — and  to  heaven  exhal'd.* 

Again,  Av^hile  Horace  savs  verv  forcibly, — but  very  briefly, — 
that  the  top  of  a  tree  keeps  off  the  fervid  blows  of  the  sun 
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Cfervidos  excludet  ictus  J  ^  the  author  before  us  must  needs  re- 
present the  tree  as  an  army  with  banners,  and  the  innumerable 
shaking  leaves  as  so  many  shields  turned  this  way  and  that  to 
ward  oft'  the  rays. 

'  Here  arching  vines  their  leafy  banner  spread, 

Shake  their  green  shields,  and  purple  odours  shed; 

At  once  repelling  Syria's  burning  ray, 

And  breathing  freshness  on  the  sultry  day.' — p.  6. 

The  simple  expression  of  Joshua — ••  and  the  sun  stood  still,'-'- 
is  thus  worked  up  and  amplified  by  Mr.  Pierpont. 
'  The  sun  can  tell: — O'er  Gibeon's  vale  of  blood, 

Curving  their  beamy  necks,  his  coursers  stood, 

Held  by  that  hero's  arm,  to  light  his  wrath, 

And  roll  their  glorious  eyes,  upon  his  crimson  path.* — p.  9,  10. 

We  have  two  objections  to  these  four  lines.  In  the  first  place, 
there  seems  to  be  something  veiT  unappropriate, — if  not  abso- 
lutely profane, — in  mingling  the  heathen  mythology  with  the 
true  religion:  and,  in  the  second  place,  even  if  this  were  per- 
fectly proper,  there  still  seems  to  be  a  great  impropriety  in 
making  any  additions  to  scriptural  poetry.  If  it  can  be  cast 
into  regular  verse  without  materially  changing  its  substance, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  procedure;  but  to  alloy  it  with 
extraneous  thoughts  appears  to  us  very  irreverent;  and  if  the 
most  terrible  of  all  menaces  are  denounced  against  those  who 
add  a  jot  or  tittle  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  book,  per- 
haps a  correspondent  denunciation  should  await  those  who  are 
guilty  of  adding  any  thing  to  the  poetry  which  it  contains. 
What  is  here  said  applies  generally  to  the  poetry  of  the  new 
school  we  have  said  so  much  about. — But  we  must  pass  on.— 
When  a  common  writer  has  occasion  to  speak  of  poetic  genius 
he  goes  no  farther  than  to  compare  it,  generally,  with  fire; — but 
the  author  before  us  would  not  stop  short  of  representing  the 
fire  as  coming  out  at  the  end  of  the  fingers,  and  setting  the 
whole  room  in  a  blaze.  We  can  make  nothing  else  out  of  the 
following  lines: — 

'  As  the  young  harper  tries  each  quivering  wire, 

It  leaps  and  sparkles  with  prophetic  fire, 

And,  with  the  kindling  song,  the  kindling  rays 

Around  his  fingers  tremulously  blaze, 

Till  the  whole  hall,  like  those  blest  fields  above, 

Glows  with  the  light  of  melody  and  love.'^ — p.  15. 

'  And  suddenly  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  so-  that  the 
foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken,  and  immediately  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  every  one's  bands  were  loosed,' — is  a 
simple  passage  of  the  Acts  which  may  have  some  distant  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  Pierpont's  paraphrase. 

VOL,  IX.  .'32 
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*  With  thundering  crash,  are  burst  bolts,  bars,  and  locksj 
Rent  are  their  chains,  and  shirered  are  their  stocks; 
Strong  tides  of  light  gush  through  the  yielding  doors, 
Glance  on  the  walls,  and  flash  along  the  floors.' — p.  18. 
A  missionary's  skiff  '■  shoots,'  '  walks,'  and  '  glides'  on  the 
river  of  Paraguay, — bearing  on  her  breast  the  apostolic  star, 
lanched  from  the  pierced  hand  of  the  Redeemer,  and  leaving 
a  path  of  light  in  the  east,  which  descends  in  a  radiant  curve  to 
the  west, — strikes  upon  the  humble  prow  of  the  Jesuit's  canoe, 
and  glances  off  to  the  water  below.  What  else  are  we  to  make 
of  this  paragraph? 

'  Round  the  bold  front  of  yon  projecting  cliff", 
Shoots  on  white  wings  the  missionary's  skiff, 
And,  walking  steadily  along  the  tide. 
Seems,  like  a  phantom,  o'er  the  wave  to  glide. 
Unfolding  to  the  breeze  her  light  cymar. 
And  bearing  on  her  breast  the  Apostolic  star. 
That  brilliant  orb  the  bless'd  Redeemer  hurl'd. 
From  his  pierc'd  hand,  ere  he  forsook  the  world. 
Lanch'd  by  that  hand,  the  sphere,  divinely  bright, 
Has  left  on  eastern  clouds,  its  path  of  light, 
And,  in  a  radiant  curve,  descends  to  bless 
Parana's  wave,  Paraguay's  wilderness. 
See!  it  has  check'd  its  lucid  course,  and  now 
Lights  on  the  intrepid  Jesuit's  humble  prow, 
Brightens  his  sail,  with  its  celestial  glow. 
And  gilds  the  emerald  wave  that  rolls  below' — p.  23,  24. 
Ordinary  poets  very  frequently  personify  trees  so  far  as  to 
call  their    branches,  arms; — Mr.  Pierpont  must  pursue   the 
simile  quite  down  to  the  fingers.  There  is  something  not  only 
forced,  but  absolutely  ludicrous,  in  the  following  allusion  to 
'  long,  sweeping  fingers.' 

'  Salem's  harp,  by  patriot  pride  unstrung, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  mist,  that  o'er  the  river  hung, 
Felt  but  the  breeze,  that  wanton'd  o'er  the  billow, 
And  the  long,  sweeping  fingers  of  the  willow.' — p.  27,  28. 
In  another  place  he  presents  us  with  the  still  more  ludicrous 
and  boxing-like  image  of  oak  trees  brandishing  their  arms  and 
daring  the  winds  to  come  on.  He  coul^  not  be  satisfied,  like 
pther  writers,  with  the  bare  metaphor  of  calling  them  giants. 
'  With  weary  foot  the  nearest  height  he  climbs, 
Crown'd  with  huge  oaks,  giants  of  other  times; 
Who  feel,  but  fear  not  autumn's  breath,,  and  cast 
Their  summer  robes  upon  the  roaring  blast,, 
And  glorying  in  their  majesty  of  form, 
■^oss  their  old  arms,  and  challenge  every  storm.' — p.  3$, 
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These  are  all  the  passages  which  we  can  afford  room  for; — = 
though  they  are  by  no  means  all  that  we  might  adduce.  The 
whole  poem  is  a  mere  tissue  of  similar  descriptions:  and  to  give 
it  a  thorough  analysis;,  therefore,  would  occupy  a  great  deal  more 
space  than  can  possibly  be  spared.  Enough  has  been  extracted, 
we  apprehend^  to  give  our  readers  a  pretty  just  view  of  the 
work.  When  we  see  a  writer  borrowing  his  ideas  from  others, 
and  then  husbanding  and  making  the  most  of  them,  as  Mr. 
Pierpont  has  done  in  the  passages  cited  above, — we  are  com- 
pelled to  infer,  either  that  he  is  deficient  in  original  opulence  of 
thought,  or  that  he  is  too  indolent  to  employ  his  own  powei's  of 
reflection,  and  is  content  to  live  upon  the  reflection  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Under  which  of  these  conclusions  the  author  before 
us  must  fall,  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining; — but  from 
the  richness  of  those  occasional  passages  in  which  he  abandons 
his  leaders,  and  thinks  for  himself,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  talents  for  poetry.  If  Mr. 
Pierpont  would  always  write  such  lines  as  these,  we  should  be 
glad  to  meet  him  very  often: — 

'  Here  let  us  pause: — the  opening  prospect  view:— 
How  fresh  this  mountain  air! — how  soft  the  blue, 
That  throws  its  mantle  o'er  the  length'ning  scene! 
Those  waving  groves— ^those  vales  of  living  green — 
Those  yellow  fields — that  lake's  cerulean  face, 
That  meets,  with  curling  smiles,  the  cool  embrace 
Of  roaring  torrents,  luU'd  by  her  to  rest; — 
That  white  cloud,  melting  on  the  mountain's  breast; 
How  the  wide  landscape  laughs  upon  the  sky! 
How  rich  the  light,  that  gives  it  to  the  eye! 

Where  lies  our  path? — though  many  a  vista  call, 
We  may  admire,  but  cannot  tread  them  all. 
Where  lies  our  path! — a  poet,  and  inquire 
What  hills,  what  vales,  what  streams  become  the  lyre!' — p.  4, 
Passages  of  this  sort  derive  additional  lustre  from  being  sur- 
rounded by  such  obscure   ones  as  the  following; — in  which 
there  is  such  a  confusion  and  mixture  of  metaphor  that  the 
most  we  can  make  out  is,  that  Triumph  is  a  wire-dancer:— 
'  But  if,  when  joy  and  gratitude  inspire. 
Such  high-ton'd  triumph  walks  along  the  lyre, 
What  arc  its  breathings,  when  pale  Sorrow  flings 
Her  tearful  touches,  o'er  its  trembling  strings?' — p.  8. 
The  wliole  of  the  first  page   is  another  very  elaborate  and 
obscure  passage.     We  have  found  too  many  incongruous  ex- 
pressions for  a  poem  no  longer  than  this; — such  as  '  purpl^g 
odours' — as  if  smells  were  known  by  their  colour — 
'  No  blackening  thunder  smok'd  along  the  wall' — 
*  And  light  and  nmsic  mingle  on  the  hill'-— 
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*  Glows  with  the  light  of  melody  and  love' — 

*  The  lightning  flash  fades  on  the  serpent's  tongue'— 

*  Or  glow-worm  burning  greenly  on  the  wall' — 

'  And  ivakes  the  eternal  tumult  of  the  tides' — &c. 
And  the  author  is  too  fond  of  alliteration. 

'  Play'd  Mercy's  beams — the  /ainbent  /ight  of  /ove'— - 
'  The  /ordly  /ion  /eaves  his  /onely  /air'— 
'  How  sad  the  -Saviour's  song!  how  sweet!  how  holy!' — 
<  With  thundering  crash  are  durst  6olts,  ftars  and  locks' — 
'  Through  rifted  rocks  and  hollow  rumbling  caves' — 
'  Or  deep  beneath  him  durst  with  boundless  roar' — &c. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  think  very  highly  of  Mr* 
Pierpont's  Airs  of    Palestine.     It  is  evidently  the  result  of 
great  labour;  for  gr^at  labour,  indeed,  constitutes  the  principal 
attribute  of  that  class  of  writers  to  which  he  belongs; — and  it 
is  on  account  of  this  very  circumstance,  too,  that  they  fail  of 
producing  any  thing  which,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  can 
be  denominated  poetry.    The  fetching  and  carrying  of  similies 
too  far  has  long  been  a  subject  of  critical  reprobation.  Writers 
of  the  purest  taste  are  sometimes  detected  in  it;  though  none 
but   the   metaphysical   and   semi-metaphysical    writers    have 
ever  reduced  such  bad  taste  to  a  regular  and  systematic  me- 
thod of  composition.     The  two  leading  faults  of  the  system 
are,  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  detracts  greatly  from  the  pleasure 
received  in  the  perusal  of  poetry,  by  constantly  associating 
with  what  we  read  a  sense  of  the  great  labour  employed  in 
producing  it;— while,  secondly,  it  destroys  all  the  force  of 
metaphorical  allusion,  by  tracing  analogies  beyond  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  two  things  compared  can  be  at  all  alike. 
When  Mr.  Pierpont  tells  us,  for  example,  that  music  and  reli- 
gion together  have  power  to  liquidate  the  frozen  heart,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  heaven, — could  it  have  escaped  him  that  a  man,  left 
without  a  heart  at  all,  must  be  a  very  strange  sort  of  a  crea- 
ture? Or  when  he  represents  the  oak  as  brandishing  his  arms 
to  challenge  the  winds, — does  he  not  force  us  to  see  that  the 
oak  could  do  no  such  thing  till  the  winds  had  actually  encoun- 
tered him,  and  that  the  challenge,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
come  subsequently  to  the  duel:'  All  metaphors  are,  at  the  bot- 
tom, without  any  stable  support;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
they  become  forcible  at  all,  is  by  the  exhibition  of  such  super- 
ficial ramifications  as  are  obviously  analogous.  By  carrying  the 
simile  further,  we  are  shown  its  fundamental  inapplicableness, 
and  grow  sceptical  at  once  about  the  applicableness  of  all  the 
superstructed  particulars.     We  forget,  besides,  the  occasion 
on  which  it  is  introduced,  by  being  called  off  to  inspect  the 
parts  of  the  simile  itself: — and  thus,  in  two  ways,  the  extrava- 
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gant  pursuit  of  metaphors  is  calculated  to  destrov'  their  force 
and  appropriateness.  We  look  upon  the  taste  of  the  school  of 
this  sort  of  poetry,  therefore,  as  radically  and  essentially  vi- 
tious. 

We  have  taken  this  pains  to  expose  its  general  faultiness, 
because  we  are  afraid,  that,  although  neither  the  form  nor  the 
size  of  the  present  eruption  is  so  aggravated  as  that  of  the 
original  stream, — ^jet,  if  not  checked  at  the  source,  it  will 
augment  as  it  proceeds,  and  become,  at  length,  too  strong  to 
be  opposed  by  such  feeble  obstructions  as  our  poor  quills. 
'  A  stream  which  will  scarce  bear  a  straw  at  its  source  (said 
a  Persian  king  to  his  son,  when  he  cautioned  hirn  against 
neglecting  even  small  enemies)  grows  in  its  course  strong 
enough  to  carry  awa^-  a  camel  and  its  burthen.'  We  consider 
Mr.  Moore  as  a  great  deal  more  to  blame  than  Mr.  Pierpont; 
though,  we  think,  the  poetry  of  the  latter  is  more  extrava- 
gantly metaphysical  than  that  of  the  former^  And  the  very 
greatest  praise  which,  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  bestowed  upon 
the  Sacred  Songs  or  the  Airs  of  Palestine^-is — that  they  are 
pretty  things. 

Art.  VII. — -A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  living  Authors 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  comprising  literary  Memoirs 
and  Anecdotes  of  their  Lives;  and  a  Chronological  Register 
of  their  Publications;  xvith  the  Number  of  Editions  printed; 
including  Notices  of  some  foreign  Writers^  xvhose   Works 
have  been  occasionally  published  in  England.   Illustrated  by  a 
Variety  of  Communications  from  Persons  of  the  first  Emi- 
nence in  the  World  of  Letters.    London.  8vo.  pp..  449.  1816. 
^/"E  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  a  former  volume,  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  work  very  strangely  belie  the  title-page.  You 
\vill  seek  in  vain  for  the  '  memoirs,'  '  anecdotes,'  and  '  commu- 
nications from  persons  of  the  first  eminence,'  about  which  so 
much  vaunting  is  displayed.     The  '  biography,'  of  which  we 
are  led  to  form  such  great  expectations,  consists,  in  general,  of 
the  name  of  the  author — of  the  time  of  his  birth — and  of  the 
number  of  his  titles; — followed  by  a  chronological  list  of  books 
v/hich  he  has  put  forth.    Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  have  some 
very  interesting  details; — but  it  is  regularly  the  case  that  the 
most  insignificant  authors  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
room.     We  have  found  several  articles,  however,  which  have 
considerably  amused  us, — and  a  part  of  which  we  shiill  pi'o- 
ceed  to  extract. 

'  Brothers,  Richard,  a  native  of  Placentia,  Newfoundland, 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  This  crack-brained  fanatic, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  excited  a  considerable  share  of  public  at* 
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tention.  In  his  first  publication,  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
nephew  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  prince  of  the  Hebrews,  who  was 
to  restore  the  Jews  to  their  ancient  priviletjes,  and  to  lead  them  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  He  also  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  city 
of  London  by  an  earthquake,  and  many  other  absurdities.  Extra- 
vagant as  were  these  pretensions,  there  were  not  wanting  persons 
distinguished  for  abilities,  who  openly  asserted  the  divinity  of  his 
mission.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  was  Nathaniel  Brassey 
Halhed,  Esq.  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
his  extensive  attainments  in  classical,  and  particularly  in  oriental 
literature.  Several  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  subject,  and 
such  was  the  infatuation  of  a  few  deluded  persons,  that  they  sold 
all  they  possessed,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  accompany  the  prophet 
to  the  Holy  Land.  This  mad  enthusiast  was  at  length  properly 
noticed  by  government,  and  confined  as  a  lunatic' — p.  40. 

'Canning,  Rt.  Hon.  George,  M.  P.  for  Liverpool,  son  of 
George  C.  Esq.  barrister  at  law,  a  branch  of  the  Cannings  of  Gar- 
vagh,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  but  who  settled  at  an  early 
period  of  life  in  London.  His  son,  born  about  1770,  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  Whilst  a  senior 
scholar  at  the  former  seminary,  he  was  a  principal  contributor,  in 
association  with  Messrs  J.  and  li.  Smith,  and  J.  Frere  to  the  Mi- 
crocosm, a  well  known  periodical  paper,  written  entirely  by  Eto- 
nians. The  papers  by  him  are  signed  B.  At  the  university  Mr.  C. 
gained  several  prizes  by  his  compositions,  and  was,  with  Messrs. 
Frere  and  Ellis,  a  principal  conductor  of  the  Antijacobiit,  or 
Weekly  Exatniner,  in  1798.  On  leaving  college,  he  commenced 
the  usual  studies  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  from  which  he  was 
soon  diverted  into  the  field  of  politics.  In  1793  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament  for  Newtown,  I.  of  Wight;  in  1796  was  elected  for 
Wendover,  and  appointed  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  state,  and 
receiver-general  of  the  Alienation  Office.  In  1801,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt  from  power,  Mr.  C.  resigned  his  situations,  and 
was  the  following  year  returned  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Tralee. 
In  1803,  when  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  the  helm,  Mr,  C.  became 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  office  he  resigned  on  the  death  of 
his  patron  in  1806,  when  he  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Sligo.  In  1807, 
on  the  formation  of  Mr.  Perceval's  administration,  he  was  returned 
for  Hastings,  and  became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs;  but 
in  1809  a  misunderstanding  with  his  colleague  lord  Castlereagh, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  fatal  expedition  against  Walcheren, 
occasioned  Ins  resignation,  and  a  duel,  in  which  Mr.  Canning  was 
wounded.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  filled  any  public  station:  he 
is  supposed  to  be  politically  attached  to  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
and  at  the  general  election,  in  1812,  was  chosen  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Liverpool.  Mr.  C.  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
late  general  Scott,  sister  to  the  dutchess  of  Portland,  with  whom  he 
received  a  considerable  fortune.' — p.  53. 
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*  Cartwright,  Edmund,  D.D.  rector  of  Goadby  Merwood, 
Leicestershire,  and  prebendary  ol  Lincoln.  Tnis  gentleman  was 
born  at  Marnham,  Nottinghamshire,  1743.  He  was  educated  un^ 
der  Mr.  Clark  of  Wakefield,  and  Dr.  Langhorne,  till  he  was  sent 
in  1760  to  University  College,  Oxford.  In  1762  he  was  elected  a 
Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  and  in  1764  a  Feilow  of  that  society. 
In  1779  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  Avhich  he  still  holds,  and 
in  1785,  went  to  reside  at  Doncaster,  where  his  extraordinary  me- 
chanical talents  first  discovered  themselves  in  various  inventions, 
particularly  of  a  loom  worked  by  machinery,  and  a  machine  for 
combing  wool,  for  which  as  well  as  for  an  improvement  in  the 
steam  engine  he  obtained  a  patent.  In  1796  he  removed  to  the 
metropolis,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Moore  offered  himself  as  se- 
cretary to  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  voluntarily  withdrew  in  favour 
of  a  competitor,  whose  practical  knowledge  in  the  manufacturing 
line  promised  to  be  highly  serviceable  to  the  society.  In  1801  he 
was  invited  by  the  late  duke  of  Bedford  to  superintend  his  very 
extensive  farming  concerns  at  Woburn,  and  likewise  a  kind  of 
agricultural  college  which  that  enlightened  nobleman  designed  to 
establish;  but  this  project  was  suddenly  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
the  ciuke.  In  1 807  his  invention  for  weaving  by  machinery  was  be- 
ginning to  be  generally  adopted,  but  as  his  patent  right  had  ex- 
pired several  years  before,  it  was  then  too  late  for  him  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  the  circumstance:  however,  some  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  and  its  vicinity  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  setting  forth  the 
benefits  which  Dr  C  had  conferred  on  his  country,  and  praying  a 
remuneration  of  his  eminent  services.  The  result  was  a  proposal 
from  Mr.  Perceval,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  parliament 
to  grant  Dr.  C.  10,000/.  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  Dr, 
C.  married  first  in  1772,  Alice,  daughter  of  Richard  Whitaker, 
Esq.  of  Doncaster,  who  died  in  1785;  and  secondly,  in  1790,  Su- 
sannah, youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Kearney,  precen- 
tor of  Armagh.' — p.  5  6,  57. 

'  Davy,  Rev.  William,  A.B.  curate  of  Lustleigh,  Devonshire, 
formerly  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  This  gentleman  is  the  editor, 
printer,  and  publisher  of  a  compilation,  intitled:  '  A  System  of 
Divinity,  in  a  Course  of  Sermons  on  the  First  Institutions  of  Reli- 
gion— on  some  of  the  most  important  Articles  of  the  Christian 
Religion  in  connexion — and  on  the  several  Virtues  and  Vices  of 
Mankind;  with  occasional  discourses.  Being  a  compilation  from 
the  best  sentiments  of  the  polite  writers  and  eminent  sound  di- 
vines, both  ancient  and  modern,  on  the  same  subjects  properly 
connected,  with  improvements;  particularly  adapted  for  the  use  of 
chiefs  of  families  and  students  in  divinity,  for  churches,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  26  v.  8vo.  1795-1807.  The  history 
of  this  voluminous  work  affords  an  example  of  perseverance  that 
can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  literature,  though  so  fer- 
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tile  in  curiosities.  Mr.  D.  having  completed  his  collection,  at  first 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  it  by  subscription:  but  as  he  was 
poor,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  his  theological  labours  obtained  na 
patronage,  he  resolved  to  print  it  himself,  that  is,  with  his  own 
hands.  With  a  press,  which  he  made  for  himself,  and  as  many 
worn  and  cast-off  types,  purchased  from  a  country  printing-office^ 
as  sufficed  lo  set  up  two  pages,  he  fell  to  work  in  1795.  Perform- 
ing with  the  assistance  of  his  female  domestic,  every  operationy 
and  working  off  page  by  page,  he  struck  off  forty  copies  of  the 
first  three  hundred  pages;  26  of  which  he  distributed  among  the 
universities,  the  bishops,  the  royal  society  and  the  reviews,  hoping 
no  doubt  to  receive  from  some  of  those  quarters,  that  encourage- 
ment to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled.  Disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  he  resolved  to  spare  himself  the  expense  of  paper  in 
future:  and  as  he  had  reserved  only  fourteen  copies  of  the  forty 
with  wloich  he  commenced,  three  of  which  he  mentions  as  being 
imperfect,  he  continued  to  print  that  number,  and  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years  of  unremitting  toil,  finished  the  whole  26  volumes. 
Disdaining  any  assistance,  he  then  put  them  in  boards  with  his  own 
hands,  and  made  a  journey  to  London  for  the  express  purpose  of 
depositing  a  copy  in  each  of  the  most  eminent  public  libraries  of 
the  metropolis.' — p.  88,  89. 

'  GiFFORD,  William.  From  a  truly  interesting  biographical 
account  of  this  gentleman,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Juvenal, 
it  appears  that  he  is  a  native  of  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  and  was 
born  in  1757.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  an  orphan,  by  the 
loss  of  both  his  parents;  was  then  placed  on  board  a  coaster  at 
Brixton,  by  his  god-father,  who  afterwards  bound  him  apprentice 
to  a  shoe-maker,  with  whom  he  worked  till  his  twentieth  year. 
About  this  time  some  poetical  trifles  which  he  had  produced,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  gentleman  who  interested  himself  so  warmly 
in  his  behalf,  that  a  subscription  was  raised  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  the  remainder  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  main- 
taining him  for  a  short  time,  while  he  improved  himself  in  writing 
and  English  grammar.  Such,  however,  was  his  assiduity  under 
the  master  provided  for  him,  that  his  patrons  extended  their 
views,  and  determined  to  send  him  to  the  university.  The  office  of 
Bib.  Lect.  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  was  procured  for  him,  and 
thither  he  removed.  About  this  time  he  commenced  his  transla- 
tion of  Juvenal,  which  he  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription;  but 
afterwards  relinquished  that  plan,  and  returned  the  money  which 
he  had  received.  Accident  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  late  earl  Grosvenor,  whose  son,  the  present  earl,  he  accompa- 
nied in  two  successive  tours  to  the  continent,  and  by  whom  he  was 
finally  placed  in  ease  and  independence.  His  first  avowed  work 
was  devoted  to  the  chastisement  of  the  poetasters  of  the  Delia 
Crusca.  school.    He  is  understood  to  have  been  the  editor  of  the 
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■Antijacobin^  or  Weekly  Examiner.^  as  he  is  at  present  of  the  Quar- 
terly Revieiv. 

'  Gheathead,  Henhy,  of  South  Shields,  born  at  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  1757.  His  father,  who  was  coinptroUer  of  the  salt 
duties  at  South  Shields,  apprenticed  him  to  a  boal-builder  at  that 
place.  He  afterwards  embraced  a  sea-faring  life,  was  for  six  years 
in  the  royal  navy,  during  the  American  war,  and  in  1788  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  French  coast.  In  1789  a  committee  of  the  ship- 
owners of  S.  Shields  offered  premiums  for  plan^jf  a  boat  best  cal- 
culated to  save  shipwrecked  persons,  and  the  preference  was 
given  to  one  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  whose  invention  under  the 
name  of  the  Life  Boat,  has  been  introduced  in  many  places  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  in  1802  procured  him  from  parliament  the  sum 
of  \200l.  In  1786  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wood,  collec- 
tor of  excise  at  Norwich.' —  p.  135,  136. 

'  Herschell,  William,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  This  gentleman  was 
born  at  Hanover  in  1738,  and  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  pro- 
fession which  was  that  of  a  musician.  In  1759  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  as  a  performer  on  the  hautboy 
in  the  band  of  the  Durham  militia.  He  next  became  organist  at 
Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  1766  obtained  a  similar  appointment  at 
the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath.  His  leisure  hours,  while  in  these  situa- 
tions, were  devoted  with  extraordinary  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the 
languages  and  the  mathematical  sciences.  Astronomy  also  en- 
gaged his  attention  and  at  length  absorbed  all  the  lime  that  he 
could  spare  from  his  profession.  His  observations  were  made  with 
instruments  of  his  own  making,  and  his  discoveries  entitle  him  to 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  astronomers  of  the  present  day.  In 
1781  he  discovered  a  new  planet  in  our  system  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Georgium  Sidus,  and  the  same  year  communi- 
cated an  account  of  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  unanimously 
elected  him  a  member  and  conferred  on  him  the  gold  medal.  The 
year  following  his  majesty  appointed  him  his  astronomer  with  a 
handsome  salary,  and  a  house  at  Slough  near  Windsor  where  he 
has  ever  since  resided.  Here  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  vari- 
ous plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  favourite  science;  his  grand 
forty  feet  reflecting  telescope  in  particular  is  a  noble  monument  of 
philosophical  zeal  and  prhicely  munificence.  It  was  completed  in 
1789,  and  an  ample  account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1795.  To  that  work  Dr.  H.  has  ever  since  his  first  communica- 
tion been  a  regular  contributor.  In  his  scientific  pursuits  he  was 
assisted  by  his  late  sister,  Carolina,  who  distinguished  herself  by 
her  application  to  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  and  by  sever- 
al ingenious  reports  of  her  observations  to  the  Royal  Society.' 
p.   153,   154. 

<  Penn,  John,  Esq.  of  Stoke  Park,  near  Windsor,  and  of  Spring 
Garden,  London.  This  respectable  gentleman  is  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania;  and  though  he  does  not  pri>- 
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fess  the  same  religious  faith,  he  is  as  much  distinguished  by  talent 
and  philanthropy.  Mr.  Penn  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  li- 
terary pursuits,  and  he  has  had  the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  the 
marked  esteem  of  our  venerable  sovereign  and  most  of  the  royal 
family.  Near  his  residence  is  Stoke  Church,  in  which  are  depo- 
sited the  remains  of  the  poet  Gray;  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
this  great  man,  he  has,  in  his  own  grounds,  erected  a  mausoleum 
to  his  memory.  This  gentleman  preserves  witli  veneration  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  under  which  his  ancestors  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians.'— p.  269. 

'  Kede,  L,  S.  barrister  at  law.  This  person,  who  never  made 
any  progress  in  his  profession,  contrived  some  years  ago  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  cuiting  out  extracts  from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  periodical  publications.  These  he  pasted  on  folio  paper, 
and  by  dexterous  combination  he  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a 
curious  and  valuable  collection  of  memoirs  illustrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  For  one  of  these  sets,  thus  manufactured,  with 
the  aid  of  scissars  and  paste,  a  late  noble  duke  gave  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  guineas.  But  on  some  account  or  other  the  ingeni- 
ous projector  was  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the 
kingdom,  and  what  has  become  of  him  Vfe  know  not.' — p.  287, 
288. 

'  SouTHEY  Robert,  Esq.  poet  laureat.  He  was  born  August  12, 
1774,  at  Bristol,  where  his  father  carried  on  an  extensive  business 
as  a  wholesale  linen  draper.  The  son  was  educated  first  under  Mr. 
Foole  a  baptist  minister  of  great  ability,  but  at  that  time  very  aged. 
After  a  short  time  young  Southey  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Car- 
ston,-  where  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  was  then  entered  at 
Westminster  school,  in  1787,  where,  in  1790,  he  fell  under  cen- 
sure for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion  excited  against  the  master. 
Dr.  Vincent.  In  1792  he  became  a  student  of  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, with  a  view  to  the  church,  but  Unitarian  principles  and  the 
revolutionary  mania  put  an  end  to  that  design.  So  strongly  did  he 
imbibe  the  new  opinions  on  politics  which  the  explosion  in  France 
had  produced,  that  he,  with  his  friends  Lovell  and  Coleridge, 
projected  a  plan  of  settling  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah  in 
North  America,  and  of  there  founding  a  new  republic.  This  Uto- 
pian scheme  was  soon  dissolved  for  the  want  of  means,  and  in  1795 
Mr  Southey  married  Miss  Tricker,  soon  after  which  event  he 
accompanied  his  maternal  uncle  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  to  Portugal, 
that  gentleman  being  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon. 
In  1801,  Mr.  Southey  obtained  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the 
right  hon.  Isaac  Corry,  chanceller  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland. 
On  retiring  from  office  with  his  patron,  our  author  went  to  reside 
in  a  cottage  near  Keswick,  where  also  dwelt  under  the  same  roof 
tlie  widow  of  his  frtend  Lovell  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  both 
which  ladies  are  sisters  to  Mrs.  Southey.  In  1813  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Pye  as  poet  laureat,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  some 
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'sHght  exceptions,  his  subsequent  performances  are  such  as  do 
credit  to  the  appointment.' — p.  324,  325. 

'  Walker,  Adam,  lecturer  in  natural  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy. This  self-taught  genius  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Winder- 
mere, in  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  His  father  employed  a  fuw 
hands  in  the  woollen  manufacture:  and  having  a  large  family,  he 
took  his  son  from  school  before  the  boy  could  read  a  chapter  in  the 
bible.  The  mechanical  turn  of  the  youth  was  not  however  to  be 
smothered  by  hard  labour.  He  copied  corn  mills,  paper  mills,  and 
fulling  mills,  the  models  of  which  were  constructed  on  a  brook 
near  his  father's  dwelling,  to  the  surprise  of  passengers.  He  also 
borrowed  books,  and  built  a  house  for  himself  in  a  bush  to  read 
without  interruption  on  Sundays.  Thus  he  went  on  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  a  person,  who  discovered  his  extraordinary  talents,  oflured 
him  the  ushership  of  Ledsham  school,  in  the  West  K  iding  of  York- 
shire. Here  he  began  his  career  of  teaching  when  he  was  no  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  frequently  to  study  over  night, 
what  he  had  to  impart  to  his  pupils  the  next  morning.  After  con- 
tinuing three  years  in  that  situation,  he  was  chosen  writing  master 
and  accomptant  to  the  free  school  at  Macclesfield,  where  he  re- 
sided four  years,  and  perfected  himself  in  mathematics  by  his  own 
application.  At  this  place  he  embarked  in  trade,  but  failing  in  his 
business,  he  resolved  to  turn  hermit  in  one  of  the  islands  on  the 
lake  of  Windermere,  from  which  romantic  scheme  he  was  diverted 
by  the  ridicule  of  his  fi'iends.  His  next  enterprise  was  that  of  lec- 
turing on  astronomy  at  Manchester,  where  he  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable reception,  which  enabled  him  to  establish  an  extensive 
seminary.  This  however  he  relinquished  for  the  purpose  of  travel- 
ling as  a  lecturer  in  natural  philosophy:  and  after  visiting  most 
of  the  great  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms,  he  visited  Dr.  Priestley, 
by  whose  recommendation  he  undertook  to  lecture  in  the  Hay- 
market,  in  1778.  The  encouragement  which  he  experienced  in  the 
metropolis  induced  him  to  take  a  house  in  George  street,  Hano- 
ver square,  where  he  read  lectures  every  winter  to  numerous 
audiences.  He  was  also  engaged  by  Dr  Barnard,  provost  of  Eton 
College  to  lecture  in  that  seminary;  which  example  was  followed 
by  Westminster,  Winchester,  and  other  great  schools.  Among  the 
variety  of  inventions  with  which  Mr.  Walker  has  amused  himself, 
may  be  mentioned  various  engines  for  raising  water;  three 
methods  by  which  ships  may  be  easily  pumped  at  sea;  carriages 
to  go  by  wind  and  steam;  the  patent  empyreal  air  stove;  the  patent 
celcstina  harpsichord;  the  Eidouranion,  or  transparent  orrery;  the 
rotatory  lights  on  the  island  of  Scilly;  a  boat  that  works  against 
the  stream;  another  that  clears  the  bottoms  of  rivers  by  the  stream 
or  tide;  a  weather  guage  which,  united  to  a  clock,  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  rain,  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind,  the  height  of 
the  barometer,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  air;  an  easy  method 
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of  turning  a  river  into  a   wet  dock;  a  road  mill;  a  machine  fov 
watering  land;  a  dibbling    plough,  8cc.  &c.' — p.  367  368. 

'  Watt,  James,  F.R.S.  and  engineer  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Watt 
is  a  native  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1737. 
Having  finished  his  grammatical  studies  and  laid  in  a  stock  of 
useful  elementary  knowledge,  he  was  apprenticed  to  what  is  cal- 
led in  the  north  an  instrument  maker,  whose  business  consists 
in  making  and  repairing  the  various  machines  and  articles  used  in 
different  professions,  as  music,  surveying,  navigation,  &c.  After 
serving  three  years  he  came  to  London,  and  worked  some  time 
with  a  mathematical  instrument  maker;  but  having  contracted  a 
complaint  by  sitting  in  winter  at  the  door  of  the  workshop,  he  went 
down  to  his  native  country  where  he  set  up  for  himself.  While  he 
was  thus  employed,  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  engaged  him  in  repairing  the  old  model  of  a 
steam  engine,  which  by  length  of  time  had  grown  out  of  use.  The 
artist  in  the  course  of  his  labour,  was  much  struck  with  the  con- 
trivance, but  he  soon  perceived  defects  which  prevented  it  from 
being  of  more  general  advantage.  From  that  instant  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  this  machine,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  saving  of  heat  in  the  production  and  condensation  of 
steam.  By  repeated  observations  he  found  that  near  four  times  the 
quantity  of  steam  was  wasted  in  comparison  of  that  which  actually 
worked  the  machine.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  diminish  this 
waste,  and  after  many  trials  he  completely  succeeded.  This  was 
about  the  year  1763,  at  which  period  he  married  a  lady  of  Glas- 
gow,  without  any  property,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  which 
obliged  him  to  lay  aside  his  speculations,  till  Dr.  Roebuck,  a  gen- 
tleman of  science  and  property,  joined  him  in  his  schemes,  but 
their  means  were  not  adequate  to  their  objects.  In  this  situation 
Mr.  Boulton  fortunately  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Watt, 
instantly  made  him  an  offer  of  partnership  which  was  accepted, 
and  Dr.  Roebuck  being  reirflbursed  for  what  he  had  ex- 
pended, Mr.  Watt  removed  with  his  family  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  has  ever  since  been  employed  in  the  most  extensive  concerns, 
and  in  the  sale  of  his  engines,  for  which  a  patent  was  obtained,  and 
an  act  of  parliament  to  prolong  its  duration.  Mr.  Watt  is  also  the 
author  of  many  other  inventions,  particularly  of  the  copying  ma- 
chine, by  the  help  of  which,  what  has  taken  a  person  several  houi-s 
to  write,  may  be  transcribed  in  a  few  seconds.  Soon  after  his  set- 
tlement in  Birmingham,  having  lost  his  wife,  he  married  Miss 
M'Gregor,  of  Glasgow.  Though  a  man  of  profound  science  and 
incessant  activity,  he  is  represented  as  being  a  lively  companion, 
and  very  fond  of  reading  novels  and  romances.  Mr.  Watt  has 
some  communications  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Phi- 
losophical  Magazine,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  so- 
ciety.'— p.  377. 

'  WoLcoTT,  John,  M.D.  This  gentleman,  who  is  more  gener- 
ally known  by  his  poetical  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  was  born  at 
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Dodbrook,  in  Devonshire  and  educated  at  Kingsbridge,  after  which 
he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  a  surgeon  and  apo- 
thecary at  Fovey  in  Cornwall.  Here  young  Wolcott  studied  phar- 
macy with  becoming  diligence,  occasionally  amusing  himself  with 
poetry  and  drawing.    On  the  appointment  of  sir  William  Tre- 
lawney  to  be  governor  of  Jamaica  in  1768,  John  obtained  permis- 
sion to  go  out  in  his  suite,  and  the  ship  touching  at  Madeira,  he 
wrote  some  of  his  best  sonnets,  descriptive  of  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  island.    At  Jamaica  he  commenced  practice  as  a  surgeon, 
and  was  nominated  also  physician  to  the  governor,  to  qualify  him- 
self for  which  he  procured  a  diploma  from  Scotland.    A  very  re- 
markable circumstance,  however,  occurred,  which  had  nearly  di- 
verted the  pursuits  of  our  author  into  another  channel,  and  to  have 
fixed  him  in  the  West  Indies  for  life.    The  rector  of  St.  Anne's 
dying  while  he  was  there,  Dr.  W^olcott  was  prevailed  upon  to 
officiate  as  a  minister  for  some  time,  and  this  duty  he  discharged 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  planters,  that  they  entreated  the 
governor  to  procure  the  living  for  him.    But  as  this  could  not  be 
granted  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  London,  the  doctor 
returned  to  England  for  that  purpose.  Being  disappointed,  and  sir 
William  Trelawney  dying  in  the  interim,  he  gave  up  all  farther 
idea  of  the  church,  and  went  to  settle  as  a  physician  at  Truro, 
where  he  practised  several  years  with  some  credit,  though  not  with- 
out occasional  bickerings  with  Mr.  Rosewarne  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood,  owing  lo  ihe  doctor's  unconquerable 
turn  for  satire.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Truro,  his  circum- 
stances were  rendered  easy  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Avho  left 
him  an  estate  and  about  two  thousand  pounds  in  money.     It  was 
here  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  befriending  genius  by  taking 
under  his  instruction  and  patronage  John  Opie,  who  from  being 
an  apprentice  to  a  house  carpenter  in  the  village  of  St.  Agnes, 
rose  to  be  a  celebrated  painter  and  professor  of  the  art  in  the  royal 
academy.   The  doctor  in  his  rides  through  the  village  was  much 
struck  with  some  rude  sketches  in  chalk  and  a  few  on  paper,  that 
were  shown  him  of  this  lad's  performance,  on  which  he  invited 
Opie  to  his  house,  and  there  gave  him  such  lessons  and  helps  as  en- 
abled him  in  a  short  time  to  set  up  as  an  itinerant  portrait  painter. 
About  the  year  1778  Dr.  Wolcott  removed  from  Cornwall  to 
London,  whei-e  he  resolved  to  live  at  his   ease,  and  to  indulge  in 
literary  amusements,  which,  however,  soon  proved  of  very  sub- 
stantial benefit.  As  a  satirist  he  struck  into  a  new  line,  and  by  a 
rich  vein  of  humour  peculiar  to  himself,  contrived  to  fascinate  the 
public  attention.    His  works  were  read  with  great  eagerness,  and 
multiplied  in  successive  editions,  both  here  and  abroad.  It  is  how- 
ever to  be  lamented  that  this  son  of  humour  did  not  observe  uni- 
formly more  decorum  in  his  productions,  and  particularly  in  the 
deference  due  to  high  rank  and  virtue.  His  attacks  on  the  sover- 
eign have  been  generally  laughable,  but  too  frequently  scurrilous; 
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and  it  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  face- 
tious bard  that  he  has  often  exceeded  even  the  bounds  of  poetical 
license  in  his  caricatures  of  great  personages  and  men  of  emi- 
nence. Some  years  ago  he  had  a  suit  in  chancery  with  his  pub- 
lishers, respecting  the  construction  of  an  agreement  by  which  they 
were  to  pay  him  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year  for  the 
copyright  of  his  works.  At  the  time  when  this  contract  was  made, 
the  doctor  was  labouring  under  an  asthmatic  complaint,  and  to  all 
appearance  had  not  long  to  live.  By  going  into  Cornwall,  however, 
he  recovered  his  health  and  returned  to  London  without  any 
cough,  which  was  far  from  being  a  pleasing  sight  to  the  persons 
who  were  bound  to  pay  his  annuity.  A  plea  was  then  set  up  that 
the  agreement  extended  to  all  future  pieces,  as  well  as  to  the 
past;  and  on  this  ground  an  action  was  commenced  which  in  a 
short  time  was  compromised.  The  doctor  was  also  embroiled  in 
an  unpleasant  dispute  with  Mr.  William  Gifford,  who  having 
treated  him  rather  severely  in  his  Baviad  and  Mseviad,  was  as- 
saulted by  the  redoubtable  Peter,  staff  in  hand,  in  Wright's  shop  in 
Piccadilly.  Subsequently  to  this  our  merry  wight  has  been  prose- 
cuted on  a  charge  of  another  nature,  by  the  husband  of  a  young 
woman  to  whom  he  gave  some  lectures  in  the  histrionic  art. 
Luckily,  however,  nothing  more  serious  came  of  this  affair  than  a 
laughable  exposure  in  the  newspapers.  The  doctor,  who  is  now 
far  advanced  in  years,  has  been  for  some  time  deprived  of  sight  by 
an  incurable  glaucoma.' — p.  394,  395. 

Art.  VI  1L — A  Course  of  Legal  Study ^  respectfully  addressed 
to  the  Students  of  Laxv  in  the  United  States.  By  David 
Hoffman,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Maryland. 
8vo.  pp.  383.  1817.  Baltimore. 
^l^HIS  is  an  ingenious  and  successful  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
-*-  importance,  and  to  designate  the  means,  of  introducing 
system  and  method  into  the  prosecution  of  studies,  prepara- 
tory to  the  profession  of  the  law.  Two  causes  have  existed  in 
this  countrv  to  interfere  with  the  objects  Avhich  the  author  has 
in  y'ltwi—first^  an  ambition  of  early  distinction,  which  leads 
the  youth  of  America,  more  than  those  of  any  other  countrj', 
to  place  themselves  in  responsible  situations,  before  their  un- 
derstandings are  matured,  or  their  memories  properly  stored 
wiih  knov.'ledge.  This  leads  to  what  my  Lord  Coke  calls  prce 
propcra  praxis.  And  secondly^  the  frequency  of  assuming  the 
labours  of  the  profession,  by  those  whose  education  and  habits 
have  been  foreigTi  from  science  and  system;  and  who,  if  they 
ha-»"e  studied  at  all,  have  been  content  with  what  my  Lord 
Coke  calls  prepostera  lectio.  Mr.  Hoffman  will  essentially 
promote  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  redeem  the  cre- 
dit of  a  most  honourable  profession,  if  he  can  inscribe  his 
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principles  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  intend  to  enrol  them- 
selves among  its  members. 

Without  attempting  to  give  lessons  himself,  the  author  of 
this  work  has  undertaken  to  point  out  the  sources  from  whicli 
instruction  may  be  acquired; — to   arrange  the   various  books 
which  he  deems  worthy  of  perusal  in  clear  and  comprehensive 
order; — to  designate  such  parts  as  merit  or  require  particular 
attention; — to  point  out  the  prevailing  beauties  and  prominent 
defects  of  the  many  authors  he  enumerates; — to  suggest  the 
means  which  have  been  discovered  by  reflection  and  experi- 
ence, of  acquiring  and  using  the  knowledge  they  contain; — 
and,  finally,  to  exhibit  what  is  generally  considered  as  a  chaos 
of  science,  in  a  lucid  and  intelligible  form.     All  this  is   done 
with  industry  and  judgment.  A  course  of  lectures  or  the  study 
of  the  law  would  require  a  volume  much  more  extensive  than 
that  to  which  professor  Hoffman  has  limited  himself.    To  such, 
however,  his  present  work  M^ould  be  a  most  useful  auxiliary: 
and  the   same  powers  of  discrimination  which  have  enabled 
hina  to  select  the  authors  from  whom  information  is  to  be  de- 
rived, would  eminently  qualify  him  to  analyze  the  matter  of 
which  they  treat,  and  to  communicate  it  to  the  student  in  the 
most  elementary,  and  therefore  the  most  beneficial  form.    Per- 
haps, in  a  treatise  purely  didactic,  it  had  been  better  if  the  path 
had  been  strewed  with  fewer  flowers;  which,  however  they 
may  amuse  the  fancy,  certainly  do  not  inform  the  understand- 
ing.    A  style  somewhat  more  simple,  both  as  to  words  and 
figures,  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  the   science   of 
which  it  treats;  and  particularly  to  that  department  of  it  which 
professes  merely  to  enumerate   and  to  arrange.     We   should 
have  preferred,  for  example,  the   substitution  of  less  unusual 
words   for  the  following; — sciolous^  in  several  places, — parti- 
cularly when  accompanied  by  its  synonime  siiperficial^ — -facile^ 
(emerariously^  evaiiesce^  gladiation.    One  science  is  sufficient  at 
a  time; — and  though  a  harmonious  word  may  more  nicely  ba- 
lance a  sentence,  or  round  a  period,  yet  if  it  obscure  the  mean- 
ing of  a  phrase,  or  dissipate  a  single  thought,  it  is  worse  than 
useless. 

With  this  little  error, — for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  fault, — 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  Mr.  Hoffman's  book  decided  praise. 
It  is  calculated,  we  think,  to  stimulate  the  idle;  to  encourage 
the  ambitious,  and  to  console  the  industrious.  It  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  the  man  of  experience;  and  certainly  cannot 
fail  to  prove  to  the  pupil  a  key  by  which  he  will  readily  open 
the  doors  of  science,  and  discover  its  most  secret  and  valuable 
stores. 
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Art.  IX.  Intelligence  in  Science^  Literature^  and  the  Arts. 

A  S  our  usual  supply  of  foreign  Magazines  has  not  been  received,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  give,  at  present,  much  interesting  matter  under 
this  head.  The  sellers  of  books  have  experienced  the  distress  which  has 
fallen  upon  sellers  of  all  other  descriptions,  in  England;  and  a  pressure 
upon  the  booksellers  must,  of  course,  fall  ultimately  upon  the  bookmakers. 
We  have  seen  one  or  two  catalogues  of  books  which  are  in  a  course  of 
publication;  and  never  perhaps  was  the  list  more  meagre  and  uninterest- 
ing. If,  however,  the  resumption  of  payments  in  specie  at  the  Bank  of 
England  be  a  good  omen,  we  have  the  news  of  that  to  console  us; — though 
the  same  journals  which  brought  the  intelligence,  contained  also  an  ac- 
count of  the  alarming  riot  in  London. — We  have  no  certain  information 
respecting  the  literature  of  the  continent;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
pages  of  our  latest  English  Magazines,  the  people  of  Europe  are  paying 
as  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  is  compatible  with  the  situation  in 
which  the  wars  have  left  them.  Periodical  works  are  now  established 
in  almost  every  country;  and  it  seems,  at  length,  to  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  only  sure  way  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  America  is  not — comparatively  speaking — 
behind  her  sister  continent.  There  is  no  set  of  works  which,  in  our  opi- 
nion, can  form  a  distinct  literature  of  our  own;  but,  in  almost  every  quar- 
ter, more  attention,  than  has  been  usual,  is  now  given  to  the  subject;  and 
we  hope,  before  a  century  has  passed,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  coming  up  with  their  brethren  in  Europe. 

Our  View  of  Boston  was  taken  several  years  since;  and  though  it 
does  not,  therefore,  embrace  every  house  which  is  now  in  sight  from  the 
place  whence  it  was  taken, — we  believe  it  gives  as  adequate  an  idea  of 
the  town  as,  perhaps,  can  be  given  by  any  picture  of  the  same  description. 

In  our  Number  for  January,  of  this  year,  we  announced  the  publication 
of  the  fii'st  volume  of  Dr.  Ramsay's  History;  and  we  have  now  the  satis- 
faction of  announcing  that  the  whole  is  completed,  by  the  publication  of 
the  two  other  volumes. 


ERRATA. 

In  our  last  Number,  page  100,  line  32,  dele  poesia. 

102, 9,  for  eluthesia  read  elutheriu. 

105,  10,  for  callitexia  read  callilexia 

In  our  present  Number,  page  184,  line  25,  for  yVom  read /brm. 

234,  7,  for  —  read  — i 

'  '        87  139240 


*^*  We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  too,  that  there  are  some  things  id 
the  Review  of  Jewitt's  Narrative,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Narra- 
tive itself;  though  they  are  as  authentic  as  any  other  part  of  the  work;  as 
we  had  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  narrator  himself. 


B.  /i,„jt-rs.  J'r 
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Art.  I. — Biogi'O.phical  Notice  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  S. 
T.  D.  L.  L.  D.  late  President  and  Professor  of  Divinity  of 
7~a/e  College, 

'OEW  men,  in  our  country,  have,  for  the  last  thirt}'-five  years, 
-*-  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  view  of  the  literary  and  religi- 
ous public,  than  the  late  president  Dwight  of  Yale  college,  in 
Connecticut.  To  gratify  the  natural  and  very  reasonable  curi- 
osity, in  his  countrymen,  to  know  something  of  the  history  of 
a  man,  who  was  so  highlv  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  his 
services,  the  following  outlines  of  his  life  have  been  sketched. 
What  is  here  given,  it  is  believed,  is  authentic;  though  it  is 
hoped  and  expected,  that  some  one,  who  has  more  ample 
means  of  information,  and  who  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  this  article,  will  prepare  a  more  extended 
account;  such  an  one  as  is  every  way  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  late  President,  and  is  demanded  by  his  numerous  friends 
and  admirers. 

Timothy  Dwight,  S.  T.  D.  L.L.  D.,  late  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Di\'inity  of  Yale  College,  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  May,  1 752.  The  family,  from 
which  he  was  descended,  is,  we  understand,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
that  commonwealth.  His  father,  Timothy  Dwight,  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  liberal  education,  of  great  respectability  of  character, 
and  particularly  distinguished  tor  the  scrupulous  integi'ity  with 
which  he  discharged  every  relative  duty.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonatlian  Edwards,  President  of  the 
College  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, — so  extensively  known  as 
a  metaphysician  and  divine.  Their  oldest  child,  Timothy, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  early  noticed  as  aboy  of  uncom- 
mon sprightliness,  and  of  great  quickness  of  apprehension. 
His  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  learning  was  so  rapid,  that, 
before  the  age  of  four,  he  could  read,  as  an  exercise,  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible,  with  ease  and  propriety.  He  was  early  put  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington,  of  MiddletowD, 
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Connecticut, — a  gentleman  of  great  classical  attainments;  and, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  was  admitted  into  the  freshman 
class  of  Yale  college.  At  his  examination  for  admission,  it  is 
understood,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  highly  honour- 
able to  himself  and  to  his  instructor;  and,  by  an  uncommon  ex- 
hibition of  youthful  ingenuousness,  and  intelligence  in  every 
subject  upon  which  he  was  questioned,  inspired  the  college 
faculty  with  a  strong  interest  in  his  welfai-e;  and  gave  them, 
as  they  thought,  ample  ground  to  presage  his  future  eminence 
as  a  scholar. 

The  situation  of  the  college  was,  at  this  time,  very  unfa- 
vourable for  forming  or  preserving  studious  habits.  President 
Clap,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  seminary,  had  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  vigour  of  his  early  life; — from  the 
concurrence  of  numerous  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  col- 
legiate government  was  enfeebled;  and,  as  might  have  been 
ex])ected,  the  morals  of  the  students  were,  in  many  instances, 
corrupt,  and  diligence  in  study  was  extremely  rare.  It  will 
be  seen,  at  once,  that  a  youth  of  thirteen  must,  in  such  a  place, 
be  exposed  to  numerous  temptations;  and  that  his  early  prin- 
ciples of  sobriety  and  virtue  must  be  put  to  the  strongest  trial. 
Young  Dwight,  however,  escaped  the  danger  unhurt.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  best  native  disposition,  strengthened  and  fortified 
by  the  ablest  parental  instruction  and  advice,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  for  his  particular  tutor  a  man  able  to  discern 
his  worth,  and  willing  to  make  every  exertion  to  aid  him  in  his 
academical  progress.  His  tutor  is  still  living, — the  venerable 
Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  Esqr.  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut;  a  gentleman  to  whom,  with  his  associates  in  the 
government,  the  college  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  most  strenu- 
ous and  successful  efforts  to  correct  the  relaxed  discipline  at 
that  difficult  period.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  finiit  of  his  for- 
mer labours  in  the  literary  eminence  of  his  pupil,  and  to  la- 
ment, with  innumerable  others,  that  so  much  worth  and  such 
capacity  for  benefiting  mankind  should  be  so  early  removed 
from  the  world.  The  writer  of  this  article,  has  more  than 
once  heard  judge  Mitchell  describe  with  great  interest,  the 
readiness,  and  even  alacrity  with  which  voung  Dwight,  in  form- 
ing his  collegiate  connexions,  as  well  as  habits  of  study,  com- 
plied with  his  advice, — and  the  independence  which  he  mani- 
fested, even  at  this  tender  age,  in  resisting  the  enticements  of 
the  idle  and  profligate,  and  pursuing  undeviatingly  the  path  of 
industry  and  virtue. 

He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1 769,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  As  might  be  expected,  from  the  character  he  had 
maintained  as  an  undergraduate  he  left  college  with  a  high  re- 
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putation,  not  only  as  a  young  man  of  brilliant  talents,  but  of 
the  most  solid  and  valuable  acquirements.  From  his  commen- 
cing bachelor  of  arts,  till  he  was  elected  a  tutor  of  the  college, 
he  spent  his  time,  partly  with  his  friends  at  Northampton, — 
partly  as  an  instructor  in  the  classical  school  in  Newhaven, — 
and  partly  in  college  pursuing  his  studies  as  a  resident  graduate. 
What  was  the  course  of  his  studies,  during  this  interval,  and 
what  success  attended  them,  appears  from  an  oration  exhibited 
by  him  at  the  commencement  of  1772,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  a  master's  degree.  This  scholastic  exercise  was  received 
with  unprecedented  applause;  and,  as  the  performance  of  a 
youth  of  twenty,  was  uni^■ersall3^  considered  as  evidence  of 
uncommon  research,  great  correctness  of  taste  and  maturity  of 
judgment.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  this  oration  was  soon 
published,  entitled  '  a  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence, 
and  Poetry  of  the  Bible.'  This  was  his  first  publication;  and 
is  on  a  subject,  which  he  ever  afterwards  delighted  to  contem- 
plate. It  strongly  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his 
mind,  and  shows  the  course  of  study  which  he  very  early- 
adopted. 

At  the  commencement  of  1771,  he  was  elected  a  tutor  of  the 
college, — the  duties  of  which  station  he  discharged,  for  six 
years,  with  great  fidelity  and  success.  On  the  death  of  presi- 
dent Clap,  Dr.  Daggett,  who  filled  the  divinity  chair,  had  been 
appointed  president  pro  tempore;  and  continued,  till  about  the 
close  of  Mr.  Dwight's  tutorship,  to  fill  both  offices.  Dr.  Dag- 
gett, though  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  extensive  learning,  in 
his  profession,  was  ill  qualified  to  direct  the  multifarious  con- 
cerns of  a  college.  With  much  knowledge  of  books,  he  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  he  peculiarly  failed  in 
managing  young  men, — who,  from  the  strength  of  their  feel- 
ings, and  from  their  want  of  experience  in  the  consequences  of 
actions,  often  make  large  demands  on  the  patience  and  wisdom 
of  college  government.  He  had  good  sense  enough,  however, 
to  discern  his  own  deficiencies,  and  that  Mr.  Dwight  had  talents 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  very  place  in  which  he  himself  most 
failed.  The  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Dv/ight,  though  most 
of  the  time  he  filled  the  office  of  a  tutor  in  college,  had  a  much 
larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  students  than  usually 
falls  to  those  in  the  same  station; — and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  his  early  initiation  into  the  difficulties  of  college  discipline, 
had  its  full  influence,  in  rendering  him  in  after  life,  so  eminent 
in  this  arduous  but  necessary  part  of  a  collegiate  system.  But 
it  was  not  in  government  alone,  that  Mr.  Dwight  distinguished 
himself  during  his  tutorsliip.  The  taste  of  tlie  students,  at 
this  time,  in  elocution,  and  in    English  composition  v»  r^s  at  an 
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extremely  low  thhx  or  rather  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  t& 
cultivate  and  improve  it.  President  Clap  was  a  great  proficient  in 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics  and  ethics;  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  which  his  example  and  influence  had 
contributed  to  fix,  continued  to  about  this  time,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, unshaken.  The  first,  however  it  is  believed,  who  ven- 
tured to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  old  collegiate  system, 
was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe;  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a 
tutor  in  college,  in  the  year  1769.  He  was  seconded  in  his 
exertion  by  Mr.  Joseph  Trumbull  another  of  the  tutors,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut, 
— the  gentleman  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  '  Mc  Fingal.' 
Mr  Howe  and  Mr.  Trumbull  found  a  most  powerful  coadju- 
tor in  Mr.  Dwight;  and  by  the  united  exertions  of  these 
gentlemen,  assisted  as  they  were  by  others  associated  with  them 
in  the  government  and  instruction  of  college, — elocution,  and 
every  branch  of  polite  literature,  soon  gained  that  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  students,  which  they  ought  ever  to  hold  in  a 
public  seminary. 

Mr.  Dwight,  however,  distinguishedhimself  in  every  branch; 
and  it  maybe  said,  without  hazard  of  mistake  or  contradiction, 
that  no  tutor  in  Yale  College,  ever  received  more  unqualified 
applause  as  an  instructor.  His  instructions  seem  to  have  had, 
at  this  time,  substantially  the  same  character  as  they  are  known 
to  so  many  to  have  had  after  he  came  to  the  presidency. 
Every  thing  he  said  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  those  he  taught.  He  endeavoured  to  render  his  instruc- 
tions practical;  to  convince  his  pupils  that  they  were  prepa- 
ring themselves  for  active  life,  and  that  whatever  they  learnt 
would,  directly  or  indirectly,  contribute  to  their  success.  To 
comprehend  the  full  importance  of  this  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter as  an  instructor,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  instruction, 
which,  at  this  period,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the  present  United  States  were 
then  British  colonies,  struggling  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
foreign  domination.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  early  aware 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  country,  and  of  the  importance 
which  the  American  states  would  soon  possess  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  His  instructions  were  in  some  measure  accommo- 
dated to  these  anticipations;  and,  on  proper  occasions,  he  took 
especial  pains  to  impress  on  his  pupils  the  importance  of  pre- 
paring themselves  for  this  new  state  of  things,  and  of  being 
able  to  act  successfully  in  the  new  scenes  which  were  then  open- 
ing before  them.  He  rightly  thought  that  the  character  of  his 
country  was  in  many  respects,  peculiar,  and  that  of  course  pe- 
culiar qualifications  were  requisite  in  the  management  and  di- 
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rection  of  its  various  concerns.  What  were  the  sentiments 
and  language  he  held  on  this  subject,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  appears  from  an  address  which  he  made  to 
the  senior  class  in  July  1776,  on  the  occasion  of  their  exami- 
nation for  the  first  honours  of  college.  This  address  was  pub- 
lished; and  it  affords  a  striking  proof  not  only  of  the  justness 
of  the  views  which  he  then  entertained  of  the  future  destinies 
of  hiscountry, — but  of  the  great  progress  also  which  he  had 
then  made  in  correct  and  manly  composition. 

It  contains  a  bold  outline  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  country,  in  which  his  pupils  were  about  to  act, — together 
with  an  animated  appeal  to  their  sense  of  duty  and  to  their  pa- 
triotism, to  discharge  their  various  duties  with  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity: and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  unusual  proportion 
of  the  students  who  were  educated  at  this  period  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  public  services. — After  describing  the 
situation  and  prospects  of  the  country,  he  proceeds, 

'  This,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  field  in  which  you  are  to  act. 
It  is  here  described  to  you,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant  or  re- 
gardless of  that  great  whole,  of  which  each  of  you  is  a  part,  and 
perhaps  an  ioiportant  one.  The  period  in  which  your  lot  is  cast, 
is  possibly  the  happiest  in  the  roll  of  time.  It  is  true,  you  will 
scarcely  live  to  enjoy  the  summit  of  American  glory;  but  you 
now  see  the  foundations  of  that  glory  laid.  A  scene  like  this  is 
not  unfolded  in  an  instant.  Innumerable  are  the  events  in  the 
great  system  of  Providence,  which  must  advance  the  mighty  de- 
sign before  it  can  be  completed.  Innumerable  must  be  the  ac- 
tors in  so  vast  a  plot,  and  infinitely  various  the  parts  they  act. 
Every  event  is  necessary  in  the  great  system,  and  every  charac- 
ter on  the  extended  stage.  Some  part  or  other  might  belong  to 
each  of  you,  perhaps  a  capital  one.  You  should  by  no  means  con- 
sider yourselves  as  members  of  a  small  neighbourhood,  town  or 
colony  only,  but  as  being  concerned  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
American  greatness.  Your  wishes,  your  designs,  your  labours 
are  not  to  be  confined  by  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  present  age, 
but  are  to  comprehend  succeeding  generations,  and  to  be  pointed 
to  immortality.  You  are  to  act  not  like  inhabitants  of  a  village, 
nor,  like  beings  of  an  hour,  but  like  citizens  of  a  world,  and  like 
candidates  for  a  name  that  shall  survive  the  conflagration.  These 
views  will  enlarge  your  minds,  expand  the  grasp  of  your  benevo- 
lence, ennoble  all  your  conduct,  and  crown  you  with  wreaths  which 
cannot  fade,  See." 

During  Mr.  Dwight's  continuance  at  college  as  a  tutor,  the 
students  were,  more  than  once,  dispersed  in  the  country  by 
alarms  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Different  classes  were 
.stationed  in  different  towns  in  the  interior;  by  which  measure. 
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the  order  and  discipline  of  college  were  greatly  relaxed,  and 
the  labour  and  responsibility  of  the  government  proportionally 
increased.  Mr.  Dwight,  by  his  activity  and  vigour,  did  much 
towards  checking  the  evils,  which  necessarily  followed  from 
such  a  state  of  continued  alarm  and  virtual  disorganization. 
He  married,  in  the  year  1776,  Miss  Mary  Woolsey,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esq.  of  Long  Island;  and,  the  next  year, 
quitted  his  office  of  tutor  in  college.  Soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege, he  accepted  an  offer  made  him  to  enter  the  American  ar- 
my as  chaplain;  and  served  in  this  capacity,  in  the  division 
commanded  by  General  Putnam.  This  was  a  scene,  in  most 
respects,  new  to  him,  and  required  a  very  different  exercise  of 
talents  from  what  is  demanded  in  academical  instruction  and 
discipline.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  he  very  easily  ac- 
commodated himself  to  his  novel  circumstances;  and  recom- 
mended himself  highly  both  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  as  well 
by  his  ordinary  conversation  and  deportment,  as  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  appropriate  duties.  His  long  habits  of  instruc- 
tion and  his  love  of  the  employment  did  not  desert  him  here; 
and,  it  is  said,  that  he  occupied  himself,  whenever  circumstan- 
ces would  permit,  in  communicating  to  the  younger  officers 
and  others,  the  elements  of  science  and  literature.  The  ease 
with  which  he  conformed  to  the  habits  of  a  camp,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  seized  upon  the  manner  best  calcidated  to 
attract  attention,  and  to  secure  the  object  of  his  official  perfor- 
mances, is  strongly  exhibited  in  a  discourse  which  he  delivered 
in  the  American  camp,  on  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
surrender  of  General  Burgopie.  This  discourse  was  publish- 
ed,— but  without  his  name;  and  he  is  known  to  have  spoken 
of  it,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  as  a  trifling  performance. 
Considered,  however,  as  a  discourse  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  addressed  to  such  an  audience  as 
would  be  collected  in  a  camp, — it  affords  no  mean  evidence  of 
the  variety  and  versatility  of  his  powers.  General  Burgoyne, 
in  his  famous  proclamation,  had  treated  the  Americans  with 
the  most  pointed  contempt: — His  subsequent  defeat  and  sur- 
render had  occasioned  through  the  country  an  universal  tri- 
umph; and  in  no  place  was  the  exultation  higher,  than  in  the 
American  army.  The  passage  of  scripture,  upon  which  this 
discourse  was  founded,  is  the  following: — '  But  I -will  remove 
far  ojf  from  you  the  western  army^  and  will  drive  him  into  a 
land  barren  and  desolate^  -with  his  face  towards  the  east  sea^ 
and  his  hijider  part  towards  the  utmost  sea^  ^c.  Joel,  ii.  20. 

His  continuance  with  the  army,  however,  was  but  short. 
Early  in  the  succeeding  year,  he  was  called  to  Northampton, 
bv  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father.     Some- 
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time  before  the  revolutionary  war,  a  project  had  been  started 
by  a  number  of  individuals  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
to  form  a  settlement,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, in  some  part  of  the  Missisippi  Territor}-.  The  per- 
son most  active  and  influential  in  this  scheme,  was  General  Fhi- 
neas  Lyman,  of  Suffield,  Connecticut.  The  undertaking  was 
attended,  from  the  first,  with  great  difficulties,  and  terminated 
most  disasterously  to  all  concenied.  Among  others,  who  went 
to  the  Missisippi  country,  in  connexion  with  this  expedition, 
was  the  father  of  Mr.  Dwight; — and  here  he  died  some  time  in 
the  year  1777.  Mr.  Dwight,  as  his  father  left  a  numerous 
family,  which  needed  his  assistance,  resided  now,  for  several 
years,  with  his  mother  at  Northampton;  and  discharged,  in  this 
-situation,  every  filial  and  fraternal  duty.  During  this  time  he 
established  an  academy  in  Northampton,  which  gained  very 
great  reputation.  He  likewise  preached  occasionally  in  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  there  were  many 
questions  deeply  interesting  to  individuals  and  to  the  communi- 
ty, which  came  before  the  state  legislatures;  and  especially  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  revolution  began.  At  this  difficult 
tin^e,  Mr.  Dwight  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  North- 
ampton, in  the  General  Court  at  Boston.  In  the  legislature, 
on  several  questions  of  great  public  expectation,  he  acquitted 
himself  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  himself,  and  so  as  to 
give  the  strongest  impression  of  his  integrity,  and  sacred  re- 
gard to  justice.  Several  flattering  offers  were,  about  this  time, 
made  him,  in  different  towns  in  Massachusetts,  for  settlement 
as  a  clergyman;  all  of  which  he  saw  fit  to  decline.  He  had  now, 
likewise,  some  prospect  of  going  permanently  into  political 
emplopnent; — but  he  had  little  relish  for  the  turbulence  per- 
haps inseparable  from  this  mode  of  life.  Besides,  he  had  for- 
med very  exalted  views  of  the  importance  of  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  chose  to  employ  his  talents  in  the 
service  of  Christianity,  in  preference  to  entering  on  the  uncer- 
tain pursuit  of  political  distinction; — a  pursuit  in  which  the 
good  to  be  done  is  usually  less  immediate,  and  which  he  un- 
doubtedly thought,  is  less  favourable  to  personal  independence 
and  general  integrity  of  conduct.  Accordinglv,  in  1783,  he 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  settle  as  a  clergyman,  in  the  parish 
of  Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fairfield  in  Connecticut;  and  en- 
tered on  the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  of  a  parish  minis- 
ter.    In  Greenfield  he  continued  ten  years. 

In  the  year  1785,  he  published  an  epic  poem  in  eleven  books 
entitled  '  The  Conquest  of  Canaan.'  The  writer  of  this  article 
does  not  know  at  what  age  this  poem  was  begun,  nor  how  much 
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time  was  employed  in  its  completion.     It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  commenced  very  early  in  life.     As  it  was  a  princi- 
ple, to  which  the  author  very  generally  adhered,  in  his  literary 
pursuits,  to  exercise  his  own  talents  in  that  department  of  lite- 
rature which  he  happened  to  investigate;  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  his  youthful  enthusiasm  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  lite- 
rature, some  parts  of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  were  among  the 
first  productions  of  his  muse.     It  was  brought  into  the  form  in 
which  it  was  finallv  published  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.     A  subscription  of  more  than  three  thousand  names  was 
at  this  time  obtained  to  aid  in  its  publication;  but  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  in  connexion  with  various  other  causes,  induced 
the  author  to  keep  it  from  the  public  till  the  period  just  men- 
tioned.    It  has  been  a  general  opinion  among  the  friends  of 
Dr.   Dwight,  that  he  would  have  more  directly  consulted  his 
immediate  popularity  as  a  poet  by  selecting  a  subject  for  an 
epic,  connected  with  the  history  of  his  own  country, — or  one 
better  fitted  to  fall  in  with  some  prevailing  popular  fancy  or 
opinion.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  here  into  a  criticism 
of  the  works; — and  we  have  only  to  request  those  who  join  in 
its  condemnation  and  talk  largely  about  sublimity  and  pathos,  to 
acquire  a  right  of  censure  by  reading  at  least  one  of  its  bo^ks. 
In  the  year  1 794,  he  published  Greenfield  Hill — a  poem  in 
seven  parts.     The  subject  of  this  poem  seems  to  have  been 
suggested   by  the    situation   of  the    writer.     The   village    of 
Greenfield  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  eminence  af- 
fording   an    extensive  prospect  of    the  surrounding  country 
and  Long  Island  Sound-     The  landscape,   therefore,  is    the 
principal  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem.     The  happy 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  subject  of  the  second,  and 
was  intended  as  a  general  description  of  the  towns  and  villages 
of  New  England.     Dr.  Goldsmith  had  displayed  in  the  De- 
serted VillaE;e,   the  wretched  condition  of  the  many,  where 
great  wealth,  splendour  and  luxury  constitute  the  state  of  the 
few.     It  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  exhibit,  as  a  con- 
trast, the  blessings  which  flow  from  an  equal  division  of  pro- 
perty, and  a  general  competence.     He  has  here  portrayed  a 
state  of  society  and  manners,  to  which,  it  is  well  known,  he 
was  ardently  attached.     The  other  subjects  of  the  poem  are: — 
The  burning  of  Fairfield  by  the  British  in  the  revolutionary 
war: — The  destruction  of  the  Pequods,  a  warlike  race  of  Indi- 
ans:— The  clergyman's  advice  to  the  villagers: — The  Farmer's 
advice  to  the  villagers: — and  The  Vision,  or  Prospect  of  the 
future  happiness  of  America. — This  poem  has  had  an  extensive 
circulation;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  give 
a  more  particvilar  account  of  it  here. 
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While  Dr.  Dwight  resided  at  Greenfield,  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  and  as  a  man  of  literature  and  splendid  talents,  was 
constantly  increasing  and  extending.  As  a  preacher,  at  this 
time  he  was  especially  distinguished  for  the  clearaess  of  his 
thoughts,  for  the  copiousness  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  and 
for  the  distinctness  and  fervour  of  his  elocution.  Hence  he  was 
often  solicited  to  officiate  on  public  occasions  of  great  interest; 
and,  on  no  such  occasion,  ever  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
his  friends.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Greenfield  he  deli- 
vered a  discourse  at  the  ordination  of  a  clergyman  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  which  received  more  than  usual  applause.  This 
sermon  he  refused  to  publish;  but  manuscript  copies  of  it  were 
taken  by  his  friends,  and  extensively  circulated.  One  of  these 
copies  reached  England,  and  was  in  possession  of  Cowper.  It 
is  the  discourse  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  Cowper  to  an  Ame- 
rican correspondent,  in  the  life  of  that  poet  by  Hayley.  '  I  re- 
turn you  my  thanks,  sir,'  says  he  '  for  the  volumes  vou  sent  me, 
two  of  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Edward's  book, 
and  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  The  rest  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read,  except  Dr.  Dwight's  sermon,  which  pleased  me  almost 
more  than  any  that  I  have  either  seen  or  heard.' — 

The  same  discourse,  with  some  alterations,  he  delivered  in 
New-Haven  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Taylor.  It  was  then  published. — Of  his  other  occa- 
sional discourses  which  he  delivered  while  at  Greenfield,  and 
which  were  given  to  the  public,  those  which  were  the  most 
finished  and  which  gained  him  the  greatest  reputation,  were,  a 
sermon  delivered  before  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  at  the 
general  election  in  1791;  a  sermon  on  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  delivered  in  New  Haven 
ir94,  at  the  lecture  established  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  annual  commencement  of  Yale  Col- 
lege; and  a  sermon  delivered  (1795)  before  the  society  of  Cin- 
cinnati, for  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The  second  of  these  dis- 
courses exhibits  him  as  a  man  of  learning  in  his  profession,  and 
a  most  able  reasoner  on  facts  and  circumstances.  He  had 
early  observed  among  his  countrymen,  with  the  deepest  regret, 
an  increasing  disbelief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  corresponding  disregard  of  their  authority  and  precepts. 
He  had  accordingly  made  the  great  question  between  Chris- 
tians and  Infidels  the  subject  of  very  long  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation. If  there  was  any  one  department  of  his  profes- 
sional studies,  in  which  he  felt  peculiarly  at  home,  it  was  this. 
His  sermon  on  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament  is  a  fair  specimen,  of  his  manner  of  reasoning  on 
topics  connected   with  this  important  subject.     His   seraion. 
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before  the  society  of  Cincinnati  was  '  on  the  means  of  estabUsh' 
ing  public  happiness' — and  is  worth)^  of  attention  as  containing 
the  outlines  of  those  opinions  on  religion,  government  and 
morals,  considered  in  their  effects  in  civil  society,  which  he 
continued,  through  the  whole  of  his  presidency,  to  inculcate  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Dwight,  during  his  residence  at  Greenfield,  contributed 
largely,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  a  newspaper  of  a  superior 
literaiy  character  published  in  New  Haven,  by  Mr.  Josiah 
Meigs,  aftenvavds  professor  of  mathem-atics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy in  Yale  College,  and  since  president  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Of  these  communications,  it  may  be  proper  to  par- 
ticularize a  series  of  papers,  in  the  manner  of  the  British  perio- 
dical essayist,  entitled  '  The  Friend.' — 'I'hey  possess  no  incon- 
siderable excellence,  both  for  style  of  composition,  and  for  se- 
lection of  topics.  The  sentiments  are  not  only  just,  and  of 
practical  application, — but  are  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
character  and  modes  of  thinking  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  The  series  extended  but  to  a  few  numbers.  What  pre- 
vented his  continuing  these  papers  is  not  known  ;  probably  his 
very  numerous  avocations,  which  in  his  estimation,  might 
have  a  stronger  claim  upon  his  time.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  cause  of  their  discontinuance  was  not  a  failure  of  ma- 
terials, or  a  want  of  disposition  to  pursue  the  undertaking.  It 
is  well  known,  that  he  ever  considered  this  species  of  writing 
as  affording  one  of  the  fairest  fields  forliterarj'  enterprise;  and 
he  would  have  engaged,  with  his  accustomed  ardour,  at  any 
time,  duringthe  ten  lastyears  of  his  life,  in  anew  series  of  periodical 
papers — if  he  could  have  easily  found  what  he  considered  a 
proper  vehicle  for  his  communications.  He  has  indeed,  left, 
it  is  reported,  several  numbers  in  continuation  of  the  Friend, 
— some  of  which  he  wrote  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  circumstances  were  not  more 
propitious  to  his  engaging  anew  in  this  favorite  undertaking; 
which,  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  his  en- 
larged views  of  society  and  manners,  he  was  so  peculiarly  qua- 
lified to  accomplish. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Dwight  removed  to  Greenfield,  he  opened 
an  academy  for  the  reception  of  youth  of  both  sexes;  which 
soon  gained  a  reputation,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  any  similar 
institution  in  this  country.  It  was  indebted,  for  its  celebrity, 
to  no  extraneous  aid  whatever;  and  rested,  for  support,  sole- 
ly on  the  talents  and  exertions  of  the  founder.  Numbers  flock- 
ed to  it  from  all  parts  of  Connecticut, — from  the  neighbouring- 
states, — and  even  from  remote  parts  of  the    union.      Young 
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men,  at  this  place,  passed  through  the  same  course  of  instruction 
as  is  usually  pursued  in  colleges  ;  and  some  were  prepared  to 
enter  advantageously  on  professional  life.  The  school,  the  plea- 
sant situation  of  the  village,  and  the  celebrity  of  Dr.  Dwight 
as  a  preacher  and  instructor,  drew  to  this  spot  most  respectable 
strangers  in  their  passage  through  the  country;  and  Greenfield 
become  a  place  of  great  notoriety  and  fashionable  resort.  Per- 
haps no  place  was  ever  more  benefited,  in  so  short  a  time,  by 
the  labours  of  any  individual,  whose  only  resources  were,  the 
exercise  of  talents,  and  the  influence  of  personal  character. 

On  the  death  of  President  Stiles,  in  May  1795,  the  pub- 
lic attention  was  immediately  turned  towards  Dr.  Dwight,  as 
his  successor.  He  was  accordingly  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  Yale  College,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporation;  and 
inducted  into  office  the  succeeding  September.  Very  high  ex- 
pectations were  indulged  from  his  labours  and  influence  in  this 
new  station.  He  was  already  well  known  as  an  academic  in- 
structor— and  had  given  the  public  repeated  proofs  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  capacity-,  and  of  peculiar  qualifications  for  directing 
the  youthful  mind  in  the  pui'suit  of  knowledge.  It  ought  here 
to  be  remarked,  that  Yale  College  has  been  supported,  Irom  its 
first  establishment,  chiefly,  by  the  countenance  afforded  it  by 
the  clergy  and  men  of  education  generally,  and  by  the  individu- 
al exertions  of  those,  who  have  filled  its  ofiices  of  instruction. 
The  aid,  which  it  has  occasionally  received  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  has  been  granted  only  in  cases  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity-; and  private  munificence  it  has  experienced  in  a  still 
less  degree.  WTiile  some  other  similar  institutions,  in  our 
country,  have  received  almost  unlimited  public  and  private 
benefactions,  Yale  College  has  had  to  struggle  on,  under  the 
hard  pressure  of  comparative  poverty.  This  want  of  adequate 
public  patronage  has,  indeed,  been  seen  and  lainented  by  ma- 
ny distinguished  individuals;  and  great  exertions  have  been 
made  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  more  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  respecting  that  institution.  But  as  long  as  so  [many  find 
an  interest  in  representing  all  appropriations  for  its  benefit  as 
worse  than  useless, — any  material  change,  in  this  respect,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  hopeless.  Yet  in  these  circumstances,  Dr. 
Dwight  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 
Under  his  superintendance  the  College  soon  began  to  flourish 
beyond  all  foniier  example;  and  perhaps  its  reputation  was  ne- 
ver more  extensi\  e  than  at  the  time  of  his  death.  When  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  the  oflice  of  professor 
of  divinity  was  vacant;  and,  as  several  ineffectual  attempts 
had  been  made  to  procure  a  proper  incumbent.  Dr.  Dwight  en- 
gaged to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  oflice  likewise.     A  few 
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years  after,  he  Avas  regularly  elected  to  the  divniity  chair; 
which  he  filled,  till  his  death,  with  unparalleled  reputation  and 
success. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  here  some  more  parti- 
cular account  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  labours  upon 
which  he  now  entered.  As  President,  it  was  his  duty  to  su- 
perintend all  the  general  interest  of  the  college;  which,  in  so 
large  an  establishment,  demanded  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  time  and  attention.  He  likewise  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  instruction  of  the  senior  class  in  rhetoric,  logic,  me- 
taphysics, and  ethics, — heard  two  disputations  each  week^ 
and  once,  each  during  the  same  period,  gave  the  class  an  in- 
formal lecture  on  the  first  principles  of  theology.  As  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity,  it  was  his  custom  to  deliver,  in  the  forenoon  of 
each  sabbath,  a  discourse  forming  part  of  a  general  system  of 
theological  science, — which  it  usually  took  four  years  to  com- 
plete; and,  in  the  afternoon,  a  discourse  on  some  miscellane- 
ous subject,  such  as  he  judged  the  circumstances  of  his  audi- 
ence to  require.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  under  his  care  and 
instruction  a  class  of  graduates,  pursuing  the  study  of  theology, 
with  professional  views.  Besides  these  various  duties,  more 
immediately  connected  with  his  station, — he  was  ever  ready  to 
give  his  advice  in  the  formation  of  new  literary  institutions; 
and  from  his  known  experience  and  success  in  academic  dis- 
cipline^ he  was  not  unfrequently  applied  to  on  this  subject.  He 
was  often  consulted  in  the  concerns  of  the  neighbouring 
churches;  was  occasionally  a  member  of  the  general  associa- 
tion of  the  congregational  clerg}'  of  Connecticut;  and  was  se- 
veral times  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  presby- 
terian  clergy  of  the  United  States; — in  tlie  business  of  both  of 
which  bodies  he  took  an  active  part. 

Among  the  literary  labours  of  Dr.  Dwight,  while  in  the 
presidency,  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  his  systema- 
tic discourses;  containing  a  complete  view  of  theoretical  and 
practical  divinitj^.  These  discourses  he  composed  with  great 
care;  frequently  revised  them;  and  has  left  them  prepared  for 
the  press.  He  has  left,  likewise,  in  the  same  state  of  prepara- 
tion, many  discourses  on  miscellaneous  topics,  and  several  dis- 
sertations on  subjects  connected  with  the  proofs  of  Christianity 
and  biblical  literature.  Another  work,  upon  which  he  bestow- 
ed great  labour,  and  which  he  has  left  ready  for  publication,  is 
an  account  of  the  States  of  New-England,  and  the  State  of 
New  York;  collected  in  various  tours  through  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  This 
is  a  work,  in  the  preparation  of  which,  he  took  much  more  than 
usual  interest.    The  representations  of  society  and  manners,  in 
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this  country',  by  most  foreign  travellers,  he  considered  as  mere 
caricatures, — calculated  to  make  not  only  false  impressions  at 
first, — but  to  do  the  United  States  a  lasting,  if  not  irreparable, 
injury.  He  thought,  likewise,  that  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
present  state  of  this  country,  would  be  a  valuable  record  for 
posterity;  as,  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  United  States  in 
population  and  improvement,  and  the  consequent  change  of 
manners  and  pursuits, — much  valuable  information  now  to  be 
obtained,  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  lost  for  ever.  Some  opinion 
of  the  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  this  work,  and  the  la- 
bour and  expense  attending  it,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that,  to 
collect  information,  he  travelled,  chiefly  on  horseback,  more 
than  twelve  thousand  miles, — besides  maintaining  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  gentlemen  of  information  in  various  parts 
of  the  extensive  territory  which  he  had  undertaken  to  describe. 
The  work  is  historical,  topographical,  and  statistical;  and  will 
undoubtedlv  be  considered  as  an  invaluable  legacy  to  his  comitr}^ 
He  has  likewise  left  an  original  poem,  which  he  completed  only 
a  few  days  before  his  death.  He  also  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; and,  as  their  printed  transactions  will  show,  contributed 
several  papers  to  the  collections  of  that  body. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  general  view  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  Dwight, — as  a  man  of  talents  and  literature, — as  a 
preacher, — as  an  academic  instructor  and  governor,' — and  as 
a  member  of  society,  in  the  various  relations  of  public  and 
private  life.  If  genius  is  an  attribute  which  is  seen  in  execu- 
tion; if  it  consists  in  judgment,  imagination,  sensibility,  and 
ardour,  harmoniously  combined  in  the  prosecution  and  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes, — it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  those 
who  have  attended  to  the  character  of  President  Dwight,  that 
he  was  endowed  with  this  quality  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
His  mind  was  evidently  formed  for  the  highest  eflbrts  of  intel- 
lectual vigour.  His  judgment  was  clear  and  discriminating; 
his  meniory  retentive;  his  imagination  strong  and  active;  and 
his  sensibility  acute.  But,  what  perhaps  chiefly  distinguished 
him,  was  a  mental  energy, — a  faculty  of  at  once  summoning  to 
his  aid  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding, — a  readiness, — a 
promptitude,  which,  on  no  occasion,  deserted  him.  Hence,  as 
a  public  speaker  he  appeared  to  uncommon  advantage;  espe- 
cially in  extemporaneous  addresses. 

As  a  man  of  literature  his  information  was  various  and  ex- 
tensive. It  should  here  be  recollected,  that  from  the  age  of 
twenty-three  or  twenty  four,  an  account  of  the  weakness  of  his 
eyes,  almost  all  his  reading  was  done  by  the  aid  of  others,  and 
sdmost  all  his  writing  by  an  amanuensis.  No  person,  probably, 
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thought  less  highly  of  every  species  of  learning,  which  is  cal- 
culated merely  for  ostentation.  His  literary  acquirements  were  all 
designed  for  practical  utility;  and  were  made,  in  some  way,  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  life.  In  the  Latin  classics  he  was  un- 
commonly well  versed;  and  his  inaugural  address,  as  well  as 
his  other  addresses  in  the  Latin  language,  were  characterized 
by  great  neatness  and  classical  propriety  of  expression.  After 
he  came  to  the  presidency,  he  commenced  a  critical  review  of 
the  Greek  poets;  but  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  obliged  him  to 
desist  from  the  undertaking.  In  oriental  literature,  likewise, 
from  the  same  cause,  he  was  never  able  to  make  that  progress 
which  he  ardently  desired.  In  history  ancient  and  modem,  as 
well  as  in  political,  ethical,  and  especially  theological  science, 
he  was  profoundly  versed.  He  was  peculiarly  fond, 
too,  of  books  of  travels, — geographical  works  and  statistics. 
No  person,  perhaps,  was  more  thoroughly  read  in  the  poetry 
and  eloquence  of  the  English  language;  and,  generally,  in  what- 
ever relates  to  philosophical  criticism.  He  had  likewise  a 
strong  relish  for  natural  science;  was  well  versed  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  natural  philosophy;  and  did  much  towards 
increasing  the  means  of  instruction,  in  every  branch  of  physics, 
in  the  seminary  over  which  he  presided. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  very  uncommon  ex- 
X  cellences, — especially  for  an  academic  pulpit.  Not  confined 
to  a  set  round  of  topics,  or  a  uniform  method  of  treating 
them,  he  easily  accommodated  himself  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  his  audience;  consulted  their  taste;  and,  by  avoid- 
ing all  unnecessary  causes  of  offence,  laboured  to  render  his  in- 
structions acceptable.  With  a  person  and  Attitude  dignified 
and  commanding, — a  voice  deep-toned  arKi  susceptible  of  every 
modulation, — an  elocution  clear,  flowing  and  impetuous, — he 
never  failed  to  command  the  most  respectful  and  profound  at- 
tention. His  way  to  persuasion  was  first  to  convince  the  un- 
derstanding. No  man  held,  in  lower  estimation,  addresses 
merely  to  the  passions  of  an  audience.  The  rhetorical  expedi- 
ents, sometimes  employed  to  excite  a  momentary'  feeling, — a 
sudden  blaze  of  passion,  which  lasts  no  longer  than  the  occa- 
sion which  produced  it, — he  ever  condemned  as  nugatory,  or 
positively  hurtful.  His  own  method  was,  by  a  clear,  full,  and 
intelligible  exhibition  of  his  subject,  to  secure  the  conviction 
of  his  hearers,  before  he  ventured  to  make  any  direct  address 
to  their  feelings.  Indeed  the  persuasion  which  he  aimed  at 
was  rather  the  result  of  the  hearer's  own  determination,  on  a 
full  consideration  of  the  case,  than  the  effect  of  surprise  or  sud- 
den excitement.  It  was  his  object  in  all  his  public  discourses, 
to  be  full  and  minute,  without  being  tedious;   and  to  exhaust 
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his  subject  without  repetition.  Hence  it  was  the  usual  fact 
with  his  hearers,  that  they  departed,  entirely  satisfied,  that  all 
the  circumstances  necessary  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  to- 
pic discussed,  had  been  fully  and  fairly  exhibited. 

The  opinions  of  E>r.  Dwight,  on  those  points  of  theology 
which  have  been  the  principal  ground  of  difference  in  the  chris- 
tian world,  were  probably  more  accordant  with  the  sentiments 
of  his  venerable  ancestor.  President  Edwards,  than  with  those 
of  any  other  man.  Yet,  as  his  object  was  the  truth,  he  rested 
his  theological  system  on  the  scriptui'es  only;  and  trusted 
to  the  explications  of  men,  however  eminent  for  their  talents 
and  piety,  so  far  only  as  he  saw  them  conformable  to  that  in- 
fallible standard.  No  man  was  more  firm  in  his  opinions  or 
farther  from  admitting  the  indifference  of  error; .  yet,  aware  of 
the  diversity  among  mankind  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  and 
of  the  strong  influence  of  education,  prejudice,  and  passion 
even  over  the  best  of  men, — he  never  expected  to  find  entire 
uniformitv  of  sentiment,  and  was  disposed  to  treat,  with  a  li- 
beral indulgence,  those  who  differed  from  him  in  points  not 
plainly  fundamental. 

As  an  instructor  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  Dr.  Dwight 
was  unrivalled.  In  communicating  useful  knowledge,  he  found 
his  highest  gratification.  His  familiarity  with  works  of  taste, 
and  the  profound  judgment  which  he  exercised  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  connected  with  his  great  copiousness  of  il- 
lustration and  fluency  of  utterance,  and  a  zeal  which  seemed 
never  to  abate, — gave  to  his  rhetorical  instructions  an  interest 
and  importance,  which  those  only  who  have  been  his  pupils, 
can  duly  estimate.  His  views  of  criticism  were  liberal;  and, 
in  all  matters  of  taste,  he  exercised  great  independence  of  judg- 
ment. In  poetry  he  would  neither  discard  the  rules  of  Aristo- 
tle; nor  would  he  submit  entirely  to  their  direction.  In  spite 
of  authorit}",  he  ever  maintained  that  Paradise  Lost  was  superi- 
or to  every  other  epic  production;  and  that  the  Desei-ted  Vil- 
lage held  the  first  rank  in  pastoral  poetry.  In  eloquence  he  con- 
sidered Demosthenes  the  first  among  the  ancients,  and  the  elder 
Pitt  the  first  among  the  moderns. 

In  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics, — studies  which  have 
few  attractions  for  the  giddy  and  the  superficial, — he  was  al- 
ways able,  by  his  great  copiousness  and  familiarity  of  illustra- 
tion, to  enliven  and  render  interesting  the  most  dry  and  un- 
promising discussions.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
considerable  latitude  of  remark,  both  at  the  recitations  and  at 
the  forensic  disputations  of  his  class.  Whatever  was  suggested 
by  the  subject  under  review,  which  he  thought  might  be  useful 
to  his  pupils,  either  as  connected  with  their  scientific  pursuits. 
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or  as  affording  them  valuable  information,  for  their  future  In- 
tercourse with  mankind, — he  always  introduced  it;  and  in  a 
manner  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  Hence,  though  he  usu- 
ally detained  his  class,  twice  the  time  allotted  to  a  single  exer- 
cise, his  recitations  were  seldom  thought  tedious.  Indeed,  the 
great  majority  of  his  pupils  were  ever  eager  to  attend  upon  his 
instructions;  and  went  to  them, — not  as  to  the  performance  of 
a  task, — but  as  to  a  high  mental  entertainment. 

In  the  government  of  college,  Dr.  Dwight  was  peculiarly 
successful.  It  was  his  object  from  his  entering  on  the  duties 
of  the  presidency,  to  adopt  a  course  of  discipline  energetic 
in  its  character,  and  at  the  same  time,  accommodated,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  popular  motions  of  liberty  and  personal  in- 
dependence. Hence  many  of  the  ancient  regulations  and  cus- 
toms, originally  adopted  from  the  practice  of  foreign  universi- 
ties, were  gradually  changed;  and  a  system  more  parental,  and 
better  suited  to  the  character  of  the  country,  Avas  introduced  in 
their  place.  In  carrying  this  system  into  operation,  much 
knowledge  of  the  human  character  was  requisite,  united  with 
great  firmness  and  discretion.  What  success  attended  his  la- 
bours, in  this  important  department,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency, — and 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  students  has  fluctuated 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  composed  of 
great  diversitv  of  character,  being  collected  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  union, — no  general  opposition  to  the  collegiate  go- 
vernment has  existed,  or  even  a  momentary  interruption  t®  the 
regular  operation  of  law. 

In  private  society  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  uncommon  powers 
to  please  and  instruct.  With  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  almost  every  subject,  and  an  ease  of  communication  to 
which  a  parallel  can  hardly  be  found,  he  easily  accommodated 
his  remarks  to  the  character  and  means  of  improvement  of  those 
with  whom  he  conversed;  and  seldom  failed  to  excite  the  high- 
est respect  and  admiration.  From  the  weakness  of  his  eyes, 
already  mentioned,  and  his  consequent  inability  to  employ  him- 
self much  in  reading,  except  by  the  assistance  of  others, — he 
was  led  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the  society  of  his  friends, 
than  perhaps  in  other  circumstances  he  would  have  judged  ex- 
pedient. He  ever  considered  the  diversified  conversation  of  a 
social  circle,  as  affording  the  most  rational,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  entertaining  of  all  amusements. 

Dr.  Dwight  possessed  from  nature  a  constitution  of  body 
unusually  firm  and  vigorous.  His  health  he  ever  guarded 
with  studious  care;  and,  by  temperance  and  exercise,  preser- 
ved to  the  last  much  of  the  freshness  and  activity  of  youth. 
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About  two  years  before  his  death,  he  was  attacked  with  a  dis- 
order, which  was  accompanied  with  great  pain,  and  which, 
from  the  first,  threatened  the  most  alarming  consequences.  The 
nature  of  the  disease,  however,  was  not  correctly  understood; 
and  he  was  led  to  hope,  from  the  general  state  of  his  health, 
that  it  would  soon  yield  to  medical  skill.  But  all  prescriptions 
were  unavailing;  and  the  disease  continued  to  advance  with  a 
regular  and  fatal  progress.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
the  pain  he  often  endured,  was  exquisite;  and  his  robust  frame 
finally  sunk  under  excess  of  suffering.  His  patience  under  the 
severest  agonies  of  distress,  and  his  resignation  to  the  divine 
will,  were  such  as  suited  the  character  of  ardent  piety  which 
he  had  so  long  sustained.  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  eighth 
of  January  last,  he  became  lethargic;  and  as  he  afterwards 
revived,  his  mind  remained  in  a  degree  clouded,  and  perhaps 
never  afterwards  recovered  its  former  tone  and  clearness.  He 
conversed,  however,  on  the  two  following  days,  on  many  sub- 
jects correctly,  and  in  his  characteristic  manner;  but  his  atten- 
tion seemed  diverted  from  his  own  case,  and  he  was  occasion- 
ally incoherent  in  his  remarks.  In  this  manner  he  languished, 
till,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  Saturday, — as  be- 
came a  christian  and  especially  a  christian  minister, — in  the 
accents  of  fervent  prayer,  he  yielded  his  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  i-t. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Dwight  was  a  member  of 
most  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  societies  in  this  country; 
and  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  by  the 
College  at  Princeton,  in  the  year  1787;  and  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1810. 

Art.  II. — An  Essay  toxvards  settling  the  Claims  of  Godfrey 

and  Hadley  to  the  Invention  of  the  Reflecting  ^ladrant. 
TT  has  been  a  standing  theme  of  assertion  to  all  American  au- 
-*■  thors  both  learned  and  unlearned, — that  the  honour  of  inven- 
ting the  Reflecting  Quadrant  was  surreptitiously  taken  from 
their  countryman,  Mr.  Godfrey,  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Hadley.  The  question  is,  in  itself,  of  no  great  pi'actical  im- 
portance; but,  as  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  altercation  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  English — as  neither  party  has  yet 
condescended  to  adduce  any  documents  for  the  substan- 
tiation of  what  it  asserted — we  think  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  dispute  will  not  be  an  un- 
acceptable office  to  those  of  our  readers  who  love  peace  as  well 
as  we  do. 
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The  late  ingenious  Mr.  T.  Godfrey  is  still  remembered  by 
several  old  persons  in  Philadelphia;  and  some  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  his  character  have  been  left  by  his  friend  and  acquain- 
tance, Mr.  James  Logan.*  See  Miller'^s  Retrospect^  vol.  /,  p, 
470.  Of  the  biography  of  Mr.  John  Hadley  little  remains. 
From  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  it  appears,  that  he  was 
Vice  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  before  the 
year  1723,  and  after  the  year  1731.  In  different  books  we 
find  some  scattered  remains  and  notices  of  Hadley, — from 
which  we  ascertain,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  his  skill  and 
ingenuitv  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  optical  instru- 
ments. See  Smith'' s  Optics,  Pref.  p.  6.  and  vol.  11,  p,  301,  368, 
376. — Also  Lo?ig"s  Astrono?ny,  vol.  II,  p.  468,  721,  723.  And 
Philosophiccd  Transactions  for  1723,  iVo.  376 — andfor\7Z\^ 
No.  420  and  425. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  invented  an  instrument  similar,  in  its  prin- 
ciples, to  the  Reflecting  Quadrant,  and  sent  a  description  and 
drawing  of  it  to  Dr.  Halley,  when  he  was  preparing  for  his 
voyage  to  the  isle  of  St.  Helena  in  the  year  1698,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  this  important  invention  remain- 
ed unknown  to  the  world  for  about  30  years.  After  the  death 
of  Halley,  the  account  of  the  instrument,  in  Newton's  hand- 
writing, was  found  among  Halley's  papers,  by  Mr.  Jones;  and 
is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1 742, 
No.  465;  and  also  in  the  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical 
Trans,  by  Hutton  and  others.  Vol.  8,  p.  590.  Hadley  was  ac- 
quainted with  Newton,  and  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that 
he  had  received  some  information  from  him  respecting  the 
construction  of  this  instrument.  But  in  this  case  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Hadley  would  have  acknowledged  his  obligation  to 
Newton;  which  he  has  not  done,  however,  in  his  account  of  the 
Quadrant,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1731,  No.  420.  His  friend  and 
acquaintance,  Dr.  R.  Smith,  ascribes  the  invention  and  construc- 
tion of  the  quadrant  to  Hadley  alone, — and  gives  not  the  slight- 

•  Dr.  Franklin  has  also  given  us  a  fact  or  two  concerning'  ?iim.  '  I  had 
hitherto  continued  (says  he)  to  board  with  Godfrey,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  occupied  part  of  my  house,  and  half  the  shop  for  his  business; 
at  which  indeed  he  worked  very  little,  being-  always  absorbed  by  mathe- 
matics.'— And,  in  another  place,  we  find  in  the  list  of  those  who  composed 
the  Junto — '  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  skilful  though  selftaught  mathematician, 
and  who  was  afterwards  the  inventor  of  what  now  g-oes  by  the  name  of 
Hadley's  dial;  but  he  had  little  knowledge  out  of  his  own  line,  and  was  in- 
supportable in  company,  always  requiring-,  like  the  majority  of  mathema- 
ticians, that  have  fallen  in  my  way,  an  unusual  precision  in  every  thing  that 
is  said,  continually  contradicting,  or  making  trifling  distinctions;  a  sure 
way  of  defeating  aJI  the  ends  of  conversation.     He  very  soon  left  us.' 
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est  hint  of  his  obligation  to  anv  of  the  great  men  who  flour- 
ished in  that  busy  age  of  philosophy. — It  mav  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, in  this  place,  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hooke  first  conceiv- 
ed the  idea  of  a  reflecting  instrument  for  taking  angles:  and 
even  made  one  with  a  single  reflection;  which,  of  course,  xiid 
not  answer  the  purpose.  Hooke'' s  Posthumous  IVorks^  p.  503. 
Newton  considered  Hooke's  design;  and  accomplished  it  by 
means  of  two  reflections.  But,  as  has  been  said  before,  New- 
ton did  not  construct  an  instrument  of  this  kind;  and  the  inven- 
tion remained  unknown  till  Hadley  revived  it  in  1731. 

We  shall  now  examine  and  compare  the  data  upon  which  the 
respective  claims  of  Hadley  and  Godfrey  are  founded;  and  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  person  to  whom  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion is  due. — Mr.  James  Logan's  letter  to  Dr.  Halley  concern- 
ing Godfrey's  'Improvement  of  Davis's  Quaflrant  transferred 
to  the  Mariner's  Board',  is  dated  at  Philadelphia,  May  25, 1732; 
as  appears  from  Miller's  Retrospect  of  the  18th  Century,  Vol. 
I,  p.  469;  and  the  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  38,  anno  1734,  p.  441.  Mr. 
Godfrey's  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  concerning  his  '  Improve- 
ment of  Davis's  Quadrant,'  is  dated  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  9, 
1734.  Mr.  Logan  states,  that  Godfrey's  letter  was  written  in 
1732, — but  was  not  sent  to  the  Ro}'al  Society  till  the  close  of 
the  year  1734:  when  it  was  published  in  their  Transactions  for 
that  year.  Vol.  38.  He  says,  further  that,  in  the  year  1730, 
Godfrey  constructed  '  a  reflecting  instrument  by  speculums,' 
for  finding  longitude;  and  that  '  either  this  or  another  instru- 
ment was  taken  to  sea  in  the  winter  of  1730,  and  was  brought 
back  to  Philadelphia  before  the  end  of  February  1731.'  Mil- 
ler''s  Retrospect^  vol.  /,  p.  479.  The  preceding  facts  appear  to 
exhibit  all  the  evidence  upon  which  Godfrey  can  found  any 
claim  to  the  invention  of  the  Reflecting  Quadrant.  Godfrey 
and  Logan  describe  the  construction  of  the  instrument, — but 
they  do  not  demonstrate  any  thing  respecting  the  principles  of 
its  mechanism. 

Mr.  Hadley's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  reflecting  quad- 
rant is  founded  upon  the  following  facts: — In  the  Phil.  Trans. 
No.  420,  May  13,  1731,  we  find  a  paper  entitled, '  The  Des- 
cription of  a  new  Reflecting  Instrument  for  taking  Angles  at 
Sea.  By  John  Hadley,  Esqr.,  Vice  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.'  See  also  the  Abridgment  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  by  Hut- 
ton  and  others^  Vol.  7^  p.  486;  and Stnith^s  Optics^  vol.  H^p.  368. 
This  paper  contains  at  large,  the  description  and  use  of  the  in- 
strument, with  the  demonstration  of  the  optical  and  geometri- 
cal principles  of  its  mechanism.  The  paper  was  accompanied 
by  the  instrument  made  of  wood. 
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The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  brings  so  near  together  the 
times  of  the  invention  of  the  two  instruments,  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  we  cannot  suppose,  as  our  writers  allege,  that 
the  instruments  are  the  same,  and  that  one  was,  consequently, 
taken  from  the  other.  We  must  conclude,  that  both  Godfrey 
and  Hadley  were  or/^-i/z«/ inventors  of  the  Reflecting  Quadrant, 
(if  the  instruments  are  similar);  and  that  neither  had  heard  of 
the  invention  of  the  other;  although,  as  the  account  of  Hadley's 
Quadrant  was  published  a  long  time  before  the  publication  of 
that  of  Godfre}', — the  priority  of  invention  appears  to  be  clearly 
due  to  the  former. — We  are  farther  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that 
the  honour  of  the  invention  is  due  to  Godfrey  and  Hadley  in- 
dependently,— from  the  two  following  circumstances: — In  con- 
sequence of  the  strictures  of  some  American  authors  upon 
Hadley's  integrity,  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  induced  to  ad- 
dress a  note  to  the  late  Dr.  David  Rittenhouse  of  Philadelphia, 
about  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December 
1794, — desiring  to  know  whether  he  possessed  any  particular 
information  respecting  the  invention  of  the  instrument  under 
consideration.  The  doctor  replied,  in  writing,  that  '  he  knew 
Mr.  Godfrey  and  his  Quadrant,  and  had  no  doubt  that  both 
Godfrey  and  Hadley  were  original  inventors  (an  event  M^hich 
had  often  happened  upon  other  occasions);  that  both  instru- 
ments depended  upon  the  same  principles;  and  that  Hadley's 
was  more  convenient  in  practice.'  Dr.  Rittenhouse  did  not 
intimate  that  Godfrey  ever  accused  Hadley  of  plagiarism; 
which  he  would  probably  have  done  if  he  had  believed  him  to 
have  been  guilty  of  such  ungenerous  conduct.— It  appears  from 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Benjamin  West,  by  Mr.  Gait, — that  Mr.  God- 
frey was  one  of  West's  early  associates.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  West  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  Godfrey's 
invention  of  the  reflecting  quadrant,  and  that  if  Godfrey  had  en- 
tertained any  suspicion  of  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  Hadley,  he 
would  have  expressed  it  to  his  friend  and  associate.  But  no 
intimation  of  this  kind  occurs  in  Gait's  book  which  is  compiled 
from  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  West  himself. 

Godfrey  and  Logan  do  not  appear  to  have  known  that  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  the  construction,  uses  and  ration- 
ale of  Hadley's  quadrant  had  been  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 
(1731),  for  they  do  not  refer  to  that  volume  in  their  letters  to 
Dr.  Halley,  in  1732  and  1734. 

John  Werner,  a  native  of  Nuremberg  in  Germany,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  first  pro- 
posed the  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by  obser\dng 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  some  of  the  principal  fixed  stars. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  this  method  of  finding  the 
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longitude,  which  is  now  so  successfully  practised  by  navigators, 
was  not  attempted  for  about  230  years  after  it  was  known,  for 
want  of  a  proper  instrument  (such  as  Hadley's  quadrant)  by 
which  observations  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  iixed  stars 
could  be  made  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Lalande's  History  of 
Astronomy^  Edit.  of\7&4^^p.  120. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Philadelphia,  June  28,  1734,  Mr.  Logan 
states  that  he  had  transmitted  an  account  of  Godfrey's  quad- 
rant to  Dr.  Halley  in  May  1 732,  and  wonders  that  Halley  had 
never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  communication.  Retro- 
spect^ p.  479.  No  doubt,  there  was  at  the  time,  some  sufficient 
reason,  for  not  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Logan's  account 
of  the  instrument  which  cannot  now  be  explained.  One  rea- 
son might  have  been,  that  Logan's  paper  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Royal  Society,  because  Hadley's  account  of  his  invention  of 
the  same  instrument  had  been  already  published  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1731;— a  conjecture  which  derives  some  weight  from 
the  fact  that  the  account  already  published  was  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  than  the  second.  But  whatever  the  cause 
might  be,  Mr.  E.  Hazard's  'conjecture,  that  justice  had  not 
been  done  to  the  original  inventor'  seems  to  be  groundless; 
for  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  body,  could  have  no  interest  in  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  a  paper;  and  their  donation  of  200/. 
sterling  to  Godfrey,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  his  necessi- 
ties, precludes  the  suspicion  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  act 
fairly  toward  him.  Retrospect^  p,  480.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Hazard  did  not  know,  though  many  years  had  elapsed,  that 
Hadley's  account  of  his  quadrant  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  May  1731,  and  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 
for  the  same  year;  otherwise  his  censure  of  the  conduct  of  the 
societv  in  the  case  of  Godfrev  Avould  be  preposterous. 

Art.  ill. — A  Review  oj  the  Systems  of  elementary  Education  in 
the  United  States:  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  American 
Colleges, 
t^  ONGRESS  have  been  twice  invited  by  Mr.  Madison  to 
^  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  national 
seminary  of  learning; — and  as  such  an  establishment  is  some- 
what likely  to  take  place,  it  seems  to  be  a  fit  occasion  of  re- 
viewing cursorily  the  institutions  of  the  same  sort  which  are  al- 
ready founded  in  the  United  States.  Without  any  further  in- 
troduction, therefore,  we  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of  the  systems 
adopted  in  the  different  states  for  the  promotion  of  common 
school  learning, — and  then  go  on  to  detail  as  concisely  as  we 
can  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  American  colleges. 
For  some  of  the  facts  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  state, 
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we  are  indebted  to  well  known  authors:  but  there  are  others 
again  which,  we  think,  have  never  before  been  published, — and 
for  which  we  hold  ourselves  personally  responsible. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  enlightened  system  of  common 
school  education,  which  has  been  uniformly  pursued  by  the  in- 
habitants of  New  England.  Every  state  is  cantoned  out  into  dis- 
tricts, embracing  a  sufficient  pi  pulation  to  supply  a  school;  in 
each  of  which  a  committee  is  appointed  to  investigate  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers, — to  attend  the  periodical  examinations 
of  the  pupils,— and  to  manage  the  funds  and  general  concerns 
of  the  institution.  Wherever  the  population  is  so  sparse  that 
the  children  from  the  various  parts  of  a  full  district  could  not 
be  daily  collected  in  the  same  house,  a  due  proportion  of  the 
school  fund  is  assigned  to  the  few  families  who  are  contiguous; 
and  if  they  can  hire  a  master  at  the  common  price  for  three  or 
four  months,  they  are  content,  in  many  instances,  to  employ  a 
mistress  at  a  low  rate  (for  about  one  dollar  a  week)  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  districts  composed  chiefly  of 
the  affluent,  an  annual  contribution  is  frequently  made;  which, 
when  added  to  the  regular  appropriation  of  the  state,  enables 
them  to  procure  a  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary  accomplish- 
ments. By  these  means  all  the  small  towns  in  the  northern 
states  are  well  supplied  with  common  English  schools.  In 
Massachusetts,  every  township  containing  fifty  householders 
is  compelled  by  law  to  have  a  school  of  this  sort;  and  as  the 
same  system  obtains,  with  some  immaterial  modifications, 
throughout  the  whole  sisterhood  (as  our  countrymen  would 
have  us  say),  our  readers  must  hear  for  perhaps  the  five  hun- 
dredth time,— that  there  is  scarcely  an  adult  individual  in  all 
New  England  who  cannot  read,  and  write,  and  keep  accounts. 
All  these  operations  must  be  performed  almost  every  day  of 
their  lives;  and,  among  the  other  sources  of  independence,  we 
may  even  enumerate  this,  that  they  are  not  under  the  continual 
necessity  of  running  to  others  for  what  reading  and  writing  and 
cyphering  they  may  wish  to  have  done.  By  the  same  system, 
too,  they  acquire  a  thirst  after  knowledge  (we  do  not  allude 
particularly  to  their  importunity  in  questioning  strangers);  and 
in  almost  every  considerable  neighbourhood  there  are  circula- 
ting libraries  of  useful  books,  which  have  been  purchased  con- 
jointly by  the  inhabitants.  But,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  con- 
sequence than  all  the  rest,  the  sober  habits  of  industry  which 
some  children  acquire  by  a  spirit  of''rivalr)',  and  which  others 
have  beat  into  them  by  a  twig  of  beech,  give  them  an  early 
determination  to  labour,  which  never  after  forsakes  them.  And 
when  we  add  to  all  these  causes  the  absolute  necessity  of  work- 
ing, or  of  starving,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
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intelligence  and  enterprise  for  which  they  are  so  deservedly.cele- 
brated. 

We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  slate  of  New  York.  Before 
the  Revolution  nothing  of  consequence  had  been  done  for  the 
promotion  of  common  school  learning: — private  munificence 
did  all  that  xvas  done;  and  since  that  period, — though  the  dif- 
ferent legislatures  have  been  sufficiently  liberal  in  their  appro- 
priations,— their  occasional  and  irregular  efforts  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  the  thing  a  going  in  any  systematic  and  effective 
way.  Some  time  elapsed,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be- 
fore the  government  adopted  any  measures  at  all  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  school-fund;  and  tlieri^  as  soon  as  the  amount  of 
supplies  had  become  considerable,  they  were  all  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  Columbia  and  Union  colleges.  Not  long  af- 
terwards, however,  (we  are  sorry  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give 
precise  dates,)  the  original  plan  was  again  taken  up.  Unset- 
tled lands  were  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  the  requisite 
funds;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  as  soon  as  the  appropriations 
yielded  SlOO,000  per  anmim^  the  state  should  be  divided  into 
districts,  which,  when  furnished  with  a  house  of  prescribed  di- 
mensions, should  receive  enough  of  the  revenue  to  support  a 
teacher.  The  results  of  this  system  are  already  beginning  to 
be  developed;  but  they  never  can  be  fully  and  extensively  un- 
folded, till  the  population  of  the  state  has  become  more  com- 
pact, settled,  and  unifonii. 

The  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  original  population  both  of 
New  York  and  of  New  Jersey,  was  utterly  incompatible  with 
that  harmonious  co-operation  by  which  alone  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  any  kind  can  be  established.  In  both,  accordingly, 
each  different  sort  of  people  had  its  own  wav  of  education;  and, 
though  the  former  has  been  so  far  weaned  from  its  early  disa- 
greement on  the  subject,  as  to  see  the  necessity  of  binding  the 
different  systems  into  one  bv  the  tie  of  legislative  enactment, 
the  latter  still  feels  the  effects  of  her  original  prejudices,  and 
has  taken  no  steps  towards  establishing  any  uniform  plan  of 
instruction.  The  legislature  has  done  nothing  at  all;  and  the 
little  that  can  be  done  by  the  counties  and  villages  will  never 
enable  them  to  procure  even  ordinary  instructors.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  perhaps  in  few  states  of  the  Union,  are  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  so  misinformed,  or  so  destitute  of  any 
information  whatever. 

The  general  observation  which  v/e  made  concerning  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  is  applicable,  with  still  greater  force,  to 
the  state  of  Pennsvlvania.  Its  original  founder  had  the  best 
of  all  opportunitie.-  I  ':  vtaLlish  funds  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
mon learning;  but  it  Avas  not  to  he  expected  that  a  person  who 
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had  himself  succeeded  so  well  in  the  world  without  using  good 
orthography  or  good  grammar  (we  have  seen  some  of  his  own 
letters)  would  be  over  solicitous  about  enabling  his  descen- 
dents  or  successors  to  spell  or  to  write  with  accuracy;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  did  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  appropriate  a 
single  inch  of  ground  to  the  support  of  elementary  schools. 
His  brethren  were  most  of  them  as  illiterate  as  himself;  and 
though  a  few  enterprising  individuals  contrived  to  establish 
some  well  regulated  schools  for  teaching  the  elements  of  the 
higher  parts  of  literature,  nothing  was  ever  done  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  proprietary  or  colonial  government.  That  govern- 
ment did  one  thing,  indeed,  which  was  indirectly  calculated  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  any  uniform  plan  on  the  subject. 
The  liberal  and  enlightened  toleration  which  they  extended  to 
religions  of  all  sorts,  contributed,— with  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  climate, — to  draw  together  emigrants 
from  so  many  different  quarters  and  of  so  many  different  de-^ 
nominations,  that  any  thing  like  harmony  and  co-operation 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Germans  were  immovea- 
ble in  the  resolution  of  sticking  to  their  own  language:  the  va- 
rious religious  sects  were  mutually  jealous  and  hostile;  and  it 
was  perfectly  idle,  therefore,  to  think  of  making  them  consen- 
tient upon  a  subject  which  was,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
calculated  to  bring  their  several  interests  and  prejudices  into 
opposition.  Before  the  Revolution,  accordingly,  the  Germans 
had  there  own  elementary  schools;  and  the  English,  the  Scotch, 
and  the  Irish  got  along  as  well  as  they  could.  Nor  was  the 
case  much  altered  for  a  long  time  after  the  formation  of  a  state 
government.  The  same  causes  which  originally  prevented 
any  harmony,  still  contributed  to  keep  up  a  dissonance;  and 
while  in  some  districts  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  do  with- 
out any  instructors  at  all,  in  others,  again,  they  were  content 
to  hire  ignorant  pretenders  at  the  rate  of  four  and  six  dollars 
a  year.  The  case  was,  however,  considerably  different  in 
Philadelphia;  where  there  were,  in  general,  good  teachers,  and 
well-regulated  schools.  Within  a  few  years,  the  subject  of 
education  has  been  more  generally  attended  to;  and  the  legis-- 
lature  has  gone  the  length  of  enacting,-  -that  those  parents  who 
can  make  it  satisfactorily  appear  that  they  are  themselves  una- 
ble, for  want  of  funds,  to  instruct  their  children,  may  have 
them  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  In  many  dis- 
tricts, the  greater  part  of  the  poor  do  not  know  there  is  such  a 
regulation;  and  the  greater  pai-t  of  those  who  do  know  it, 
would  rather  bring  up  their  children  in  utter  ignorance,  than 
be  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  appearing  upon  the  poor-list. 
Indeed  the  remedy  does  not  touch  the  evil  in  hardly  any  point. 
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A  want  of  funds  is  certainly  a  great  obstacle  to  the  general 
prevalence  of  education;  but  a  want  of  inclination  is  a  much 
greater;  and  while  the  legislature  is  endeavouring  to  silence 
the  complaints  of  those  who  have  no  money,  they  should  also 
strive  to  do  away,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  counteract  the  prejudices 
of  those  who  have.  Our  meaning  is,  in  short,  that  parents 
should  be  compelled  by  law,  to  educate  their  children  in  some 
way  or  other. 

We  must  carry  our  complaining  spirit  also  into  the  states  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  In  both,  a  commendable  degree  of 
attention  is  beginning  to  be  paid  to  the  more  refined  and  ele- 
gant pursuits  of  literature  but  in  neither,  is  the  more  useful  and 
less  ambitious  department  of  common  education  sufficiently 
promoted.  There  are  many  good  schools  in  Maryland,  we  confess: 
many  affluent  gentlemen  have  also  provided  for  the  education 
of  their  own  children  by  employing  excellent  private  masters; 
and  the  state  itself  has,  in  many  instances,  made  liberal  dona- 
tions to  the  English  department  of  the  county  academies  : — but 
it  has  not  yet  adopted  any  co-operative  and  uniform  plan  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  common  education  throughout  the 
great  mass  of  its  inhabitants.  We  are  no  advocates  for  the 
interfering  and  meddling  disposition  which  we  see  in  some  le- 
gislatures; but,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  which  called  for  the 
interposition  of  the  hands  and  the  eyes  of  government,  we  think 
it  is  to  regulate  and  to  watch  over  the  elementary  education  of 
its  subjects. 

We  can  say  very  little  in  favour  of  Virginia  on  the  score  of 
common-school  education.  Many  years  ago,  it  is  true,  the 
Assembly  listened  to  the  report  of  a  bill,  containing  the  out- 
line of  a  plan  which  united  the  excellences  both  of  the  Jesui- 
tical and  of  the  New-England  system.  It  was  proposed  to  divide 
the  state  into  districts,  which  should  each  have  an  English  school 
at  the  public  charge.  Out  of  these  schools  were  to  be  chosen, 
at  the  pei'iodical  examinations,  all  those  pupils  who,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  competent  judges,  should  possess  talents  and  industry 
enough  to  merit  a  place  in  the  higher  seminaries.  In  these 
higher  seminaries,  again,  the  sheep  were  to  be  separated  from 
the  goats: — and  thus  the  colleges  would  at  last  be  stocked 
with  those  students  only  who  were,  in  every  respect,  worthy 
of  a  liberal  education.  The  scheme,  however,  has  never  been 
put  into  operation; — and  Virginia  still  retains  her  old  aristo- 
cracy of  learning  and  of  wealth. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  States  south  of  Vir- 
ginia. None  of  them  have  yet  taken  effectual  measm-es  for  the 
promotion  of  conimon  learning.     All  their  schools  M'ere  insti- 
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tuted,  and  are  continued,  by  private  enterprise;  and  most  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  south  are  perhaps  indebted  to  New- 
England  for  their  education,  as  well  as  for  their  tin-ware. — The 
miscellaneous  population  of  the  western  states  will  for  a  long 
time  prevent  the  establishment  of  anv  uniform  system  of  ele- 
mentarj'  instruction.  Much  more  has  been  done  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, however  than  we  could  have  expected:  and  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana particularl}",  many  good  English  schools  have- already  been 
^established. 

Besides  the  kind  of  institutions  which  we  have  now  been 
considering,  there  is,,  in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  another 
method  of  educating  the  children  of  poor  parents  particularly. 
We  allude  to  what  are  called  free  schools; — a  species  of  esta- 
blishment which  originated  very  certainly  in  the  purest  of 
motives,  and  which  has  certainly  done  the  community  a  great 
deal  of  good.  After  all,  however,  they  are  attended  with  many  dis- 
advantages which  can  never  be  removed,  it  strikes  us,  without  the 
interference  of  government.  Besides,  the  degradation  which 
must  always  be  connected  with  such  an  institution, — the  bene- 
volence of  private  individuals  will  never  create  a  sufficiency  of 
funds  to  employ  the  most  competent  instructors;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  pupils  generally  put  under  the  tui- 
tion of  such  as  are  employed,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  a 
thorough  discharge  of  their  duties  to  all.  Under  this  head,  we 
may  also  mention  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  of 
education.  The  first  school  of  the  kind  was  established  in 
Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia:  similar  schools  have 
since  been  instituted  in  a  great  many  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  of  a  few  failures, 
we  think  there  is  reason  to  expect  that,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  an  institution  of  the  same  sort  will  be  found  in  every 
considerable  village  in  the  United  States. 

Female  education  has  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  this 
country;— but  it  has  not  always  been  attended  to  in  the  right 
way.  Many  useful  schools,  under  the  tuition  of  well  educated 
ladies,  have  been  established  in  most  of  our  cities:  but  we  have 
to  repeat  the  standing  complaint,  that  thej-  are  devoted  in  too 
many  instances,  to  the  mere  ornamental  parts  of  education. 
This  subject  stands,  we  apprehend,  in  the  clearest  light.  Mere 
ornament  is  a  thing  of  nought;— and  if  the  system  of  female 
education  goes  on  the  course  v.'hich  it  has  now  taken,  the 
daughters  of  our  fair  countrvwomen  may  make  good  musicians, 
good  dancers,  and  good  frolickers, — but  we  are  afraid  they  will 
never  make  good  wives. 
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Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw,  In  a  very  few  lines,  a 
rapid  sketch  of  American  education  in  the  elementary  parts  of 
learning;  and  though  we  have  given  it  by  no  means  a  flattering- 
likeness,  we  have  to  congratulate  our  countrymen  that  it  looks 
no  worse,- — especially  when  we  compare  it  with  what  we  see 
in  most  of  the  countries  in  the  old  world.  Such  a  comparison, 
however,  should  never  make  us  remit  our  endeavours  at 
amelioration.  Much  certainly  remains  to  be  done;  and  we  are 
sure  it  will  never  be  done  effectually,  till  the  different  legisla- 
tures take  the  subject  into  their  own  hands.  The  wealthy  can 
educate  their  sons  without  extraneous  aid;  but  what  pro- 
portion do  the  wealthy  bear  to  the  middling  and  the  poor;  and 
where,  in  short,  ai'e  the  great  bodv  of  our  young  countr}Tnen 
to  look  for  adequate  instruction,  if  the  legislature  refuses  to 
turn  its  averted  eves  upon  their  necessities? — But  we  must 
now  turn  our  own  eyes  to  another  part  of  the  subject.  A  literary 
appetite  always  grows  from  what  it  feeds  on;  and  the  general 
prevalence  of  common  learning  will  soon  create  a  demand  for 
liberal  education.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  point  out 
very  briefly  the  means  which  our  country  possesses  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  walks  of  literature. 

The  first  college  founded  in  America  was  originated  by  Mr. 
John  Harvard;  who,  in  the  year  1638,  made  a  donation  of  7771. 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  institution  had,  at  first,  no 
charter  at  all;  nor  could  its  managers  afterwards  obtain  one, 
though  they  made  application  to  the  king;  but  they  proceeded 
nevertheless  to  confer  degrees,  and  their  parchment  was 
generally  as  much  respected  as  if  it  had  been  accompanied  by 
the  broad  seal  of  the  crown.  During  its  earliest  stages,  the 
mere  belles  lettres  and  polishing  of  education  was  very  little 
attended;  while,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  writings  of  some  of 
its  presidents,  the  substance  and  solidity  were  very  successful- 
ly imparted.  The  case  is  now  directly  reversed;  the  mathe- 
matics and  severer  studies,  having  yielded  to  the  belles  lettres 
and  the  languages.  The  superintendence  of  the  university  is 
committed  to  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  state;  and  its  annual  revenue  amounts  at  present  to  more 
than  ^40,000;  of  which  glO,000  are  paid  by  the  state,  and  the 
remaining  S3O,00O  are  derived  from  vested  funds  and  tuition- 
money.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  professors;  thirteen  of 
whom  are  constantly  employed  in  teaching  the  students  in  the 
ordinary  way, — while  the  remaining  seven  deliver  occasional 
courses  of  lectures  upon  medicine,  upon  natural  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, upon  histor)',  upon  theology,  and  upon  various  other  sci- 
entific subjects.  There  is  one  professorship  which  we  mention 
with   peculiar   satisfaction;— the  professorship  of  the   Greek 
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language; — an  institution  which  does  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
unknown  individual  who  generously  endowed  it  with  funds. 
Connected  with  the  same  subject,  we  allude  w^ith  pleasure,  also, 
to  the  abolition  of  Latin  translations  to  Greek  originals,  as  well 
as  to  the  introduction  of  Dalzel's  Collecteana  Graeca  Minora 
et  Majora;— two  Avorks  which,  if  thoroughly  studied,  are  cal- 
culated to  give  the  student  a  better  acquaintance  with  that  opu- 
lent and  copious  language,  than  any  other  equal  quantity  of 
reading  whatsoever.  An  edition  of  both  works  has  been  print- 
ed at  the  Universit}-  Press;  and  we  hope,  before  long,  they  will 
supersede,  in  all  our  colleges,  the  books  which  have  been  here- 
tofore used.— The  Latin  course  in  Harvard  consists  of  the  Dis- 
cei'ptae  Latinae;— the  text-books  for  logic  and  metaphysics,  are 
Locke's  Essay,  and  Mr.  Stewart's  Elements;  that  for  mathema- 
tics, Webber's  Svstem;  for  natural  philosophy,  Enfield;  and 
for  rhetoric,  Blair's  Lectures.  The  average  number  of  students 
has  of  late  been  between  280  and  300;  most  of  whom  belong  to 
Massachusetts,  though  not  a  few  are  from  the  southern  states. 
The  philosophical  a])paratus  is  very  extensive;  and,  more  than 
25  years  ago  the  library  consisted  of  about  thirteen  hundred 
volumes. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  Presidents. 
Elected  in 

1640  Rev.  Henry  Dunstar  -  -  -  resigned  in  1654 
1654  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey        -       -     died  1671 

1672  Leonard  Hoar,  M.  D.     -  resigned      1674 

1675  Rev.  Urian  Oaks     -         -         -        died  1681 

1682  John  Rogers         -  -       died  1684 

1684  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  S.  T.  D.  resigned  1701 
1701  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  Vice  President  died  1707 
1708  Hon.  John  Leverett,  S.  R.  S.     -         died  1724 

1725  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth     -     -       died  1737 

1737  Rev.  Edward  Holyohe         -      -         died  1769 

1770  Rev.  Samuel  Locke,  S.  T.  D.  -  resigned  1773 
1 774  Rev  Samuel  Langdon,  S.  T.  D.  -  -  resigned  1 780 
1781  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D.  died  1 804 
1804  Rev.  Samuel  Webber,    D.  D.  -     -     died  1810 

Rev.  Thomas  Kirkland,  D.  D. 
The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  all  the  grammar-schools  of 
Massachusetts  is  directed  to  the  preparation  of  students  for 
Harvard  University.  Of  such  schools  there  are  many  in  Bos- 
ton; and  not  only  is  every  township  containing  two  hundred 
householders  obliged  by  law  to  support  one,-— but  there  are 
few  English  schools  in  the  state,  in  which  the  preparatory 
education  cannot  be  acquired. 
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A  college  was  founded,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1 764;  and  was 
afterwards  called  Brown  University,  from  Nicholas  Brown,  Esq. 
who  made  it  a  donation  of  §5000.  It  was  first  located  at  War- 
ren,— but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Providence.  It  has, 
at  present,  a  good  philosophical  apparatus,— and  a  library  of 
about  30OO  volumes.  There  are  professorships  of  law — of  the 
oriental  languages— of  logic  and  moral  philosophy— of  anatomy 
and  surgery— of  chymistry  and  of  botany  and  materia  medica* 
A  majority  of  its  corporation  are  baptists;  and  the  number  of  its 
students  is  not  far  either  way  from  100.  The  list  of  presidents 
embraces  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy, 
D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D.  A  law 
was  passed  several  years  ago  to  support  schools  at  the  public 
charge;  but  was  very  soon  annulled,  in  consequence,  we  believe, 
of  its  unpopularity. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1654  an  attempt  was  made  to  found 
a  college  in  Connecticut;  and  it  was  indeed  a  part  of  her  original 
constitution  to  have  a  connected  system  of  literaiy  institutions 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

'  Mr.  Davenport  (says  president  Stiles  in  his  Judges  of  King 
Charles  I. — a  book  with  which  we  shall  make  our  readers  more 
acquainted  with  in  the  next  number)  brought  forward  the  institu- 
tion of  a  college,  to  which  the  town  of  New-Haven  made  a  donation 
of  lands  and  meadows,  distinguished  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Col- 
lege Land.  Upon  a  donation  to  this  college  in  New-Haven  of 
perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  by  governor  Hop- 
kins, who  died  in  London  1656,  which  donation  was  procured  by 
the  correspondence  of  governor  Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport  with 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  General  Assembly  erected  the  Colony  School 
into  a  College  for  teaching  '  the  three  learned  languages,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew;'  and  for  '  the  education  of  youth  in  good  li- 
terature, to  fit  them  for  public  service  in  church  and  common- 
wealth;' and  settled  40/.  a  year  out  of  the  Colony  treasury  upon 
the  preceptor  or  rector,  besides  the  salary  from  New-Haven  school, 
with  100/.  for  a  library.  Mr.  Davenport  took  the  care  of  the  Co- 
lony School  for  several  years  ;  until  the  Trustees,  with  the  Magis- 
trates and  Ministers,  in  1660,  established  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck  in  it, 
according  to  act  of  the  Assembly;  who  undertook  and  proceeded  in 
it,  teaching  the  learned  languages  and  the  sciences.  But  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  times,  the  dissolution  of  the  colony  in  1 664,  the 
discouragements  Mr.  Peck  met  with  for  want  of  proper  support, 
and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Davenport  from  New-Haven  to  Boston  in 
1667,  broke  up  the  college — and  left  this  well  begun  literary  insti- 
tution to  go  out  and  terminate  in  a  public  grammar  school,  up- 
held in  this  town,  and  holding  the  Hopkins'  funds,  and  the  other 
endowments  of  college  estate,  to  this  day.  Yale  College  is  a 
different  institution,   and  not  at  all   built  upon  the  foundation  ol 
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this  first  college,  which  became  extinct  in  1 664,  and  especially 
long  before  1700,  when  the  present  college  was  founded  at  Say- 
brook,  and  before  1717,  when  it  was  removed  and  settled  in 
New-Haven.' 

It  acquired  the  present  name  from  Elihu  Yale,  Esq.,  its  chief 
benefactor.  The  corporation  consists  of  the  president,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  state,  six  of  his  assistants,  together  with  ten  cler- 
gymen: it  has  but  four  professorships, — one  of  divinity — one 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy — one  of  languages  and 
ecclesiastical  history — and  one  of  chymistry  and  mineralogy:* 
the  number  of  students  is  generally  from  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty to  three  hundred;  and  the  librarv  contains  about  six  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  philosophical  and  chymical  apparatus  are 
complete;  and  it  has  in  its  charge  a  most  brilliant  mineralogical 
ca])inet  of  twenty-four  thousand  specimens — besides  a  smaller 
collection  of  its  own,  amounting  to  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  more.  Education  at  Yale  College  has  heretofore  been 
too  much  devoted  to  the  mathematics.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  system  has  undergone  some  material  alterations;  and, 
if  the  same  spirit  of  salutary  innovation  continues,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  belles  lettres  will  receive  their  adequate  pro- 
portion of  study.  The  Collecteana  Graeca  Minora,  as  well  as  the 
first  volume  of  the  Majora,have  already  been  introduced;  and  one 
or  two  new  Latin  authors  also,  are  now  included  in  their  routine 
of  study.  Webber's  mathematics  have  formerly  been  used;  but 
Professor  Day  is  now  publishing  a  new  system  of  his  own,  which 
is  to  supersede  the  old,  in  Yale  College — and  perhaps  in  Har- 
vard. In  other  respects,  the  plan  of  education  in  both  these 
seminaries  is  very  nearly  the  same.  Three  thousand  young 
men  have  already  been  educated  at  the  former;  five  sixths  of 
whom,  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  belonged  to  the 
single  state  of  Connecticut.  The  theological  doctrines  of  Yale 
College  are  Calvinistic, — ^those  of  Harvard'are  Arian;  and  ac- 
cordingly such  parents  in  either  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts;, 
as  feel  pretty  scrupulous  upon  religious  matters,  are  in  the  habit 
of  sending  their  sons  to  which  ever  institution  agrees  best  with 
their  respecti\'e  notions  of  orthodoxy.  Never  did  any  institu- 
tion struggle  its  way  into  celebrity  against  so  many  pecimiary 
disadvantages    as   Yale  College;  for,    though  the   legislature 

*  A  medical  institution  has  lately  been  attached  to  the  colleg-e;  so  that 
(he  professorships  are  now  a  little  altered  from  their  former  arrang'ement. 
There  are  six, — one  of  materia  medica  and  botany;  one  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic,  surg-ery  and  obstetricks;  one  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy;  one  of  chymistry,  pharmacy  and  mineralogy;  one  of 
languages  and  ecclesiastical  history;  and  one  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
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have  always  appeared  to  be  particularly  beneficent  (so  far  as 
their  means  would  go)  to  the  schools  for  common  education — 
they  have  never  taken  any  liberal  measures  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  only  college  of  any  name  in  their  dominions. 
The  presidents  of  Yale  have  been:— 

Accessus.  Exitus. 

irOl   Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  1707. 

1719  Rev.  Timothv  Cutler,  S.  T.  D.  1722. 

1726  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  1739. 

1739  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  1766. 

1766  Rev.  Napthali  Daggett,  S.  T.  D.  1777. 

1777  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D.  1795. 

1795  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D.     1817. 

1817  Rev.  Samuel  Davis. 
In  the  year  1769,  a  college  Avas  founded  in  Hanover,  New- 
Hampshire, — called  Dartmouth  College,  from  the  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, who  was  one  of  its  chief  benefactors.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  president  and  three  professors, — one  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history;  one  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy; and  one  of  languages.  The  number  of  students  is  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy,— besides  about  sixty  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  about  the  same  number  in  the  medical  department. 
There  is  a  good  philosophical  and  chymical  apparatus;  and  a  li- 
brary of  about  four  thousand  volumes.  The  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution consist  in  eighty  thousand  acres  of  land;  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  Si  340;  which,  with  the  tuition 
money  make  an  income  of  about  ^3000.  It  has  had  but  two  pre- 
sidents— the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  accessus  1769,  exitus 
1779;  and  the  honourable  John  Wheelock,  accessus  1779,  exi- 
tus 1816. 

In  1791,  a  college  was  established  in  Burlington,  Vermont. 
At  first  a  donation  of  S6000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
for  the  establishment  of  funds,  was  all  the  aid  it  received;  but 
since  that  period,  the  legislature  have  granted  it  lands  to  the 
amount  of  about  thirty  thousand  acres,— which,  as  they  daily 
increase  in  value,  must,  before  long,  be  productive  of  a  very 
considerable  revenue.  But  whatever  be  its  revenue,  it  will  al- 
ways be  prevented  from  gaining  any  great  celebrity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  juxtaposition  of  Middlebury  College;  an  insti- 
tution which  was  founded  in  1800;  and  which,  though  depend- 
ent for  support  upon  private  bounty  alone,  is  in  quite  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  has  in  general  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Austin,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Atwater,  have  been  the  only  presidents  of  Burlington  and  Mid- 
dlebury Colleges  respectivel}'.  Many  years  ago,  the  legislature 
of  Vermont  reserved  thirty  three  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the 
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support  of  an  university;  and  they  are  now  taking  measures  fot 
its  establishment  at  Montpelier,— the  present  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Academies  in  almost  every  county, —and  grammar  schools 
in  every  county,  have  been  established  by  lav/,  and  are  supported 
at  the  public  charge. 

The  college  established  at  Brunswick,  in  the  District  of 
Maine,  in  1795,  received  its  present  name  from  the  honom^able 
James  Bowdoin,  who  gave  the  institution  SlO,000,  and  be- 
queathed it  his  own  librarv.  The  state  has  made  it  a  donation 
of  five  townships;  which  will,  in  time,  produce  a  considerable 
revenue.  The  presidents  have  been,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brattle,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton;  and  the  present  number  of  students  is 
not  far  from  sixty.  There  are  seven  academies  in  the  dis- 
trict,— all  endowed  with  liberal  grants  of  land. 

King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  was  founded  in  New- York, 
in  the  year  1754.*  It  has  at  present  two  faculties,— one  of  the 
arts,  and  one  of  physic.  The  funds  yield  a  revenue  of  S3850; 
and  though  the  number  of  students  is  by  no  means  great,  the 
institution  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  presi- 
dents have  been  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  D.  D.;  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Moore,  D.  D.;  the  Rev.  William  Harris,  D.  D.;  and 
the  Rev.  John  Mason,  D.  D.  In  1794,  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  they  are  called— a  sort  of  committee,  instituted  since 
the  revolution,  for  the  management  of  literary  matters, — in- 
corporated Union  College,  in  Schenectady.  In  1796,  its  funds 
were  upwards  of  S42,000,  besides  one  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  four  acres  of  land;  and  the  legislature  have  since  granted 
it  a  lottery  of  S90,000.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  presi- 
dent, and  three  professors, — one  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophv,  and  one  of  each  of  the  dead  languages.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  was  its  first  president:  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Maxcy,  the  second;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  the  third. 
Hamilton  College  was  lately  established  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state;  and  had  just  begun  to  be  flourishing,— when  it  receiv- 
ed a  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  its  president,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Backus. 

Abouttheyear  1738,  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  the  president  of  the 
Council  of  New- Jersey,  granted  the  charter  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. It  was  nine  years  afterwards  enlarged  by  Governor  Belcher; 
and  has  since   undergone  no  very  materiid  alterations.     The 

*  This  was  a  late  beg'inning;  and  the  historian  of  the  state  speaks  in  the 
following'  terms  of  her  early  literature:  '  Their  schools  (says  he)  were  in 
the  lowest  order;  the  instructors  wanted  instruction,  and  throug'h  a  long- 
and  shameful  neglect  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  their  conunon  speech  was 
extremely  corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  taste,  botli  as  to  thought 
and  languag-e.  were  visible  in  all  their  proceediDg^s,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate.' 
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corporation  is  composed  of  twenty-four  persons;  of  whom  the 
governor  of  the  state  and  the  president  of  the  institution  are, 
ex  ojfficio^  two.  Besides  the  president,  there  are  three  profes- 
sors: the  number  of  students  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty: 
the  number  of  vohuines  in  the  libraiy  is  about  three  hundred; 
and  the  amount  of  its  revenue  not  far  from  §3,000.  An  excel- 
lent philosophical  apparatus,  together  with  the  librarv,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  British,  during  the  Revolution.  The  library  was 
burned  a  second  time  in  1802.  Nassau  Hall,— situated  as  it  is, 
upon  the  highest  ground  betwixt  the  Delaware  river  at  Tren- 
ton, and  the  Rariton  at  Brunswick, — cannot  help  being  a  heal- 
thy place.     The  presidents  have  been  :— 

Accessus.  Exitus. 

1746  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickenson,  1747. 

1748  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  1757. 

1758  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  1758. 

1758  Rev.  Samuel  Davis,  1760. 

1761   Rev.  Samuel  Fenlev,  D.  D.  1766. 

1767  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  D,  D.  1794. 

1794  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.  1812. 

1812  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D. 
In  the  year  1770,  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  church  appro- 
priated about  S 1200  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  New- 
Brunswick;  which  as  it  has  always  been  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  that  denomination,  was  lately  converted  into  a  purely  theolo- 
gical seminar}^  It  has  a  board  of  twenty-nine  trustees;  a  pre- 
sident; a  vice-president;  and  one  professor.  The  students  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  children  of  Dutch  emigrants.  The  libra- 
ry is  small,— but  well  selected;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
school  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  now  presides)  is  under  very 
good  regulation. 

There  are  six  colleges  in  Pennsylvania;— Dickenson  College, 
at  Carlisle;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia; 
Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster;  Jefferson  College,  at  Conons- 
burg;  Washington  College,  seven  miles  from  the  same  place; 
and  Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville.  Dickenson  College 
has  an  excellent  central  position.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
fort)'  trustees;  has  a  principal  and  five  pi'ofessors;  a  good  phi- 
losophical apparatus;  a  library  of  about  three  thousand  vo- 
lumes; and  a  revenue  of  considerable  amount,  arising  from  ten 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  §10,666  in  funded  certificates.  It 
has  had  three  presidents,— the  Rev.  John  Nesbit,D.  D.;the  Rev. 
Dr.  Davidson;  and  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.  The 
present  University  of  Pennsylvania  resulted  from  the  incorpo- 
ration (1791)  of  the  old  institution  of  that  name,  with  the  col- 
lege, academy,  and  charitable  schools  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  di- 
voL.  IX.  38 
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vided  into  three  departments, — the  college,  the  medical,  and 
the  grammar  schools;  in  all  of  which  there  are  about  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students, — about  fifty  in  the  first,  five  hundred  in 
the  second,  and  one  hundred  in  the  last.  Its  funds  are  not  so 
extensive  as  they  ought  to  be;  yielding  a  revenue  of  only  about 
2365/.;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  is  on  a  very  good  footing;  and 
the  philosophical  apparatus,  particularly,  is,  without  a  doubt, 
the  most  complete  in  the  United  States.  The  list  of  presidents 
comprises,  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.  D.;  the  Rev.  John  Ew- 
ing,  D.  D.;  John  IVIc  Dowell,  LL.  D.;  the  Rev.  John  An- 
drews, D.  D.:  atidthe  Rev.  Frederick  Beazley,  D.  D.  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  Colleges  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
other;  and  are  very  much  alike  in  every  particular.  The  funds  of 
the  former  are  small; — but  it  has  a  pretty  good  library  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus.  Dr.  John  Macmillan,  was  its  founder;  and 
the  Rev.  John  Watson,  the  Rev.  James  Dunlap,and  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Wylie,  comprise  the  list  of  its  presidents.  Washington 
college  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  §20,000;  and  is  now  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Mathew  Brown.  In  each  of  these 
colleges  the  average  number  of  students  is  about  sixty. 

At  Athens,  in  Ohio,  a  college  has  lately  been  established, 
with  landed  funds  which  already  yield  a  revenue  of  §30,000; 
and  which  are  every  day  growing  more  and  more  productive. 
Its  president  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindly,  an  alumnus  of  Jefferson 
College;  who  already  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  having  under 
him  about  ninety  pupils. 

In  1782,  Washington  College  was  established  at  Chestertown, 
in  Maryland.  It  was  at  first  empowered  to  hold  property 
yielding  6,000/.  a  year,  and  had  granted  to  it  two  years  after- 
wards, a  revenue  of  1250/.,  arising  from  forfeitures  and  mar- 
riage licenses  on  the  eastern  shore.  During  the  same  year,  too, 
St.  John's  College  was  founded  at  Annapolis,  with  the  power  of 
holding  property  worth  9,000/.  a  year,  together  with  a  revenue 
of  1 750/.  arising  from  forfeitures  and  marriage  licenses  on  the 
western.  These  two  institutions  constituted  the  University  of 
Maryland;  but  neither  has  ever  been  well  supplied  with  teach- 
ers or  with  pupils.  In  1785,  the  methodists  established  a  col- 
lege at  Abington,  Herford  county; — but  their  building  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  we  know  not  in  what  year  pi'ecisely.  They  then 
built  an  edifice  in  Baltimore,  and  got  the  institution  pretty  well 
a-going, — when  their  house  was  burned  again;  and  though  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  get  up  a  second  phcenix  college,  the 
undertakingisnowprettymuchatan  end.  There  are,  besides,  two 
colleges  at  Baltimore;  both  of  which  were  chartered, — though 
neither  is  supported, — by  the  state.  St.  Mary's  College  was  es 
tablished,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Jesuits,  by  that  extensive 
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branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Sulpitius;  and,  so  far  as  extensive  building  and  ex- 
tensive advertising  would  go,  no  efforts  were  wanting  to  render 
the  institution  popular.  It  was  enriched  by  liberal  donations  from 
Louisiana,  from  Canada,  and  from  Europe;  and  till  about  1806^ 
its  celebrity  continued  to  increase  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Its  subsequent  declension  has  been  attributed  partly 
to  the  military  despotism  of  its  government, — partly  to  the  re- 
ligious jealousy,  with  which  it  has  been  regarded  by  a  great 
portion  of  the  community, — but  chiefly,  we  believe,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rival  institution  very  near  it.  The  creation  of 
Baltimore  College,  and  the  grant  not  long  since  made  of  S25,00O 
for  the  support  of  common  schools, — are  manifestations  of  a 
liberal  spirit  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  The  Revd. 
Messrs.  Duburg  and  Knox  are  respectively  the  presidents  of 
St.  Mary's  and  Baltimore  Colleges. 

William  and  Mary  College  in  Williamsburgh,  Virginia,  was 
founded  in  1691;  with  a  donation  from  the  English  sovereign 
of  about  2000/.  sterling,  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
a   penny  a  pound   on  certain  quantities  of  tobacco  exported 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland.    Besides  these  funds,  the  Assem- 
bly granted  it  a  duty  on  imported  liquors  and  exported  skins 
and  furs; — so  that,  altogether,  its  annual  revenue,  before  the 
Revolution,  amounted  to  about  3,000/.     It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  president  and  six  professors:  it  has  a  complete  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  quite  a  large  library;  but  the  unsteadi- 
ness with  which  the  institution  has  been  managed — the  exclu- 
sion of  classical  studies — and  the  inconvenience  of  the  college 
edifice,  which  was  only  calculated  for  one  hundred  students,  have 
contributed  to  check  the  progress  of  its  celebrity.     In  1787, 
there  were  but  thirty  students, — all  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  civil  law.     Not  long  since,  however,  the  legis- 
lature made  it  a  liberal  donation;  and  every  exertion  is  now 
made  to  fill  the  chairs  with  able  professors,  and  to  improve  the 
general  economy  of  the  college.     A  Mr.  Boyle,  of  England, 
made  an  appropriation  of  a  considerable  sum,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professorship,  under  the  title  of  Brafferton  Lecture; 
the  object  of  which  was  to  instruct  and  christianise  the  Indians. 
It  never  has  done  much  good. — Hamden  Sidney  College  was 
founded  soon  after  the  war.     Its  funds  have  always  been  small; 
the  number  of  students  never  greater  than  sixty;  and  the  insti- 
tution has  now  become  a  school  of  theology,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Hoge,  aided  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. — Washington  College,  at  Lexington,  origi- 
nated in  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham— who,  at  first, 
carried  his  views  no  farther  thai>  to  erect  an  academy  (or  thee- 
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logical  education;— but  he  succeeded  so  Avell  in  this  attempt 
that  the  legislature  gave  him  a  collegiate  charter  and  very  re- 
spectable endowments.  Washington,  too,  bestowed  upon  it,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  one  hundred  shares  in  the  James 
River  Companv,  which  were  worth  about  7,000/.,  and  a  part  of 
which  has  been  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  and 
the  pm-chase  of  philosophical  apparatus.  The  college  is  very 
pleasantly  situated;— but  its  number  of  students  has  seldom  ex- 
ceeded sixty.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Graham. 

Before  Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia,  legislative 

Provision  had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at 
-exington.  In  1798,  it  was  re-incorporated— and  now  goes 
under  the  high  sounding  title  of  the  Transylvania  Uyiiversity; 
though,  in  fact,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  humble  grammar 
school — of  about  thirty  students.  It  was  liberally  endowed  at 
first,  and  its  revenue  amounts  now  to  §2700.  There  is  a  libra- 
ry of  not  far  from  fifteen  hundred  volumes;  a  philosophical 
apparatus;  and  a  small,  but  neat  and  well  arranged  edifice.  For 
a  longtime  the  institution  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
James  Blithe, — who  has  been  lately  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert H.  Bishop. 

Washington  College,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  in 
Tennessee, — though  destitute  of  funds, — has  served  to  educate 
a  number  of  youths,  in  consequence  of  unusual  assiduity  in  the 
president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doak.  Greenville  College,  in  Greene 
county,  has  some  funds;  and,  under  the  Rev.  Charles  Coffin, 
D.  D.  has  been  considered  as  in  a  flourishing  state.  Congress 
appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  en- 
dowment of  two  seminaries, — one  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
other  in  Knox  county;  neither  of  which,  however,  have  ever 
been  so  useful  as  they  are  rich. 

There  wei'e  no  colleges  in  North  Carolina  so  late  as  the  year 
1789;  when  a  university  was  founded  on  what  is  called  Cha- 
pelhill,  in  Orange  county.  Its  donations  have  been  pretty  li* 
beral;  and  the  legislature  made  it  a  loan  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  erection  of  buildings.  It  has  about  one  hundred 
students,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  (Dr. 
Maxcy),  two  professors,  and  three  tutors.  South  Carolina 
has  outdone  its  sister.  She  has  chartered  fi\'e  colleges, — one 
in  Charleston,  one  at  Winnsborough,  one  at  Cambridge,  one 
near  Beaufort,  and  one  at  Columbia; — the  three  first  of  which, 
however,  are  very  little  superior  to  common  grammar  schools. 

Beaufort  College  has  a  fund  of  about  ^70,000;  and  is  in 
a  flourishing   condition.     It   is   nothing,  however,  to   South 

Carolina  College,  established  by  the  legislature  at  Columbia, 
the  seat  of  government,  in  1 801.  This  has  an  income  of  S6,000 — 
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a  building  which  will  hold  six  hundred  students,  (its  present 
number  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,)  a  good  philosophical  appara- 
tus— and  a  library  of  about  three  thousand  well  selected  vo- 
lumes. The  legislature  of  Georgia  has  made  provision  for  es- 
tablishing a  college  at  Athens,  in  Clark  county,  and  an  acade- 
my in  everj'  count)-,— ail  united  under  the  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia. 

In  the  above  imperfect  sketch,  we  have  purposely  avoided 
giving  a  particular  account  of  the  academies  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  these  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  colleges;  and  we  were  unwil- 
ling to  protract  ovir  article  with  a  separate  description  of  them 
all.  We  have  purposely  abstained,  also,  from  drawing  the 
many  conclusions  which  are  ob\iously  deducible  from  the  facts 
we  allege, — but  which  it  is  as  well  perhaps,  to  leave  every 
reader  to  draw  for  himself. 

Art.  IV. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology^ 
being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  those  Sciences^  and  de- 
signed for  the  Use  of  Pupils^  for  Persons  attending  Lectures 
On  these  Subjects^  and  as  a  Companion  for  Travellers  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Illustrated  by  six  Plates.  By 
Prrker  Cleaveland,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Lecturer  in  Chpnistry  and  Mineralogy  in 
Bowdoin  College,  &c.&c.     Boston,  1816.  Large  8vo.  pp.  668. 

pROFESSOR  CLEAVELAND^S  book,  is  one  of  those 
-■-  solid  and  judicious  compilations  that  increase  the  mass  of 
useful  knowledge  among  us,  and  promise  to  add  to  the  best  part 
of  our  literary  reputation.  It  deserves  therefore  to  be  made 
extensively  known.  We  shall  detail  the  plan  and  arrangement 
he  has  adopted;  afford  some  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  executed  it;  and  then  proceed  to  such  remarks  upon  the 
book  as  may  tend  to  improve  a  future  edition,  and  to  operate 
in  the  mean  while  as  cautions  respecting  some  dubious  doctrines 
which  the  professor  appears  to  adopt  implicitly.  This  is  ne- 
cessar}%  because,  however  we  may  differ  from  the  respectable 
author  of  this  compilation,  we  still  hope  to  see  it  adopted  among 
us  as  an  indispensable  part  of  every  mineralogical  library-;  and 
in  the  hands  of  every  student.  It  is  extremely  gratifj  ing  to 
see  this  very  useful  study  likely  to  become  fashionable;  for  the 
United  States  will  never  know  the  extent  of  their  own  resources 
till  they  become  acquainted  with  the  mineral  riches  of  the  countrj', 
as  well  as  the  vegetables  that  grow  on  its  surface.  In  England, 
as  it  should  appear  from  the  latest  novels,  the  well  educated 
females  of  that  country-,  have  their  cabinets  and  collections; 
nor  indeed  can  a  more  beautiful  trifle  be  well  imagined  than  a 
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well  chosen  collection  of  mineralogical  specimens  of  the  size 
commonly  put  up  for  that  purpose. 

The  work  before  us  commences  with  some  definitions  and  pre- 
liminary observations,  and  proceeds  to  the  Properties  of  Minerals; 
viz.  the  characters  of  their  crystals  and  crystallography — their 
physical  or  external  characters — and  their  chymical  charac- 
ters. It  then  proceeds  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  mine- 
rals into  classes,  orders,  species,  and  varieties — an  examination  of 
the  Wernerian  arrangement,  by  physical  characters,  excluding 
chymical  composition  and  crystallization — and  the  arrangement 
dependent  on  chymical  analysis,  with  remarks  on  the  utility  and 
imperfections  of  each  mode  of  arrangement.  Thus,  whatever 
may  be  the  intentions  or  professions  of  the  Wernerian  school, 
it  is  obvious,  that  its  admirers  are  compelled  to  resort  to  chy- 
mistry,  and  to  intermix  perpetually, — more  especially  in  the 
arrangement  of  ores, — the  chymical  constituents  of  the  mine- 
ral, with  its  external  characters:  the  same  observation  applies 
to  the  saline  minerals;  nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  remarking  the 
awkwardness  of  that  arrangement,  which,  from  dissimilarity  of 
external  appearance,  will  separate  minerals  so  very  nearly 
alike  in  their  constituent  parts,  as  apatite  and  spargelstein-^gyp- 
sum  and  silenite,  &c.  Indeed  one  very  useful  view  in  which 
mineralogy  may  be  contemplated,  is  as  the  short  hand  of  chy- 
mistry.  On  the  other  hand,  minerals  nearly  alike  in  their  chy- 
mical composition,  differ  so  widely  in  their  external  characters, 
that  if  chymistry  must  be  depended  on  as  the  foundation  of 
mineralogy,  no  minerals  can  be  named  or  classed,  till  three  or 
four  good  chymists  have  analyzed  them;  and  even  though  chy- 
mical analysis  maij  place  them  together,  they  will  nevertheless 
appear  to  the  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  feeling,  as  quite  different 
substances.  And  why  should  we  not  trust  our  usual  senses, 
as  well  as  the  laboratory  of  a  chymist? 

These  considerations  lead  on  the  Professor  to  the  system  of 
the  Abbe  Hauy. 

'  It  must  be  obvious  (says  he)  from  the  preceding  observations, 
that,  until  the  analysis  of  earthy  minerals  becomes  more  decisive, 
some  other  mode  or  modes  must  be  employed  for  determining  the 
species.  But,  whatever  these  modes  may  be,  they  ought  to  em- 
ploy those  characters  only,  which  depend  on  the  nature  or  true 
composition  of  minerals.  In  many  cases  of  crystallized  minerals  the 
species  may  be  determined  by  the  form  of  the  integrant  particles; 
for  these  forms  undoubtedly  depend  on  the  elementary  particles  or 
true  composition.  It  is  the  adoption  and  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples just  stated,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  trails  of  the  system 
of  Mineralogy  by  the  Abbe  Hauy.  This  principle  and  its  applica- 
tion require  a  more  particular  illustration. 

'  In  the  section  on  Crystallization  (24)  we  have  already  defined 
an  integrant  particle;  and  shown  in  what  manner  its  form  may  fre- 
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quently  be  ascertained  by  mechanical  division  (44).  It  was  there 
remarked,  that  it  is  known  from  observation,  that,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  of  minerals,  each  species  has  integrant  particles  of  a 
form  peculiar  to  itself  (50).  But  it  must  be  distinctly  noticed,  that, 
in  some  instances,  different  species  do  certainly  possess  integrant 
particles  of  precisely  the  same  form  and  relative  dimensions,  al- 
though differing  in  other  properties. 

'  It  may,  however,  undoubtedly  be  assumed  as  a  universal  pris- 
diple,  that  every  species  of  minerals  has  integrant  particles,  whose 
true  composition  is  peculiar  to  that  species.  In  other  words,  no 
two  really  distinct  species  of  minerals  can  be  found,  whose  inte- 
grant particles  exhibit  the  same  form  and  agree  in  their  composi- 
tion; for,  if  their  forms  be  the  same,  their  composition  and  many  of 
their  physical  properties  will  differ. 

'  It  hence  appears,  that  an  integrant  particle  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom corresponds  to  an  individual  among  animals,  or  vegetables. 
As  each  plant,  abstracted  from  its  individual  qualities,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  plants,  belonging  to  the  same  species,  and  of 
the  species  itself,  so  an  integrant  particle  represents  the  species,  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  integrant  particles  of  the  same  species  pos- 
sess the  same  composition,  the  same  form  and  other  physical  pro- 
perties; and  an  aggregate  of  these  particles,  whether  it  be  crystal- 
lized or  amorphous,would  exhibit  the  mineral  in  a  pure  state,  and 
possessing  all  the  essential  properties,  which  belong  to  that 
species. 

'  We  therefore  conclude,  that,  in  cases,  where  the  results  of  chy- 
mical  analysis  are  not  satisfactory,  the  form  and  some  other  physi- 
cal properties,  which  are  essential  to  the  integrant  particles,  may 
furnish  us  with  specific  characters,  on  which  very  great  reliance 
may  be  placed  in  determining  that  composition,  which  characteri- 
zes the  species.  Indeed  the  history  of  the  Arragonite  justifies  us  in 
saying,  that  such  irreconcilable  differences  of  structure  and  other 
important  properties  may  exist  between  two  minerals,  whose  com- 
position, in  the  present  state  of  analysis,  appears  to  be  the  same, 
as  to  render  it  proper  to  suspend  a  decision  in  regard  to  such  mi- 
nerals. 

'  The  preceding  view  of  the  nature.,  or  properties  of  the  integrant 
particle  does  not,  perhaps,  differ  from  that,  given  by  the  Abbe 
Hauy  in  his  Treatise  on  Mineralogy.  But  althougli  he  admits, 
that  it  belongs  to  chymical  analysis  to  establish  the  basis  of  ar- 
rangement, yet,  in  determining  the  species,  he  appears  to  be  go- 
verned chiefly  by  the  form  of  the  integrant  particles,  except  in 
those  cases,  where  different  species  have  integrant  particles  of  the 
same  form.  Hence  he  defines  a  species,  a  collection  of  bodies^ 
•whose  integrant  particles  are  alike.,  and  comfiosed  of  the  same 
firincifiles.,  united  in  the  same  fiorfiortions.  The  latter  clause  of  the 
definition  he  adds  for  the  purpose  of  including  those  cases,  in 
which  integrant  particles  of  different  species  have  the  same  form.' 
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To  this  system  of  Hauy,  Professor  Cleaveland  objects,  that, 
*  The  form  of  the  integrant  particle  is  indeed  dependent  on  the 
true  composition  of  the  mineral,  and  is  unquestionably,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  very  important  character  to  indicate  what  is  essential  to 
that  composition.  But  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  some  species, 
really  distinct,  have  integrant  particles  of  precisely  the  same  form, 
proves  that  the  character,  derived  from  the  form  of  the  integrant 
particle,  being  less  general,  ought  to  be  subordinate  in  the  true 
composition.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  the  form  of  the  integrant 
particles  can  never  be  adopted,  as  a  universal  standard,  for  esta- 
blishing the  species  among  minerals. 

'  Further,  it  is  by  no  means  evident,  that  certain  minerals,  which 
have  never  been  seen  crystallized,  do  not  constitute  really  distinct 
species,  and  are  in  fact  only  a  mixture  of  several  species.  We  have 
remarked,  that  every  species  has  integrant  particles,  whose  com- 
position, and  very  frequently,  whose  form  and  some  other  physical 
properties,  are  peculiar  to  that  species,  and  would,  if  well  under- 
stood, distinguish  it  from  «vcry  other  species.  But,  would  not  the 
integrant  particles  of  a  mineral  remain  the  same  in  their  real  na- 
ture, whether  regularly  arranged  in  a  crystal,  or  collected  into  an 
amorphous  mass?  In  order  that  minerals  may  crystallize,  they 
must  be  placed  in  certain|circumstances,  favourable  to  this  process. 
Now  we  find  some  minerals  have  crystallized  much  less  fre- 
quently than  others.  And  where  is  the  inconsistency  in  supposing, 
that  some  species  of  minerals  seldom  or  never  crystallize?  We 
do  not  indeed  know  all  the  circumstances,  under  which  minerals 
were  placed  at  the  time  of  their  formation;  but  is  it  not  perfectly 
consistent  to  believe,  that  the  presence  of  certain  earths,  not  essen- 
tial to  the  species,  may,  by  their  counteracting  affinities,  prevent 
crystallizationf  This  we  know  to  be  sometimes  the  case  in  mix- 
tures of  certain  salts.  It  is  true,  the  number  of  supposed  species, 
which  has  never  been  seen  crystallized,  is  indeed  small.  But,  if 
they  are  really  distinct  species,  their  claims  to  that  rank  ought  to 
be  asserted,  although  they  have  never  been  permitted  to  delight 
our  eyes  by  their  regularity  of  form.' 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  the  principles  which  he  has  adopt- 
ed for  his  own  arrangement  in  the  present  work;  acknowledging 
genera,  orders,  classes,  species,  subspecies,  varieties,  and  subva- 
rieties. 

'  It  may  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  the  principles,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  for  a  scientific  arrangement  of  minerals, 
and  to  make  some  additional  remarks  on  the  subject. 

'  1 .  The  true  composition  of  minerals  is  the  only  sure  criterion 
for  determining  the  species,  and  when  known,  should  be  employed 
in  all  cases, 

<  2.  When  the  composition  of  minerals  is  entirely  unknown,  or 
but  imperfectly  understood,  other  characters,  depending  more  or 
le^is  on  the  composition,  must  be  employed.     Of  these  the  more 
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important  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  crystalline  form  and 
iitriicture;  the  latter  of  which  may  be  extended  to  foliated  masses, 
not  possessed  of  a  regular  form;  for  these  often  easily  yield  to  me» 
chanical  division.  Indeed  a  careful  attention  to  crystalline  charac- 
ters may  sometimes  remove  apparent  difficulties  in  the  results  of 
analysis.* 

'  3.  The  form  of  the  integrant  particle  may  often  be  employed 
with  great  advantage;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon  with 
certainty,  because  the  same  form  is  sometimescommon  to  different 
species;  and  hence,  if  two  minerals  are  found  to  have  integrant  par- 
ticles of  the  same  form,  the  other  properties  of  these  minerals, 
examined  in  a  state  of  purity,  must  agree,  in  order  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two  substances.' 

'  4.  When  minerals,  whose  ingredients  are  capable  of  combin- 
ing in  various  proportions,  are  crystallized,  the  form  of  the  inte- 
grant particle  may  be  of  great  use  in  limiting  the  species.' 

'  5.  The  form  of  the  integrant  particle,  and  the  primitive  form 
of  crystals  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to  distinguish  what 
ingredients,  found  in  a  mineral,  are  unessential  to  the  species;  for 
whatever  can  be  added  to  a  mineral,  or  taken  from  it,  without  af- 
fecting these  forms,  may  be  considered  foreign  or  not  essential. 
The  siliceous  carbonate  of  lime  (calcareous  sandstone  of  Fontain- 
bleau)  affords  a  striking  instance  of  a  mineral  greatly  contaminated 
by  a  foreign  substance,  without  affecting  the  form  of  the  integrant 
particle.' 

'  6.  When  analysis  is  wanting,  much  benefit  may  be  obtained 
from  the  primitive  forms  of  crystals  in  establishing  the  species;  for 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  when  two  or  more  crystals,  belonging 
to  different  species,  have  the  same  primitive  form,  their  other  phy- 
sical characters  are,  in  general,  strikingly  different;  as  in  the  case 
of  spinelle  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Indeed  the  primitive  form 
may,  in  many  instances,  be  employed  instead  of  that  of  the  inte- 
grant particles.' 

'  7.  The  structure  and  actual  forms  of  secondary  crystals  are  also 
important,  provided  the  various  angles  of  the  crystal  be  accurately 
measured.' 

<  8.  When  all  assistance  from  analysis  or  the  crystalline  form  is 
denied,  the  species  must  be  determined  by  a  well  chosen  aggre- 
gate of  those  external  characters,  such  as  structure,  fracture, 
hardness,  Sec.  which  depend  most  intimately  on  the  nature  of  the 
mineral.  It  is  however  to  be  understood,  that  in  all  cases,  where 
the  composition  is  unknown,  the  species  are  to  be  considered  pro- 
visional, till  the  progress  of  chymistry  shall  enable  us  to  re-exa- 
mine them.' 

'  The  number  of  species,  whose  composition  is  not  well  known, 
even  if  it  were  greater  than  it  is,  ought  not  to  be  offered  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  principles,  we  have  just  stated,  for  establishing  the  spe- 
cies.    An  objection  of  this  kind  would  be  saying,  that,  bccaiise  we 
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have  not  sufficient  light  on  every  object,  it  should  be  rejected  in 
cases,  where  it  shines  with  the  greatest  clearness.  Neither  can 
any  difficulty  or  confusion  arise  from  adopting  a  method  somewhat 
mixed,  depending  in  different  parts  on  different  principles.  For 
so  far,  as  the  method  is  mixed,  it  arises  from  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  true  composition  of  certain  minerals;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  provisional  species  will  gradually  disappear, 
either  by  becoming  well  established,  or  by  being  associated  with 
other  species.' 

'  The  preceding  principles,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  us  to  limit 
and  determine  every  species  of  simple  minerals  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy, as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  permit.' 

On  the  nomenclature  and  synonime  of  minerals,  the  author 
makes  those  remarks  which  every  mineralogist  is  driven  to 
make.  It  forms,  indeed,  an  obstacle  of  no  common  magnitude  to 
the  acquirement  of  mineralogical  knowdedge;  and  how  the  evil 
is  to  be  remediedby  the  daily  addition  of  new  designations  to  an- 
cient substances,  we  know  not.  It  appears  to  us,  that  Hauy  and  his 
followers  have  much  to  answer  for  on  this  ground: — they  have 
burthened  us  with  hard  names  from  the  Greek  Lexicons  of  Ste>- 
phcns,  Hederic,  or  Schrevelius,  which  have  no  affinity  whatever 
to  the  substances  they  are  meant  to  designate.  To  us,  this 
eternal  resort  to  the  Greek  language — rthis  untimely  submission 
to  Horace's  rule  si  Grceco  fonte  cadant — appears  an  attempt  to 
exclude  the  mass  of  the  people  from  useful  knoAvledge,  by  need- 
lessly complicating  it  with  useless  learning:  it  is  like  denying 
the  cup  to  the  lait\-:  it  reminds  us  of  the  pedantry  of  poets  and 
painters,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  aman  of  sense  has  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  burthen  his  memory  with  school-boy  recollections  of 
heathen  mythology.  It  inscribes  on  the  porch  of  mineralogy,  pro- 
cul,o!  procul,  este  profani.  The  uncouth  names  of  Werner  and  his 
disciples;  his  rock-cork,  his  rock-milk,  his  rock-butter,  or  even 
goensikoethiges  silver;  is  better  than  the  eurites,  the  psamenites, 
the  phullades,  the  telesies,  the  amphiboles,  the  pyroxenes,  the 
amphigenes,  thezyloides,  &c.  of  the  French  school. 

Perhaps  it  is  yet  too  early  to  institute  a  characteristic  nomen- 
clature, until  we  have  fixed  the  system  on  which  the  characters 
shall  be  founded.  But  when  we  have  a  name  tolerabl}^  charac- 
teristic,— as  the  Fish-eye  stone  for  instance, — v/hy  need  v^^e  the 
apophyllite  and  the  icthyopthalmite  into  the  bargain?  Werner 
has  named  the  scapolite;  how  much  is  added  to  our  knowledge 
when  Hauy  calls  this  paranthine,  or  M^hen  some  other  mineral- 
ogist in  a  complimentary  humour,  calls  it  white  Wernerite?  Is  not 
axe-stone  as  good  as  axinite  or  thummerstone?  But  pages  might 
be  filled  Avith  similar  observations  on  similar  instances.  We 
are  aware  of  the  objection,  that  the  learned  should  have  some 
common  language  to  supply  their  nomenclature;  but  when 
•  names  are  really  descriptive,  they  can  easily  be  translated  from 
one  modern  into  another  modern  language.     No  difficulty  oc- 
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curs  to  a  chptiist,  because  what  the  Enghsh  call  muriat  of  Soda, 
the  French  call  muriate  de  Soude.  We  wish  all  useful  know- 
ledge to  be  extended;  to  be  made  common;  and  when  a  man  is 
earnest  in  search  of  the  knowledge  of  things,  we  greatly  object 
o  any  system,  which  shall  deter  him,  by  rendering  necessary  the 
mere  knowledge  of  words.  What  is  called  learning,  is  very  use- 
ful; but  it  ought  not  to  be  made  absolutely  necessary  to  science; 
which,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  we  lock  up  in  a  chest,  and  appoint 
a  greek  professor  to  keep  the  key. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  with  the  work  before  us.  Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland,  from  page  87  to  page  101,  gives  us  a  tabular 
view  of  minerals,  under  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  he 
has  adopted;  which  is  better  and  more  useful  than  the  mineral- 
ogical  tables  generally  published  in  works  of  this  description, 
from  the  marginal  notices  of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the 
general  composition  of  the  minerals  so  classed.  His  arrangement 
is,  upon  the  whole,  as  good  as,  if  not  better  tlian,  any  precedent 
one.  If  we  were  to  make  any  exception,  it  should  be  the  chy- 
mical  classification  of  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Cambridge,  in  England. 

In  his  descriptions  of  particular  minerals,  our  author  gives 
us  the  usual  external  characters;  part  of  the  crystalline  cha- 
racters; the  chymical  characters  when  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained; their  geognostic  and  geographic  situations  and  locali- 
ties; with  notices  of  those  places  within  the  United  States 
where  the  respective  minerals  are  to  be  found.  In  this  respect, 
he  has  resorted'  to,  and  has  been  assisted  by,  able  men  among 
us;  and  it  gives  his  book  a  decided  character  of  interest,  as 
being  more  peculiarly  the  mineralogy  of  the  United  States. 
This  circumstance  alone,  were  there  no  other,  would  recom- 
mend it  strongly  to  American  mineralogists.  But  it  has  still 
other  recommendations:- — it  is  a  laborious,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
a  judicious  compilation  fr®m  the  best  of  the  foreign  mineralo- 
gists,— Hauy,  Brongniart,  and  Jameson;  and  it  will  go  near  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  editions  he  uses  of 
the  authors  referred  to. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Professor  Cleaveland  has 
given  his  readers  part  of  the  crystalline  characters.  In  the  pre- 
face, p.  vii.  he  observes, —     " 

'  But  as  the  limits  assigned  to  this  volume  would  not  permit  a 
particular  notice  of  all  the  secondary  forms  of  crystals,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  those  general  views  of  the  primitive  form  and 
structure  of  the  crystals  under  each  species,  which  may  enable 
the  student  to  refer  the  various  secondary  forms  to  their  proper 
nucleus.  In  addition  to  this,  the  most  common  secondary  forms, 
and  sometimes  those  which  are  most  rare,  or  most  complex  in 
their  structure,  are  particularly  described,  and  often  explained  by 
the  assistance  of  diagrams.  It  is  extremely  important  to  possess 
correct  general  ideas  of  the  form  and  structure  of  \\\q  iierfect 
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crystals  of  each  species,  for  without  such  knowledge,  it  would  often 
be  impossible  to  recognise  those  forms  which  are  incomplete  or 
irregular  in  regard  to  the  number  and  extent  of  their  faces,'  &c. 

To  this  plan  we  object;  1st.  That  the  primitive  form  cannot 
be  distinguished  in  more  than  a  dozen  cases  wathin  the  whole 
compass  of  mineralogy,  without  the  instruments  and  skill  of  a 
lapidar)-; — 2dly,  That  the  primitive  form  is  not  always  the 
same  in  minerals,  usually  classed  under  the  same  order,  genus, 
and  species; — 3dly,  That  the  study  of  Hauy's  diagrams  and 
wooden  crystals  to  show  how  a  secondary  form  may  possibly 
arise  from  additions,  accretions,  detractions,  and  compressions, 
would  be  a  study  of  itself,  enough  to  absorb  exclusively  too 
large  a  portion  of  time,  even  if  it  xvere  true  and  well- 
founded; — but,  4thly,  That  the  growth  of  crystals,  and  the 
forms  they  assume,  are  governed  by  laws  of  compression  and 
attraction  perfectly  different  from  any  assigned  by  Hauy. 
M.  Methuon  has  shown  this,  in  a  way  that  goes  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  ver\'  ground-work  of  the  Abbe's  theoiy.  It 
would  be  a  much  lighter  task  to  learn  by  rote,  all  the  different 
chrystalline  appearances  of  a  mineral  as  they  actually  occur  in 
natural  situations,  than  to  depend  on  diagrams,  founded  on  a 
theory  not  only  unsupported  by  sufficient  facts,  but  contra- 
dicted by  the  latest  observations. 

We  object  to  Professor  Cleaveland's  method  in  this  respect, 
that  the  primitive  forms  of  crystals  are  not  of  the  greatest, 
but  of  the  least,  practical  importance  to  a  mineralogist;  not 
merely  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  from  the  scarcity  of 
well  chrystallized  minerals,  and  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the 
primitive  crystal;  but  from  the  reluctance  also  which  a  mi- 
neralogist would  have  to  sacrifice  a  fine  specimen  for  the  de- 
tection of  its  nucleus,  when  a  chvmical  analysis  of  the  dust  or 
fragments  would  be  so  much  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory. 
Hence,  rvithout  rejecting-  chrystallization,  more  than  any  other 
feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  a  mineral, — well  knowing  how 
often  it  aids  in  determining  the  character, — we  are  not  inclined 
to  lay  so  much  stress  as  our  author  does,  upon  the  real  or  sup- 
posed primitive  chrystal.  It  cannot,  besides,  be  applied  to  one 
specimen  in  five  hundred  of  actual  collections;  which,  unless 
collected  by  some  disciple  of  Hauy  or  Bounion,  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  the  science  of  crystallography,  consist  at  least 
in  that  proportion  of  minerals  amorphous  or  imperfectly  crys- 
tallized. Neither  is  this  attention  to  the  primitive  form  of  a 
crystal  likely  to  be  paid  in  practice.  We  want  to  discover  in 
a  country  we  are  exploring,  gypsum,  or  limestone.  We  are 
told,  that  the  primitive  form  of  gypsum  is  a  foursided  prism, 
whose  bases  are  parallelograms  with  angles  of  113  deg.  8  m.in. 
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and  66  deg.  52min.,the  sides  of  the  base  and  the  height  of  the 
prism  as  the  numbers  12,  13,  32.  Of  limestone  we  are  told, 
that  it  is  a  rhomb  with  two  acute  angles,  78  deg.  28  min.;  and 
two  obtuse  angles,  101  deg.  32  min.  The  faces  of  this  rhomb 
are  inclined  to  each  other  at  right  angles  of  75  degrees  31 
minutes,  and  104  degrees  42  minutes.  Let  any  practical 
man  apply  these  measurements  to  the  t/siial  varieties  of  plais- 
ter  of  paris  and  limestone;  and  say  whether  they  can  aid  him 
in  any  manner,  to  detect  the  oliject  of  his  pursuit?  Will  not 
a  drop  of  acid  and  the  thumb  nail  answer  the  purpose  quicker 
and  better?  This  very  ingenious,  but  too  theoretical  system  of 
Hauy  and  his  followers,  reminds  us  of  the  playful  objections 
of  Siinpltcius  to  the  philosophical  theories  of  his  day.  A  man 
says  he,  meets  another  in  a  lane;  and  wishes  to  inquire  whether 
a  friend  of  his  has  lately  passed  that  way.  Must  he  say, 
'  Friend,  have  you  met  a  man  lately  going  down  the  road?'  No; 
he  should  address  him  in  the  language  of  philosophy,— '  Animal, 
rational,  risible,  two  legged,  and  without  feathers,  five  feet 
eight  inches  high,  have  you  lately  met,  during  your  peripatetic 
excursion,  another  animal,  rational,  risible,  two-legged,  and 
without  feathers,  six  feet  high?  For  practical  purposes,  a 
small  vial  of  acid,  and  a  blowpipe,  are  of  far  more  value  than  a 
goniometer,  especially  in  this  countr}^;  where,  we  want  travel- 
ling, exploring  mineralogists,  rather  than  closet  collectors  of 
rare  specimens, and  profound  crystallognosts.  Professor  Cleave- 
land,  however,  has  only  followed  the  authors  he  has  consulted; 
and,  right  or  wrong,  he  has  the  greater  number  of  mineralo- 
gists on  his  side;  for  the  French  philosophers,  in  mineralogy, 
as  in  chymistry,  have  their  own  school,  and  their  own  propa- 
gandists. Our  objections  are  more  to  the  system  adopted,  than 
to  the  professor  for  adopting  it. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  make  remarks  upon  the  different 
minerals  the  author  has  described;  but  a  few  observations 
have  struck  us,  here  and  there,  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice  in 
case  of  future  editions. 

P.  127.  The  sulphat  of  strontian,  said  to  be  found  near 
Frankstown,  has  never  been  authenticated  as  to  its  locality. 
Dr.  Muhlenburg  xvas  told^  it  came  from  there:  the  locality 
we  suspect  is  made  on  his  authority;  but  it  has  not  been  con- 
firmed 

P.  129.  Mr.  Farrady  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  have  latelv  given 
an  account  of  native  lime  sent  to  them  from  the  south  of  Santa 
Gonda,  near  the  road  to  Pisa.  Lime  82,42.  Silex  10,57. 
Iron  2,82.     Alumina  1,34.     Loss  2,86.     Ann.  of  Philos. 

P.  172.  Magnesian  limestone,  is  said  on  the  authority  of 
Smiths  on  Tenant,  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation  when  calcined. 
Later   experiments  in   England,   and   in   Pennsylvania,  have 
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shown,  that  its  mjurious  properties  were  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  quantity  used,  than  to  the  quality  of  the  hme.  It  can- 
not be  used  so  freely  as  the  common  hme.  Almost  all  primi- 
tive lime  stones,  keeping  company  with  magnesian  rocks,  con- 
tain magnesia. 

The  article.  Basalt,  p  278,  is  drawn  up  with  great  care;  but 
it  seems  to  us  strange  to  say,  that  this  mineral  is  never  crys- 
tallized! Is  not  all  calumnar  basalt  crystallized?  Is  there 
more  anomaly  in  the  sides  of  a  crystallized  column  of  basalt, 
than  in  a  cr\'stal  of  carbonat  of  lime?  What  definition  of  crys- 
tallization will  exclude  either  the  prismatic  column,  or  its  ar- 
ticulations? Basalt  is  said  to  be  usually  incumbent  on  other 
rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  slate,  &c.  We  apprehend  that 
it  seldom  covers  immechately  primitive  formations;  and  if  the 
floetz  trap  should  be  basaltic,  as  the  French  and  Italian  mi- 
neralogists contend  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  it  is  often 
the  exterior  covering  of  very  recent  formations.  The  author 
before  us  says,  that  basalt  probably  never  rests  upon  lava.  The 
question  is  not  settled  whether  basalt  be  not  a  lava. 

P.  286.  '  Basalt  sometimes  contains  organic  remains,  both  of 
animals  and  vegetables.'  This  assertion  will  be  true  or  untrue, 
according  to  the  substance  called  basalt.  In  the  argument 
where  it  is  placed,  it  amounts  to  a  petitio  principii;  for  it  is  not 
yet  settled  that  the  secondary  trap  of  the  Wernerians  is  not  a 
basalt.  '  The  analysis  of  basalt  shows  it  contains  water,  which 
lavas  do  not.'  Now  as  lavas,  like  basalt,  contain  pyroxene,  ido- 
crase,  leucite,  titanite,  zeolyte,  &c.  they  certainly  contain  water 
with  respect  to  these  crystallized  substances.  We  do  not,  at 
present,  recollect  the  comparative  analysis  of  basalt  and  lava, 
on  which  this  assertion  is  founded;  tor  to  prove  it,  the  experi- 
ments should  be  purposely  made.  Many  other  remarks  oc- 
cur on  this  interesting  view  taken  by  Professor  Cleaveland,  of 
the  probable  origin  of  basalt,  whether  neptunian  or  plutoiiian. 
He  inclines  to  the  former;  or  rather,  adopts  the  neptunian  ori- 
gin of  this  substance.  But  he  does  not  mention  two  facts  that 
appear  to  us  decidedly  to  overthrow  the  neptunian  theory: 
1.  That  whenever  basalt  cuts  through  a  coal  formation,  or 
forms  a  dyke  in  it,  the  coal  immediately  contiguous,  is  ac- 
tually burnt — decomposed  by  fire.  2.  Cordier  has  lately  shown, 
that  when  coarsely  powdered,  the  fragments  of  basalt  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  lava;  that  in  short,  the  one  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  other;  the  same  substances  being  found 
in  both. 

P.  330.  Amianthoide.  The  termination  oidis  so  very  indis- 
tinct, that  its  use  is  greatly  objectionable.  What  is  amianthoide? 
Something  like  unto  amianth.     We  suspect  this  to  be  the  sub- 
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stance  found  in  the  gneiss  at  the  end  of  the  Schuylkill  canal 
near  Philadelphia. 

P.  333.  Coccolite.  The  substance  so  called  from  Lake 
Champlain,  is  so  very  different  from  the  common  coccolite  of 
Europe,  that  it  must  be  analyzed  before  it  can  be  classed.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  it  is  in  granular  concretions; — ^there  must 
be  some  chymical  relationship.  The  coccolite  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  is  much  more  like  garnet;  judging  from  its  appearance 
merely.  The  term  coccolite  is  not  characteristic;  as  a  vast  va- 
riety of  minerals  are  found  in  granular  concretions. 

P.  349.  A  stone  extremely  similar  to  the  verd  antique,  has 
been  found  near  Haddam,  in  Connecticut;  and  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  this  beautiful  marble.  Indeed,  many  substitutes 
might  be  found  by  exploring  serpentine  regions.  Perhaps  the 
serpentine  marble  of  Milford  Hills,  mentioned. by  Professor 
Cleaveland,  may  be  the  same  with  the  slabs  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

P.  359.  '  Argillaceous  minerals.  These  substances  never 
exhibit  crystals,  nor  even  possess  a  crystalline  structure.'  The 
hardest  and  most  perfect  crvstals  that  are  to  be  found — the 
diamond  excepted, — such  as  the  sapphire,  the  spinelle,  the  ada- 
mantine spar,  the  diaspore,  &C(.  are  composed  chiefly  of  argil- 
laceous earth. 

P.  368.  Kaolin:  this  mineral  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia;  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer  of 
porcelain.  So  does  fine  clay,  whether  for  the  finer  kinds  of  pot- 
tery, or  the  glass-work  crucibles,  in  various  places  along  the  ri- 
ver Delaware,  from  Burlington  to  Newcastle. 

P.  407.  It  were  to  be  wished  the  Professor  had  not  only 
borrowed  fronti  Jameson,  the  indications  of  coal  strata,  but 
distinguished  as  Jameson  ought  to  have  done,  between  the 
smokeless  anthracite,  and  the  bituminous  coal,  which  are  found 
in  very  different  geological  situations.  The  former  is  usually 
an  inhabitant  of  transition, — the  latter  of  floetz  or  secondaiy 
regions.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  to  the  east  of  the  north 
east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  in  transition  country,  and 
is  anthracite:  the  bituminous  coal  is  on  the  west  and  to  the 
west  of  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna;  and  thence  indefinite- 
ly down  the  Ohio  and  on  its  stream,  in  the  great  Mississippi 
basin. 

P.  411.  '  Coal  has  been  used  with  success  in  baking  stone- 
ware, but  neither  coal  nor  coke  has  hitherto  been  employed  in 
baking  porcelain. — Brongniart.'  This  is  a  mistake;  it  is  com- 
monly so  employed  in  England. 

Pp.  504,  505.  Earthy  phosphat  of  iron:  green  iron  earth. 
The  blue  and  green  iron  earth  of  the  Jerseys,  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  phosphat  of  iron;  for  on  being  dissolved  ni  nitric  acid, 
neither  nitrat  or  acetat  of  lead,  produce  a  phosphat  of  lead. 
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These  earths  appear  to  be  hydrats  of  iron  merely.     The  crys- 
tallized green  iron  earth  of  that  state,  is  a  beautiful  mineral. 

P.  508.  Chromated  iron.  Add,  about  a  mile  from  the  Fox 
Chace,  on  the  old  Chester  road,  fourteen  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  on  the  tract  called  Soldier's  Delight,  at  the  back  of 
Roysterstown,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Baltimore. 

These  remarks  on  the  minerals  described,  might  be  greatly 
extended;  but  more  on  the  subject  would  be  out  of  place  here; 
and  we  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  last  part  of  Professor  Cleave- 
land's work, — his  introduction  to  the  study  of  geology. 

In  this  part,  he  presents  the  reader,  in  a  plain  and  sum- 
mary, but  clear  and  condensed  manner,  with  the  general  facts 
ascertained  by  geologists.  He  gives  us,  Jii'st^  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  rocks  into  primitive  and  secondary;  and,  then,  Werner's 
arrangement  into  primitive,  transition,  and  floetz,  or  secondary. 
He  furnishes  us,  also,  with  a  brief  view  of  the  Wernerian,  or 
Neptunian,  and  of  the  Huttonian,  or  Plutonian,  theory  of  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  actual  arrangement  and  pheno- 
mena;— the  general  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  veins; — the 
Wernerian  arrangement  of  rocks;  and  a  description  of  them  ac- 
cording to  that  arrangement.  All  this  is  neatly  and  concisely 
done.  The  great  objection  to  it,  is,  that  it  is  too  concise;  though 
if  considered  as  a  mere  appendix  to  a  treatise  on  mineralogy,  it 
is  perhaps  long  enough.  What  is  done  in  this  respect  by  Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland,  is  done  rvell;  and  it  may  not  be  impossible 
that  this  circumstance  induces  us  to  wish  it  were  more  extend- 
ed. In  some  parts,  indeed,  we  do  not  altogether  coincide  with 
him;  but  we  have  no  pretensions  to  assert,  that  the  mistake  is 
on  his  side.  In  the  arrangement  of  rocks,  for  instance,  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  the  French  geologists,  seems  to  reject  the  transi- 
tion class;  though  the  psammites  of  the  French  geognosts  are 
really  transition  rocks.  Werner,  w  ho  has  applied  his  very  ac- 
curate observations  on  the  Hartz  mountains  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  has  perhaps  unnecessarily  burthened  the  valuable  infor- 
mation he  has  presented  to  us,  with  names  that  imply  a  theory 
such  as  transition.  But  the  distinction  he  means  to  insist  on 
by  this  name,  cettainly  exists  in  nature. 

Are  there  not  two  great  classes  of  rocks, — one,  whose  lead- 
ing character  is,  that  the  rocks  comprised  in  it,  are  distinctly  in- 
clined— another,  whose  character  is,  that  they  are  comparative- 
ly, level  and  horizontal;  floated,  floetz?  These  are  facts,  in- 
volving no  theory.  The  primitive  and  transition  of  Werner, 
will  be  included  in  the  first  class — the  secondary  in  the  other. 
But  it  is  rudeniable,  that  among  the  inclined  rocks,  the  more 
recent  are  manifestly  formed  of  the  debris  of  those  that  pre- 
ceded.    These  are  Werner's  transition  rocks.     As  to  the  two 
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theories,  neither  will  suffice  alone.  The  neptunian  is  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  basalt;  nor  can 
a  vulcanist  account  for  the  appearance  of  an  hydrophane. — 
We  need  both  explanations.  Those  geologists  who  have 
travelled  in  the  north  of  Europe,  are  generally  neptunians; 
those  who  have  made  their  observations  in  the  south  of  the 
same  regions,  are  generally  vulcanists.  We  strongly  incline  to 
think  that  the  floetz  trap  of  Werner,  will  turn  out  to  be  basal- 
tic, and  owe  its  origin  to  fire.  It  would  be  very  desirable  (by 
the  bye)  to  reject  this  unmeaning  word  from  mineralogical  lan- 
guage; or  else  to  employ  it  adjectively;  for  it  is  applicable  to 
every  rock  v/hich,  in  its  strata  or  layers,  forms  steps;  and  it  is 
very  seldoin  applicable  to  the  hornblende  rocks,  t )  v/hich  the 
Wemerian  mineralogists  apply  it.  Indeed  the  rocks  called 
trap  by  the  Swedes,  and  those  so  called  by  the  Germans,  are 
strangely  intermingled  and  confused. 

In  page  637,  Professor  Cleaveland  gives  some  remarks  on 
the  geology  of  the  United  States;  chiefly  taken  from  the  map 
and  memoir  of  Mr.  Maclure,  printed  in  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  in  Rozier's  Journal.  Of  this  map 
and  memoir,  Mr.  Maclure  is  about  to  give  a  new  edition.  It 
is  indeed  the  only  account  we  yet  have  of  the  mineralogy  or 
rather  the  geology  of  this  part  of  America;  and  it  is  composed 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  perhaps  the  most  travelled,  the  most  ex- 
perienced, and  probably  the  best  informed  geologist  now  living. 
Those  who  have  conversed  much  with  Mr.  Maclure  know  this; 
and  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  society  to  furnish  more  public  proofs 
of  it.  The  remarks  of  a  man  who  has  travelled  with  a  par- 
ticular view  to  mineralogy  and  geolog}',  over  eveiy  part  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  our  own  countiy,  and  who  has  spent  twenty 
years  in  the  examination,  not  of  systems,  but  of  nature;  not 
of  mountains  like  the  Hartz,  the  Vosgeberge,  or  the  Alps,— 
but  of  the  European  chains  of  mountains  in  all  their  connex- 
ions; not  in  his  study,  but  on  the  spot — ^have  a  perceptible 
character  of  truth,  of  raciness,  of  distinctness,  that  no  closet 
speculation  can  arrive  at.  To  the  knowledge  and  liberality  of 
Mr.  Maclure  and  Colonel  Gibbs,  the  mineralogy  of  America 
is  deeply  indebted.  To  the  munificence  of  Colonel  Gibbs,  the 
students  in  the  eastern  states  owe  every  thing  in  this  respect. 
We  close  our  observations  on  Professor  Cleaveland's  work, 
with  observing — 1  st.  That  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  he  did 
not  wait  a  short  time  longer,  to  take  advantage  of  the  late  very 
improved  edition  of  Professor  Jameson's  mineralogy,  in  three 
volumes,  greatl}'  enlarged  from  the  former  edition  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland.     Had  he  done  so,  the  book  now  under  re- 
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view,  would  have  rendered  unnecessary,  any  foreign  publica- 
tion on  the  subject;  but  it  certainly  does  not  in  its  present  state, 
supply  the  want  of  Jameson's  last  work.  2.  The  foreign  jour- 
nals of  France  and  England  for  this  year  and  a  half,  contain 
valuable  matter  which  might  have  been  worth  inserting.  But 
we  get  these  works  so  late  in  this  country,  that  in  all  probabili- 
ty, the  professor  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  time. 
We  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  however,  that  it  would 
be  useful  if  he  were  to  keep  collecting  matter  to  be  published 
three  or  four  years  hence,  as  a  supplement  to  the  present  vo- 
lume:— to  which  we  sincerely  wish  success;  and  believe  it  well 
deserves  to  succeed. 

Art.  V. — An  authentic  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  brig 
Commerce,  wrecked  on  the  tvestern  Coast  of  Africa^  in  the 
month  of  August^  1815.  With  an  Account  of  the  Siifferings 
of  the  surviving  Officers  and  Creru^  who  were  enslaved  by 
the  wandering  Arabs  on  the  Great  African  Desert^  or  Zaha- 
rah;  and  Observations^  historical^  geographical^  &c.  made^ 
during  the  Travels  of  the  Author^  xvhile  a  Slave  to  the  Arabs^ 
and  i?i  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  By  James  Riley,  late  master 
and  supercargo.  Preceded  by  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Author's 
Life;  and  concluded  by  a  Description  of  the  famous  city  of 
Tombuctoo,  on  the  river  Niger,  and  of  another  large  city, 
far  south  of  it,  on  the  same  river,  called  Wassanah;  nar- 
rated to  the  Author  at  Mogadore,  by  Sidi  Hamet,  the  Ara- 
bian merchant.  With  an  Arabic  and  English  Vocabulary. 
Illustrated  and  embellished  with  ten  handsome  copperplate 
Engravings.  New  York.  18ir.  Svo.  pp.  551. 

A  BOOK  of  extraordinary  adventures,  among  a  strange 
■^*-  people,  and  in  an  unknown  land,  cannot  fail  to  be  read 
with  veiy  peculiar  interest.  We  are  all  so  impatient  to  get  into 
the  secrets  of  nature, — to  have  a  look  at  new  things,  or  at  new 
continuations  of  old  ones, — and  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a 
life  at  home,  by  seeing  how  other  people  live  abroad, — that 
whenever  we  light  upon  a  book  that  enables  us  to  do  so,  we 
seldom  take  off  our  eyes  till  we  have  read  to  the  end.  Such  a 
book  is  Captain  Riley's  Narrative.  It  is  a  circumstantial  detail 
of  adventures  and  sufferings,  in  a  land  which  a  foreigner  can 
onlv  be  forced  to  visit, — ^but  about  which  the  whole  civilized 
world  have  long  been  striving  to  learn  something  authentic.  It 
is  written  in  a  plain,  unambitious  manner, — much  better,  in- 
deed, than  the  pursuits  of  the  author  would  naturally  lead  one 
to  expect:  and  the  performance  is  every  where  characterized 
by  that  good  sense  and  good  faith  v/hich  effectually  secures 
our  confidence  in  the  writer,  and  impresses  a  stamp  of  authen- 
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ticity  on  the  book.  Before  we  proceed  to  justify  this  opinion 
by  a  review  of  its  contents — we  ought  to  state,  that,  by  hold- 
ing a  conversation  or  two  with  Captain  Riley,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  supply  a  few  deficiencies  of  narration,  and  to  cor- 
rect some  little  inaccuracies  of  chronology  and  of  geography — 
which,  as  he  kept  no  journal,  were  the  inevitable  results  of  dis- 
tant recollection.  We  shall,  first,  give  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
own  travels  upon  the  Zahahrah; — and,  then,  proceed  to  those 
of  Sidi  Hamet,  his  master,  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1815,  Captain  Riley  sailed  from  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  the  brig  Commerce,  with  a  crew  of  eight 
men;  and,  after  no  very  disastrous  voyage,  he  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  his  place  of  destination,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  follow- 
ing June.  Here  he  made  some  necessary  changes  in  his  cargo 
and  crew;  sailed  again  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month;  and 
landed  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  9th  of  the  ensuing  August.  Here  he 
turned  his  tobacco  and  flour  into  brandy  and  wines,  and  about 
2000  dollars  in  silver;  took  on  board  an  old  man,  by  the  name 
of  Antonio  Michel;  and  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  set  sail  again 
for  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands;  where  he  was  going  to  complete 
his  lading  with  salt.  Early  on  the  24th  he  passed  cape  Spartel; 
and  steered  off  W.  S.  W,  for  the  Canary  Islands.  The  weather 
became  so  foggy,  however,  that  he  could  not  make  the  necessa- 
ry observations  for  ascertaining  the  ship's  place  until  the  28th; 
when  he  found  himself  considerably  south  of  the  Canaries,  and 
north  of  the  equator,  27  deg.  30  min.  Towards  evening  the 
ship's  course  was  changed  to  S.  W. — a  direction  which,  the 
Captain  conjectured,  would  lead  him  to  the  easternmost  of  the 
Cape  de  Verds.  At  nine  o'clock  P.  M.  he  ascertained  that, 
according  to  the  log,  they  were  only  about  30  miles  north  of 
Cape  Bagador;  and  it  was  resolved  to  steer  to  the  northwest  at 
ten.  Just  as  the  helm  was  put  to  port^  however,  the  crew  were 
alarmed  by  the  roaring  of  breakers:  every  exertion  was  made 
to  get  the  vessel  about;  but  she  immediately  struck;  and,  though 
the  anchors  were  all  thrown  out,  the  surges  very  easily  drove 
her  towards  the  shore.  The  small  boat  was  immediately  got  in, 
and  the  long  boat  hung  in  tackle.  Five  or  six  barrels  of  water, 
five  or  six  of  wine,  three  of  bread,  with  about  as  many  of  salted 
provisions,  were  at  length  secured;  and,  as  the  vessel  was  now 
almost  filled  with  water,  the  captain  attached  a  rope  to  the 
small  boat,  and,  along  with  Porter,  one  of  the  seamen,  was  let 
into  the  sea  on  the  leeward  side,  where  the  violence  of  the 
waves  was  considerably  broken.  But  no  sooner  had  they  shoved 
off,  than  the  boat  was  overwhelmed  with  the  surf;  the  captain  and 
the  seaman  both  plunged  into  the  water;  and  all  three  very  soon 
thrown  together  upon  the  shore.    After  taking  a  little  breath, 
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and  disgorging  the  sea  water,  they  carried  their  boat-rope  to 
the  leeward  of  the  vessel,  and  made  it  fast  to  some  handspikes 
which  had  drifted  on  shore,  and  which  the}-  contrived  to  drive 
into  the  sand.  A  hawser  was  then  attached  to  the  other  end; 
drawn  on  shore,  and  fastened  in  the  same  way.  Two  of  the 
crew  undertook  to  guide  the  long  boat  with  the  water  and  pro- 
visions; but  she  was  wrenched  from  their  hands  and  broken  in 
pieces  upon  the  beach.  Three  barrels  of  bread,  however,  along 
with  two  of  salted  provisions  were  brought  on  shore;  and,  about 
daylight  on  the  29th,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  conveyed  them- 
selves to  land  by  means  of  the  hawser. 

They  got  on  shore  a  compass,  and  some  other  naval  instru- 
ments; which,  with  the  provision  and  water,  were  carried  up 
the  beach  about  fifty  yards,  and  placed  under  a  tent,  which  the 
captain  had  contrived  to  erect  by  means  of  some  oars  and  two 
steering  sails.  He  was  in  hopes  ofbeingableto  refithisboats;  and, 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  smooth  sea,  either  to  reach  one  of  the 
Cape  de  Verds,  or  to  fall  in  with  some  friendly  vessel.  While 
the  crew  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  a  human  being  of 
about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height, — with  a  complexion  be- 
tween an  Indian  and  a  Negro — a  head  of  hair  resembling  a 
sailor's  pitch-mop;  a  pair  of  red  and  fiery  eyes;  and  a  beard 
depending  to  the  breast — was  seen  at  a  little  distance  approach- 
ing the  articles  of  the  ship,  which  lay  scattered  for  a  mile  along 
the  beach.  He  was  soon  joined  by  two  old  women,  and  five  or 
six  children,  as  hideous  as  himself;  and  they  all  very  soon  be- 
gan to  break  open  and  plunder  the  trunks  and  chests  and  boxes 
which  they  came  within  reach  of.  As  cloth  was  the  article 
which  they  wanted  most,  they  emptied  the  beds  of  their  con- 
tents; and  amused  themselves  with  seeing  the  feathers  borne 
before  the  winds.  The  crew  were  for  getting  rid  of  those  visi- 
tors by  force  of  arms;  but  the  captain  reasoned  like  the  fox  in 
the  swarm  of  flies;  and  it  was  soon  discovered,  too,  that,  while 
the  natives  had  learned  to  run  like  the  wind  over  the  sand, 
those  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  terra  injirma 
could  make  scarcely  any  head-way  at  all.  As  a  last  resource, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  broached  a  cask  of  wine, 
and  got  drunk;  leaving  the  captain,  Mr.  Savage,  the  second 
mate,  Horace,  the  cabin-boy,  and  Porter,  one  of  the  seamen, 
to  patch  up,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  pieces  of  the  long  boat. 
As  the  wind  went  down  a  little  in  the  afternoon,  Porter  was 
enabled  to  gain  the  wreck,  and  bring  back  to  shore  a  few  nails 
and  a  marlinespike;  with  which  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
putting  the  crazy  thing  together.  During  the  night,  although  a 
watch  was  kept  up  about  the  tent,  the  natives  contrived  to  get 
away  one  of  the  sails;  and  early  in  the  morning,  the  above-. 
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mentioned  old  man  again  made  his  appearance;  balancing 
in  his  hand  a  twelve-feet  spear  with  an  iron  head, — and  accom- 
panied by  his  two  old  women,  and  two  young  men.  He  pointed 
first  to  the  wreck,  and  then  to  a  drove  of  camels  that  v;ere  ad- 
vancing from  the  east:  the  women  began  to  yell,  and  throw  the 
sand  into  the  air;  and  it  was  pretty  unequivocal,  that  a  retreat 
on  board  of  the  brig  was  the  only  way  in  which  our  castaways 
could  preserve  their  lives.  The  captain  ran  to  the  beach  for  a 
spar;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  old  man  came  like  a  fury  to 
the  tent;  pricked  one  or  two  of  the  men,  and  frighted  them 
from  their  property.  The  small  boat  was  dragged  into  the 
water;  but  the  crew  huddled  into  her  so  eagerly  that  she  imme- 
diately sunk  and  bilged;  while  the  captain,  in  the  meantime, 
was  parrying  the  old  man's  thrusts,  and  keeping  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. They  now  attempted  to  escape,  first  to  the  east  and  then 
to  the  west:  but  the  old  man  intercepted  them  in  both  direc- 
tions: the  camels  were  not  far  off;  and  the  poor  fellows  were 
driven,  at  last,  to  the  necessity  of  tr^'ing  their  fortune  in  the 
long  boat.  She  took  in  water  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  brig  she  was  about  half  filled. 

The  natives  seized  on  all  the  cloth  and  provisions;  stove 
in  the  heads  of  all  the  water  and  wine  casks;  and  made  a  bon- 
fire of  the  trunks,  sea  instruments,  books,  and  charts.  All  at 
once,  too,  they  became  very  hospitable;  made  signs  to  the  cap- 
tain that  they  would  do  him  no  wrong;  and,  to  make  their  pro- 
fessions seem  sincere,  they  carried  all  their  arms  over  the  sand 
hills.  When  they  found  this  would  not  do,  they  placed  a  goat- 
skin of  water  on  the  beach;  and,  retiring  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, invited  some  of  the  crew  to  come  and  take  it.  The  cap- 
tain, at  last,  concluded  to  hazard  the  experiment;  and  was  not 
indeed,  molested  in  any  way  while  he  went  on  shore  and 
returned.  The  old  man  next  signified  his  disposition  to  go  on 
board  of  the  wreck;  and  persuaded  the  captain  to  come  and 
stay  on  shore  as  a  hostage  for  his  safe  return.  When  the  cap- 
tain took  his  seat  on  the  beach,  the  natives  made  every  possible 
expression  of  friendship; — interlaced  their  own  fingers  with 
his;  put  his  hat  on  their  heads  and  returned  it  again;  stroked 
down  his  trowsers;  felt  of  his  head  and  hands;  and,  last  of  all, 
investigated  his  shoes  and  his  pockets — which  we  take  to  be  a 
marvellous  sign  of  brotherly  love.  He  had  neglected,  before  he 
left  the  brig,  to  guard  his  crew  against  suffering  the  old  man  to 
return  until  he  should  himself  be  released;  and  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  them  take  his  meaning  from  the  shore.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  the  old  man  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and 
found  there  were  no  fire-arms  or  money  on  board,  he  dis- 
embarked for  the   shore.    When  he   was  near  the  land,  the 
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captain  rose  to  meet  him, — but  was  instantly  seized  by  twa 
young  men  who  were  by  his  side.  His  new  friends  immedi- 
ately assumed  their  wonted  malignity  of  expression;  gnashed 
their^ teeth  at  him;  and  stuck  their  daggers  within  an  inch  of 
every  part  of  his  body;  while  the  old  man  seized  him  by  the 
hair,  snatched  up  a  sharp  scimitar,  and — '  drew  it  lightly  across 
the  collar  of  his  shirt.'  The  captain  understood  him;  and  ac- 
cordingly made  signs  to  his  crew,  that  they  should  put  into  a 
bucket  all  the  money  there  was  on  board,  and  have  it  brought 
on  shore  by  means  of  the  hawser;  adding,  at  the  same  time, — 
what  none  of  them  comprehended, — that  it  should  not  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  natives  till  he  was  effectually  set  free. 

The  old  man  counted  out  the  money  into  three  heaps;  one 
for  himself,  one  for  the  two  old  women,  and  the  other  for  the 
two  young  men.  When  the  distribution  was  completed,  the 
whole  family  rose;  and  guarding  their  prisoner  with  suspended 
daggers,  began  to  take  their  way  very  leisurely  for  the  in- 
terior. In  order  to  have  one  more  opportunity  of  escape, 
the  captain  made  them  understand,  that  there  was  still  some 
money  on  board  of  the  brig.  They  wheeled  immediately; 
and,  coming  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  made  him  sit 
down,  and  bid  him  to  have  the  said  money  brought  on  shore. 
He  had  got  an  idea,  that  his  escape  depended  upon  the  dis- 
embarkation of  Antonio  Michel;  and,  after  a  little  negotia- 
tion, the  poor  old  fellow  was  persuaded  to  go  on  shore.  The 
natives  immediately  surrounded  him;  stripped  off  his  clothes, 
pricked  him  with  their  knives,  and  beat  him  with  their  fists. 
The  captain  told  him  to  make  his  tormentors  understand,  that 
there  was  money  buried  near  the  tent; — and  indeed  about  S400 
had  actually  been  embowelled  there.  They  immediately  hasten- 
ed to  the  spot;  and  had  not  been  digging  long  before  their  hopes 
were  realized  in  the  sight  of  the  wished-for  treasure.  The 
noise  occasioned  by  the  discovery,  drew  off,  for  a  moment,  the 
attention  of  the  two  who  had  remained  to  guard  the  captain: — 
he  seized  this  opportunity^;  got  a  little  the  start;  and  before 
they  could  overtake  him — plunged  into  the  sea.  The  old  man 
rushed  in  after  him;  but  the  captain  swam  under  water  till  he 
Avas  nearly  out  of  reach;  and  after  '  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tion,' (as  he  says),  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  lee  of  the 
brig.  He  was  taken  in  completely  exhausted;  and  recovered 
just  in  time  to  see  the  natives  dragging  across  the  sandhills  the 
life^ss  trunk  of  poor  Antonio. 

He  v/as  now  resolved  to  try  the  sea,  in  the  long  boat — as 
leaky  and  crazy  as  she  was.  The  jib  and  mainsail  of  the  small 
boat  were  transferred  to  her.  By  diving  into  the  hold,  the 
captain  found  water  enough  to  fill  a  four-gallon  cask.    A  few 
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pounds  of  salted  pork,  and  about  four  pounds  of  figs  were  se- 
cured; and  with  the  rest  of  the  cargo  there  was  '  a  live  pig, 
weighing  about  twenty  pounds,  which  had  escaped  to  the  shore 
when  the  vessel  struck,  and  which  swam  back  again  when  they 
were  driven  from  the  shore.'  The  captain  put  up  a  prayer  to 
his  Creator;  and  tells  us,  that,  when  the  boat  was  shoved  off, 
'  the  dreadful  surges  that  were  nearly  bursting  upon  them,  sud- 
denly subsided,  making  a  path  for  her  about  twenty  yards  wide, 
and  a  mile  long,  through  which  they  rowed  her  as  smoothly  as 
if  she  had  been  on  a  river  in  a  calm,  whilst  on  each  side  of 
them,  and  not  more  than  ten  yards  distant,  the  surf  continued 
to  break  twenty  feet  high,  and  with  unabated  fury.'  The  dan- 
gers and  sufferings  which  they  encountered  in  this  desperate 
undertaking,  we  cannot  find  room  to  particularize.  They  start- 
ed on  the  29th  of  August: — on  the  31st,  they  were  obliged  to 
kill  their  famished  pig,  for  the  sake  of  something  fresh;  on  the 
1st  of  September,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  only 
wetting  their  mouths  twice  a  day  with  water,  and  as  many  times 
with  urine;  they  concluded  to  put  about  on  the  2d;  descried 
the  coast  again  on  the  Tth;  and,  though  the  shore  was  composed 
of  high,  overhanging  cliffs,  which  the  sea  dashed  against  with 
perpetual  violence,  they  were  determined  to  hazard  a  landing. 
They  accordingly  approached  a  sn>all  spot,  which  appeared  like 
a  shelf  of  sand;  '  and  were  carried  (says  the  author)  on  the 
top  of  a  tremendous  wave,  so  as  to  be  high  and  dry,  when  the 
surf  retired,  on  a  little  piece  of  sand  l^each,  just  large  enough 
for  the  boat  to  lie  on.'  They  carried  up  the  rocks,  what  little 
water  and  pork  there  tvas  left;  and  after  helping  to  finish  the 
last  bottle  of  wine,  the  captain  and  Mr.  Savage  endeavoured  to 
ascend  the  clifl's  in  order  to  discover  M'here  they  were.  Find- 
ing no  access  to  the  summit,  however,  they  returned  to  their 
companions;  and,  along  with  them,  ate  a  little  pork,  tasted  of  a 
little  water,  laid  down  to  rest,  and,  '  notwithstanding  their 
dreadful  situation,  slept  soundly  till  day-light.'  The  shore, 
which  was  five  hundred  feet  high,  ran  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S. 
W.,  and  the  place  where  our  sufferers  landed,  was  aftei~s\'ards 
ascertained  to  be  at  no  great  distance  from  Cape  Blanco. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  8th,  they  divided  their  water  into  sc- 
perate  bottles;  each  took  a  portion  of  the  pork;  and,  with  an 
agreement  to  keep  together  and  to  assist  each  other,  they  all  set 
out  eastwardly,  in  order  to  discover  some  place  where  the  top 
of  the  rocks  might  be  accessible.  A  dreadful  journey  lay  be- 
fore them.  They  were  sometimes  obliged  to  ascend  craggy 
rocks,  between  two  and  three  hundred  l\iet  high,  and  let  them- 
selves down  again  from  precipice  to  precipice:  now  and  then 
they  could  oply  get  by  a  projecting  cliff,  by  taking  advantage  of 
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the  retiring  serge;  and  at  one  place  particularly,  they  Were  neces- 
sitated '  to  climb  along  a  narrow  ledge,  between  forty  and  fifty 
feet  high,  and  not  more  than  eight  inches  broad.'  The  sun  beat 
most  intolerably  upon  their  backs;  and,  as  their  shoes  were  soon 
worn  off,  they  drew  blood  upon  themselves  at  almost  every 
step.  To  increase  the  calamities  of  the  captain,  in  particular, 
he  broke  his  bottle  in  climbing  over  a  rock;  and  '  his  tongue, 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  was  as  useless  as  a  dry  stick, 
until  he  loosened  it  by' — what  we  think  it  is  enough  to  have 
mentioned  once.  In  this  Avay  they  got  over  four  miles,  in  about 
four  times  as  many  hours;  slept  soundly  all  night;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  awoke  again  to  a  renewal  of  their  suffer- 
ings. They  had  not  journied  far  before  they  discovered,  at  no 
great  distance,  a  sand  beach,  which,  by  its  slope,  appeared  to 
open  a  way  into  the  interior.  Hope  spurred  them  forward: 
and  their  eyes  were  so  intently  fixed  upon  the  beach,  that  they 
did  not  discover,  till  they  were  almost  against  it,  a  bold  pro- 
montorial  rock,  which  completely  intercepted  their  passage  to 
the  '  happy  land.'  In  looking  around  for  some  place  to  sur- 
miount  it,  the  captain  discovered,  about  half  way  across  the 
point,  a  rock  which  had  been  washed  full  of  holes,  and  which 
was  alternately  overwhelmed  and  left  bare  by  each  succes- 
sive wave.  He  took  advantage  of  the  retiring  sea;  swam 
to  the  rock;  and,  grappling  in  the  chinks  for  his  life,  suffered 
the  water  to  break  over  him;  and  then,  as  it  receded  again, 
was  quick  enough  to  reach  the  other  side.  One  after  ano- 
ther, they  all  followed  his  example; — and  now  thought  them- 
selves in  a  land  which  they  would  excuse  for  not  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  provided  they  could  only  find  a  stream  of  fresh 
water.  While  the  crew  were  digging  along  the  beach,  the 
captain  contrived  to  make  his  way  up  the  rocks,  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  green  thing  to  allay  their  thirst,  or  some  tree 
to  shelter  them  from  the  sun.  He  gained  the  summit;  and  lo! 
a  barren  plain,  extending  every  way  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  unrelieved  by  a  tree,  or  a  shrub,  or  even  a  blade  of 
grass.  Despair  is  a  great  deal  too  weak  a  word  to  use  here: — 
the  captain  sunk  to  the  earth;  where  he  lay  almost  senseless  for 
some  time;  and  was  only  roused  again  by  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  terminate  his  miseries  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea. 
Before  he  gained  the  beach,  however,  he  had  time  to  consider 
that,  in  destroying  himself,  he  destroyed  eight  others;  and  with 
a  humble  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  Providence,  he  resolved 
to  spare  what  litde  life  he  had  remaining.  His  crew  gathered 
about  him  as  he  reached  the  shore,  in  order  to  learn  the  result* 
of  his  adventure; — but  all  he  had  to  communicate  was,  that 
'  they  could  go  along  the  beach  two  miles  before  meeting  again 
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with  the  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  that  they  would  find  great  re- 
lief b}'  bathing  their  bodies  in  salt  water.' 

They  arrived  at  the  cliff  about  mid-day;  so  much  exhausted 
that  they  could  not  think  of  tr)ing  to  surmount  it:  and  they 
concluded,  therefore,  to  lie  down  and  rest,  in  the  shade  of  an 
overhanging  rock.      Two    hours  of  negative  happiness  thus 

f)assed  away:  and  the  refreshment  afforded  by  sleep  and  by  a 
ight  sea  breeze,  added  to  the  ardent  hope  of  finding,  in   the 
higher  grourtd,  some  substitute  for  food  and  drink,  enabled 
them,  with  the  greatest  exertion,  to  attain  the  summit  of  the 
cliff.     The  captain  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  them  for  no 
very  delightful  prospect:  but  the  sight  of  an  almost  illimitable 
extent  of  reddish  ground,  baked  almost  to  flint,  and  variegated 
with  nothing  but  gravel  and  ragged  stones,  was  really  more 
than  they  had  formed   any  conception  of.     To  say  they  wept, 
is  saying  nothing; — and  what  indeed  can  express  the  suffering 
of  human  beings,  who  are  fain  to  moisten  their  parched  tongues 
by  the  very  tears  which  those  sufferings  called  forth!  (p.  59.)  The 
captain  exhorted  them  to  go  forward  by  every  means  in  his 
power:  and  their  hopes  were  somewhat  revived  by  observing 
the  dry  stalk  of  a  small  plant,  resembling  the  parsnip,  and  the 
remains  of  some  locusts,  which  lay  scattered  over  the  earth. 
Near  evening,  too,  they  discovered  some  small  holes,  which,  as 
they  found  no  tracks  on  the  surrounding  dust,  they  concluded 
must  have  been  dug  by  some  human  being;  and  about  sun-set 
they  saw,  on  a  small  spot  of  sand,  the  imperfect  track  of  a  ca- 
mel.    These  were  omens  of  better  times.     They  all  started  on 
again  with  a  new  impulse  of  hope;  nor  had  they  travelled  long 
before  that  hope  was  partially  realized  in  the  discovery  of  a 
distant  light.     The  crew  would  have  approached  it  without  de- 
lay; but  the  captain  had  read  enough  of  the  Arabs  to  know  that 
a  visit  in  the  dark  would  only  provoke  their  butchery;  and  he 
prevailed  on  his  men  to  lie  down  and  be  contented  till  day-light. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  accordingly,  they  set  forward; 
and,  on  mounting  the  little  eminences  to  the  eastward,  they 
descried  a  large  company  of  Arabs  watering  their  camels,  in  a 
valley,  formed  by  sand  hills  on  the  north,  and  by  the  abnipt 
cliffs  on  the  south.     One  man  and  two  women  immediately  ap- 
proached them;  the  former  brandishing  his  scimitar,  and  the 
latter  throwing  sand  into  the  air.     The  others  soon  followed 
the  example;  and  our  crew  soon  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  a  set  of  robbers — who  pulled  them  this  way  and  that, — cut 
each  other  to  the  bone  over  the  heads  of  their  captives, — and 
fought  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  an  increasing  earnestness,  which 
grew  almost  into  hostilit)-.     The  property  fell  at  last  into  the 
VOL.  IX.  41 
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strongest  hands;  and  no  one  paid  any  more  attention  to  his 
wounds  than  merely  to  rub  off  the  blood  by  means  of  sand. 
The  captain  had  been  particular  '\n  cautioning  his  men  against 
'  drinking  too  much  at  a  time,  in  case  they  ever  came  to  water;' 
and,  by  way  of  enforcing  that  premonition,  he  drank  himself  a 
half  a  gallon  the  moment  he  got  at  it.  All  had  a  diarrhoea 
through  the  same  excess.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two, 
one  part)'  of  the  captors  took  Mr.  Williams,  Robbins,  Por- 
ter, Hogan,  Barrett,  and  Bums;  set  them  naked  on  the  bare 
backs  of  the  camels;  and  started  again  on  their  journey  into 
the  interior.  The  captain,  Mr.  Savage,  Clark,  Horace,  and 
Dick,  the  cook,  who  remained  behind,  were  obliged  to  assist 
in  drawing  water  for  the  camels,  and  in  replenishing  the  goat 
skins  for  future  use.  These  skins  are  stripped  off  the  animal  as 
whole  as  ever,  except  at  the  neck;  and,  when  filled  with  water, 
are  hung  on  each  side  of  the  camel,  by  means  of  a  small  rope 
tied  to  the  fore  legs.  The  women  and  children  of  a  company 
are  carried  under  the  camel's  belly,  in  baskets  constructed  of 
the  skins  of  the  same  animal,  stretched  over  a  wooden  rim: — 
the  men  ride  before  the  hump,  on  a  rude  kind  of  saddle,  made 
of  the  same  sort  of  skin,  drawn  tight  over  a  small  wooden  frame. 
The  remainder  of  the  company  were  now  ready; — the  way  was 
steep  and  sandy:  our  sufferers  were  obliged  to  assist  in  driving 
the  camels;  and,  before  they  reached  the  level  country,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being  driven  themselves.  Here 
they  stopped;  and  the  camels  were  made  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

A  journey  across  the  Zahahrah,  is  such  a  monotonous  busi- 
ness,— and  we  have  already  taken  up  so  much  room  with  the 
detail  of  what  our  captives  suffered  up  to  this  point, — that  we 
must  complete  the  remainder  of  the  nan-ativein  more  compres- 
sive terms. — It  is  a  pretty  general  impression,  that  the  African 
Desei-t  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  mediterranean  sea  of  sand. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  ground  work  is  a  soft,  reddish 
brown  rock;  extending  from  about  the  1 8th  to  the  26th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  west,  to  we 
know  not  what  precise  limit  on  the  east.  It  is  in  general  about 
live  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  between  two 
and  three  hundred  above  that  of  the  territory  on  its  borders.  In 
short,  we  can  compare  it  to  nothing  else  but  a  huge  brick,  laid 
longitadinally  across  the  contiiient.  About  four  fifths  ol  its 
surface  are  composed  of  reddish  earth,  mixed  with  gravel, 
sand,  and  stones, — all  baked  down  as  hard  as  marble,  and  form- 
ing, with  the  remaining  fifth  of  bare  rock,  a  surface  as  smooth 
and  invariable  as  that  of  the  sea  in  a  calm.  At  intervals,  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  however,  there  are  vallies 
of  from  one  to  four  and  five  acres,  scooped  out  in  the  form  of 
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a  bowl,  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
plain.     They  serve  as  receptacles  for  the  little  rain  that  can  fall 
upon  a  country  where  no  exhalations  can  take  place;  and  are 
thinly  overspread  with  weeds,  dwarf  thorn-bushes    and  one  or 
two  other  vegetables.     Of  the  weeds  we  have  no    particular 
description  in  the  Narrative;  though  the  author  has  told  our- 
selves that  they  are  three  or  four  feet  high — full  of  prickles — 
and  a  considerable  luxury  to  the  camels.     The  thorn-bush  is 
from  two  to  five  feet   high — with  a  spear  shaped-leaf,  of  an 
inch  thick — one  and  a  half  broad — from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
long — and  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  that  though  the 
author  and  his  companions  were  almost  dead  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  eat  a  mouthful  of  it. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Desert,  the  camels  can  hardly  get  along 
for  a  curious  sort  of  plant,  which  grows  up  about  six  inches,  in 
a  trunk  as  large  as  a  man's  leg;  and  then  ramifies  on  all  sides 
into  fluted  and  jointed  branches,  which  ascend  to  the  height  of 
two  feet;  terminate  very  abruptly,  and  are  armed  all  over  with 
sharp  thorns,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long.     Their  gene- 
ral circumference  is  about  three  inches;  and  on  the  top  of  each 
there  is  a  single  rose-coloured  flower  of  three  leaves;  which 
are  about  an  inch   in  length,  and   though  erect  in  the  morn- 
ing, are  prostrate  at  night.     Our  readers  will  form  an  idea  of 
the  whole  plant,  by  comparing  it  to  a  chandelier,  when  the 
wicks  are  on  fire.     It  yields  a  juice  which  is  almost  as  biting  as 
aquafortis;  and  the  camels  seldom  nip  it  off^  except  when  they  can 
find  nothing  else.     These  vallies  afford  one  more  small  plant, 
which,  our  author  says,  resembles  what  is  familiarly  called  shep- 
herds' sprouts.     It  is  a  tender  vegetable,  which  grows  up  ra- 
pidly after  a  rain,  and  is  as  rapidly  devoured  by  the  first  com- 
pany that  encounters  it.      The  dwarf  thorn-bush  sometimes 
has  a  few  snails  on  its  branches: — And  this  completes  the  cata- 
logue of  what  vegetable  and  animal  productions  are  found  in 
those  paradisiacal  oases  ^to  which  allusion  is  so  frequently  made. 
We  must  now  crowd  into  a  few  words  some  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Arabians  live,  or  rather  wander;   and  then 
take  up  again  the  thread  of  Captain  Riley's  Narrative.     The 
great  families  which  compose   an  Arabian  tribe,  are  generally 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  themselves: — and  considering  the 
inclemency  of  the    climate    and  the  want  of  subsistence,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  discredit  the  tale  of  there  being  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  in  every  such  family,  if  we 
were  not  told  at  the  same  time,  upon  what  we  think  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  plausible  evidence,  that  the  forefather  of  all  is  some- 
times known  to  be  as  many  as  three  hundred  years  old!    There 
were  three  people  belonging  to  the  tribe  in  which  Captain  Riley 
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was  a  slave — two  old  men  and  one  old  woman — who  had  lost  all 
the  hair  from  their  heads,  chins,  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies. 
Their  flesh  had  entirely  wasted  away:  their  skin  appeared  to 
be  dried,  and  drawn  tight  over  their  bones  and  sinews;  their 
eyes  were  extinct;  and  they  had  apparently  lost  the  use  of  every 
limb,  and  of  everv  sense.  After  his  redemption  at  Mogadore, 
our  author  asked  Sidi  Hamet  how  old  he  supposed  these  venera- 
ble gentlemen  to  be.  He  answered,  about  eight  zille^  or  Ara- 
bic centuries;  which  consist  of  forty  lunar  years,  reckon- 
ing twelve  moons  to  the  year — He  added  also,  '  that  it  was 
very  common  to  find  Arabs  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Great 
Desert  five  zille  old,  retaining  all  their  faculties,  and  that  he  had 
seen  a  gr^^at  many  of  the  ages  of  from  seven  to  eight  ziUe^ 
When  the  captain  returned,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  M^orld 
very  few  people  ever  live  over  two  zille  and  a  half,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  his  countr^^men  believe  that  any 
other  people  would  live  seven  or  eight,  Sidi  talked  very  ra- 
tionally on  the  subject,  (p.  Z75)  and,  in  our  opinion,  made  out 
his  case  pretty  well.  When  we  reflect,  indeed,  that  an  Arab 
leads  a  regular  life  from  his  birth  to  his  death;  that  he  eats 
ver}^  little  besides  milk — the  purest,  most  nutritive,  and  most 
digestible  of  all  food;  that  his  mode  of  life,  while  it  does  not 
subject  him  to  hard  labour,  yet  compels  him  to  work  enough 
for  exercise;  that  the  climate  he  lives  in,  though  hot,  is  perfect- 
ly dn;  and  that,  last  but  not  least  of  all,  he  drinks  nothing 
like  ardent  spirits — we  confess  we  are  inclined  to  think  with 
Captain  Riley,  that  his  quondam  master's  account  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  reason. 

These — ancestors^  we  may  almost  call  them,  are  treated  with 
the  greatest  tenderness.  The  whole  family  rise  at  day-light; 
and  while  the  men  are  milking  the  old  camels,  suckling  the 
young  ones,  performing  their  ablutions  with  sand,  looking  to- 
wards Mecca,  and  repeating  the  Koran, — the  women  are  en- 
gaged in  striking  the  tent,  packing  up  the  household  furniture, 
and  making  a  general  clearing-out  of  the  fleet.  The  parent" 
of  the  family  is  lifted  into  a  sort  of  basket  on  the  camel's  back; 
where  he  '  seems  to  sit  and  hold  on,  (says  our  author)  more 
from  long  habit  thim  from  choice.'  Some  of  the  children  are 
placed  by  his  side:  and,  after  communicating  to  the  rest  the 
route  he  intends  to  take,  he  starts  off  with  his  gun  in  his  hand; 
urging  his  camel  by  a  lively  tune,  if  he  wishes  it  to  trot,  and 
by  a  solemn  one,  when  he  wants  it  to  walk  only.  Although 
the  Desert  is  not,  as  we  said  above,  a  vast  ocean  of  sand,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  a  great  many  more  analogies  to  the  sea 
than  would  be  manifest  at  first  sight.  The  motion  of  camels 
resembks,  our  author  tells  us,  the  heavy  rolling  of  a  ship  at 
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sea;  their  long  necks  answer  all  the  purposes  of  top-masts, 
so  that  when  they  fall  among  the  abovementioned  chandelier 
plants — they  are  enabled  to  pick  out  a  channel,  and  to  sail 
among  them  like  a  vessel  among  rocks;  and  if  they  are  to  as- 
cend any  eminence  whatever,  they  work  their  way  by  zigzag 
navigation,  like  a  ship  beating  against  the  wind.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral rule  to  start  at  day-light,  and  to  halt  again  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  finds  a  good 
encamping  ground,  the  information  is  communicated  to  his 
wife;  who  unloads  and  dismisses  the  camels;  clears  away  the 
small  stones  and  pitches  the  tent;  spreads  her  mat;  arranges 
the  furniture,  and  hangs  up  the  water-skins.  The  camels  are 
brought  up  and  moored  with  their  sterns  towards  the  tent;  and 
the  whole  familv  then  betake  themselves  promiscuously  to  the 
mat,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  tent;  the  children  filling  up 
the  chinks  and  interstices  between  the  old  folks.  At  midnight 
the  whole  are  awoke;  the  camels  milked;  the  milk  distributed 
from  the  patriarchal  bowl;  and  preparation  set  on  foot  for  a  de- 
campment. These  are  the  general  outlines  of  Arabian  life. 
For  a  detail  of  its  particulars,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
XXVIth  Chapter  of  the  Narrative  before  us;  from  which,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  omit  to  extract  the  following  account  of  a  Lan- 
casterian  system  of  education  among  the  natives,  and  of  the 
clumsv  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  smith-work. 

«  They  all  learn  to  read  and  write:  in  every  family  or  division 
of  a  tribe,  they  have  one  man  who  acts  as  teacher  to  the  chil- 
dren: they  have  boards  of  from  one  foot  square  to  two  feet  long, 
and  al)out  an  inch  thick,  by  eighteen  inches  wide:  on  these  boards 
the  children  learn  to  write  with  a  piece  of  pointed  reed;  they 
have  the  secret  of  making  ink,  and  that  of  a  very  black  dye: 
when  a  family  of  wandering  Arabs  pitch  their  tents,  they  set  apart 
a  place  for  a  school:  this  they  surround  with  broken  shrubs  in  the 
desert  to  keep  off  the  wind — here  all  the  boys  who  have  been 
circumcised,  of  from  eight  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  at- 
tend, and  are  taught  to  read  and  to  write  verses  from  the  Koran, 
which  is  kept  in  manuscript  by  every  family  on  skins:  they  write 
their  characters  from  right  to  left — are  very  particular  in  the 
formation  of  them,  and  make  their  lines  very  straight:  all  the 
children  attend  from  choice  or  for  amusement.  The  teacher,  I 
was  told,  never  punishes  a  child,  but  explains  the  meaning  of 
things,  and  amuses  him  by  telling  tales  that  are  both  entertaining 
and  instructive;  he  reads  or  rehearses  chapters  from  the  Koran, 
or  some  other  book,  for  they  have  a  great  many  poems,  8cc.  writ- 
ten also  on  skins:  when  the  board  is  full  of  writing,  they  rub  it  off 
with  sand,  and  begin  again:  they  enumerate  with  the  nine  figures 
now  in  u«e  among  all  European  nations,  and  in  America,  and 
were  extremely  astonished  to  find  that  I  could  make  them,  and 
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understand  their,  meaning,  saying  one  to  another, '  This  man  must 
have    been  a  slave  before   to   some  Arabian   merchant,  w^ho  has 
taught  him  the  manner  of  using  the  Arabic  figures,  and  contrary 
to  his  law,  unless  indeed  he  is  a  good  man  and  a  believer.'     The 
boards  on  v/hich   they  wrote  seemed  to  have  lasted   for  ages — 
they  had  been  split  in  many  places,  and   were   kept   together  by 
small  iron  plates  on  each  side,  fixed  by  iron  rivets:  these  plates, 
as  well  as  their  rude  axes,  of  which  each  family  has  one,  are  made 
of  tempered   iron,  by  the   smiths,  which   belong  to  and  journey 
with  the  tribe.     I   saw  several   of  them   at   work      They  burn 
small  wood  into  charcoal,  and  carry  it  with  them  on  camels:  their 
anvil  is  made  of  a  piece  of  iron  a  foot  long,  and  pointed  at  the 
end — this  they  drive  into  the  ground  to  work  on — tlie  head  of  the 
anvil  is  about  six  inches  over:  they  make  their  fire  in  a  small  hole, 
dug  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  and  blow   it   up  by  means  of 
two  skins  curiously  fixed;  so  that  while  one  is  filling  with  air,  they 
blow  with  the  other,  standing  between  them — wi'h  a  hand  placed 
on  each,  they  I'aise  and  depress  them  at   pleasure.     By  means  of 
a  clumsy  hammer,  an  anvil,  and  hot  irons  to  bore  with,  they  man- 
age to  fix   the   saddles  for  themselves  to  ride   on,  and  to  make 
knives,  and  a  kind  of  needles,  and  small  rough  blac^d  axes.  This 
forge  is  carried  about  without  the  smallest  incotiyenience,  so  that 
the  Arabs  even  of  the  desert  are  better  provided  in  this  respect 
than  the  Israelites  were   in  the  days  of  Saul  their  king,  Samuel, 
chap.  XIII.  verses  19  to  23 — '  Now  there  was  no  smith  in  all  the 
land  of  Israel:   for  the  Philistines  said,  lest  the  Hebrews  make 
them  swords  or  spears.' — ^Pp.  371,  3,  3.    - 

The  company  in  which  Captain  Riley  and  his  crew  were 
slaves,  took  an  eastern*  course,  from  the  borders  of  the  Desert, 
where  we  left  them,  and  journeyed,  upon  an  average,  about  30 
miles  a  dav.  Our  captives  were  sometimes  put  upon  a  camel's 
back;  but  the  great  motion  of  the  beast,  together  with  the  roof- 
like sharpness  and  declivity  of  his  rump,  rendered  such  a '  mode 
conveyance'  worse  than  even  walking  over  ragged  stones  with 
bare  feet;  and,  though  their  masters  strictly  enjoined  them  to  stick 
en,  they  frequently  took  occasion  to  slide  off  and  follow  on  foot. 
At  night,  when  the  camels  were  milked,  the  Arabs  left  for 
their  prisoners  just  enough  of  the  milk  to  keep  them  from  ab- 
solute starvation.  One  or  two  of  the  men — who  were  about 
150  in  all — had  a  little  compassion  on  their  sufferings;  but  the 
remainder  of  them^  and  every  one  of  the  w^omen  without  excep- 
tion, were  outrageous  in  their  treatment  of  such  Christian  dogs. 
An  old  villain,  by  the  name  of  Hamet,  saluted  the  captain  one 
evening  by  his  title  in  Arabic — Rais;  and,  after  he  foimd  the 

*  It  is  put  down  S.  E.  in  the  book;  but  the  author  tells  ourselves  that  it 
must  have  been  nearly  due  east. 
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boy  was  called  Horace,  he  was  every  instant  *■  yelling  out  Hoh 
Rais  for  something  or  other.'  On  the  18th  the  last  drop  of 
water  was  consumed;  and  it  was  resolved  by  a  council  held 
during  the  night,  that  the  caravan  should  tread  back  their  steps 
and  supply  themselves  again  at  the  wells,  whence  they  started 
on  the  11th.  By  this  time  the  riding,  and  walking,  and  beating, 
and  starving  which  our  captives  underwent,  had  reduced  them 
almost  to  skeletons;  and  taken  off  the  skin  of  what  little  flesh 
there  was  remaining.  The  captain  conjectures  that  they  had 
travelled  about  300  miles;  and  all  that  weary  way  was  now  to  be 
trod  over  again.  On  the  19th  they  began  the  journey;  travelled 
with  much  speed  on  the  20th;  but  did  not  go  forward  at  all  on 
the  21st;  about  the  middle  of  which  day  the  company  were 
joined  by  two  strangers,  each  armed  with  a  bright  double- 
barrelled  musket,  and  seated  on  camels  loaded  with  goods. 
They  were  two  brothers,  Seid  and  Sidi  Hamet, — Arabico- 
Moorish  merchants,  who  had  '  blankets  and  blue  cloth  to  sell.' 
The  latter  had  himself  been  once  led  captive,  and  knew  how  to 
pity  the  wretches  whom  he  saw  in  the  same  predicament.  Cap- 
tain Riley  had  already  learned  enough  of  Arabic  to  converse 
intelligibly:  Sidi  Hamet  got  him  to  tell  o^er  his  story;  and 
though  he  thought  it  a  shame  that  '-  men  who  had  beards  like 
him''  should  weep  at  anything,  he  could  not,  with  all  his  philoso- 
phy, refrain  from  shedding  tears.  The  captain  told  him  that  he 
had  a  friend  in  the  Sultan  of  Morocco's  dominions,  who  would 
be  willing  to  redeem  himself  and  his  companions  at  any  reason- 
able price:  and  the  Mussulman  was  so  touched  with  sympathy, 
mixed  too  perhaps  with  some  little  hope  of  gain,  that  by  the  26th 
of  the  month  he  had  bought  up  the  whole  five  of  the  sufferers. 

On  the  28th  Seid,  Sidi  Hamet,  a  young  Arab  by  the 
name  of  Abdallah,  and  our  five  slaves  set  off  on  two  old  camels, 
for  the  great  town  of  Swearah;  which  turned  out  to  be  Moga- 
dore.  They  took  a  N.  N.E.*  direction;  and  after  having  pro- 
ceeded all  day  with  the  '  long  trot,'  they  stopped  at  night  in  a 
little  valley  of  thorn  bushes.  The  same  thing  was  repeated  on 
the  29th;  during  whicli  day  the  author  computes  the  distance 
gone  over  at  about  105  miles.  On  the  30th  they  came  to  the 
forsaken  bed  of  a  deep  river, — where  they  found  a  cool 
spring  of  water,  which  greatly  refreshed  the  whole  cavalcade. 
Here  Sidi  Hamet  took  occasion  to  interrogate  the  captain  re- 

*  It  is  said  E.  S.  E.  in  the  Narrative;  which  is  manifestly  erroneous. 
Our  captives  were,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  about  250  miles  from  the 
ocean  when  they  set  out  with  Sidi  Hamet;  and  as  they  struck  the  sea  in  a 
pretty  direct  line  after  travelling  700  miles,  their  course,  as  may  be  easily 
calculated,  could  only  have  been  sometliing  like  what  we  have  stated  in 
the  text. 
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specting  his  friend  in  Swearah:  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  or  rather  it  was  dictated  by  the  former,  that  the  whole 
redemption  money  should  be  700  dollars.  They  travelled  the 
same  day  ten  miles  more  in  a  north-western  course — making 
in  all  about  50.  On  the  1st  of  October  they  travelled  about  40 
miles;  on  the  2d  Sidi  Hamet  had  lost  his  way,  and  frequently 
stopped  and  smelled  along  the  sand  in  order  to  find  it  again — 
but  they  got  over  40  miles  more;  on  the  3d  they  halted,  after 
travelling  15;  and  on  the  4th  they  went  about  35.  In  the  fore- 
noon of  the  5th  they  fell  in  with  huge  sand-hills,  200  feet  high, 
which  were  drifted  like  snow  banks  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Desert,  and  which,  our  author  thinks,  were  nothing  more  than 
accumulations  of  grit  worn  off  the  shore  by  the  water,  and 
blown  up  the  rocks  by  the  trade  winds.  They  travelled  35 
miles  this  da}*;  and  about  32  the  next;  during  the  night  of 
which  Captain  Rile}^  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  sea 
roar.  On  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  they  tra- 
velled 360  miles;  but  saw  nothing  which  we  can  afford  room  to 
particularize. 

On  the  14th,  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  Desert, — which 
was  an  abrupt  precipice  of  about  300  feet;  and  through  a  gap 
in  which  they  descended  to  the  lower  region.  It  was  a  plain 
declining  to  the  west,  and  covered  with  round  pebbles,  like 
those  of  a  sea-beach.  The  cliff,  too,  bore  evident  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  formerly  beaten  with  waves; — and  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt,  in  short,  that  the  plain  just  mentioned  was  former- 
ly the  bed  of  the  sea.  At  present,  the  shore  is  a  perpendicular 
rock  of  between  1  and  200  feet  high,  about  6  miles  to  the 
westward  of  what  we  take  to  be  its  old  boundary.  Sidi 
Hamet  purchased  a  few  goats  from  some  Arabs  whom  they 
encountered;  our  captives  had  a  part  of  the  meat;  and,  after  a 
journey  of  30  miles,  they  '  slept  pretty  soundly'  all  night.  On 
the  15th  they  travelled  20  miles;  and,  towards  evening  of  the 
next  day,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which, 
as  the  tide  had  gone  out,  was  only  up  to  their  hips  and  about 
100  yards  broad.  This  brought  them  25  miles  nearer  to  Swea- 
rah. On  the  17th  they  travelled  50  more.  On  the  18th  the 
bold  cliffs  which  had  formerly  been  washed  by  the  sea  began 
to  be  '  overtopped  with  high  hills  rising  far  into  the  country,* 
and  presenting  to  their  view  an  aspect  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Desert.  They  met  other  companies  of  Arabs  pretty  fre- 
quently; and  every  thing  began  to  have  the  appearance  of  com- 
parative cheerfulness  and  plenty.  About  noon  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  very  beaten  tract  between  high  mountains;  and  to- 
wards evening  they  came  to  a  river  about  two  feet  deep  and  30 
broad;  the  water  of  which  was  clear  as  crystal — ^brackish — 
and  '  literally  filled  with  beautiful  large  fish'  which  were  every 
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moment  jumping  above  the  surface.  They  got,  this  day,  36 
miles.  During  the  l9th,  they  came  on  the  inclined  plain  again; 
and,  towards  evening,  they  found  a  heap  of  barley  straw  and  a 
small  spot  of  cultivated  ground.  This  brought  them  30  miles 
farther.  About  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  of  the  20th,  they  came  into  a 
valley  which  disclosed  to  their  view  a  few  rough  huts  of  stone, 
near  a  stream  of  clear  water  running  over  a  pebble  bed  and  bor- 
dered with  green  bushes  and  shrubs  in  full  blossom.  It  was  the 
river  Noon.  Our  famished  captives  satiated  themselves  with 
its  waters;  lay  down  and  slept  under  some  barren  date  trees; 
and,  when  they  awoke,  were  presented  by  their  master  with 
about  four  pounds  of  honey— which  they  '  devoured,  comb  and 
all.'  They  went  only  15  miles  this  day;  and  did  not  leave  their 
encampment  on  the  morning  of  the  2ist. 

The  place  they  had  stopped  at  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  tho- 
roughfare; droves  of  camels,  loaded  and  unloaded,  constantly 
passing  through  it  in  almost  every  direction.  In  the  forenoon, 
our  company  took  up  their  course  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river, — and,  after  travelhng  a  short  distance,  ascended  the  steep 
and  craggy  mountains  to  the  eastward.  On  the  22d  they  steered  to 
the  north;  and,  about  noon,  they  reached,  through  deep  ravines, 
the  inclined  plain,  which  we  have  once  or  twice  mentioned.  On 
the  23d  they  procured  some  fresh  fish;  and  travelled  along  the 
sea  coast  about  40  miles.  They  went  about  50  on  the  24th; 
during  which  day  they  passed  one  or  two  walled  towns,  and 
allayed  their  thirst  at  an  arched  cistern,  built  of  stone  and  lime 
— about  80  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  20  deep.  In  the  night 
of  the  25th,  they  stopped  under  the  walls  of  a  village  owned  by 
one  Sidi  Mohammed.  Early  next  morning  Sidi  Hamet  brought 
to  Capt.  Riley  a  small  scrap  of  paper,  with  a  little  black  liquid 
and  a  reed;  said  he  must  write  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  Moga- 
dore;  that  the  whole  ransom  must  be  ^920,  besides  the  dou- 
ble-barrelled guns;  and  that  himself  and  his  companions  must 
stay  where  they  were,  till  an  answer  was  returned.  Sidi  was 
going  with  the  letter  himself: — the  captain  *  begged  hard  to  be 
taken  along;'  but  his  master  would  not  suffer  it;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  imploring  his  friend  in  Moga- 
dore — Avhoever  he  might  be — to  pay  the  required  ransom  and 
send  them  an  interpreter  and  a  guard.  Sidi  Hamet  and  Sidi 
Mohammed  set  out  with  the  letter;  leaving  Seid  and  one  Bo 
Mohammed  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners. 

The  walled  villages,  which  we  have  once  or  tv\^ice  alluded  to, 
are  square  enclosures  of  about  400  yards  on  a  side, — built  Up 
with  stones  and  clay,  to  the  height  of  about  15  feet.  The  gate 
is  made  of  thick  planks,  merely  hewed  out  with  an  axe;  fastened 
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together,  we  are  not  told  how — probably  by  means  of  iron  plates; 
and  inserted  into  the  groove  of  an  upright  shaft,  which  turns  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  in  sockets  drilled  out  of  stone  slabs.  The 
dwellings  within  are  built  with  the  same  materials  as  the  wall. 
They  are  about  25  feet  square — about  15  high — and  have  a 
door  and  an  air  hole.  Each  village  beU-ngs  to  one  great  fami- 
ly, and  each  house  to  one  subordinate  family.  The  pen  for 
sheep  or  goats  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  and  the  houses 
are  built  around  upon  the  borders.  A  city  is  nothing  more  than 
an  irregular  collection  of  such  villages.  ETffos  S"iri§av  yrixiv 
£|ocA«5r«|f<.  One  of  these  villages  may  be  destroyed  in  a 
few  hours;  and  whenever '  God  delivers  that  of  one  Arab  into 
the  hands  of  another';  that  is,  when  it  is  left  without  adequate 
protection,  he  never  fails  to  beat  down  the  walls  and  plunder 
the  inhabitants.  Their  battering-ram  consists  of  a  huge  stone, 
hung  like  a  pendulum  from  a  frame  made  of  poles  and  crotches. 
Our  author  came  to  one  village  where  two  of  these  pendula 
were  yet  standing.  The  walls  were  beaten  down;  and  the 
ground  strewed  with  human  bones. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  Sidi  Hamet's  departure.  Captain  Ri- 
ley received  an  answer  to  his  letter,  from  an  English  gentleman, 
by  the  name  of  Willshire;  who  not  only  agreed,  with  the  great- 
est willingness,  to  advance  the  stipulated  ransom;  but  sent,  by 
the  carrier  of  his  letter  a  basket  of  clothes,  and  a  box  containing 
some  hard  biscuits,  boiled  neat's  tongue,  tea,  coffee,  sugar;  a 
tea  kettle  and  pot;  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  few  bottles  of  rum. 
Early  next  morning  they  started  for  Mogadore;  and  after 
travelling  40  miles  north-westward  over  a  very  sandy  country, 
with  here  and  there  a  cultivated  spot,  they  came  to  a  city  on 
the  right  bank  of  a  rivulet.  On  both  sides,  there  were  walled 
villages,  numerous  herds,  and  many  inhabitants.  The  city  co- 
vered about  100  acres  of  ground;  which  is  divided  into  com- 
partments bv  means  of  mud-walls.  Loads  of  Indian  corn  and 
barley  continued  to  enter  the  city  from  the  neighbouring  fields 
until  about  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  when  the  gate  was  shut, 
and  a  watch  stationed  on  the  walls.  During  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber our  captives  saw  no  less  than  50  walled  towns;  at  one  of 
which  (Stuka,  it  appears)  they  stopped  for  the  night,  after  a 
journey  of  about  50  miles.  Here  a  Sheick  by  the  name  of 
Ali, — who  was  Sidi  Hamet's  father-in-law,  and  who  had  tra- 
velled with  the  company  ever  since  his  departure,- — laid  a 
scheme  to  get  possession  of  our  captives,  and  intrigued  with  the 
governor  to  second  his  designs.  He  pretended  that  Sidi  Hamet 
owed  him  S600;  and  refused  to  let  his  property  go  out  of  his 
hands,  till  he  returned  and  paid  up  the  debt.  The  news  was, 
accordingly,  to  be  carried  to  Mogadore; — but,  in  the  meantime, 
Bais  bel  Cosaiin,  the  person  who  brought  Mr.  Willshire's  let- 
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ter,  was  successful  enough  to  gain  over  the  governor;  so  that,  on 
the   8th  or  9th  of  November,  the  company  set  out  again  for 
their  place  of  destination.     They   reached  Santa  Cruz  about 
sun-set;  left  the  town  again  in  the  night,  in  order  to  outman- 
oeuvre Sheick  Ali;  and  travelled  (north-eastwardly,  we  suppose,) 
till  mid-night  of  the  next  day.     On  the  10th,  they  passed  some 
beds  of  rivers,  and  came  to  a  place  where  the  natives  manufac- 
tured salt.     The  water  issued  from  a  pretty  high  mountain;  and 
was  conducted  by  gutters  into  shallow  pans  made  of  clay;  where 
it  was  evaporated  and  crj  stallized.     About  eight  o'clock,  next 
morning,  they  came  in  sight  of  Mogadore;   and  had  not  long 
afterwards  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  meeting  their  deliver- 
er.    Mr.  Willshire  conducted  them  to  the  city;  and  treated 
them  with  all  the  kindness  and  assiduity  of  a  brother.     In  a 
short  time  the  captain  received  a  letter   from   Mr.  Horatio 
SpragLie,  in  Gibraltar;  who  paid  Mr.  Willshire  the  money  he 
had  advanced; — and  on  the  4th  of  Januar}",  1816,  Mr.  Savage, 
Burns,  Clark,  and   Horace,  were  shipped  for    Gibraltar,   on 
board  of  a  Genoese  schooner,  sailing  under  English  colours.  The 
captain  himself  undertook  a  journey  to  Tangier,  in  order  to 
see  the  American  Consul  General,  and  make  some  arrange- 
ments to  liberate  the  remainder  of  his  crew.     After  an  interest- 
ing journey,  he  arrived  at  that  place  on  the   19th;  left  it  again 
on  the  29th;  and  was,  the  next  day,  welcomed  to  Gibraltar,  by 
Mr.  Sprague.     On  the  2nd  of  February  he  set  sail  with  his 
crew,  in  the  ship  Rapid;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  next  month, 
was  landed  safely  at  New- York.     After  visiting  his  family  in 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  he  started  for  Washington;  where 
he  was  introduced  to   Mr.  Monroe,  and  procured,  fi'om  the 
treasury  department,  S1852  45 — the  ransom  money  paid  by 
Mr.  Sprague — with  a  promise  that  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  redeem  the  remainder  of  the  crew.     Porter  has  since  re- 
turned to  his  country;  and  Captain  Riley  has  lately  received 
from  Mr.  Willshire  a  letter,  which  encourages  us  to  hope  that 
the  remainder  will,  ere  long,  be  rescued  from  slavery. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  Sidi  Hamet's 
story,  we  shall  consider,  very  briefly,  an  ingenious  attempt  of  a 
late  writer  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,* 
to  ascertain  the  termination  of  the  river  Niger.  After  stating, 
and  endeavouring  to  refute,  the  theories  of  others  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion, — '  That  the  great  river 
course  which  stretches  across  Africa  consists  in  fact  of  two 
rivers;  that  one  of  these  flows  castxvard  by  Sego  and  Tombuc- 
too,  the  other  westivard  through  Wangara  and  Cassina;  and 
that  these  two  rivers,  at  some  intermediate  point,  not  far  from 
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the  modern  position  of  Houssa,  unite  in  a  common  receptacle.' 
He  first  examines  the  testimony  of  the  Arabian  writers; 
who  agree  in  stating,  that  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  runs 
westward,  into  the  sea,  or  f^^reat  xvater;  and  that  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  aboutl200  from  Gana,  there  is  a  large  city 
called  Ulil.  He  acknowledges  himself,  that  1 200  miles,  in  a  direct 
line  from  Gana,  would  reach  beyond  Tombuctoo;  and,  as  his 
'  intermediate  point'  is  still  100  more  to  the  west,  one  can 
hardly  help  thinking,  that  the  suppo  >ition  of  its  being  a  consi- 
derable distance  eastAvard  of  the  last  mentioned  city,  is  rather 
poorly  corroborated  by  Arabian  authority.  He  attempts  to  refute 
this  objection,  however,  by  supposing  that  the  1200  miles  were 
not  ascertained  bj-  rectilinear  measurement;  but  are  merely  the 
distance  of  the  circuitous  route  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
This  depends,  again,  upon  another  supposition,  that,  in  travel- 
ling along  a  river  that  is  going  their  way,  the  Arabians  are 
accustomed  to  follow  its  meanders;  which  is  altogether  a  sup- 
position: we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact;  and  we  are 
told  by  Sidi  Hamet,  on  the  contrary,  that,  when  he  was  himself 
travelling  on  the  Niger,  he  once  lost  sight  of  the  river  for  fif- 
teen days. 

'  Ulil,  however,  is  still  more  precisely  fixed  (says  our  theorist) 
by  the  assigned  distance  (^Edrisi,  40.}  from  Audogost  (Aga- 
des)  of  one  mo7ith,  which,  in  the  most  direct  line,  would  not 
reach  beyond  Houssa,  and  supposing  a  probable  deflexion  to 
the  south  would  fall  several  days  short  of  it.'  Yet,  what  sur- 
prises us  a  good  deal,  in  the  very  map  which  accompanies  this 
article,  the  city  of  Ulil,  so  far  from  being  placed  several  days 
'  short  of  Houssa,'  is,  in  fact,  located  several  days  '  beyond'  it! 
What  surprises  us  still  more,  the  interior  g-r^at  water  which 
our  author  supposes,  and  which  he  proves  to  be  west  of  Tom- 
buctoo, is  set  down  a  great  way  eastward  of  it!  And  what  ab- 
solutely astonishes  us,  he  thinks  he  is  warranted  in  telling  us, 
that,  '■  from  these  collected  statements,  we  may  consider  it  as 
the  clear  and  united  testimony  of  the  Arabian  writers,  that, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Houssa  (which  is  far  east  of  Tom- 
buctoo) there  exists  a  great  lake,  or  inland  sea,  which  receives 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger.'  Now  when  our  readers  con- 
sider that,  from  a  principle  of  religion,  the  Arabian  writers 
never  take  the  trouble  of  examining  a  country  which  is  not 
Mahommedan;  and  that,  from  the  foregoing  exposition,  it  is 
impcssibleto  reconcile  their  statements  either  with  themselves, 
or  with  the  known  localities  of  the  region  of  which  they  treat; 
we  think  they  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  only  '  clear'  informa- 
tion to  be  extracted  from  them  is,  that,  somewhere  westward  of 
Gana,  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  runs  into  a  great  water. 
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The  testimony  which  the  writer  adduces  from  modern  au- 
thors, is  altogether  of  the  suspicious  sort,  called  hearsay,  '  Ben 
Ali  heard  it  stated  at  Tombuctoo,  that  the  Niger  terminated 
in  a  lake  in  the  desert,'  (or  rather)  '  was  lost  in  the  sands 
south  of  Tombuctoo.'  Mr.  Jackson  was  told,  we  know  not  by 
whom,  '  that  fifteen  days  journey  east  of  Tombuctoo,  (that  is, 
three  or  four  beyond  Houssa)  there  is  an  immense  lake  called 
Bahar  Soudan^  or  Sea  of  Soudan;  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
which  begins  the  territory  of  white  people*  denominated  by 
the  Arabs  (N'sarrath)  Christians,  or  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  navigate  the  lake  with  large  decked  vessels, 
containing  from  100  to  150  men.'  A  Mr.  Barnes  states, — 
that  '  he  heard  from  the  black  traders  that  the  Niger  discharges 
itself  into  a  large  lake;  on  the  borders  of  which  there  are  white 
inhabitants.'  And,  last  of  all,  Mr.  Park  '  obtained  the  following 
information  during  his  last  residence  of  two  months  at  San- 
sanding:  One  month's  travel  south  of  Baedoo,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Gotto,  will  bring  the  traveller  to  the  countiy  of 
the  Christians,  who  have  their  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Ba 
Sea  Feena;  this  water  they  describe  as  incomparably  larger 
than  the  Dibbie,  and  that  itjioxvs  sometimes  one  xvay  and  some' 
times  another^  The  latter  striking  circumstance,  (which,  as  it 
can  mean  nothing  less  than  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  is  plainly 
inapplicable  to  an  inland  lake,)  our  author  passes  over  in  the 
most  unconscious  and  profound  silence.  In  the  foregoing 
statements,  our  readers  will  observe,  that  two  out  of  three 
place  the  great  water  south  of  Tombuctoo:  And  we  must,  in 
fine,  submit  it  to  their  own  decision,  whether  we  can  safely  draw, 
from  the  whole  testimony,  any  more  definite  conclusion  than 
this, — that,  westward  of  Gana  and  south  of  Tombuctoo,  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes  runs  into  a  great  water,  which  *  flows 
sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,'  and  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  which  there  is  a  race  of  white  people,  who  sail  in 
large  decked  vessels,  containing  100  or  150  men. 

Before  Sidi  Hamet  left  Mogadore,  Captain  Riley  got  him  to 
give  an  account  of  his  joumeyings  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
He  had  been  three  times  to  Tombuctoo,  and  once  to  Wassa- 


*  We  lay  no  stress  upon  the  improbability  of  there  being'  such  a  race  of 
men  in  the  heart  of  Africa;  for  we  find  the  report  of  their  existence  to  be 
more  than  300  years  old.  Bemoin,  the  Negro  king,  whe  went  to  Lisbon, 
and  was  made  a  Catholic  in  1489,  informed  king  John,  that  east  of 
*  Tombut,'  there  existed  a  white  people,  who  were  neither  Mahommedans 
nor  idolaters;  but  had  a  religion  resembling  the  Christian.  The  same  thing- 
was  stated  by  some  Friars  who  travelled  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  some 
Abyssinians,  who  came  into  Spain.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  that  a  Portuguese  of 
the  name  of  CovellaD  absolutely  saw  the  prince  of  this  people. 
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nah,  a  city  about  54  days  south  of  it.  While  travelling  on  the 
Desert,  our  author  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark  the  accu- 
racy with  which  an  Arab  steers  his  ship  of  the  land;  but^  in 
order  to  be  more  fully  satisfied  upon  the  point,  he  took  Sidi 
Hamet  on  the  roof  of  Mr.  Willshire's  house,  one  very  clear 
evening;  and  tells  us  that  his  observations  respecting  the  stars 
were  ''  perfectly  astonishing.*  He  immediately  pointed  out  the 
polar  star  ancLthe  great  bear;  called  over  the  Arabic  names  for 
the  planets  and  fixed  stars;  and,  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the 
cardinal  points,  he  crossed  two  sticks  at  right  angles,  directing 
one  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  circle  into 
eighths  and  sixteenths  by  means  of  two  other  similar  crosses. 
The  next  clay,  he  was  requested  to  give  some  account  of  his 
travels:  he  readily  complied;  and  Captain  Riley  took  down  his 
story  as  he  went  along.  The  most  faithless  Arab  could  not, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  tempted  to  string  together  a 
series  of  falsehoods;  and  when  our  readers  observe  the  simpli- 
city and  truth  with  which  Sidi  Hamet  describes  a  great  many 
objects  which,  though  new  to  him,  are  perfectly  familiar  to  us, 
we  think  they  will  be  strongly  induced  to  believe  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what  he  tells  us  is  substantially  correct. 
Above  all  things,  he  could  have  no  temptation  to  deceive  his 
listeners  upon  a  dry  question  of  geography.  And  as  he  was  not 
interrogated  by  any  person,  with  a  view  to  extort  facts  for  a 
preconceived  theory,  we  cannot  see  any  good  reason  why  his 
storv,  on  this  point  at  least,  should  not  be  believed. 

While  he  was  in  Tombuctoo  the  second  time,  the  king,  or  ^Ae- 
^§-ar,madeup  a  caravan  for  Wassanah,  and  hired  Sidi  Hamet  and 
his  brother  to  turn  in  their  two  camels.  In  two  hours'  ride  to  the 
south,  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  '  which  is  called  at 
that  place  Zolibib  (Joliba),  and  was  wider  than  from  Moga- 
dore  to  the  island;  about  500  yards.'  Thence  they  took  a  course 
which  was  a  '  little  to  the  south  of  east;'  and,  after  travelling 
six  days  with  the  river  on  their  right,  the}-  stopped  two  days  at 
a  place  called  Bimbinah.  '  Here  the  river  turned  more  to  the 
south-eastward,  because  there  was  a  very  high  mountain  in 
sight  to  the  eastward.'  They  '  then  went  from  the  river  side, 
and  pursued  their  journey  more  southwardly,  through  a  hilly 
and  woody  country,  for  fifteen  days,  when  they  came  (he  says) 
to  the  same  river  again.'  He  does  not  say  a  word  about  cros- 
sing the  river;  and  the  expression  of  '  going  frovi  its  side,'  as 
well  as  the  constant  remark  that  the  river  was  on  the  right, 
must  preclude  the  supposition  of  his  having  crossed  it  at  this 
place.  They  rested  their  camels  and  asses  five  days;  '  and  then 
went  onward  again  in  about  a  S.  E.  direction,  winding,  as  the 
river  ran,  for  three  days;'  when  '  they  had  to  climb  over  a  verj^ 
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high  ridge  of  mountains,*  in  consequence  of  the  '  river's  running 
against  the  steep  side''  of  it.  From  the  top  of  this  ridge,  which 
it  took  six  days  to  cross,  they  '  saw  a  large  chain  of  mountains 
to  the  rvestward.'  And  on  the  other  side,  they  '  came  to  the 
river's  bank  again,  where  it  was  very  narrow^  and  full  of  rocks  ^ 
that  dashed  the  water  dreadfully.'  After  a  journey  of  twelve 
days  more, — during  which  they  '  wound  a  little  every  day, 
sometimes  to  the  east,  then  to  south  again,'  crossed  '  a  great 
many  small  streams  that  emptied  into  the  great  river  on  their 
right  hand^  and  saw  '  very  plainly  the  high  mountains  on 
the  west  side  of  it,' — they  came  to  a  ferrying-place,  where 
they  rested  seven  days.  In  fifteen  days  more,  they  reached 
the  city  of  Wassanah.  During  their  abode  at  this  place,  'the 
brother  of  the  king  told  one  of  Sidi  Hamet's  Moslemin  com- 
panions, that  he  was  going  to  set  out  with  60  boats,  and  to 
carry  500  slaves  down  the  river,  frst  to  the  southxvard^  and 
then  to  the  Tfc^^zyaro^,  whence  they  would  come  to  the  great 
xvater^  and  sell  them  to  pale  people^  who  came  there  in  great 
boats^  and  brought  muskets,  and  powder,  and  tobacco,  and  blue 
cloth,  and  knives,  &c.  He  said,  also,  that  '  it  was  a  great  way, 
that  it  would  take  him  three  moons  to  get  there,  and  that  he 
should  be  gone  20  moons,  before  he  could  be  back  by  land; 
but  should  be  very  rich.'  Again,  '  we  saw  (says  Sidi  Hamet)  a 
great  many  of  these  people  who  had  been  down  the  river  to  see 
the  great  v.^ater;'  and  '  they  said,  the  pale  people  lived  in  great 
boats,  v»'ith  guns  as  big  as  their  bodies,  that  made  a  noise  like 
thunder,  and  would  kill  all  the  people  in  a  hundred  negro 
boats.'  These  are  all  very  strong  corroboratives  of  the  inference 
we  have  drawn  from  other  authorities;  and  we  think  there  can 
now  be  little  doubt,  that  the  river  Niger  empties  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

The  next  question  is, — whether  the  Congo  or  Zair  of  South 
Africa,  be  a  mere  continuation  of  it?  From  the  facts  disclosed 
by  an  African  trader,  of  tlie  name  of  Maxwell,  who  had  ex- 
amined the  latter  ri^-er,  and  made  a  chart  of  its  lower  extremi- 

— Mungo  Park  was   induced    to  embrace  the   affirmative. 

he  Congo  is  ten  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  freshens  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles.  It  swells 
considerabl}-,  too,  '  some  time  after  the  Niger  is  in  flood,  and 
before  any  rains  have  fallen  south  of  the  equator:'  All  of 
which  facts  seem  to  furnish  a  prett)'  strong  ground  to  conclude, 
that  the  two  rivers  are  identical.  The  only  cogent  objection 
urged  against  such  a  conclusion,  by  the  writer  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia— is,  that  the  Niger  does  not  coiTespond  with  the  Nile, 
cither  in  the  magnitude  of  its  floods,  or  in  the  time  which  they 
take  to  reacli  its  embouchure.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  is  general- 
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ly  about  thirty  feet;  whereas  that  of  the  Niger  is  only  about 
nine.  Our  author  should  have  reflected,  however,  that  there  is 
certainly  as  much  difference  in  the  breadths  of  the  two  rivers, 
as  there  is  in  their  respective  floods;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Max- 
well's measurement  be  correct,  a  rise  of  nine  feet  in  the  Niger 
would  be  about  equal  to  a  rise  of  thirty  in  the  Nile.  As  to  the 
other  part  of  the  objection, — that  the  Congo  does  not  begin  to 
rise  as  soon  after  the  equatorial  rains  as  we  should  be  led  to 
expect,  from  the  analogy  of  the  Nile, — we  have  to  observe,  that 
very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  calculations  oifiood- 
current^  where  the  data  are  no  more  definitely  ascertained  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  Niger.  No  person  has  ever  mea- 
sured its  rapidity;  and  we  cannot  consent  to  have  our  author 
apply  to  its  whole  course,  the  ascertained  rate  at  which  it  flows 
near  the  extremity.  We  shall  state  his  objection,  however,  and 
our  readers,  can  place,  of  course,  as  much  reliance  on  it  as 
they  please.  It  is,  shortly  this:— the  tropical  rains  commence 
early  in  June;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  statement,  the 
Congo  does  not  begin  to  rise  till  the  latter  end  of  September; 
whereas  the  flood  of  the  Nile  is  at  its  acme  by  the  1 7th  of  June;  a 
difference  of  time  which  is  conceived  to  be  incredible,  even 
though  we  consider  that  the  former  river  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
latter.*  We  turn  now  to  the  remainder  of  Sidi  Hamet's  very 
interesting  Narrative. 

He  and  his  brother  Seid  set  out  from  Widnoon,  late  in  the 
fall  of  1 806,  with  a  caravan  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  three  thous- 
and camels,loaded  with  almost  every  sort  of  goods.  Before  they 
reached  the  Desert,  they  burnt  a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  to 
feed  the  camels  with,  when  no  other  food  could  be  found;  and, 
after  travelling  twenty-six  days,  they  came  to  a  watering  place 
called  Biblah,  Here  they  rested  seven  days;  and,  in  twenty 
more,  reached  another  well,  called  Kiber  jibil.  It  was  dry; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  go  towards  the  sea-coast  six  days 

*  We  cannot  but  remark  how  nearly — according'  to  Sidi  Hamet's  story — 
the  length  of  the  Nig-er  corresponds  to  that  which  has  been  g-iven  it  by 
precedent  calculations.  Our  readers  will  see  above,  that  in  the  journey  from 
Tombuctoo  to  Wassahna,  the  traveller  took  up,  in  all,  sixty-eight  days;  and 
that,  by  the  information  obtained  at  the  latter  city,  the  distance  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  eighty-four  more.  Fourteen  days  out  of  the  sixty- 
eight  he  laid  bj ;  and,  if  we  take  the  same  proportion  from  the  eighty-four, 
the  distance  from  Wassahna  would  be  about  sixty-two.  The  common  rate  of 
journeying  is  about  thirty  miles  a  day;  and  of  course,  the  distance  from 
Tombuctoo  would  be  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  By  form- 
er computation  the  whole  distance  is  four  thousand;  so  that,  if  we  add  to  our 
number  three  or  four  hundred — which,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  is 
not  far  from  the  distance  between  Tombuctoo  and  the  source, — the  two 
calculations  will  '  coincide  surprisingly.' 
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•more  in  order  to  find  water.  They  could  not  give  all  the  beasts 
a  draught  in  less  than  six  da\  s;  when  they  set  off  again;  and, 
after  travelling  four  moons,  and  losing  three  hundred  camels, 
went  down  into  the  countiy  of  Soudan.  Here  they  stopped 
one  moon,  on  the  bank  of  a  little  stream;  fed  plenteously  on 
barle}'  and  Indian  corn;  and  started  eastward  for  Tombuttoo, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Desert.  Two  moons  brought  them  to  its 
'•  strong  walls.'  The  camels  '  stopped  in  a  deep  valley;'  while 
the  men  went  unarmed  '  near  the  city,'  and  traded  with  the  ne~ 
groes;  '  who  had  gum,  and  gold  rings,  and  gold  powder,  rmd 
great  teeth,  such  as  arc  sold  at  Swearah,  and  slaves,  and  fine 
turbans;  a  plenty  of  cows  and  asses,  and  a  few  sheep,  and  bar- 
ley, corn,  and  rice.'  In  the  W^idnoon  caravan  there  were  one 
hundred  camels,  loaded  with  iron  and  knives ;  two  hundred, 
with  salt;  and  all  the  rest  with  haicks,  (cloaks),  blue  and  white 
cloth,  amber,  tobacco,  silk  handkerchiefs,  chilly  xveed^  spices, 
and  a  great  many  other  articles.'  After  staying  one  moon  and 
a  half— during  which  time  they  lost  twenty  camels  by  the 
*  thievish  Arabs,'  (Sidi  Hamet  says  this) — the  caravan  set  out 
again  for  Widnoon;  where  all  but  thirty-one  of  the  men  ar- 
rived safely  and  in  due  season. 

The  second  caravan  in  which  Sidi  embarked,  consisted  of 
four  thousand  camels  and  one  thousand  men;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  take  the  common  stiaight  route  for  Tombuctoo. 
They  journeyed  first  six  days  '  around  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
las mountains;'  stopped  ten  days;  prepared  their  charcoal,  and 
were  obliged  to  travel  fifteen  days  before  they  came  to  a  valley 
or  oasis.  It  was  so  large  as  to  contain  twenty  wells;  though 
there  was  water  in  onh'  six.  After  resting  seven  days,  they 
set  out  again;  and  in  three  days  came  to  innumerable  drifts  of 
sand;  '  not  such  coarse  sand  as  you  (Captain  Riley)  saw  near 
the  sea;'  but  '  as  fine  as  the  dust  on  a  path,  or  m  a  house.' 
They  toiled  in  this  sand  six  days;  when  a  fierce  south-east  wind 
(called  the  wind  of  the  Desert)  began  to  blow  it  so  thick  into 
their  faces,  that  they  were  obliged  to  unload  the  camels;  pile  up 
the  merchandise,  lie  down,  and  take  it.  It 'blew  dreadfully;' 
and  the  shower  of  dust  was  so  great  that  they  w^ere  occasion- 
ally obliged  to  shift  their  positions  in  order  to  get  a  little  air.* 

*  Thomas  Lcgh,  Esq.  M.  P.  has  lately  published  an  interesting- '  Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  in  Egypt  and  tlie  Countrv  beyond  the  Cataracts;'  in 
which  we  find  a  similar  account  of  this  famous  wind.  '  While  opposite  Dio- 
spolis  Parva  (says  he  p.  43.)  we  experienced  a  gale  of  the  Kamsin,  which, 
though  we  were  on  the  water,  and  consequeutly  in  a  great  measure  pro- 
tected from  its  violence,  was  still  so  formidable  in  its  efiects,  as  to  dispose 
as  to  give  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and  indeed  of  entire 
caravans  being  overtaken  and  buried  in  the  sand,  by  this  destructive  wind 

VOL.  IX.  43 
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The  wind  continued  two  days;  when  it  was  discovered,  on 
crawling  out  ot  tlie  sand,  that  three  hundred  men  were  missing, 
and  two  hundred  camels  dead.  The  rest  were  reloaded  in 
two  days;  and  the  caravan  took  up  its  course  again  through 
the  drv,  deep  and  hot  sand.  They  went  as  fast  as  they  could 
for  tvrcnty  days,  in  order  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  twenty 
more,  at  a  famous  watering  place,  called  Haherah.  Our  rea- 
ders must  imagine  their  despair  and  insubordination  when  they 
found  not  a  drop  of  Avater  there.  The  Sheick  lost  his  authoritj^; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  running  two  days  up  and  down  the  val- 
ley, each  to  save  his  own  life  and  property,  that  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  obedience,  and  joined  together  in  digging  out  the 
wells.  They  worked  five  days,  without  finding  the  smallest 
sign  of  water.  Their  impatience  and  desperation  were  utterly 
uncontrollable;  and  when  the  Sheick  ordered,  as  a  last  resort, 
that  all  but  three  of  the  camels  should  be  killed  for  food  and 
drink,  a  most  ferocious  quarrel  ensued;  each  fought  for  his  own 
property;  and,  before  the  aflfray  was  over,  the  blood  of  the  Sheick 
and  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  men,  literally  served  to  al- 
lay, in  part,  the  thirst  of  the  remainder.  At  night,  Sidi  Hamet 
and  his  brother  killed  four  out  of  their  own  six  camels;  sav- 
ed a  few  goods — some  barley,  and  some  meal;  persuaded  thirty 
more  to  follow  their  example;  and  set  out  south-westwardly  for 
Tishlah — another  watering  place.  Here  and  there  they  found 
a  little  oases  of  thorn-bushes;  but  in  twelve  days,  nine  men 
and  fourteen  camels  perished;  and  the  rest  must  soon  have  fol- 
lowed, if  a  timely  thunder  shower  had  not  enabled  them  to 
satiate  their  thirst.  Thirt}^  skins  were  also  replenished;  and  the 
company  then  took  a  south  direction  for  the  borders  of  the  De- 
sert. Soon  after  going  down*  into  the  cultivated  country,  they 
stopped  at  IVabilt^  a  small  town  on  the  bank  of  a  river  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad — called  Gozen-zair^  by  the  na- 
tives— and  el  Wod  Tinij^  the  river  Timj^  by  the  Arabs.  After 
a  rest  of  ten  days,  they  started  again  for  Tombuctoo;  travelled 
four  days  eastward,  through  a  rich,  but  hilly  country;  W'atered 
their  camels  once  more;  and  after  going  to  the  north  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  the  Desert,  they  went  eastward  again  twelve 

of  the  Desert.  The  air  became  thick  and  cloudy,  as  if  a  storm  of  snow  or 
sleet  were  coming  on,  and  we  felt  our  eyes,  ears  and  mouths  filled  with 
fine  particles  of  sand,  which  were  raised  and  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 
We  suffered  also  in  our  food,  for  the  pilau,  whicli  formed  the  great  article 
of  our  sustenance,  was  rendered  so  gritty  as  to  be  scarcely  eatable;  and 
on  opening  our  trunks  which  had  been  closed  and  locked,  we  found  con- 
siderable quantities  of  sand  deposited  between  the  folds  of  our  linen.' 

*  Sidi  Hamet  uniformly  uses  expressions  of  ascent  and  descent,  in  going- 
on  and  coming  off  the  Zahabrali. 
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days.     Here  they  stinick  the  great  caravan  path;  and  came,  in 
two  days  more,  under  the  walls  of  Tombuctoo. 

*  We  had  seen  a  great  many  negroes  near  the  river:  they  live 
in  small  towns,  fenced  in  with  large  reeds,  to  keep  off  enemies  and 
wild  beasts  in  the  night:  they  dwell  in  small  round  huts  made  with 
cane  standing  upright,  are  covered  with  the  same  materials,  and 
daubed  with  mud,  to  fill  up  the  openings  between  them.  The  ne- 
groes were  afraid  of  us  when  we  came  near  their  little  towns,  and 
those  who  were  outside  ran  in  and  blocked  up  the  passage  in  a 
minute;  but  finding  we  did  not  come  to  rob  them,  as  the  large 
companies  of  Arabs  often  do,  but  that  we  were  poor  and  hungry, 
they  were  willing  to  exchange  barley-corn  and  meat  for  some  of 
our  goods.' — Pp.  327,  8. 

We  suspect  the  Gozen-zc?"/"  is  the  same  with  what  Adams 
calls  La  Mar  Zarah.  Sidi  Hamet  tells  us,  as  Adams  did  also, 
that  this  country  is  cultivated  with  the  hoe — that  the  king  of 
Tombuctoo  is  an  '  old  gray-headed  black  man,' — and  that  the 
city  itself  contains  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.*  Adams  says  he  saw  no  shops  there;  which  must 
certainly  be  a  mistake.  That  all  the  goods  of  so  large  a  place 
should,  as  we  learn  from  him,  be  lodged  in  the  king's  palace  till 
they  were  sold,  is  almost  incredible: — it  contradicts  all  former 
testimonies;  and,  as  it  contradicts  Sidi  Hamet's  also,  we  must 
consider  it  as  an  oversight.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  observe, 
however,  that  Captain  Riley  confirms  Adams'  account  of  the 
heirie,  as  well  as  of  the  Arabian  pudding.  And  in  Sidi  Ham-  • 
et's  very  interesting  description  of  Tombuctoo,  there  are  also 
a  great  many  coincidences  with  that  of  the  American  sailor. 
In  general,  the  trading  caravans  are  stopped  without  the  city;  and 
only  fifty  of  the  traders  unarmed  -Are.  admitted  at  a  time.  As  Sidi 
Hamet's  company  was  small,  however,  they  were  all  let  in 
without  suspicion;  and  he  had  an  opportunity,  therefore,  not  of- 
ten enjoyed  by  his  countrymen,  of  investigating  the  city  at  his 
leisure. 

'  Tombuctoo  is  a  very  large  city,  five  times  as  great  as  Swea- 
rah:  it  is  built  on  a  .level  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills, 
except  on  the  south,  where  the  plain  continues  to  the  bank  of  the 
same  river  we  had  been  to  before,  which  is  wide  and  deep,  and 
runs  to  the  east,  for  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  it  to  water  our  ca- 
mels; and  here  we  saw  many  boats  made  of  great  trees,  some 


*  According-  to  the  former,  it  is  seven  times  as  great  as  Mogadorej 
which,  says  Captain  Riley,  contains  about  tliirty-six  tliousand  inhabitants. 
Adams  says  it  covers  as  much  ground  as  Lisbon,  which  has  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tliousand  souls; — but  the  houses  of  Tombuctoo  are  scattered  ir- 
regularly; so  that,  in  estimating  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  extent  of 
surface  cannot  be  a  correct  standard. 
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with  negroes  in  them,  paddling  across  the  river.  The  city  15 
strongly  walled  in  with  stone  laid  in  clay,  like  the  towns  and 
houses  in  Suse,  only  a  great  deal  thicker:  the  house  of  the  king 
is  very  large  and  high,  like  the  largest  house  in  Mogadore,  but 
built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  walls.  There  are  a  great  many 
more  houses  in  that  city  built  of  stone,  with  shops  on  one  side, 
where  they  sell  salt,  and  knives,  and  blue  cloth,  and  haicks,  and 
an  abundance  of  other  things,  with  many  gold  ornaments.  The 
inhabitants  are  blacks,  and  the  chief  is  a  very  large  and  gray- 
headed  old  black  man,  who  is  called  Shegar,  which  means  sultan 
or  king.  The  principal  part  of  the  houses  are  made  with  large 
reeds,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  stand  upon  their  ends,  and  are 
covered  with  small  reeds  first,  and  then  with  the  leaves  of  the 
date  trees:  they  are  round,  and  the  tops  come  to  a  point  like  a 
heap  of  stones.  Neither  the  shegar  nor  his  people  are  Mosle- 
mins,  but  there  is  a  town  divided  off  from  the  principal  one,  in 
one  corner,  by  a  strong  partition  wall,  and  one  gate  to  it,  which 
leads  from  the  main  town,  like  the  Jews'  town,  or  Millah,  in  Mo- 
gadore. All  the  Moors  or  Arabs  who  have  liberty  to  come  into 
Tombuctoo,  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  that  part  of  it  every  night, 
or  go  out  of  the  city  entirely;  and  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  enter 
that  Millah  without  leaving  his  knife  with  the  gate-keeper;  but 
wlien  he  comes  out  in  the  morning  it  is  restored  to  him.  The 
people  who  live  in  that  part  are  all  Moslemin.  The  negroes,  bad 
Arabs,  and  Moors,  are  all  mixed  together,  and  marry  with  each 
other,  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour.  They  have  no  property 
of  consequence,  except  a  few  asses.  Their  gate  is  shut  and  fas- 
tened every  night  at  dark,  and  very  strongly  guarded  both  in  the 
night  and  in  the  day-time.  The  shegar  or  king  is  always  guarded 
by  one  hundred  men  on  mules,  armed  with  good  guns,  and  one 
hundred  men  on  foot,  with  guns  and  long  knives.  He  would  not 
go  into  the  Millah,  and  we  only  saw  him  four  or  five  times  in  the 
two  moons  we  stayed  at  Tombuctoo,  waiting  for  the  caravan:  but 
it  had  perished  on  the  desert:  neither  did  the  yearly  caravan  from 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  arrive,  for  it  had  also  been  destroyed.  Th^ 
city  of  Tombuctoo  is  very  rich  as  well  as  very  large;  it  has  four 
gates  to  it;  all  of  them  are  opened  in  the  day-time,  but  very 
strongly  guarded  and  shut  at  night.  The  negro  women  are  very 
fat  and  handsome,  and  wear  large  round  gold  rings  in  their  noses, 
and  flat  ones  in  their  ears,  and  gold  chains  and  amber  beads  about 
their  necks,  with  images  and  white  fish-bones,  bent  round,  and 
the  ends  fastened  together,  hanging  down  between  their  breasts: 
they  have  bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  on  their  ankles,  and  go 
barefoot.  I  had  bought  a  small  snuff-box,  filled  witli  snuff,  in 
Morocco,  and  showed  it  to  the  women  in  the  principal  street  of 
Tombuctoo,  which  is  very  wide:  there  were  a  great  many  about 
me  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  insisted  on  buying  my  snuff  and 
box; — one   made  me  one  offer,  and   another  made  me  another, 
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until  one,  who  v/ere  richer  ornaments  than  the  rest,  told  me,  in 
broken  Arabic,  that  she  would  take  off  all  she  had  about  her,  and 
give  them  to  me  for  the  box  and  its  contents.  I  agreed  to  accept 
them,  and  she  pulled  off  her  nose-rings  and  ear-rings,  all  her 
neck-chains,  with  their  ornaments,  and  the  bracelets  from  her 
wrists  and  ankles,  and  gave  them  to  me  in  exchange  for  it:  these 
ornaments  would  weigh  more  than  a  pound,  and  were  made  of 
solid  gold  at  Tombuctoo,  and  I  kept  them  through  my  whole 
journey  afterwards,  and  carried  them  to  my  wife,  who  now  Avears 
a  part  of  them.  Tombuctoo  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  all 
the  caravans  that  come  from  Morocco  and  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea.  From  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  &c.  are  brought 
all  kinds  of  cloths,  iron,  salt,  muskets,  powder,  and  lead,  swords 
or  scimitars,  tobacco,  opium,  spices,  and  perfumes,  amber,  beads, 
and  other  trinkets,  with  a  few  other  articles;  they  carry  back  in 
return  elephants'  teeth,  gold  dust,  and  wrought  gold,  gum  Sene- 
gal, ostrich  feathers,  very  curiously  worked  turbans,  and  slaves; 
a  great  many  of  the  latter,  and  many  other  articles  of  less  im- 
portance. The  slaves  are  brought  in  from  the  south-west,  all 
strongly  ironed,  and  are  sold  very  cheap;  so  that  a  good  stout  man 
may  be  bought  for  a  haick,  which  costs  in  the  empire  of  Moroc- 
co about  two  dollars.  The  caravans  stop  and  encamp  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  in  a  deep  valley,  and  the  negroes  do  not  mo- 
lest them:  they  bring  their  merchandise  near  the  walls  of  the 
city,  where  the  inhabitants  purchase  all  their  goods,  in  exchange 
for  the  abovementioned  articles;  not  more  than  fifty  men  from  any 
one  caravan  being  allowed  to  enter  the  city  at  a  time;  and  they 
must  go  out  before  others  are  permitted  to  enter.  This  city  also 
carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Wassanah  (a  city  far  to  the  south- 
east), in  all  the  articles  that  are  brought  to  it  by  caravans,  and  get 
retuiTis  in  slaves,  elephants'  teelh,  gold,  &c.  The  principal  male 
inhabitants  are  clothed  with  blue  cloth  shirts,  that  reach  from 
their  shoulders  down  to  their  knees,  and  are  very  wide,  and  girt 
about  their  loins  with  a  red  and  brown  cotton  sash  or  girdle:  they 
also  hang  about  their  bodies  pieces  of  different  coloured  cloth  and 
silk  handkerchiefs:  the  king  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe  of  a  simi- 
lar fashion,  but  covered  with  white  and  yellow  gold  and  silver 
plates,  that  glitter  in  the  sun; — he  also  has  many  other  shining 
ornaments  of  shells  and  stones  hanging  about  him,  and  wears  a 
pair  of  breeches  like  the  Moors  and  Barbary  Jews,  and  has  a 
kind  of  white  turban  on  his  head,  pointing  up,  and  strung  with 
different  kinds  of  ornaments;  his  feet  are  covered  with  red  Mo- 
rocco shoes:  he  has  no  other  weapon  about  him  than  a  large  white 
staff  or  sceptre,  with  a  golden  lion  on  the  head  of  it,  which  he 
carries  in  his  hand:  his  whole  countenance  is  mild,  and  he  seems 
to  govern  his  subjects  more  like  a  father  than  a  king.  The  whole 
of  his  officers  and  guards  wear  breeches  that  arc  generally  dyed 
red,  but  sometimes  they  are  white  or  blue;  all  but  the  king  gn 
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bareheaded.  The  poor  people  have  only  a  single  piece  of  blue  or 
other  cloth  about  them,  and  the  slaves  a  breech  cloth  The  inha- 
bitants in  Tombuctoo  are  very  numerous;  I  think  six  times  as 
many  as  in  Swearah,  besides  the  Arabs  and  other  Moslemin  or 
Mohammedans,  in  their  Millah,  or  separate  town;  which  must 
contain  nearly  as  many  people  as  there  are  altogether  in  Swearah. 
The  women  ai-e  clothed  in  a  light  shirt  or  under-dress,  and  over 
it  a  green,  red,  or  blue  covering,  from  their  breasts  to  below  their 
knees — the  whole  girt  about  their  waists  with  a  red  girdle;  they 
stain  their  cheeks  and  foreheads  red  or  yellow,  on  some  occasions, 
and  the  married  women  wear  a  kind  of  hood  on  their  heads,  made 
of  blue  cloth,  or  silk,  and  cotton  handkerchiefs  of  different  kinds 
and  colours,  and  go  barefooted.  The  king  and  people  of  Tom- 
buctoo do  not  fear  and  worship  God,  like  the  Moslemins,  but  like 
the  people  of  Soudan,  they  only  pray  one  time  in  twenty-four 
hours,  when  they  see  the  moon,  and  when  she  is  not  seen,  they 
do  not  pray  at  all:  they  cannot  read  or  write,  but  are  honest,  and 
they  circumcise  their  children  like  the  Arabs:  they  have  no 
mosques,  but  dance  every  night,  as  the  Moors  and  Arabs  pray.' 
pp.  328 — 333. 

We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  Sidi  Hamet's  journey  to 
Wassanah,  or  Wass'nah; — and  have  only  to  add  that  he  fre- 
quently came  across  walled  towns,  and  '  saw  many  trees  dug 
out  hollow,  which  were  pushed  along  with  fiat  pieces  of  wood, 
and  were  used  to  carry  negroes  over  the  riv^er.'  This  article 
is  already  extended  beyond  our  usual  limits;  but  we  believe 
our  readers  will  hardly  blame  us  for  extracting  the  description 
of  Wassanah — long  as  it  is. 

'  The  city  of  Wassanah  is  built  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  runs  past  it  nearly  south,  between  high  mountains  on  both 
sides,  though  not  very  close  to  the  river,  which  is  so  wide  there 
that  we  could  hardly  see  a  man  across  it  on  the  othti  side:  the 
people  of  Tombuctoo  call  it  Zolibib,  and  those  of  Wassanah  call 
it  Zadi.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  very  large,  and  made  of  great 
stones,  laid  up  like  the  stone  fences  in  the  province  of  Hah  Hah, 
in  Morocco,  but  without  any  clay  or  mud  amongst  them:  they  are 
very  thick  and  strong,  and  much  higher  than  the  walls  of  Tom- 
buctoo. I  was  permitted  to  vvalk  round  them  in  company  with  six 
negroes,  and  it  took  me  one  whole  day.  The  walls  are  built 
square,  and  have  one  large  gate  on  each  side.  The  country  all 
around  the  city  is  dug  up,  and  has  barley,  corn,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles planted  on  it;  and  close  by  the  side  of  the  river,  all  the  land 
is  covered  with  rice,  and  there  are  a  great  many  oxen,  and  cows, 
and  asses  belonging  to  the  city,  but  no  camels,  nor  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  nor  goats,  but  all  about  and  in  the  city,  speckled  fowls 
abound,  and  there  are  plenty  of  eggs.  The  people  of  the  caravan 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  but  only  twenty  at  a  time,  and  they 
were  all  obliged  to  go  out  again  before  night. 
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'  We  had  been  there  more  than  a  moon,  when  it  came  to  my 
.turn  to  go  in.  I  found  almost  the  whole  of  the  ground  inside  of 
the  walls  was  covered  with  huts  made  of  stones  piled  up  without 
clay,  and  some  reeds,  laid  across  the  tops,  covered  over  with  the 
large  leaves  of  the  date  or  palm  tree,  or  of  another  tree,  which 
looks  very  much  like  a  date  tree,  and  bears  a  fruit  as  large  as 
my  head,  which  has  a  white  juice  in  it  sweeter  than  milk;  the 
inside  is  hard,  and  very  good  to  eat.  The  trees  that  bear  this  big 
fruit  grow  in  abundance  in  this  country,  and  their  fruit  is  very 
plenty.  Their  huts  have  narrow  passages  between  them.  The 
king  or  chief  is  called  Oletboo^  which  means,  in  the  negro  talk, 
good  sultan:  he  is  a  very  tall,  and  quite  a  young  man;  his  house 
is  very  large,  square,  and  high,  made  of  stone,  and  the  chinks 
filled  up  with  something  white  like  lime,  but  not  so  hard:  they 
would  not  let  me  go  into  his  house,  and  told  me  he  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wives,  or  more,  and  ten  thousand  slaves:  he  dresses 
in  a  white  shirt,  that  looks  like  the  one  worn  by  Mr.  Willshire, 
and  long  trowsers,  made  like  them  you  have  on,  and  coloured 
like  an  orange.'  Those  I  then  had  on,  were  common  wide  sailor 
trowsers.  '  He  has  over  his  shirt  a  caftan  or  robe,  with  sleeves 
to  it,  made  of  red  cloth,  tied  about  with  a  girdle  that  goes  from 
his  breast  to  his  hips,  made  of  silk  handkerchiefs  of  all  colours, 
and  has  slips  of  fine  coloured  silk  tied  round  his  arms  and  legs: 
his  hair  is  also  tied  in  small  bunches,  and  he  wears  on  his  head  a 
very  high  hat,  made  of  canes,  coloured  very  handsomely,  and 
adorned  with  fine  feathers:  he  has  sandals  on  his  feet,  bound  up 
with  gold  chains,  and  a  great  gold  chain  over  his  shoulder,  with  a 
bunch  of  ornaments  made  of  bright  stones  and  shells,  that  dazzle 
the  eyes,  hanging  on  his  breast,  and  wears  a  large  dagger  by  his 
side,  in  a  gold  case.  He  rides  on  the  back  of  a  huge  beast,  called 
Ilfement^  three  times  as  thick  as  my  great  camel,  and  a  great  deal 
higher,  with  a  very  long  nose  and  great  teeth,  and  almost  as  black 
as  the  negroes:  he  is  so  strong,  that  he  can  kill  an  hundred  men 
in  a  minute,  when  he  is  mad.  This  is  the  animal  that  the  teeth 
grow  in,  which  we  brinr  from  Tombuctoo  to  Widnoon,  which  you 
call  elephants'  teeth,  and  this  was  the  only  one  of  the  animals  I 
ever  saw;  but  they  told  me  these  creatures  were  very  plenty 
down  the  river  from  Wassanah.'  This  answers  to  the  description 
of,  and  no  doubt  is,  the  elephant. 

'  The  king  of  Wassanah  has  a  guard  of  two  hundred  negroes 
on  foot,  one  hundred  of  them  armed  with  muskets,  fifty  with  long- 
spears,  and  fifty  with  great  bows  and  arrows,  with  long  knives  by 
their  sides:  they  always  attend  him  when  he  goes  out  on  his 
beast.  He  has  also  a  very  large  army:  they  fight  witli  guns, 
spears,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The  city  has  twice  as  many  inha- 
bitants in  it  as  Tombuctoo,  and  we  saw  a  great  many  towns  near 
it  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  well  as  several  small  settle- 
ments on  tlie  same  side  below.  The  king  nor  the  people  do  not 
pray  like  the  Moslemins,  but  they  jump  about,  fa<l  down,  tear 
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their  faces  as  if  they  were  mad,  when  any  of  their  friends  die,  and 
every  time  tliey  see  the  new  moon,  they  make  a  great  feast,  and 
dance  all  night  to  music  made  by  singing  and  beating  on  skins 
tied  across  a  hollow  stick,  and  shaking  little  stones  in  a  bag  or 
shell;  but  they  do  not  read  nor  write,  and  are  heathens.  Though 
the  free  people  in  this  place  do  not  steal,  and  are  very  hospitable, 
yet  I  hope  the  time  is  near  when  the  faitliful,  and  they  that  fear 
God  and  his  prophet,  will  turn  them  to  the  true  belief,  or  drive 
them  away  from  this  goodly  land. 

'  The  principal  inhabitants  of  Wassanah  are  dressed  in  shirts 
of  white  or  blue  cloth,  with  short  trowsers,  and  some  with  a  long 
robe  over  tbe  whole,  tied  about  with  a  girdle  of  different  colours: 
the  free  females  are  generally  very  fat,  and  dress  in  blue  or  white 
coverings  tied  about  their  waists  with  girdles  of  all  colours:  they 
wear  a  great  many  ornaments  of  gold,  and  beads,  and  shells,  hang- 
ing to  their  ears  and  noses,  necks,  arms,  ankles,  and  all  over  their 
hair;  but  the  poorer  sort  are  only  covered  about  their  loins  by  a 
cloth  which  grows  on  the  tree  that  bears  the  big  fruit  I  have  told 
you  about  before.'  This  fruit,  I  imagine,  must  be  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  I  have  often  in  the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere,  observed  the 
outer  bark  of  this  singular  palm-tree:  it  is  woven  by  nature  like 
cloth,  each  thread  being  placed  exactly  over  and  under  the  others. 
It  appears  like  regular  wove  coarse  bagging,  and  is  quite  strong: 
it  loosens  and  drops  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  its  own  accord, 
as  the  tree  increases  in  size  and  age.  I  had  long  before  considered 
that  this  most  singular  bark  must  have  suggested  to  man  the  first 
idea  of  cloth,  and  taught  him  how  to  spin,  and  place  the  threads 
so  as  to  form  it  of  other  materials  that  have  since  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  this  first  hint  from  nature  has  been  improved 
into  our  present  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving. 

'  The  male  slaves  go  entirely  naked,  but  the  women  are  allow- 
ed a  piece  of  this  cloth  to  cover  their  nakedness  with:  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  kept  chained:  they  are  obliged 
to  Avork  the  earth  round  about  the  city.  The  inhabitants  catch  a 
great  many  fish:  they  have  boats  made  of  great  trees,  cut  off  and 
hollowed  out,  that  will  hold  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  negroes,  and  the 
brother  of  the  king  told  one  of  my  Moslemin  companions  who 
could  understand  him  (for  I  could  not),  that  he  was  going  to  set 
out  in  a  few  days  with  sixty  boats,  and  to  carry  five  hundred  slaves 
down  the  river,  first  to  the  southward,  and  then  to  the  westward, 
where  they  should  come  to  the  great  water,  and  sell  them  to  pale 
people,  who  came  there  in  great  boats,  and  brought  muskets,  and 
powder,*  and  tobacco,  and  blue  cloth,  and  knives,  &c. — he  said  it 

*  Adams  tells  us  that,  among'  otlier  thing's,  gunpowder  is  brought  from 
'  a  place  called  Bambarra,  laying'  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Tom- 
buctoo.'  It  must  liave  come  by  the  way  of  Wassanah,  we  apprehend:  and 
this,  we  take  occasion  to  observe,  is  another  strong  confirmation  of  Sidi 
Hamefs  story. 
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was  a  great  way,  and  would  take  him  three  moons  to  get  there, 
and  he  should  be  gone  twenty  moons  before  he  could  get  back 
by  land,  but  should  be  very  rich.*  I  then  asked  him  how  many 
boats  he  supposed  there  were  in  the  river  at  Wassanah?  He  said, 
'  A  great  many,  three  or  four  hundred,  I  should  think;  but  some 
of  them  are  very  small:  we  saw  a  great  many  of  these  people  who 
had  been  down  the  river  to  see  the  great  water,  with  slaves  and 
teeth,  and  came  back  again:  they  said  the  pale  people  lived  in 
great  boats,  and  had  guns  as  big  as  their  bodies,  that  made  a  noise 
like  thunder,  and  would  kill  all  the  people  in  a  hundred  negro 
boats,  if  they  went  too  near  them.  We  saw  in  the  river  and  on 
the  bank  a  great  number  of  fish,  with  legs  and  large  mouths,  and 
these  would  run  into  the  water  in  a  minute,  if  any  man  went  near 
them;  but  they  told  us  they  would  catch  children,  and  sometimes 
men,  when  in  the  boats;  (these  are  no  doubt,  crocodiles  or  hippo- 
potamus',) the  negroes  are  very  kind,  and  would  always  give  us 
barley,  corn,  or  rice,  milk  or  meat,  if  we  were  hungry,  though  we 
could  not  speak  a  language  they  understood.  While  we  stopped 
at  Wassanah,  it  rained  almost  every  day.  Having  traded  away  all 
the  goods  we  carried  there,  Shelbar  took  three  hundred  slaves  and 
a  great  many  teeth,  dazzling  stones,  and  shells,  and  gold;  with 
these  we  set  off  again,  and  went  the  same  way  back  to  Tombuc- 
too,  which  took  us  three  moons,  and  we  were  gone  from  the  time 
we  left  it,  to  the  time  we  returned,  eight  moons.' 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  caravans  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tri- 
poli, and  Fez — all  came  in  together.  They  remained  two 
moons.  Sidi  Hamet  and  his  brother  joined  them  with  their 
two  camels;  and  all  set  out  in  an  east-northerly  direction  for 
the  Desert.  They  travelled  twenty  days  through  a  country  full 
of  hills,  and  of  streams  *  running  south  and  west;'  stopped  ten 
days  in  a  beautiful  valley;  filled  their  sacks  with  coal;  and 
'  mounting  up  to  the  Desert,  steered  away  to  the  north.'  In 
eighteen  days  they  came  to  the  watering  place,  called  Weydlah; 
where  there  is  a  pond  of  black,  saline,  dead,  sulphureous  wa- 
ter,— which  is  '  covered  over  with  a  thick  green  scum' — is  never 
known  to  be  dry,  and  has  not  yet  been  fathomed.  The  caravan 
stopped  six  days  in  a  valley  a  little  westward  of  this  Dead  Sea. 
The  camels  (4000  in  all)  were  every  night  made  to  lie  down 
in  a  circle,  with  the  goods  in  the  centre;  the  space  betwixt 
them  being  occupied  by  the  men,  who  amounted  altogether  to 
about  1500,  and  were  well  armed  with  double-barrelled  guns 
and  scimitars.'  On  the  night  of  the  sixth  day  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  large  body  of  Arabs;  who,  however,  after  a  most 
desperate  conflict  of  two  hours,  '  hand  to  hand,  and  breast  to 
breast,'  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  field.  Of  Sidi  Hamet's 
party  230  were  killed,  and  about  100  wounded; — of  the  enemy 
700  were  lying  on  the  ground,  killed  and  wounded.     Those 
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who  could  walk — about  100 — were  taken  as  slaves;  those  who 
could  not,  were  '  put  out  of  pain.'  Sidi  Hamet  and  Seid  were 
both  wounded;  the  former  with  a  ball  in  his  thigh;  the  latter 
in  the  breast  with  a  dagger.  The  caravan  lost  300  camels; 
but  found,  as  a  remuneration,  about  200  double-barrelled  guns 
and  400  scimitars.  They  learned  from  the  prisoners,  that  the 
assailants  were  4000  in  number,  and  had  been  three  moons 
preparing  for  the  enterprise.  Fearing  a  second  visitation,  our 
caravan  set  out  the  next  day;  and,  after  a  travel  of  twenty- 
three  days  in  a  north-east  direction  ('out of  the  usual  course') 
with  the  loss  of  fifty  men  and  twenty-one  slaves;  they  stopped 
and  refreshed  themselves  eleven  days  at  what  are  called  the 
Eight  Wells.  They  now  took  a  north-west  course;  and  reach- 
ed Twati  in  ten  days;  during  the  last  three  of  which  they  wa- 
ded through  deep  sand.  After  resting  two  days,  they  '  went 
down  north,  into  the  country  of  dates;  and  came  to  Gujelah,  a 
little  strong  place  belonging  to  Tunis;  where  they  found  plen- 
ty of  fruit  and  good  water,  and  meat  and  milk.'  They  halt- 
ed here  ten  days:  the  Tripolitan  caravan  went  off  east;  and 
the  three  others  travelled  twelve  days  north-easterly;  when 
they  came  to  Tuggertah,  close  by  a  mountain,  and  near  the  ri- 
ver Tegsha,  which  is  said  to  flow  into  the  sea  not  far  from 
Tunis.  Tuggertah  is  ver^^  large;  has  high,  thick,  and  tight 
walls;  a  vast  number  of  people;  a  great  many  black  slaves;  and 
a  few  white  ones.*  After  parting  here  with  the  Tunisian  cara- 
van and  resting  twenty  five  days,  they  started  off  north-westward 
*  through  a  very  fine  country,  full  of  date  and  fig  trees,  and 
cattle,  and  goats,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  and  asses.'  They 
reached  the  '  high  mountains'  in  ten  days;  when  the  Algerine 
caravan  took  its  leave.  The  remaining  eighty  men  and  two  hun- 
dred camels  travelled  on  '  over  the  great  mountain'  (the  Atlas): 
and,  in  two  moons,  reached  Fez,  their  place  of  destination. 
Sidi  Hamet  and  his  brother  had  started  with  eight  richly  loaded 
camels:  they  had  been  gone  two  years;  and  they '  thanked  God' 
for  enabling  them  to  get  back  with  only  one  camel,  and  hardly 
any  merchandise  at  all.  They  were  poor;  and  had  started  on 
another  voyage,  when  they  fell  in  with  the  company  who  had 
taken  Captain  Riley  and  his  crew.  His  sufferings  had  made  him 
humane;  and  before  he  left  Mr.  Willshire's  house,  he  swore  by 
his  right  hand,  that  if  God  spared  his  life,  he  would  bring  back 
the  remainder  of  the  crew.     God  spare  his  life! 

*  On  the  maps  there  is  a  city  of  Tuggurt,  placed  on  a  river,  near  the  south 
border  of  the  Desert.  The  river  and  the  name  correspond  with  the  abovt" 
description;  but  the  position  is  more  than  10  deg'.  too  far  south. 
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Since  the  foregoing  sheets  were  put  to  pi'ess,  we  have  receiv- 
ed from  a  gentleman  in  Georgia,  an  account  of  some  geological 
appearances  in  that  state  and  in  South  Carolina,  which  will 
greatly  assist  us  in  forming  our  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
African  Zahahrah.  We  shall  copy  his  oAvn  words; — and  our 
readers  cannot  help  seeing,  we  think,  the  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  sand  hills,  of  which  he  gives  a  description,  and  the 
African  Desert,  accordmg  to  the  account  given  in  Captain  Ri- 
ley's Narrative.     The  sand-hills  of  Carolina  and  Georgia 

*  Consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  hills  which  rise  abruptly  from  a 
level  country,  sometimes  to  a  great  height.     These  eminences  are 
sometimes  covered  with  rocks  of  the  most  curious  and  fanciful 
forms;  in  general  they  resemble  very  much  the  dross  that  is  to  be 
seen  lying  about  our  common  blacksmith  shops,  except  that  they 
are  much  larger.     Often,  however,  they  appear  to  be  the  frag- 
ments of  hollow  globes,  of  a  tolerably  uniform  thickness  and  re- 
gular construction.     Some  are  cylinders  of  various  dimensions, 
with  a  hole  quite  through  them,  lengthwise:  while  there  are  others 
in  the  shape  of  small  balls,  which  when  broken  prove  to  be  hol- 
low, and  contain  fine  paints  of  various  colours,  but  chiefly  ochre. 
All  these  exhibit  the  most  indubitable  evidences  of  having  been, 
at  some  time  or  other,  exposed  to  an  intense  heat.     On  some  of 
these  hills,  as  well  as  in  places  in  the  level  country,  there  are 
rocks  of  an  enormous  size,  which  must,  from  their  appearance, 
have  once  lain  in  the  bed  of  some  rapid  current  of  water.     No- 
thing else  could  have  worn  them  into  their  present  curious  shape. 
The  hills  themselves  consist  of  a  hard  red  earth;  sometimes  they 
are  quite  naked,  as  to  vegetation,  and  covered  on  the  top  with  a 
beautiful  fine  white  sand;  at  others  they  have  here  and  there  a 
huge  pine  tree,  that  seems  as  if  it  had  been  standing  there  since 
the  days  of  Noah.     Some  of  these  hills,  however,  consist  of  alter- 
nate strata  of  beautifully  variegated  clay  and  sand.     The  clay  con» 
tains  not  the  smallest  particle  of  sand,  and  the  sand  is  as  entirely 
free  from  any  mixture  of  clay;  and  is,  moreover,  very  often  of 
different  colours.     This  clay,  in  some  instances,  makes  a  very 
{»ood  substitute  for  chalk;  hence  these  latter  are  generally,  by  the 
inhabitants,  denominated  clialk-liills.     Over  their  top  is  spread  a 
thin  soil,  which  produces  a  plant  called  wild  rosemary.     They  ge- 
nerally terminate,  on  all  sides,  in  a  precipice,  sometimes  forty  feet 
perpendicular,  the  edge  of  which  is  profusely  decorated  with  a 
beautiful  shrub,  called  the  calico-flower.  It  puts  out  in  April,  and 
continues  in  full  bloom  till  midsummer;  and  during  this  period  its 
profusion,  its  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  striking  contrast  which  it 
presents  with   the  barren,  dreary,  desolate  wilderness  that  sur- 
rounds it,  rtnder  these  places  truly  enchanting.     They  will,  I 
think,  at  some  future  day,  furnish  the  curious  with  a  rich  fund  of 
matter  for  speculation. 
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<  The  water  courses  which  pass  through  this  country,  particu- 
larly the  small  rivulets,  are  indeed  beautiful.  They  are  perhaps 
more  so  from  the  wildness  and  desolation  of  the  country  on  each 
side  of  them.  The  stream  flows  over  a  bed  of  beautiful  white 
sand,  is  uncommonly  limpid,  and  is,  in  the  hottest  part  of  sum- 
mer, cool  and  agreeable,  owing  to  its  being  closely  overshadow- 
ed with  juniper,  laurel,  bay,  and  other  evergreens.  In  it  grows, 
in  great  abundance,  a  beautiful  plant,  called,  silver-leaf,  from  its 
peculiar  appeai-ance  when  under  the  water;  besides  the  common 
reed,  lily,  and  another  curious  plant  called  trumpet-weed,  from 
its  resembling  that  instrument  in  form.  The  borders,  for  about 
nine  or  ten  feet,  are  for  the  most  part  profusely  covered  with  a 
plant  called  the  dew-cup,  and  a  variety  of  shrubbery,  chiefly 
evergreens.  Then  suddenly  commences  a  naked,  sandy,  barren 
soil,   incapable  of  producing  any  vegetation  of  consequence.' 

Art.  VI. — Intelligence  in  Science^  Literature^  and  the  Arts. 

England The  Identity  of  Junius,  with  a  distinguished  living- charac- 
ter established.  8vo.  price  12s.  Ta3'lor  and  Hessey.  London.  1816. — This 
is  really  an  extraordinary  volume.  It  has  occupied  patience  and  perseve- 
rance in  no  common  proportion;  and  life  itself  has  been  consumed,  togeth- 
er with  the  oil  of  the  midnight  lamp  in  this  inquiry.  Neither  pains  nor 
ingenuity  has  been  wanting.  Every  thing  that  could  be  compared  with 
another  thing,  is  compared:  every  date  (the  most  troublesome  and  per- 
plexing subject,  to  similar  inquirers)  is  scrutinized;  is  found  to  agree  to  a 
miracle;  every  branch  of  knowledge  is  examined,  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  party  is  estimated;  every  connexion  of  friendship  is  traced  to  the  ut- 
most; the  figure  of  the  writer,  his  speech,  his  pronunciation,  his  phraseolo- 
gy, are  all  brought  to  bear  their  witness  in  this  important  cause.  The 
hand  writing  is  not  overlooked;  the  reasons  for  keeping  that  a  secret,  are 
suggested.  The  causes  of  Junius's  evident  favouritism,  his  refraining 
from  abusing  lord  Holland,  while  he  threatens  his  son  Charles  Fox,  his 
praise  of  lord  Chatham,  with  a  thousand  other  particulars,  are  all  stated, 
canvassed,  cleared  up,  decided  on,  and  satisfactorily  dismissed  and  con- 
cluded. 

If  such  a  work  had  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  antiquity,  what 
could  we  think  of  it.  Having  nothing  to  guide  our  opinion  into  a  better 
channel,  it  must  be  taken  as  demonstrative;  and  whether  it  concerned 
Pericles  or  Plato,  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  it  would  be  appealed  to  with 
triumphant  satisfaction,  by  whoever  undertook  to  do  those  illustrious  cha- 
racters justice.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  might  mislead  the  reader;  the  iden- 
tity supposed,  might  be  only  suppositious;  the  proofs  might  be  all  fallaci- 
ous, and  a  single  yes,  or  no,  from  another  quarter  might  invalidate,  (or 
confirm)  the  whole. 

We  may  safely  say,  that  if  the  volume  be  not  demonstrative  it  deserves 
to  be  so;  and  it  possibly  may  approach  nearer  to  it  than  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  alloAV,  especially  as  the  writer  seems  tacitly  to  allow  that  Junius 
was  not  a  single  writer.  There  were,  in  short,  several  persons  to  whom 
the  secret  of  the  marked  C  was  intrusted;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
correspondence  there  is  an  evident  change  of  style.  Sir  Philip  Francis 
might  address  Woodfall  under  the  private  mark  of  Junius;  but,  who  was 
the  Junius  tliat  wrote  the  letter  to  the  king,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  the 
early  compositionsP  not  sir  Philip  Francis. 
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The  qacstion  might  be  further  advanced  if  an  opportunity  were  afford- 
ed of  comparing  the  then  Land  writing  of  sir  Philip,  with  that  of  Junius. 
We  are  mistaken  if  that  of  Junius  would  not  be  found  older  by  twenty 
years,  than  that  of  sir  Philip.  The  first  Junius  had  been  in  the  world— 
the  busy  world — many  years.  He  was  a  chosen  tool,  bj-  men  who  them- 
selves were  politicians  of  no  small  eminence,  and  who  in  other  waj  s,  and 
in  more  ostensible  situations,  made  the  most  of  all  his — and  their  own 
arguments — in  their  own  favour. 

To  the  Shelburne  party,  and  to  the  Shelburne  house  we  have  always 
attri^uted  Junius;  and  though  all  memory  of  a  manceutre  so  private  may 
be  lo^t  in  that  family,  and  it  may  not  be  recollected  now,  the  scheme 
miglit  nevertheless  originate  and  be  carried  on,  in  that  connexion.  We 
do  not  perceive,  that  the  writer  of  this  volume  has  shown  any  great  inti- 
macy between  sir  P.  Francis,  or  his  father,  and  lord  Shelburne.  Such  an 
incident,  fairly  proved,  would  in  our  estimation  weigh  equal  to  volumes  of 
inferential  evidence.  Nevertheless  inferential  evidence  is  not  to  be  des- 
pised; as  this  writer  makes  clearly  manifest  in  every  page. 

The  following  paragraph  contains  one  of  the  negative  arguments  ad- 
duced by  the  writer:  together  with  his  admission  that  Junius  was  not  a 
single  person. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  the  interests  of  Sir  P.  Francis  were  not  iden- 
tified with  those  of  Junius,  what  motive  can  be  found  for  the  sudden  and 
lasting  silence  of  the  latter?  Admitting  that  he  was  a  friend,  angry  at 
his  protege's  dismissal  from  the  War-office,  is  that  a  reason  why  he  should 
for  ever  give  up  the  '  cause  of  the  public?'  Or  if  he  was  that  stanch 
friend,  that  second  self,  is  not  sir  Philip  aware  of  this  kindness,  and 
could  he  not  disclose  the  name  of  his  benefactor?  But  perhaps  such  a  dis- 
closure would  be  a  breach  of  honour!  He  admits  then  that  he  was  a  par- 
ty in  the  affair — that  the  letters  were  written  with  his  privity — in  short, 
that  he  knows  who  Junius  is,  or  was,  though  he  cannot  divulge  the  se 
cret — ab  animo  tuo  quicquid  agitur,  id  agitur  a  te. — Such  an  admission  is 
all  I  ask,  and  with  this  additional  voucher  for  the  truth  of  my  conjecture, 
I  shall  proceed  in  mj  investigation.  It  is  not  for  me  to  deny  that  more 
than  one  person  might  have  contributed  to  sustain  the  character  of  Ju- 
nius; all  I  have  in  view  is  the  proof  that  at  least  sir  Philip  Francis 
was  a  part}'. 

How  far  this  may  operate  to  abate  the  expectations  of  the  sanguine,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  forward,  we  must  leave  to  themselves.  The  let- 
ters which  attacked  the  character  of  lord  Bairington,  then  secretary  at 
war,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Chamier  his  private  secretary,  certainly  have 
much  the  air  of  being  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  then  disappoint- 
ed and  dinnissed  sir  P.  F.  but  others  might  know  from  clerks  in  office 
quite  as  much  as  these  letters  contain,  for  they  assume  rather  a  greater 
share  of  knowledge  than  they  display.  They  are  written  with  bitterness, 
with  a  personal  animosity,  unworthy  a  Junius;  and  are  not  exactly  a  yac 
simile  of  what  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  have  said  on  the  occasion. 

As  much  of  the  author's  reasoning  depends  on  the  identity  of  phrase- 
ology between  his  two  characters,  and  as  the  subject  is  really  curious,  we 
shall  insert  a  specimen  of  his  talents  on  this  branch  of  evidence. 

Junius. — "As  it  is,  whenever  he  changes  his  servants,  he  is  sure  to 
have  the  people  in  that  instance  of  his  side.'' 

"  I  am  ])ersuaded  he  would  have  the  reasonable  part  of  the 

Americans  of  his  side." 

*'  Here  my  lord  you  have  fortune  of  your  side." 
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"  One  would  think  that  all  the  fools  were  of  the  other  fide  of 

the  question." 

"  We  have  the  laws  of  our  side^  and  want  nothing  but  an  intre- 
pid leader." 

"  It  is  true  he  professes  doctrines  which  would  be  treason  in 

America,  but  in  England,  at  least,  he  has  the  laws  of  his  side.''' 

Francis. — "  But  he  who  knows  that  he  has  the  law  of  his  side,  will 
never  think  of  appealing  to  necessity  for  a  defence  of  the  legality  of  his 
measures." 

"  My  reply  to  the  preceding  minute  is  intended  for  my  own 

justification,  and  to  satisfy  the  court  of  directors,  that  if  I  persist  in  a  con- 
duct opposed  to  the  decided  sense  of  the  majority,  it  is  not  from  obstinacy 
or  passion,  but  that  I  have  some  reason  of  my  side,  and  that  I  am  not  so 
ill  advised  as  to  endeavour  to  support  any  opinion  by  appealing  to  evidence 
that  proves  directly  against  me." 

"  I  confess  he  supported  his  opinion  with  so  many  plausible 

arguments,  that  I  myself  began  to  think  he  might  have  reason  of  his  side.'* 

"  Let  the  questions  be  put  into  writing,  and  read  or  delivered 

to  her  publicly,  and  tlten  I  think  there  can  be  no  ground  for  a  suspicion 
of  undue  influence  of  either  side.'' 

"  Considerations  of  that  kind  are  irregular;  and,  as  I  think, 

not  fit  to  be  insisted  on  of  either  side." 

This  phrase  occurs,  it  must  be  owned,  sufficiently  often,  but,  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  rapid  composition,  or  of  public  speaking,  without  pre- 
vious deliberation  will  know  what  trifling  stress  it  will  bear.  Even  friends 
at  the  bar  fall  into  one  another's  mode  of  diction;  and  very  frequently,  a 
pupil  is  for  a  long  while  a  mere  re])etition  of  his  master. 

Not  to  leave  any  argument  that  seems  to  afford  assistance  untried,  the 
personal  appearance  of  Junius  is  adverted  to;  although  it  is  every  way 
probable,  that  Junius  himself  never  visited  Woodfall's  office,  at  a  time 
when  a  Junius  was  waited  for,  and  consequently  all  eyes  would  be  open  to 
watch,  and  every  passenger  would  be  suspected.  On  one  occasion  a  Ju- 
nius was  thrown  into  the  passage  of  Woodfall's  office  late  at  night,  by  a 
tall  gentleman:  now  this  shall  be  converted  into  an  argument  to  prove 
that  Junius  was  a  tall  man;  and  as  sir  Philip  Francis  is  tall,  the  evidence 
is  conclusive! 

Even  in  externals  the  resemblance  between  sir  Philip  Francis  and 
Junius  is  remarkably  perfect.  The  stature  of  the  latter  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  a  perusal  of  his  letters.  It  is  the  custom  only  of  tall  men  to 
attach  very  commonly  the  epithet  "  little"  to  those  whom  they  are  incli- 
ned to  treat  with  disrespectful  freedom.  We  seldom  find  one  of  a  mid- 
dle «ize  guilty  of  this;  it  too  nearly  concerns  himself:  if  he  employs  the 
term,  it  either  loses  its  force,  or  recoils  upon  him  with  an  unpleasant  ef- 
fect. The  slightest  observation  wiU  confirm  the  above  remark.  If  then 
in  Junius  we  see  the  word  little  assigned  to  many  different  individuals,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  person  of  the  writer  was  of  an  opposite  description. 
Should  it  appear  that  this  is  a  habit  in  which  he  frequently  indulges;  and 
that  some  individuals,  uot  much,  if  anything,  below  the  common  standard 
are  thus  distinguished;  we  may  judge  by  the  same  rule,  that  the  denomina- 
tor was  himself  a  taller  man  than  ordmary. 

To  this  class  Junius  most  certainly  belongs.  His  liberal  sprinkling  of 
the  inglorious  attribute  among  those  who  had  the  honour  of  his  notice, 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  examples. 

"  I  dont  so  much  as  question  Mr.  Hervey's  being  able  to  give  good 
advice,  as  that  other  little  man's  being  either  willing  or  able  to  follow 
it;"  alluding  to  lord  Barrington,  who  is  again  styled  "  »iy  little  lord,'-' 
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Mr.  Chamier  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  but  as  little  Shammy — a  tight 
Active  liUle  fellow — a.  little  ganibliiit^-  broker — little  VVaddlevvell — little  2 
per  cents  reduced — a  ;wonderful  Girgishite — a  little  whiffling  broker, 
&c.  &c. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  little  piece  of  n^achinery — little  Ellis — little  vuinnikin  El- 
lis— Welbore  Ellis  what  say  you? — Speak  out  Grildrig.'" 

This  presumptive  proof  that  Junius  was  himself  a  tall  man,  receives 
strength  from  the  following  description  of  his  person,  extracted  from  a  note 
to  the  last  edition  of  the  Letters. 

"  Mr  Jackson,  the  present  respectable  proprietor  of  tlie  Ipswich  Jour- 
nal, was  at  this  time  in  the  employment  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  and 
he  observed  to  tlie  editor,  in  September  last,  that  he  once  saw  a  tai^i.  gen- 
tleman dressed  in  a  light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office  door 
opening  in  Ivy  Lane,  a  letter  of  Jumus's,  which  he  picked  up;  and  im- 
mediately followed  the  bearer  of  it  into  St.  Paul's  Churcli-yard,  where 
he  got  into  a  hackney  coach  and  drove  off."  This  possibly  might  not  be 
the  author  of  the  Letters;  but  the  anecdote  deserves  attention,  since 
the  figure  of  the  gentleman  agrees  with  that  idea  of  his  person  which  Ju- 
nius had  led  us  to  conceive. 

'  Some  persons  are  inclined  to  dwell  on  these  particulars  more  than  on 
moral  evidence— ;/br»iaw  aliquam  Jiguramque  qucerebcmt.  I  confess  that  I 
am  inclined  to  place  dependence  upon  Mr.  Jackson's  testimony,  and  should 
have  felt  dissatisfied  in  no  slight  degree,  had  it  not  been  perfectly  recon- 
cileable  with  my  opinion  of  the  author.  Sir  Philip  Francis  resembles, 
in  person,  the  gentleman  seen  by  Mr.  Jackson.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  never  saw  sir  Philip,  his  portrait  is  prefixed  to  this  volume,  in 
confirmation  of  our  statement.  Tlie  original  picture,  painted  by  Lons- 
dale, was  copied  by  the  engraver  of  the  present,  in  the  plate  to  the  Month- 
ly Mirror  for  May,  1810. 

I  know  not  in  what  costume  Sir  Philip  usually  appeared  at  the  time 
the  Letters  were  written,  but  from  the  fashion  of  the  age,  it  could  not  be 
essentially  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Jackson  describes. — The  colour 
must,  of  course,  be  accidental.' 

These,  with  the  other  circumstances  enlarged  on  by  the  writer,  are 
brought  into  a  laboured  and  very  attentively  composed  volume.  They 
might  puzzle  a  juiyof  very  honest  Englishmen:  but  the  judge  would  set 
them  to  rights.  They  might  all  be  dissipated  in  a  moment  by  a  clear  de- 
nial in  a  few  words,  but  that  kind  of  denial  which  sir  Philip  did  give,  this 
writer  insists  is  in  perfect  character  with  Junius,  equally  Jesuitical  and 
sarcastic,  proving  nothing.     It  is  to  this  effect. 

"  Sir, — The  great  civility  of  your  letter  induces  me  to  answer  it,  which, 
with  reference  merely  to  its  subject  matter,  I  should  have  declined.  Whe- 
ther you  will  assist  in  giving  currency  to  a"  silly,  malignant  falsehood,  is  a 
question  for  your  own  discretion.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference. 

"  Fam,  Sir,  yours.  Sic. 

"P.Francis." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  J\tonthli/  Magazine. 

Here  we  close  our  account  of  this  volume:  it  is  ingenious,  laborious, 
persevering.  If  the  author  be  a  lawyer,  his  pleading  does  him  credit:  he 
has  made  tlie  most  of  his  cause;  and  if  it  fuii  in  any  point,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  industry  in  him  who  has  pleaded  it. — Lit.  Fan.  J^o.  28. 

Mr.  Tabart,  of  the  Juvenile  Library,  Piccadilly,  announces  a  monthly 
miscellany  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, uader  the  title  of  "  Tabart's  School  Magazine,  or  Journal  of  edu- 
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cation."  It  is  intended  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  modern  materials,  for 
the  purpose  of  connectini?,  as  much  as  possible,  the  business  of  the  school- 
room with  that  of  the  active  world,  for  which  education  oug-ht  to  prepare 
its  subjects.     The  first  number  will  appear  on  the  first  of  March. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  is  printing-  a  volume  of  Discour- 
ses, in  which  he  combats,  at  some  length,  the  argument  derived  from  as- 
tronomy, against  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation:  and,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  reasoning,  he  attempts  to  elucidate  the  harmony  that  subsists 
between  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  and  the  discoveries  of  modern  sci- 
ence. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  may  be  expected,  an  octavo  volume,  com- 
prising, a  Tour  through  Belgium  along  the  Rhine,  and  through  the  North 
of  France;  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  system  of  education; 
with  remarks  on  the  fine  arts,  commerce,  and  manufactures;  by  James 
Mitchel,  M.  A. 

That  accurate  meteorologist,  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  has  circulated  some 
observations  on  the  effect  of  the  late  Solar  Eclipse  on  the  temperature  of 
the  day  on  which  it  occurred.  It  appears  that  the  temperature  on  the  day 
was  falling,  as  is  very  cotnmonly  the  case,  before  sun-rise;  presently  after 
which,  it  began  to  rise.  This  effect  continued  until  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  became  intercepted,  when  it  fell  again,  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  went  off,  resumed 
its  former  movement,  rose  steadily,  and  attained  its  maximum  at  nearly  the 
same  degree  as  the  day  before,  though  later  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  William  Daniell  is  commencing  the  third  volume  of  his  picturesque 
Voyage  round  Great  Britain,  which  is  published  in  monthly  parts. 

Biblical  Criticism  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Translations 
of  Sacred  Songs,  with  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  Samuel  Horsley, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  is  inconsiderable 
forwardness. 

In  the  month  of  January  may  be  expected,  in  octavo,  the  first  volume 
of  the  Annual  Obituary,  containing  memoirs  of  those  celebrated  men  who 
have  died  within  the  year  (1816);  neglected  biography,  with  biographical 
notices  and  anecdotes,  and  original  letters;  an  analysis  of  recent  biogra- 
phical works;  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  persons  who  have  died  within  the 
British  dominions. 

Mr.  Booth,  treasurer  to  the  Childwall  Provident  Institution,  has  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  a  System  of  Book-keeping, 
adapted  solely  for  the  use  of  Provident  Institutions,  or  Saving  Banks , 
whether  their  capitals  be  invested  in  the  public  funds  or  otherwise;  toge- 
ther with  tables,  for  reducing  money  into  stock,  (five  percent.)  and  stock 
into  money;  by  which  their  accounts  may  be  kept  in  a  shorter  and  more 
expeditious  manner  than  in  any  of  the  modes  that  have  been  consulted,  in 
which  they  are  kept  by  the  managers  of  such  institutions.  / 


ERRATA. 

Page  268,  line  10,  for  Joseph  Trumbull  read  John  Trumbiill. 

270,  41,  for  ivesterm  read  northern. 

271,  37,  after  luhich  insert  as. 

272,  20,  for  works  read  work. 

276,  12,  dele  each 

277,  44,  for  an  i-ead  on. 

280,  13,  for  motioTts  re«il  notions. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Works  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  hi  Philoso- 
phy^ Politics^  and  Morals:  containing^  beside  all  the  Writ- 
ings published  in  former  Collections^  his  Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence^ as  Minister  oj  the  United  States  at  the  Court 
of  Versailles;  a  Variety  of  literary  Articles^  and  epistolary 
Correspondence^  never  before  published:  with  Me?noirs  and 
Anecdotes  of  his  Life.  In  5  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  print- 
ed and  published  by  William  Duane.  1809. 

2.  The  Private  Correspondence  o/"  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL. 
D.  F.  R.  S.  £s?c.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  at  the  Court  of  France^  and  for  the  Trea- 
ty of  Peace  and  Independence  xvith  Great  Britain^  ^c.  £5?c. 
Comprising  a  Series  of  Letters  on  Miscellaneous,  Literary, 
and  Political  Subjects:  written  between  the  years  1753  and 
1790;  illustrating  the  Memoirs  of  his  Public  and  Pri- 
vate LifCy  and  developing  the  secret  History  of  his  Political 
Transactions  and  Negotiations.  Now  first  published  Irom 
the  Originals,  by  his  Grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin. 

.  London.  1817.  Henry  Colburn,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover 
Square.  4to.  pp.  449. 

3.  The  Life  (j/'Benjamin  Franklin,  xvritten  chiefly  by  Himself; 
with  a  Collection  of  his  best  Essays,  Humorous,  Moral,  and 
Literary.  A  new  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Mason 
L.  Weems,  of"  Lodge  No.  50,  Dumfries.  Philadelphia. 
1817.  M.  Carey.   12mo.  pp.  264. 

TN  reading  these  publications  we  have,  on  more  than  one 
-*-  account,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  wisdom  ot  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  throwing  his  historical  manuscripts  into  the  fire. 
It  is  a  sujfficient  mortification,  that,  of  an  event  which  happens 
at  noon-day,  perhaps  no  two  eyewitnesses  will  make  the  same 
report: — it  is  still  more  disparaging,  that  transactions,  of 
which  we  imagine  ourselves  to  know  the  origin,  are  carried 
VOL.  IX.  45 
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on  with  closed  doors  and  by  secret  correspondence:  but  when, 
in  addition  to  the  disagreement  of  reporters  and  the  privacy  of 
negotiators,  we  have  the  misstatements  of  editors  and  the 
blunders  of  typographers,  we  are  nearly  prepared  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  coming  at  the  truth  of  history.  Before  we  en- 
tered upon  the  task  of  reviewing  the  works  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
we  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  changes,  falsifications,  and 
errors,  which  are  incident  to  successive  republication.  It 
may  be,  that,  in  general,  a  celebrated  author  does  not  fall 
into  hands  so  very  unskilful  as  those  which  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  republishing  our  philosopher's  writings.  We 
believe  no  edition  was  ever  published  under  his  own  super- 
vision, or  even  with  his  own  consent;  and  those,  accordingly, 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  world,  are  put  together 
in  the  most  clumsy  and  inattentive  manner.  We  intend  to 
substantiate  this  observation  by  going  over,  very  cursorily, 
the  several  editions  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 

The  first  collection  of  his  works  was  entitled  New  Expe- 
riments and  Observations  on  Electricity.  Made  at  Philadelphia 
in  America.  By  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq^;  and  Commu- 
nicated in  Several  Letters  to  Peter  Collinson,  Esq.  of  Lon- 
don^ F.  R.S.  London.  1754.  Printed  and  Sold  by  D.  Henry 
and  R.  Cave,  at  St  John's  Gate.  4to.  pp.  154. — This  volume 
consists  of  XIII  Letters,  divided  into  three  Parts:  together 
with  Remarks  on  the  Abbe  Nollet's  Letters  on  Electri- 
city, by  Mr.  David  Colden,  of  New  York,  dated  from 
Coldenham,  in  that  State,  Dec.  4,  1753, — and  Electrical 
Experiments,  in  further  Confirmation  of  Mr.  Franklin's 
Observations  on  the  positive  and  negative  electrical  State  of 
the  Clouds,  by  John  Canton,  M.  A.  and  F.  R.  S.,  dated 
Dec.  6,  1753.  In  those  days  of  honesty,  an  Editor  thought 
'  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  Reader'  with  a  few  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  him  to  publish  a  book;  and  we  are 
accordingly  told  in  the  Preface  to  the  one  before  us,  that 
the  Letters  of  Mr.  Franklin  were  *  committed  to  the  press, 
without  waiting  for  the  ingenious  author's  permission  to  do 
so;'  but,  that  *  he  was  apprised  of  the  step  time  enough  to 
transmit  some  further  remarks,  together  with  a  few  correc- 
tions and  additions.'  The  work  acquired  volume  by  going 
through  a  few  editions;  and  appeared,  at  length,  under  the 
more   comprehensive   title  of 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  Electricity^  made  at 
Philadelphia^  in  America^  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL. 
D.  and  F.  R.  S.  To  which  are  odded^  Letters  and  Papers 
on  Philosophical  Subjects.     The    Whole    corrected,   metho- 
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dized,  improved,  and  now   first  collected    in    one  Volume, 
and    Illustrated  with   Copper  Plates.    London.    Printed  for 
David  Henry:  and  sold    by   Francis   Newbury,   at  the 
Corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  MDCCLXIX.  4to.  pp. 
496. — In  the  '  Advertisement  Concerning  this  Fourth  Edi- 
tion,' we  are  told,  that  it  contains  all  the  philosophical  Letters 
and  Papers  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which   had,  at  different  times, 
been  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society — in  the 
Magazines — and  in   separate   pamphlets;   '  together    with   a 
Number  of  others  on  various  Subjects,  never  before  printed, 
that  had  passed  between  the  Author  and  his  Friends.'     Mr. 
Collinson,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  Letters  on  Electricity 
are  chiefly  addressed — was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1693. 
Natural  history  became  very  early  his  own  favourite  study; 
but  he  corresponded  with   scientific  men  of  all  discriptions; 
and  was  the  first  who  '  put  Dr.  Franklin  on  making  electrical 
experiments,'  by  the  '  kind  presentation  of  an  electric  tube.'* 
The  Letter  which  acknowledged  the  reception  of  the  tube, 
and    which  is  so  necessary  to  complete   the   history  of  our 
philosopher's   electrical  enterprises — was  uniformly   omitted 
in  the  former  Editions.     It  is  introduced  in  the  one  we  are 
now  considering;  and,  along  with  24  other  new  Papers,  fills 
out  the  whole  series,  up  to  the  date  of  1769.     Letter  XI,  of 
the  first  edition,  however,  was  omitted  in  this;  and  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  fully  re-published  in  any    subsequent  one. 
It  is  of  no  very  great  importance,  we  confess;  but,  as  it  might 
assist  the  future  historian  of  the  sciences,  we  think  it  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection  of  the  Doctor's  Works.f     But, 
besides  the  additional  papers    on  electricity,  we  have,  in  the 
reprint  of  1769,  the  Physical  and  Meteorological  Observations^ 
&c. — the  Letters    respecting  water-spouts — Franklin-stoves 
— the  magic  square  and  circle — the  tides  in  rivers — the  peo- 
pling of  countries — and  the  effects  of  oil  on  water.     These 
completed    his   philosophical  works   up  to  the    date  of  the 
fourth  edition; — ten  years  after  which,  a  volume  of  his  other 
writings  was  published,  under  the  title  of 
Political^  Miscellaneous^  and  Philosophical  Pieces,  Written  by 

*  For  a  more  particular  account  of  his  life  and  character — see  the 
Private  Correspondence,  pp.  6  and  7. 

t  In  tlie  Edition  of  1809,  Vol.  III.,  p.  71,  we  find  the  substance  of  this 
letter  stated  as  an  experiment  towards  discovering  more  of  the  qualities  of  the 
electrical  fiuid.  The  Letter  itself  has  no  date;  but  as  it  accompanied  the 
one  from  Dr.  Colden,  (see  the  original  Edition,  p.  108.),  on  the  Abbe  Nol- 
tel's  electrical  speculations — which  is  dated  Dec.  6,  1753 — we  suppose 
it  must  have  been  written  about  the  bej^inning  of  1754.  We  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  exordium  and  conclusion  should  have  been  lopped  off. 
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Benj.  Franklin,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Membe/  of  the  Roval 
Academy  oi  Sciences  at  Paris,  &c.  &c.  Now  first  collected, 
with  Explanatory  Plates,  Notes,  and  an  Index  to  the  Whole. 
London.  MDCCLXXIX.  Printed  for  J.  Johnson,  No.  72,  St. 
Paul's  Church- Yard.  4to.  pp.  573. — This  volume  contains  the 
chief  part  ot  the  Doctor's  political  writings,  along  with  the  pa- 
pers on  *  a  reiormed  mode  ot  spelling;'  on  '  the  vis  inertias  of 
matter;  on  the  '  utility  ol  long  pointed  rods;'  on  the  Aurora  bo- 
realis;''  and  his  epitaph  on  himself: — the  whole  of  which  are 
arranged  under  the  heads  of — General  Politics — American 
Politics  before  the  Troubles — American  Politics  during  the 
Troubles — Provincial  or  Colonial  Politics — and  Miscellane- 
ous and  Philosophical  Pieces.  To  almost  every  one  of  them 
the  editor  has  carefully  subjoined  a  note, — in  which  we  are 
referred  to  the  publication  whence  he  extracted  the  article; 
and,  when  no  such  reference  occurs,  we  are  told,  in  the  Pre- 
face, that '  an  original  copy  is  to  be  understood,  to  which  he 
still  retains  access.'  We  suppose  the  Doctor  alludes  to  this 
collection,  when  he  tells  his  son,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Passy, 
Aug.  16,  1784, — that  '  Mr.  Vaughan  has  published,  in  Lon- 
don, a  volume  of  what  he  calls  my  Political  Works:  he  pro- 
poses a  second  edition;  but,  as  the  first  was  very  incomplete, 
and  you  had  many  things  that  were  omitted  (for  I  used  to 
send  you  sometimes  the  rough  drafts,  and  sometimes  the 
printed  sheets  I  wrote  in  London)  I  have  directed  him  to 
apply  to  you  for  what  may  be  in  your  power  to  furnish  him 
with,  or  delay  his  publication  till  I  cai)  be  at  home  again.'* 
The  work  under  consideration — w,  without  question,  the 
*■  volume'  which  our  philosopher  here  alludes  to;  and  these 
observations  respecting  its  contents  deserve  to  be  treasured 
up  as  a  piece  of  literary  history. f 

*  This  letter  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of  his  works, — and  was 
published,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  Mr.  Wilmot's  Historical  View 
of  the  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  Losses,Services,  and  Claims  of  the 
American  Loyalists,  6fc.  1815.  London. 

f  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vaughan  himself,  too,  dated  from  Passy,  Nov.  9, 
1779,  he  holds  the  following  language: — '  In  looking  them  over  (the  Poli- 
tical Papers)  I  have  noted  some  faults  of  impression  that  hurt  the  sense, 
and  some  other  little  matters,  which  you  will  find  all  in  a  sheet  under  the 
title  of  Errata.  You  can  best  judge  whether  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
add  any  of  them  to  the  errata  already  printed,  or  whether  it  may  not  be 
as  well  to  reserve  the  whole  for  correction  in  another  edition,  if  such  should 
ever  be.  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  chapter' — ^A  Para- 
ble against  Persecution.  Priv.  Corr.  p.  23. — In  another  later,  to  Governor 
Franklin,  dated  from  London,  Jan.  9,  1768,  we  have  the  following  infor- 
mation respecting  the  fate  of  ttie  article  on  the  jDiscontents  of  America, 
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Hitherto  the  Doctor's  lighter  papers  had  not  been  collect- 
ed into  a  separate  volume; — a  desideratum^  which  was  sup- 
plied, two  years  alter  his  death,  however,  b}'  the  publication 
of  Works  of  the  late  Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin:  Consisting 
of  his  Life  written  by  Htmsef^  together  xv'ith  Essays  humor- 
ous^ moral,  and  literary,  chief  y  in  the  7nanner  of  the  Specta- 
tor.  In  two  Vols.  London.  1792.  Printed  lor  G.  G.  J.  and  J. 
Robinson,  Paternoster-Row.  12mo.  pp.  583. — The  Life  here 
mentioned  consists  of  the  memoir,  up  to  1731,  which  the 
author  wrote  of  himself,  and  which  was  originally  published 
in  French,  by  M.  Dubourg, — together  with  a  continuation  of 
the  narrative  by  Dr.  Stuber,  of  Philadelphia.  From  what 
particular  works  the  Essays  were  extracted,  we  are  nowhere 
distinctly  told; — and  we  cannot  but  censure  the  vagueness 
and  generality  with  which  the  Editor  states,  that  '  they  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  together  from  various  resour- 
ces.'' We  know  not  that  this  collection  is  any  more  '  perfect' 
than  the  one  which  the  Doctor  censures  in  the  above  extract 
from  his  letter:  And,  unless  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  author  himself,  the  only  means  which  a  later  writer  has 
of  determining  such  a  point — is — by  the  references  of  the 
early  Editors  to  the  '■various  resources,''  from  which  their 
materials  are  drawn.  We  must  break  off  these  observations 
here;  but  we  are  going  to  have  abundant  occasion  for  resum- 
ing them  hereafter. 

The  first  attempt  at  publishing  the  entire  works  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  was  made  as  late  as  the  year  1806;  when  they  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of,  The  Complete  Works,  in  Philoso- 
phy, Politics,  and  Morals,  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Now  first  collected  and  arranged.  With  Memoirs  oi  his 
early  Life,  written  by  Himself.  In  three  8vo.  vols.  pp.  1450. 
London.  Johnson,  and  Longman,  and  Co. — We  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  volumes  ourselves; 
but  we  have  a  poor  account  of  them  from  our  brethren  in 
England;  and  indeed  we  might  know  beforehand,  that  an 
unauthorized  and  half  surreptitious  publication  would  be  con- 
ducted with  the  usual  unskilfulness  of  an  irresponsible  agent. 

(p.  231,)  which  appeared  under  the  signature  of  F-l-S,  in  a  paper  called 
the  Chronicle,  Jan.  7: — '  The  Editor  of  that  paper  one  Jones  seems  a  Gren- 
villian,  or  is  tery  cautious  as  you  see,  by  his  corrections  and  omissions. 
He  has  drawn  the  teeth  and  pared  the  nails  of  my  paper,  so  that  it  can 
neither  scratch  nor  bite.  It  seems  only  to  paw  and  mumble.  I  send  you 
also  two  other  late  pieces  of  mine.  There  is  another  which  I  cannot  find.' 
Id.  p.  151.  Whether  the  copy  commonly  printed  has  the  teeth  re- 
stored and  the  nails  resuscitated,  we  know  not;  but  we  think  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us,  that  it  does  somethijQg  more  than  '  paw  and  mumble.' 
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It  was  stated  in  an  advertisement,  that  Mr.  Williatn  Tem- 
ple Franklin, — to  whom,  as  our  readers  know,  the  Doctor 
bequeathed  all  his  papers,  and  who,  soon  alter  his  grandfa- 
ther's death,  performed  a  voyage  to  England,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  selling  an  entire  collection  ot  both  his  printed  and 
manuscript  writings, — was  prevailed  upon,  by  an  emissary  of 
Government,  to  suppress  the  publication.  Mr.  Franklin 
was  greatly  indignant  at  such  an  accusation;  and  very 
promptly  contradicted  the  whole  statement,  in  a  letter  dated 
at  Paris,  March  18th,  1807,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Argus^  a  newspaper  published  in  that  city.  He  says,  that 
the  Doctor  did  not  direct  him  to  publish  his  entire  works, — 
but  left  the  matter  to  his  own  discretion;  that  he  never  sold 
any  part  of  the  manuscripts  to  the  British  Government, — nor 
were  any  attempts  made  directly  or  indirectly,  to  cause  their 
suppression;  that  they  were  safely  lodged  with  his  bankers  in 
London,  and  should  appear  in  due  season;  that  he  offered 
the  copyright  to  some  of  the  most  noted  booksellers  in  Lon- 
don,— who  refused  to  publish  the  work,  even  at  their  own 
expense— -the  times  were,  as  they  said,  so  unpropitious  to 
such  an  undertaking;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  he  had 
himself  abstained  from  issuing  a  publication,  '  which,  to  do  it 
with  a  splendour  becoming  his  much  revered  ancestor's  me- 
mory, would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense.'  For 
the  present,  we  shall  not  question  the  validity  of  this  plea; 
but  pass  on  to  the  Edition  of  the  Doctor's  works,  which  was 
published  here,  in  1809;  and  of  which  the  title  is  transcribed 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  first  volume  has  never  yet  appeared;  nor  can  we  wish 
that  it  ever  may  appear — if  it  is  not  more  skill uUy  edited 
than  the  four  which  lie  on  our  table.  A  part  of  the  title- 
page  runs,  almost  word  for  word,  like  that  of  the  English 
Edition;  and,  lor  the  credit  of  American  literature,  as  well 
as  for  the  peace  oi  the  '  Phil.  Editor,'  as  he  subscribes  him- 
self^— we  hope  that  ai  out  half  of  the  prevarication  and  igno- 
rance displayed  in  the  Work,  is  attributable  to  no  countrymen 
of  ours.  But  '  beside  all  the  (Doctor's)  Writings  published 
in  former  Collections,'  the  Editor  before  us  pretends  to  have 
given  the  '  Diplomatic  Correspondence;'  and  '  a  variety  of 
literary  Articles  and  tp '^tolary  Correspondence,'  which  had 
'  ntver  before  been  pvbhshed^  and  for  the  editing  of  which 
he  is  therefore  responsible.  It  is  more  than  -we  should  be 
willing  to  answer  for.  The  questionable  and  suspicious  shape 
in  which  the  work  appears,— the  ignorance  which  we  find 
in  some  places, — with  the  disingenuousnesss,  (to  use  no  har- 
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der  word,)  which  is  manifest  in  others, — compose,  all  to- 
gether, an  account,  which,  we  think,  none  but  an  anonymous 
Editor  would  run  the  hazzard  of  being  charged  with.  When 
a  man  gives  to  the  world  a  part  of  an  author's  works,  which 
were 'never  before  published,'  he  is  bound  to  satisfy  his 
reader,  as  to  their  authenticity,  by  telling  him  fairly,  how 
they  came  into  his  possession, — and  what  were  the  circum- 
stances, which  led  to  their  publcation.  No  such  thing  is 
done,  however,  by  our  '  Philadelphia  Editor.'  The  only  in- 
formation we  have,  concernmg  the  authenticity  of  the  most 
important  part  o-  his  supplemental  matter — the  Doctor's  Di- 
plomatic Correspondence — is  contained  m  a  vague  and  shuf- 
fling note,  thrust  into  the  middle  o-  the  fifth  volume;  where 
we  are  told,  that  the  letters  ••  from  page  202  to  303,  have 
been  derived  from  two  different  sources,^  and  that  those,  which 
'  follow,  are  derived  from  a  third  source,  no  less  obviously 
authentic'  Now  we  see  nothmg  '  obvious'  in  any  of  this; 
and,  before  we  have  done  with  our  Editor,  we  expect  to 
make  it  appear,  that  his  three  different  '  sources'  are  by  no 
means  so  '  authentic'  as  he  seems  to  imagine.  By  the  pub- 
lication o''  the  '  Private  Correspondence,'  Mr.  William  Tem- 
ple Franklin  has  happily  put  us  in  possession  of  the  *  Origi- 
nals,' I'rom  which  these  same'  sources''  musthavebeen  derived; 
so  that  when  we  have  shown  our  readers  how  many  devia- 
tions there  are  in  the  copy  before  us,  they  well  know  how  to 
etsimate  the  assertion  in  Vol.  V.  p.  293,  that  the  differ- 
ent '  copies  (from  which  this  is  taken)  compared  word  for 
word  with  each  other.'  It  is  impossible  that  two  different 
copiers,  from  the  same  original,  should  commit  precisely  the 
same  blunders;  and  we  shall  show  in  due  season,  we  think, 
either  that  such  an  impossibility  did  in  fact  occur, — or  that 
the  assertion  abovementioned  is  nothing  more  than  an  as- 
sertion. We  must  first  attend,  however,  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  Editor  has  republished  what  had  been  before  sent 
Into  the  world. 

The  second  volume — which  contains  431  pages — is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  Aa  Historical  Review  of  Pennst/lvania; 
a  treatise,  which,  even  granting  it  to  be  Dr.  Franklin's,  was 
of  too  temporary  a  purpose  to  need  republication, — but  which 
has  certainly  no  business  among  that  Philosopher's  works,  as 
long  as  we  have  no  cogent  authority  for  believing  it  to  be  his. 
No  such  authoritv  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Editor;  who,  while  he  should  be  searching  after  some 
fact  in  proof  of  what  he  says,  goes  about  the  demonstration 
of  its  truth,  in  the  following  very  intelligible  laconium: — '  At- 
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tempts  have  been  made  (says  he,  p.  iii.  Vol.  II.)  to  deny 
the  venerable  patriot  the  merit  of  this  like  most  of  his  more 
important  works,  because  it  was  not  claimed  and  avow- 
ed; but  it  was  enough  that  its  object  was  accomplished; 
(enough,  must  we  understand,  to  prove  that  the  work  is 
his?)  and  it  was  not  requisite  to  court  that  persecution  which 
no  men  are  so  apt  to  resort  to,  as  those  who  are  defeated  in 
their  injustice,  against  men  by  whom  their  evil  designs  are 
frustrated.'  Our  capacities  are  too  humble  for  the  compre- 
hension of  such  high  matter  as  this; 'and  we  can  only  tell 
our  readers,  that  what  we  have  here  transcribed  is  the  only 
reason  the  Editor  seems  able  to  give,  for  imposing  a  dead 
weight,  of  431  octavo  pages,  upon  the  circulation  of  Dr. 
Franklm's  works. 

The  third  volume  contains  the  Doctor's  philosophical 
writings;  of  which  his  Letters  on  Electricity  are,  by  mere 
chance,  we  suppose,  inserted  in  their  proper  place — at  the 
head  of  the  series.  In  the  Edition  of  1 769,  the  various  pa- 
pers are  arranged  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were 
read  in  the  Royal  Society:  so  that  the  different  articles,  upon 
the  same  subject,  are  frequently  separated  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other.  The  principle  of  arrangement 
was  a  very  shallow  one;  and  we  believe  the  Philadelphia 
Editor  did,  for  the  first  time,  undertake  a  laudable  v/ork,  by 
endeavouring  to  assort  the  several  articles  according  to  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat.  We  were  going  to  praise  him 
considerably  for  this;  but  our  design  was  completely  marred, 
when,  on  a  second  view,  we  observed  the  series  of  electrical 
papers  completely  interrupted  at  p.  97,  in  order  to  introduce 
those  which  relate  to  the  efl^ects  of  oil  on  water!  When  these 
are  finished,  the  electrical  correspondence  is  resumed  (p.  IIO); 
and  the  Editor  goes  on  again,  as  if  all  the  letters  concerned 
the  same  subject.  Some  of  the  papers,  too,  are  greatly  dis- 
located;— as,  for  instance,  the  one  on  the  Electrical  Kite^ 
which  is  now  in  p.  110,  should  have  been  placed  in  p.  86; 
while  the  one  in  p.  88  should  have  come  into  p.  124.  Indeed 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  capriciousness  with  which^the 
several  articles  are  arranged.  Our  Editor  seems  to  have  no 
idea  of  dates;  and  we  suspect  he  adopted  the  very  comforta- 
ble method  of  sending  to  the  printer,  as  he  called  for  copy, 
the  very  first  paper  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon. 

In  the  fourth  volume  we  have  all  the  Doctor's  political 
works, — one  or  two  very  voluminous  ones,  which  are  not 
his, — and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  which,  though  his,  have 
no  more  relation  to  politics  than  the  papers  respecting  the 
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effects  of  oil  on  water.  The  Editor  is  of  opinion,  that  '  it 
may  require  some  explanation  why'  articles  of  the  latter  sort 

*  should  be  comprehended  in  a  volume  which  professes  to 
give  political  papers'  merely:  And  we  think  he  sufficiently 
explains  the  anomaly,  by  telling  us  that,  '  perhaps  it  arose 
from  his  own  idea  of  politics,  which  he  deems  inseperable 
from  morals.'  He  must  have  his  '  own  ideas,'  too,  about 
morals;  for  we  presume  no  other  person  ever  opined,  that 
observations  on  Discoveries,  p.  374~— on  the  usefulness  of  the 
Mathematics,  p.  377 — and  on  the  causes  of  Earthquakes,  p. 
380 — were  legitimately  referable  to  that  department  of  hu- 
man knowledge.     We  were  glad  he  revealed  this  clue  to  his 

*  own  ideas;'  for,  as  we  found  them  to  be  almost  uniformly 
an  inversion  of  the  common  run  of  ideas,  we  were  greatly 
at  a  loss,  before,  to  know  what  stuff  they  could  be  made  of. 
In  future,  therefore,  we  must  hold  it  constantly  in  our  minds, 
that  the  Philadelphia  Editor  thinks  as  nobody  else  ever 
thought, — and  that,  if  he  is  ever  detected  in  doing  what  or- 
dinary people  would  have  done,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
apostacy  from  his  usual  principles  of  conduct.  Of  such  apos- 
tacies,  indeed,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  is  but 
very  seldom  guilty: — never  perhaps  was  a  man  more  con- 
sistent With  his  '  own  ideas'  on  every  possible  subject. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  volume  we  are  now  examining,  is 
a  mere  republication  of  that  which  was  printed  in  1779;  and 
the  only  merit  of  our  Philadelphia  Editor  seems  to  be  that  of 
having  omitted  a  few  valuable  papers — of  having  thrown  the 
rest  into  confusion,  and  of  having  assumed,  as  his  own,  the 
notes  which  were  composed  by  his  predecessor.  The  Poli- 
tical Fragments — the  Remarks  on  Indian  Affairs  in  1762 — 
on  the  Impress  of  Seamen — with  many  other  such  papers — 
are  very  properly  left  out:  the  remainder  are  located,  as  they 
should  be,  wherever  it  suited  our  Editor's  convenience;  and  the 
notes  of  the  original  edition  are  meritoriously  altered  in  a  very 
few  places;  released  from  the  brackets  in  which  they  were 
formerly  confined;  deprived  of  the  letter  E,  with  which  they 
were  at  first  subscribed;  and  sent  into  the  world  as  if  they 
had  never  been  there  before.  To  give  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  metamorphosis  is  effected,  we  take 
the  prefatory  observations  to  the  Account  of  Governor 
Hutchinson's  Letters:  And  the  Examination  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin before  a  Committe  of  the  British  Council.  *  These  trans- 
actions (says  our  Editor,  p.  142,  Vol.  IV.)  are  inseparable 
in  their  origin,  and  arise  out  of,  and  are  again  blended  with 
each  other,  in  their  progress;  and  they  require  to  be  so  plac- 

VOL.  IX.  46 
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ed  in  connexion,  which  they  never  yet  have  been,  as  to  illus- 
trate the  events  to  which  they  belong.  For  this  purpose  the 
transactions  are  here  narrated,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
arose,  the  narration  of  the  editor  will  be  easily  discriminated 
from  the  correspondence,'  &c.  We  shall  now  give  the  begin- 
ning of  what  our  Editor  assumes  as  his  *  narration;'  and, 
when  we  have  placed  by  its  side  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  note  in  the  original  edition,  our  readers  will  need  to  be 
informed  that,  his  conduct  in  such  cases  '  arises  perhaps  out 
of  his  own  ideas  of  editorial  duty. 

'  Governor  Hutchinson,  lieutenant  governor  Andrew  Oliver, 
Charles  Paxton,  Esq.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Esq.  and  Mr.  G.  Roome, 
having  sent  from  Boston  certain  representations  and  informations 
to  Thomas  Wheatly,  Esq.  member  of  parliament,  private  secre- 
tary to  that  Mr.  George  Grenville,  who  when  in  office  was  the 
father  of  the  stamp  act,  and  afterwards  one  cf  the  lords  of  trade; 
these  letters  were  placed  by  some  friend  to  the  interests  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  as  an  agent  for  the  colo- 
nies, in  discharge  of  his  duty,  had  them  conveyed  back  to  Boston. 
The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  were  so  exasperated,  that  they 
returned  home  attested  copies  of  the  letters  to  England  accom- 
panied by  a  petition  and  remonstrance,  for  the  removal  of  go- 
vernor Hutchinson,  and  lieutenant  governor  Andrew  Oliver,  from 
the  posts.'  Phil.  Edit.,  p.  142. 

With  a  few  immaterial  substitutions  and  typographical  dif- 
ferences, this  is  almost  an  exact  copy  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  note 
on  the  same  subject. 

'  Governor  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant  Governor  Andrew  Oliver, 
Charles  Paxton,  Esq.;  and  Mr.  G.  Roome,  having  sent  from  Bos- 
ton certain  representations,  and  informations  to  Thomas  Wheatly, 
Esq.;  member  of  parliament,  private  Secretary  to  Mr.  George 
Grenville  (the  father  of  the  stamp-act)  when  in  office,*  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade;  these  were  by  a  particular 
channel,  conveyed  back  to  Boston.  The  assembly  of  the  province 
were  so  exasperated,  that  they  returned  home  attested  copies  of  the 
letters,  accompanied  with  a  petition  and  remonstrance,  for  the 
removal  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  An- 
drew Oliver  from  their  posts.'  Orig.  Edit.  p.  329,  note. 

In  justness  to  our  Editor,  we  ought  to  state,  that,  in  this 
passage,  he  has  made  more  changes  of  phraseology  than  in 
any  other, — and  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  copies  the  notes 

*  This  is  the  only  passage  which  our  Philadelphia  Editor  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  understood;  for,  as  our  readers  will  remark,  the  phrase  '  when 
in  office  refers,  in  his  copy,  to  the  institution  ot  the  stamp-act, — and  not, 
as  we  have  it  here,  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Mr.  Wheatly.  '  Perhaps  this 
arose  from  the  Editor's  own  ideas.' 
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«f  his  predecessor  with  a  great  deal  of  faithfulness  and  at- 
tention. Indeed  this  is  so  scrupulously  done  in  many  cases, 
that  even  those  parts  which  we  find  among  the  Corrigenda^ 
at  the  end  ot  the  London  edition,  are  repeated,  word  for  word, 
and  letter  for  letter,  in  that  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  connected  account,  also,  which  he  has  attempted  to 
give  of  the  Hutchinson  letters,  we  have  found  many  very  ap- 
plaudable  things.  The  general  inaccuracy  with  which  he  makes 
a  quotation,  in  places  where  he  professes  to  quote, — and  the 
silence  he  observes,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  particu- 
lar parts,  which  have  never  appeared  in  former  collections, 
are  both  demonstrations  of  his  systemism  and  consistency. 
When  we  saw,  for  instance,  the  quotation  from  Lieutenant 
Governor  Oliver's  letter  (p.  150.  vol.  IVth) — 'that  some 
method  should  be  devised  to  take  off  the  original  incendia- 
ries, whose  writings  supplied  the  fuel  of  sedition  through  the 
Boston  Gazette,* — as  there  could  be  no  conceivable  motive 
for  altering  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence,  we  had  suspected 
him  of  copying  it  correctly:  But  when  we  came  to  compare 
it  with  the  original,  we  soon  discovered  our  suspicions  to  be 
groundless;  the  passage  in  that  place,  being  in  these  words, 
*  That  if  there  be  no  way  to  take  off  the  original  incendiaries, 
they  will  still  continue  to  instil  their  poison  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  through  the  vehicle  of  the  BOSTON  GA- 
ZETTE.'*— When  we  read,  too,  the  extracts  from  Gover- 
nor Hutchinson's  letters  in  p.  151,  and  could  find  no  letters 
of  the  tenor  or  of  the  date,  there  given,  we  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  prudence  of  our  Editor,  in  neglecting  to  tell  us  how 
they  came  into  his  possession  and  where  they  are  to  be 
found.f 

*  P.  30-31,  of  The  Letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieut.  Go^ 
vernor  Oliver,  etc.  Printed  at  Boston.  And  Remarks  thereon.  With 
the  assembli/s  Address,  And  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lord^s  Committee  of 
Council.  Together  with  the  Substance  of  Mr.  Wedderburn's  Speech 
relating  to  those  Letters.  And  the  Report  of  the  Lords''  Committee  to  his 
Majesty  in  Council.  The  Second  Edition.  London.  MDCCLXXIV. 
Printed  for  J.  Wilkie,  at  Number  71,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-ya'-d.  This 
is  the  only  copy  of  these  letters  that  we  have  seen. 

f  The  extracts  are  as  follow: — 

Boston,  June  22,  1772. 

'  The  union  of  the  colonies  is  pretty  well  broke;  I  hope  I  never  shall 
see  it  renewed.  Indeed  our  sons  of  liberty  are  hated  and  despised  by 
their  former  bretlirenin  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  and  it  must  be  very 
extraordinary  ever  to  reconcile  them.' 

Boston,  December  8,  1772. 

'  You  see  no  difference  between  the  case  of  the  colonies  and  that  oi 
Ireland.     I  care  not  in  how  favourable  a  light  you  look  upon  the  colonics, 
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We  must  get  over  the  remainder  of  this  publication  more 
briefly.  Plain  Truth.,  which  made  a  considerable  noise  at 
its  appearance, — but  which  was  never  before  published  in 
Dr.  Franklin's  works, — has  been  inserted  in  this  edition, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  (p.  221. 
vol.  IV.)  The  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Trade,  which  oc- 
cupies nearly  thirty  pages,  is  not  so  clearly  Dr.  Franklin's. 
Indeed  the  Editor  tells  us,  (p.  155,  vol.  IV.),  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally written  by  Mr.  George  Wheatly;  but  that,  as  it  was 
submitted,  before  publication,  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Doctor, — 
'  who  rarely  ever  perused  a  literary  production  without  cor- 
recting, improving,  or  augmenting  its  force  and  value,  from 
his  own  resources'— it  was  thought  proper  to  give  it  a  place 
in  this  collection.  Now  there  is  nothing  so  mawkish  and 
unsatisfactory  as  this  talk  about  what  Dr.  Franklin  *  rarely 
ever'  did,  without  doing  something  else.  It  proves  nothing; 
and  only  serves  to  expose  the  weakness  of  a  man's  under- 
standing by  showing  the  strength  of  his  passions.  The  Edi- 
tor alludes  to  an  '  amicable  controversy'  between  Mr.  Wheatly 
and  the  Doctor,  upon  their  respective  claims  to  the  author- 
ship; but  he  gives  no  documents  of  such  a  controvers}';  and 
even  if  he  had  given  documents,  no  reasonable  man  would 
have  been  satisfied,  without  being  told  how  the  Editor  came 
by  them.  '  Dr.  Franklin  (p.  155)  continued  to  consider 
Mr.  Wheatly  as  the  author;  and  persisted  even  to  the  last 
in  that  sentiment;  for  in  a  letter  of  the  24th  August,  1 784, 
from  Paris,  addressed  to  him  in  these  words  "  My  dear  old 
Friend^''  he  requests  a  copy  of  your  excellent  little  work — 
*' The  Principles  of  Trade."  Now  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  Doctor's  '  persisting  to  the  last'  in  '  considering  Mr. 
Wheatly  as  the  author' — of  his  addressing  that  gentleman  as 
'  my  dear  old  friend' — and  of  his  calling  the  Principles  of 
Trade  '  your  excellent  little  work' — should  be  deemed  proof 
oi  its  being  our  philosopher's — is,  we  confess,  beyond  what 
we  imagined  even  this  annotator  would  go.  The  letter  here 
spoken  of  is  in  Mr.  Franklin's  publication,  p.  68;  but,  as 
another  specimen  of  the  accuracy  attending  the  references  of 
our  Philadelphia   Editor,   we  are   concerned  to  state,  that  it 

if  it  does  not  separate  us  from  }^ou.  You  will  certainly  find  it  more  difficult 
to  retain  the  colonies,  than  you  did  Ireland.  Ireland  is  near  you,  and 
under  your  constant  inspection;  all  officers  are  dependent  and  removeable  at 
pleasure.  The  colonies  are  remote,  and  the  officers  generally  more 
disposed  to  please  the  people  than  the  king  or  his  representatives.  In 
Ireland  you  have  always  the  ultima  ratio,  [a  standing  army]  in  the 
colonies  you  are  either  destitute  of  it  or  you  have  no  civil  magistrate 
to  direct  the  use  of  it. 
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was  not  written  '  from  Paris,'  and  is  not  dated  '  the  24th  of 
August  1784.'  The  real  date  is,  '  Passy^  near  Paris^  Aug. 
21,  1784.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  it  at  all  clear, 
that  Dr.  Franklin  had  enough  to  do  with  the  composition  of 
The  Principles  of  Trade,  to  warrant  our  Editor  in  giving  the 
Essay  a  place  among  that  author's  works. 

He  would  have  still  less  right  to  admit  the  translation  of 
Cicero  on  Old  Age; — an  article  of  no  less  than  116  pages, 
which  we  conceive  to  have  been  stuffed  into  this  volume 
with  a  clear  foreknowledge  of  its  being  none  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's work.  Indeed  the  Editor  himself  has  taken  good  care 
to  refrain  from  asserting  absolutely  that  it  is  his.  All  he 
tells  us  is, — that  it  '  was  first  translated  and  published,  when 
Dr.  Franklin  carried  on  the  printing  business  in  this  city;' 
and  that  '  it  exhibits  that  character  which  distinguished  his 
own  subsequent  life — that  strict  public  virtue,  that  economy 
and  irugality,  that  love  of  liberty  and  wisdom' — and  that 
half  a  dozen  other  things,  which  have  nothing  to  do'  with 
the  subject,  and  which  were  only  intended  to  amuse  us,  till  the 
writer  could  get  off  the  question.  He  must  have  known  that 
Dr.  Franklin  himself  disavowed  the  authorsh  p;  and  his  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  on  the  subject,  is  something  more 
than  disingenuous: — it  is  dishonest.  In  an  advertisement  to 
the  work,  the  Doctor  tells  the  '  Reader"*  fairly  and  honestly, 
xvho  translated  the  Essay, — how  he  came  by  the  manuscript, 
and  what  induced  him  to  publish  it.  This  advertisement  is, 
in  part,  copied  into  the  publication  we  are  reviewing;  but 
the  name  of  the  person  who  rendered  the  treatise  into  Eng- 
lish, is  shamefully  omitted.  We  shall  place  the  original  ^ide 
by  side  with  the  copy:  and  our  readers  will  then  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves,  how  dutifully  the  Philadelphia  Editor 
has  executed  his  task. 

ORIGINAL. 

M.  T.  Cicero's  Cato  Major,  or  his  Discourse  of  Old  jige: 
With  Exfilanatory  Notes.  Philadelphia:  Printed  and  Sold  by  B. 
Franklin.  MDCCXLIV.  8vo.  pp.  167. 

The  Printer  to  the  Reader. 

This  Version  of  Cicero's  Tract  de  Senectute.,  was  made 
Ten  Years  since,  by  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Mr. 
Logan,  of  this  City;  undertaken  partly  for  his  own  Amuse- 
ment, (being  then  in  his  60th  Year,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly 
the  Age  of  the  Author  when  he  wrote  it)  but  principally  for 
the  Entertainment  of  a  Neighbour  then  in  his  grand  Cli- 
mactric;  and  the  Notes  were  drawn  up  solely  on  that  Neigh- 
bour's Account,  who  was  not  so  well  acquainted  as  himself 
with  the  Roman  History  and  Language:  Some  other  Friends, 
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however,  (among  whom  I  had  the  Honour  to  be  ranked) 
obtained  Copies  of  it  in  MS.  And,  as  I  believed  it  to  be  in 
itself  equal  at  least,  if  not  far  preferable  to  any  other  Trans- 
lation of  the  same  Piece  extant  in  our  Language,  besides 
the  Advantage  it  has  of  so  many  valuable  Notes,  which  at 
the  same  time  they  clear  up  the  Text,  are  highly  instructive 
and  entertaining;  I  resolved  to  give  it  an  Impression,  being 
confident  that  the  Public  would  not  unfavourably  receive  it. 

A  certain  Freed-man  of  Cicero* s  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
a  medicinal  Well,  discovered  in  his  Time,  wonderful  for  the 
Virtue  of  its  Waters  in  restoring  Sight  to  the  Aged,  That  it 
was  a  Gift  of  the  bountiful  Gods  to  Men,  to  the  end  that  all 
might  now  have  the  Pleasure  of  reading  his  Master* s  Works: 
As  that  Well,  if  still  in  being,  is  at  too  great  a  Distance  for 
our  Use,  I  have.  Gentle  Reader,  as  thou  seest,  printed  this 
Piece  of  Cicero's  in  a  large  and  fair  Character,  that  those 
who  begin  to  think  on  the  Subject  of  OLD-AGE,  (which 
seldom  happens  till  their  Sight  is  somewhat  impaired  by  its 
Approaches)  may  not,  in  Reading  by  the  Paiii  small  Letters 
give  the  Eyes,  feel  the  Pleasure  of  the  mind  in  the  least 
allayed. 

I  shall  add  to  these  few  Lines  my  hearty  Wish,  that  this 
first  Translation  of  a  Classic  in  this  Western  World,  may  be 
followed  with  many  others,  performed  with  equal  Judgment 
and  Success;  and  be  a  happy  Omen,  that  Philadelphia  shall 
become  the  Seat  of  ihe  American  Muses. 

Philadelphia,  Febr,  29.  (No  signature.) 

1743,4. 

COPY. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero's  Cato  Major,  or  a  Discourse  on 
Old-Age.  Addressed  to  Titus  Pomfionius  Atticus.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes.     By  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  translation  of  Cicero'' s  Tract  De  Senectute,  was  made 
several  years  smce,  partly  lor  the  translator's  own  amusement, 
but  principally  for  the  entertainment  of  a  neighbour  then 
in  his  grand  climacteric;  and  the  notes  were  added  solely 
on  that  gentleman's  account,  who  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  history  and  language.  Copies  in  MSS. 
having  been  obtained  by  many,  I  heir  recommendation  and 
approbation  of  it,  induced  the  original  publication;  as  they 
thought  it  to  be  in  itself  at  least  equal  to  any  translation  of 
the  same  piece  extant  in  the  English  language,  besides  the 
advantage  it  has  received  of  so  many  notes,  which  at  the 
same  time  clear  up  the  text,  and  are  highly  instructive  and 
entertaining. 
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In  the  Philadelphia  edition*  the  introduction  to  the  reader 
closes  with,  '  I  shall  add  to  these  few  lines  my  hearty  wish, 
that  this  first  translation  of  a  Classic  in  the  Western  Worlds 
may  be  followed  with  many  others,  and  be  a  happy  omen, 
that  Philadelphia  shall  become  the  seat  of  the  American 
muses.  B.  FRANKLIN. 

Philadelphia. 

The  remaining  forty  pages  of  this  volume  consist  of  Es- 
says which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  have  never  before 
been  collected  into  a  book.  The  authorship  seems  to  be 
pretty  clearly  fastened  upon  Dr.  Franklin; — and,  indeed,  our 
Editor  has  here  shown  a  disposition  to  honest  and  accurate 
reference,  which  sorts  but  ill  with  this  previous  uniformity  of 
error  and  disingenuousness.  He  tells  us  plainly  (p.  367) — 
*  that  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Editor,  these 
pieces  are  noted  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cover,  in  pencil 
writing,  which  writing  is  that  of  the  author— The  words  are — 
"  Pieces  ivrtiten  by  B.  i^."  and  the  several  articles  are  there 
stated  by  their  titles,  with  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the 
paper  in  which  each  was  first  published.'  In  part,  this  is  as 
it  should  be; — but  why  is  this  same  Philadelphia  Editor  con- 
stantly alluding  to  books  i-n  Dr.  Franklin's  library,  with- 
out telling  us  how  those  books  came  into  his  possession? 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  give  us  a  constant  an  1  repeated 
impression  of  his  unfair  play,  by  dealing  out  here  and  there 
an  obscure  hint  only  of  the  matter, — by  loving  darkness  ra- 
ther than  light?  We  have  read  these  eight  Pieces  with  con- 
siderable pleasure;  but  then  we  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
vexation  and  the  doubt  which  the  Editor's  haii-',yay  infor- 
mation was  calculated  lo  produce.  The  Essays  on  the  Waste 
of  Life^-on  Discoveries — and  on  Earthquakes — are  pecu- 
liarly good.  They  breathe  a  spirit  of  retrospection  and  of 
generalization-  along  with  a  cheerfulness  and  sanguinity 
about  the  progress  of  knowledge — which  are  the  only  things 
that  can  promote  it;  and  they  are  written  in  a  liveliness  and 
impetuosity  and  force  of  stile,  which  are  very  rarely  to  be 

*  The  Editor  then  must  have  seen  the  Philadelphia  Edition;  so  that  he 
cannot  screen  himself  from  exprobation  by  getting  behind  a  London  copy. 
His  information,  therefore — that '  an  edition  of  this  essay  was  pubhshed 
in  London,  in  1778,  with  some  alterations;'  and  that  his  own  'is pub- 
lished from  tlie  London  edition,  and  from  the  copy  preserved  in  Dr. 
Franklin's  library' — can  be  of  very  little  avail.  If  tlie  facts  had  been 
falsified  in  the  London  edition — was  it  his  duty  to  extend  the  mischief  by 
repeating  tlie  falsehood? 
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found  in  philosophical  composition.  We  have  no  doubt  there 
are  many  other  interesting  essays  oi  the  Doctor's  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette;  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  would  be 
an  edifying  employment  for  the  Philadelphia  Editor,  to  as- 
certain how  many  Numbers  of  The  Plain  Dealer^  particu- 
larly, were  the  production  of  his  pen. 

The  fifth  volume  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  secret  and 
diplomatic  correspondence.  And  our  readers  will  have  a 
prodigious  idea  of  this  Editor's  ingenuity,  when  we  tell  them, 
that  he  has  contrived  to  print  the  private  letters  of  a  man 
like  Dr.  Franklin,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy,  almost 
completely,  the  pleasure  which  would  naturally  arise  from 
their  perusal.  As  some  future  Editor  may  be  concerned 
to  know  how  this  thing  is  done,  we  think  we  can  prescribe  a 
rule,  which,  we  know  from  what  is  achieved  in  the  volume 
before  us,  will  inevitably  produce  the  desired  effect.  Par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken,  to  print  no  two  letters  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  were  dated;  but  to  insert  them 
one  after  another  as  they  may  occur  to  our  hands;  and  if 
possible,  to  place  them  in  a  sort  of  boustropedal  order, — be- 
ginning the  dates  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  carrying 
them  back  to  the  title-page.  If  it  should  be  found  difficult 
to  disorder  them  sufficiently  by  mere  slight  of  hand,  they 
may  be  confused  in  a  lottery-wheel,  and  sent  to  the  press  as 
they  are  drawn  out.  This,  or  some  other  equally  ingenious 
mode,  must  have  been  adopted,  we  think,  by  the  Philadelphia 
Editor;  for  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  art  of  man,  unaided 
by  machinery,  could  have  accomplished  such  a  disarrange- 
ment as  is  here  produced.  We  once  undertook,  for  our  own 
instruction,  to  pick  out  the  letters  and  read  them  according 
to  the  order  of  their  dates;  but,  after  a  toil  of  more  than  two 
days,  v/e  found  ourselves  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  Arabic  di- 
gits, and  gave  over  the  enterprise  in  despair. 

The  volume  comprises  Diplomatic  Correspondence  during 
the  Revolution — Dr.  Franklin's  Journal — Miscellaneous  Cor- 
respondence during  the  Revolution — and  Political  Corres- 
pondence and  Essays,  appertaining  to  the  Revolution,  before 
and  after.  As  it  is  only  in  the  Doctor's  Journal  that  the 
Editor  has  at  all  apostatized  towards  accuracy, — for  indeed 
he  could  not  well  avoid  it  here,-— we  shall  confine  our  far- 
ther strictures  chiefly  to  that  portion  of  the  volume.  We 
shall  compare  it  with  the  same  Journal  published  from  the 
Original  by  Mr.  Franklin;  and,  when  we  have  pointed  out  its 
manifold  variations,  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  estimate 
the  Editor's  assertion  (p.  293) — ^that  it  was  '  derived  ixova 
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two  different  sources,  and  the  copies  compared  word  for  word 
with  each  other.' — P.  208.  The  date,  'April  18th,'  of  the 
letter  from  Lord  Shelburne,  may  be  a  typographical  error  for 
the  13^'A. — P.  220.  Instead  of   21,  the  letter  to  Mr.  Adams 

should  have  been   dated  the    20?/2,  of  April P.  223.  The 

letter  from  Mr.  Laurens  of  April  2>Qth  is  misdated  the  20?A. — 
P.  225.  Lord  Shelburne's  letter  was  dated  the  28^A,  instead 
of  the  20?A. — P.  240.  Mr.  Heartley's  letter  of  May  3,  1782, 
is  '  missing'  in  Mr.  Franklin's  publication,  (p.  339.)  Our 
Philadelphia  Editor  was  sure  to  display  his  ignorance  of  the 
classics,  the  very  first  time  he  should  have  an  opportunity.  In 
this,  and  in  the  following  letter,  he  had  occasion  to  print  the 
expression — Da  pacem,  Domine,  in  diebus  nostris;  and  in 
both  instances  he  has  it — Da  pacem  Domini  in  diebus  nostris; 
an  alteration  which  completely  perverts  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal; or  rather  takes  away  all  sense  from  the  passage — ex- 
cept it  be  by  some  syntaxical  '  idea'  of  the  Editor's. — P.  249. 
is  a  part  of  the  Journal  which  is  omitted  in  Mr.  Franklin's 
edition.  '  May  26,  (it  says)  I  received  the  following  letters, 
&c.  from  Mr.  Heartley;'  which '  letters,  &c.'  are  not  published 
in  the  Journal  by  Mr  Franklin;  but  placed  beiore  it  in 
p.  303,  et  seq. — P.  260.  There  is  a  postscript  to  Mr. 
Heartley's  letter,  which  is  omitted  in  Mr.  Franklin's  edition, 
and  from  which  we  learn  that  the  Preliminaries,  printed  at 
p.  350,  of  this  gentleman's  copy,  were  inclosed  in  that  letter, 
and  should  have  been  inserted  in  p.  347. — P.  263.  Here  is 
a  variation  which  we  can  hardly  believe  to  have  been  acci- 
dental. '  Mr.  Oswald  called  on  me,  (it  is  said  in  this  copy) 
being  just  returned  and  brought  me  the  following  letters  from 
lord  Shelburne,  the  first  of  which  had  been  written  before 
his  arrival.'  It  stands  in  the  Original,  (p.  349,) — '  brought 
me  the  following  letter  Jrom  Mr.  Heartley  Esq.  SLuAtwo  letters 
from  Lord  Shelburne,  the  first  of  which  had  been  written  be- 
fore Mr.  0*s  arrival  in  London.''  The  'letter  from  Mr. 
Heartley'  is  not  here;  and  we  may  of  course  leave  our  rea- 
ders to  their  own  conclusions  about  the  cause  of  its  not  be- 
ing mentioned. — P.  226.  Three  letters  are  omitted;  one 
from  W.  H.  Heartley,  (see  the  Franklin  edition,  p.  361,)  and 
another  from  Mr.  Oswald,  (id.  p.  262) — along  with  the 
Doctor's  answer. — P.  280.  Here  is  a  blunder  which,  since 
we  are  acquainted  with  this  Editor's  '  ideas,'  we  can  by  no 
means  be  surprised  at.  It  is  said  in  the  Journal — '  The 
following  is  the  paper  mentioned  in  the  above  letters:' — 
whereupon  we  have  a  mere  continuation  of  the  Journal;  the 
*  paper'  alluded  to,  which  is  in  the  Frank.  Edit.,  p.  366,  not 
being  in  the  book  at  all. — P.  285,  line  14,  the  reference  *P.' 
VOL.  IX.  47 
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is  omitted. — P.  289.  Here  are  three  errors.  We  have  '  Mr. 
G.'  instead  of  '  Mr.  J.,'  1.  10,  from  the  bottom:  along  letter 
from  Mr.  Adams  is  left  out;  and  the  Editor  tells  us  that  a 
letter,  there  mentioned,  to  Mr.  Livingston, '  does  not  appear;' 
whereas,  if  he  had  known  halt  as  well  as  we  do  what  he 
had  been  printing,  he  must  have  been  aware  of  its  being  in 
this  very  volume,  at  p.  146.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Morris  is 
omitted. — P.  291.  Here  are  some  more  blunders  of  the  same 
sort.  In  1.  13,  from  the  top,  we  have  *  unite,'  for  '  write;* 
in  the  next  line,  an  omission  of  '  also'  after  the  word  '  wish- 
ed;' and  the  Editor  tells  us,  again,  that  a  letter  to  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston 'does  not  appear,'  when  it  does  appear,  in  p.  151. 
But  what  is  worse  than  all,  there  is  an  omission  of  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Cooper,  and  an  elision  of  that  clause  in  the  Journal, 
which  makes  mention  of  it.  '  I  accordingly  wrote  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Livingston' — is  all  we  have  in  the  Philadelphia 
Edition, — '  and  to  my  iriend  Dr.  Cooper,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  extracts' — is  add-d  in  the  original,  p.  377. — In 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Strahan,  (p.  350,)  of  which  we  give  a  fac- 
simile in  the  present  Number,  there  is  a  variation  in  almost 
every  line.  Instead  of — '  your  are  a  member  of  Parliament' 
We  have, '  you  are  a  member  of  that  Parliament;'  instead  of, 
*  and  one  of  that  majority' — '  and  have  formed  a  part  of  that 
majority;'  for  'doomed  my  country  to  destruction' — '  condemn- 
ed my  native  country  to  destruction;'  for  '  murder  our  people* 
— '  destroy  their  inhabitants;'' '  at  your  hands'  for  '  upon  your 
hands;' '  your  relations  and  acquaintances' ,  for  your  '  relations* 
simply;  and  a  substitution  of  '  at  present'  for  '  now.*  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  charges,  the  different  sentences  are  separated 
into  paragraphs,  and  the  words  '  I  am  yours,'  which  in  the 
original,  fall  down  by  steps  in  the  subscription,  as  in  common 
letters,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  double  entendre — are  here 
brought  together  and  deprived  of  half  their  force.  The  Edi- 
tor does  not  tell  us  whether  this  letter  is  in  one  of  his  two 
copies,  which  coincide  with  each  other  word  for  word. 

It  was  formerly  considered  as  a  great  reproach  to  the 
literary  character  of  this  country,  that  we  had  never  published 
a  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Franklin's  works;  but,  if  the  vo- 
lumes we  have  now  been  reviewing  should  ever  get  over  the 
water,  v/e  are  afraid  we  should  be  much  more  severely  re- 
proached for  having  attempted  it  at  all.  We  are  so  much 
mortified  at  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  and  disingenuity, 
with  which  the  work  has  been  performed,  that  we  are  some- 
times almost  inhuman  enough  to  wish  the  vessel  might 
sink,  which  should  be  transporting  it  to  Europe.  If  the 
Editor  had  told  his  readers  honestly,  in  what  manner  he 
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came  by  those  parts  of  the  work,  which  were  never  before 
published, — where  he  obtained  the  three  '  copies/  which  he 
has  alluded  to, — and  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  whole  was  edited, — we  could  have  excused  a 
great  many  of  his  sins:  Bat  he  insults  our  understandings 
by  withholding  all  the  explanatory  preface  and  annotation, 
which  a  reader  has  a  right  to  demand  of  an  editor;  and  goes 
on  skulking  and  blundering  in  the  dark, — attempting  to  palm 
upon  us  some  works,  which  are  not  Dr.  Franklin's,  and  pre- 
suming to  do  what  he  pleases  with  others,  that  are.  One 
half  of  the  time,  he  does  not  appear  to  know  what  is  his 
duty — and  the  other  half,  he  is  not  ingenuous  enough  to  per- 
form it.  He  has  blown  up  two  volumes  into  four;  and,  to  sus- 
tain the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  he  has  used  mean  paper, 
and  employed  unskilful  typographers.  The  whole  man,  in 
short,  seems  to  be  a  complete  inversion  of  ordinary  humani- 
ty. It  is  on  no  other  supposition,  that  we  can  account  for 
his  busying  himself  with  an  office  which  he  is  every  way  so 
unfitted  to  discharge:  And,  we  think,  too,  it  is  rather  unfor- 
tunately ordered,  that  such  '  rash,  intruding,'  Polonii  should 
experience,  when  it  is  ahnost  too  late,  that  '  to  be  too  busy, 
is  some  danger.' — We  must  now  turn  to  the  Doctor's  Pri- 
vate Correspondence,  published  by  his  grandson,  Mr. 
Franklin. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1792,  it  was  thought  to  be  *  a 
little  extraordinary,'  that  the  memoirs  and  other  manuscripts 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  were  left  behind  him  at  his  death, 
'  should  so  long  have  been  withheld  from  the  Public.'*'  In 
1817,  it  is  '  extraordinary'  in  the  last  degree.  We  expected, 
that  Mr.  Franklin,  to  whom  the  manuscripts  were  bequeath- 
ed,!  would  have   introduced   the    Private    Correspondence 

*  Preface  to  tbe  Edition  of  his  Life  and  Essays,  noticed  above,  p.  357. 

f  In  the  letter  of  Aug-.  16,  1784,  mentioned  above,  (p.  356",)  we  find  a 
passag-e  which  deserves  our  attention.  '  On  my  leaving-  America,'  says 
tiie  Doctor,  '  I  deposited  with  that  friend'  Mr.  Galloway,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  'for  you,'  Governor  Franklin,  '  a  chest 
of  papers,  among-  which  was  a  manuscript  of  nine  or  ten  volumes,  relating 
to  manufactures,  commerce,  finance,  k.c.  which  cost  me  in  England,  (for 
the  execution,  we  suppose,)  about  seventy  guineas;  and  eight  quire  books, 
containing  the  rough  draughts  of  all  my  letters  while  I  lived  in  London. 
These  are  missiiig;  I  hope  you  have  got  them:  if  not,  they  are  lost.' 
Again,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  above  quoted,  id.  p.,  he  says — '  If 
I  should  ever  recover  the  pieces  that  were  in  the  hands  of  my  son,  and 
those  I  left  among  my  papers  in  America,  I  think  there  may  be  enough  to 
make  three  more  such  volumes,  of  which  a  great  part  would  be  more  in- 
teresting.' Now,  what  is  the  reason  that  we  hear  nothing  about  these 
manuscripts?  Are  they  found?  Or.  what  has  become  of  them? 
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with  some  explanation  of  the  causes  which  had  delayed  it* 
appearance:  But  all  we  learn  from  the  Preface — is,  that 
*lamiliar  letters  have  been  usually  considered  as  exhibiting 
aponraiture  of  the  mind;'  that  'the  Memoirs  and  Corres- 
PONDKNCE  of  Dr.  Franklin  will  show  much  more  clearly 
the  great  chain  on  which  the  fate  of  nations  depends,  than 
the  debates  of  senates,  the  cabals  of  cabinets,  or  the  details 
ot  battles;'  and  '  that  here  will  be  seen  to  equal  advantage, 
the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  business,  the  moralist  and 
negotiator,*  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Not  a  reason  is  given, 
however,  why  '  the  great  chain'  was  not  '  shown,'  and  all 
these  fine  things  *  seen'  as  many  as  twenty  years  ago.  The 
plea,  which  the  Editor  urged  in  1807,  that  the  'times  were 
unpropitious'  to  such  undertakings,  we  conceive  to  be  very 
unsatisfactorv.  If  this  vague  expression  was  intended  to 
veil  the  plain  truth, — that  the  Correspondence  exhibited 
proofs  of  corruption  in  the  British  Government,  which  it 
it  would  do  the  Administratitm  no  good  to  publish, — we 
cannot  but  reprobate  the  motive:  and  if  it  was  meant  to 
intimate,  that  the  readers  of  England  could  not  have  af- 
forded to  purchase  the  Edition — we  must  deny  the  fact.  They 
were  even  more  able  to  buy  books  in  1807,  than  in  1817; 
and,  indeed,  we  know  not  that,  so  far  as  this  circumstance 
is  concerned,  the  Editor  could  have  chosen  a  more  '  unpro* 
pitious'  season  for  the  publication  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
book.  It  does  seem  to  us,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Franklin  has, 
by  no  means,  treated  his  readers  fairly.  And  indeed  there  is 
an  air  of  mystery  about  his  whole  conduct,  in  this  business, 
which  requires  a  good  deal  of  explanation.  The  writings  of 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Franklin  are  public  propert}';  and,  when 
they  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  an  executor,  he  is  accounta- 
ble to  that  public  for  whatever  he  does  with  them. 

Neither  can  we  compliment  Mr.  Franklin  on  much  edi- 
torial care  and  judgment — now  that  he  has  partially  dis- 
charged his  duty.  OuS-  readers  will  see,  by  what  we  have 
said  above,  that  the  Correspondence  here  given  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Nearly  all  the  Secret  Letters  contained 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  Edition,  have  been 
overlooked;  and  the  many  hiatus  and  discontinuities,  occa- 
sioned by  their  absence,  detracts  a  great  deal  from  the  in- 
terest and  edification  with  which  the  work  would  otherwise 
be  read.  There  are  some  letters  written  in  character^  for 
instance,  which,  though  perhaps  interpretable  by  us,  ought 
nevertheless  to  have  been  submitted  to  our  trial;  and  there 
are  others,  again,  which,  notwithstanding  they  relate  to  Mr. 
Franklin  himself,  it  would  have  been  no  mark  of  indelicacy 
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to  publish.  Indeed,  whether  it  would  have  been  so  or  not, 
we  could  not  tolerate  the  omission  of  a  single  paper  which 
in  any  way  related  to  what  the  public  is  concerned  in.  And 
on  this  subject,  perhaps  our  Editor  would  have  done  well 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  ot  his  grandfather;  who  made  it  a 
point  to  preserve  even  little  complimentary  notes,  when  they 
eame  from  eminent  Individuals;  and  once,  in  his  Journal, 
makes  an  apology  ior  neglecting  to  do  so;  *  thinking  (Priv. 
Cor.,  p.  332)  that  though  they  seem  almost  of  too  trifling  a 
nature,  they  serve  useiully  sometimes  to  settle  dates,  authen- 
ticate facts,  and  show  something  of  the  turn  and  manner  of 
thinking  of  the  writers,  on  particular  occasions.'  The  letters 
which  gave  rise  to  these  remarks,  might  not  have  been  rea- 
dily accessible  to  Mr.  Franklin;  but  it  was  his  duty,  we 
think,  to  spare  no  pains  in  obtaining  them;  and,  indeed,  he 
ought,  in  our  opinion  of  editorship,  to  have  prefaced  so  au- 
thentic a  volume  with  a  sort  of  sketch,  something  like  our 
own,  of  the  various  unauthorized  publications  which  have 
heretofore  appeared. 

We  must  complain  a  little,  too,  on  the  score  of  arrange- 
ment. The  letters  are  distributed  under  three  heads; — those 
on  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  in  Part  I. — those  on  American 
Politics,  in  Part  II. — and  those  which  relate  to  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  in  Part  III.  Had  such  a  distribution  been  strictly  exe- 
cuted, it  could  not  have  been  censured;  but  the  truth  is,  that  we 
find  many  letters  under  the  Miscellaneous  head,  which  are  as 
much  filled  with  politics,  as  a  great  part  of  those  under  the  head, 
Political, — and  which,  by  being  taken  from  their  proper  situa- 
tions, have  left  disagreeable  gaps,  and  broken  oif,  in  divers  pla- 
ces, the  continuity  of  the  Dr.'s  speculations.  Some  letters,  too, 
are  placed  out  of  their  chronological  order;  while  others  were 
omitted  in  the  First  Part,  and  had  to  come  in  as  a  supple- 
ment. Some  pages  are  repeated — others  are  erroneously  num- 
bered: and,  in  short,  both  in  great  things  and  in  little,  we 
find  a  want  of  care  in  some  places,  and  a  want  of  judgment^ 
.in  others,  which  we  were  not  at  all  pleased  to  see. 

With  these  exceptions,  we  know  not  that  any  late  work 
has  afforded  us  more  pleasure,  than  the  Private  Correspon- 
dence of  Dr.  Franklin.  Here  are  letters  upon  subjects  of  every 
sort — written  to  persons  of  almost  every  character;  and  yet 
the  whole  correspondence  is  carried  on  with  such  an  easy  and 
practised  hand,  that  we  are  hardly  capable  of  discerning  what 
part  is  executed  the  best.  We  certainly  think  no  writer  has 
ever  displayed  more  versatility  of  powers.  Hardly  any  per- 
son suggests  an  inquiry  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  an- 
ticipated, or  which  he  does  not  satisfactorily  answer:  And 
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when  we  reflect  upon  the  inadequacy  of  his  early  attainments, 
and  the  scanty  opportunities  which  public  business  afforded 
him  of  augmenting  them  afterwards,  we  are  almost  astonish- 
ed at  the  knowledge  which  he  every  where  displays,  and 
are  sometimes  ready  to  think,  that  he  overtook  the  learning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  bv  the  native  force  of  his  own  ori- 
ginal thought.  In  many  things,  indeed,  he  went  beyond  it; 
and,  though  perhaps  the  physical  sciences  are  the  most  in- 
debted to  him,  the  moral  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
many  valuable  improvements  at  his  hands.  In  the  writings 
of  other  philosophers,  it  is  common  to  find  the  labour  of  m- 
vestigation  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject;  but 
we  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  to  Dr.  Franklin — that,  up- 
on whatever  he  undertook  to  treat,  he  was  equally  familiar 
and  at  home.  In  the  moral  sciences,  indeed,  he  was  not  com- 
paratively so  much  at  his  ease;  for,  as  we  learn  from  many 
parts  of  his  writings,  he  had  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress which  they  had  already  made, — nor  was  he  oversan- 
guine  as  to  that  which  they  might  hereafter  make.  In  phy- 
sics, however,  he  delighted  beyond  measure.  Even  while 
yet  the  humble  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  he  be- 
gan to  take  the  globe  familiarly  in  his  hand; — and  it  is  par- 
ticularly amusing  to  read  his  early  speculations  upon  those 
meteorological  phenomena,  which  he  afterwards  elucidated 
with  so  much  success.  He  was  always  desirous  to  get  lei- 
sure for  the  prosecution  of  these  studies;  and,  when  he  receiv- 
ed the  permission  of  Congress  to  return  from  France,  he  ex- 
presses his  joy  on  the  occasion  in  this  apostrophic  language: — 
*I  shall  now  be  free  from  politics  for  the, rest  of  my  life. 
Welcome  again,  my  dear  philosophical  amusements!' — Priv. 
Cor.  p.  72. 

In  his  love  of  physical  study,  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  alto- 
gether singular;  but  in  his  style  of  treatment,  we  believe  he 
was.  Over  his  strongest  and  most  durable  speculations,  there 
was  a  playfulness  and  jocularity,  which  commended  it  to  the 
understandings  of  all  readers — and  which  not  more  than  one 
or  two  eminent  scientific  men,  besides  himself,  have  ever 
been  able  to  display.  We  may  be  considered  as  extravagant, 
when  we  venture  to  thmk  that  Lord  Bacon,  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, were  almost  the  only  two  philosophers  of  great  name, 
who  have  ever  exercised  a  vivid  and  lively  imagination  with 
a  powerful  and  solid  understanding.  In  saying  this,  however, 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  intimating  a  complete  parallel- 
ism between  the  two  greatest  luminaries  of  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres.  The  imagination  of  Lord  Bacon  was 
employed  in  superintending  the  general  concerns  of  imiver- 
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sal  science;  whereas,  that  of  Dr.  Franklin  entered  into  the  mi- 
nutest particulars  oi  several  departments.  The  former  ex- 
ercised the  same  iaculty  in  telling  how  to  do  a  thing,  which 
the  latter  employed  in  doing  it.  Neither  of  them  was,  by 
any  means,  a  thorough  mathematician:  And  perhaps  it  is  to 
this  circumstance  alone,  that  we  must  attribute  the  freedom 
and  liveliness  of  their  imaginative  powers.  The  mathema- 
tics have — we  must  say  it — a  very  peculiar  property  of  sup- 
pressing the  imagination,  and  of  turning  all  the  strength  of 
our  minds  into  the  single  faculty  of  reasoning.  Indeed,  when 
our  chief  employment  is  to  deal  only  with  the  ideas  that  are 
suggested  by  the  figures  of  the  decade,  or  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  we  are  not  likely  to  encourage  the  entertainment  of 
those  which  we  get  by  the  study  of  polite  literature,  and  the 
exercise  of  imagination.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  case 
with  Lord  Varulam,  we  are  pretty  sure,  it  was  the  compara- 
tive neglect  of  pure  mathematical  study,  that  enabled  Dr. 
Franklin  to  be  a  polished  wit,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a 
profound  reasoner. — We  do  not  mean  that  his  imagination, 
like  that  of  too  many  others,  was  exercised  without  govern- 
ment and  without  use.  We  may  compare  it,  indeed,  with  the 
humble  instrument  of  some  of  his  best  experiments;  which, 
though  it  soared  into  the  clouds,  was  never  suffered  to  go  out 
of  his  controul, — and,  instead  of  being  sent  up  for  vain  amuse- 
ment, was  always  employed  in  some  profitable  discovery.  The 
sociable  and  story-telling  wit  ol  Dr.  Franklin,  too,  had  the  sin- 
gular property  of  being  reconcileable  with  great  dignity  of 
character.  He  had  not  that  constitutional  levity,  which  made 
him  lose  his  equilibrium.  The  gusts  of  jocularity  which  so 
often  swept  across  him,  might  agitate  the  foliage,  but  could 
seldom  shake  the  trunk,  of  his  understanding.  Lord  Bacon, 
also,  had  exquisite  wit;  but  it  was  a  wit,  which  never  descend- 
ed to  be  jocular.  According  to  our  ideas  of  the  two  philoso- 
phers, the  latter  could  say  many  witty  things,  which  would 
make  others  laugh,  without  moving  one  of  his  own  muscles; 
but,  when  the  former  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  his  own  sides, 
we  suspect,  could  not  help  partaking  in  the  general  convulsion. 
Lord  Bacon,  we  should  say,  would  never  attempt  a  witticism, 
till  he  saw  there  was  no  chance  ot  miscarriage: — Dr.  Frank- 
lin essayed  too  often;  and  sometimes  said  a  thing  that)  was 
silly. 

The  fame  of  such  men  is  constantly  augmenting.  And 
the  reason  is — that  they  outstrip  their  own  age;  and  accumu- 
late, during  the  short  period  of  their  lives,  a  multiplicity  of 
wise  plans  to  ameliorate  the  world,  which  its  slow  and  gin- 
gerly adoption  of  improvement,  takes  a  long  course  of  years 
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to  exhaust.  Both  the  philosophers  we  now  speak  of,  were 
sensible  of  this.  Lord  Bacon  even  made  it  an  article  of  his 
will — that  his  name  should  belong  to  posterity,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  generations;  and  Dr.  Franklin  often  intimates,  with 
something  like  impatience,  that  his  schemes  of  amelioration 
would  never  be  adopted,  till  the  world  '  had  more  sense.'  '  I 
begin  to  be  almost  sorry,  (says  he  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Priv, 
Cor.  p.  44,)  I  was  born  so  soon,  since  I  cannot  have  the  hap- 
piness of  knowing  what  will  be  known  an  hundred  years 
hence.'  The  same  regret  is  expressed  in  other  places; — but 
it  must  be  understood  as  relating  to  physical  knowledge 
merely.  He  was  sometimes  on  the  borders  of  desperation, 
with  regard  to  politics.  See  his  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  dated 
from  Passy,  June  7,  1782;  when  he  was  '  weary  of  talking 
to  inattentive  heads,'  and,  for  the  first  time,  had  fairly  got 
out  of  patience  with  mankind. 

'  I  should  rejoice  much  if  I  could  once  more  recover  the  lei- 
sure to  search  with  you  into  the  works  of  nature;  I  mean  the 
inanimate,  not  the  animate  or  moral  part  of  them:  the  more  I 
discovered  of  the  former,  the  more  I  admired  them;  the  more  I 
know  of  the  latter,  the  more  I  am  disgusted  with  them.  Men,  I 
find  to  be  a  sort  of  beings  very  badly  constructed,  as  they  are 
generally  more  easily  provoked  than  reconciled,  more  disposed  to 
do  mischief  to  each  other  than  to  make  reparation,  much  more 
easily  deceived  than  undeceived,  and  having  more  pride  and  even 
pleasure  in  killing  than  in  begetting  one  another;  for  without  a 
blush  they  assemble  in  great  armies  at  noon-day  to  destroy,  and 
when  they  have  killed  as  many  as  they  can,  they  exaggerate  the 
number  to  augment  the  fancied  glory;  but  they  creep  into  cor- 
ners, or  cover  themselves  with  the  darkness  of  night  when  they 
mean  to  beget,  as  being  ashamed  of  a  virtuous  action.  A  virtu- 
ous action  it  would  be,  and  a  vicious  one  the  killing  of  them,  if 
the  species  were  really  worth  producing  or  preserving;  but  of 
this  I  begin  to  doubt.  I  know  you  have  no  such  doubts,  because 
in  your  zeal  for  their  welfare,  you  are  taking  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  save  their  souls.  Perhaps  as  you  grow  older,  you  may 
look  upon  this  as  a  hopeless  project,  or  an  idle  amusement,  re- 
pent of  having  murdered  in  mephitic  air  so  many  honest,  harm- 
less mice,  and  wish  that  to  prevent  mischief  you  had  used  boys 
and  girls  instead  of  them.' 

Perhaps  no  philosopher  ever  laboured  more  assiduously 
than  Dr.  Franklin — to  improve  the  circumstances  of  every 
person  and  thing  that  came  in  his  way.  He  seemed  to  know 
intuitively  the  connexions  which  subsist  among  objects  and 
events;  and  hardly  a  fact  ever  escaped  him,  without  being 
turned  to  good  account,  in  some  way  or  another.  Take,  for 
one  example,  his  remarks  on  domestic  architecture,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Rhoads: — 
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*  It  appears  to  me  of  great  importance  to  build  our  dwelling- 
houses,  if  we  can,  in  a  manner  more  secure  from  danger  by  fire. 
We  scarcely  ever  hear  of  fire  in  Paris.  When  I  was  there,  I 
^ok  particular  notice  of  the  construction  of  their  houses,  and 
I  did  not  see  how  one  of  them  could  well  be  burnt.  The  roofs 
are  slate  or  tile,  the  walls  are  stone,  the  rooms  generally  lined 
with  stucco  or  plaster,  instead  of  wainscot,  the  floors  of  stucco, 
or  of  six-sided  tiles  painted  brown,  or  of  flag  stone,  or  of  marble; 
if  any  floors  were  of  wood,  they  were  of  oak  wood,  which  is  not 
so  inflammable  as  pine.  Carpets  prevent  the  coldness  of  stone 
or  brick  floors  offending  the  feet  in  winter,  and  the  noise  of  trea- 
ding on  such  floors,  overhead,  is  less  inconvenient  than  on  boards. 
The  stairs  too,  at  Paris,  are  cither  stone  or  brick,  with  only  a 
wooden  edge  or  corner  for  the  step;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  though 
the  Parisians  commonly  burn  wood  in  their  chimnies,  a  more  dan- 
gerous kind  of  fuel  than  that  used  here,  yet  their  houses  escape 
extremely  well,  as  there  is  little  in  a  room  that  can  be  consumed 
by  fire  except  the  furniture;  whereas  in  London,  perhaps  scarcely 
a  year  passes  in  which  half  a  million  of  property  and  many  lives 
are  not  lost  by  this  destructive  element.  Of  late,  indeed,  they 
begin  here  to  leave  off"  wainscoting  their  rooms,  and  instead  of  it 
cover  the  walls  with  stucco,  often  formed  into  pannels,  like  wain- 
scot, which,  being  painted,  is  very  strong  and  warm.  Stone  stair- 
cases too,  with  iron  rails,  grow  more  and  more  into  fashion  here. 
But  stone  steps  cannot,  in  some  circumstances  be  fixed;  and  there, 
raethinks,  oak  is  safer  than  pine;  and  I  assure  you,  that  in  many 
genteel  houses  here,  both  old  and  new,  the  stairs  and  floors  are 
oak,  and  look  extremely  well.' 

Again  upon  the  subject  of  exercise. 

'  In  considering  the  diff"crent  kinds  of  exercise,  I  have  thought 
that  the  quantum  of  each  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  time  or  by 
distance,  but  by  the  degree  of  warmth  it  produces  in  the  body; 
thus,  when  I  observe  if  I  am  cold  when  I  get  into  a  carriage  in  a 
morning,  I  may  ride  all  day  without  being  warmed  by  it;  that  if 
on  horseback  my  feet  are  cold,  I  may  ride  some  hours  before  they 
become  warm;  but  if  I  am  ever  so  cold  on  foot,  I  cannot  walk  an 
hour  briskly,  without  glowing  from  head  to  foot  by  the  quickened 
circulation;  I  have  been  ready  to  say,  (using  round  numbers  with- 
out regard  to  exactness,  but  merely  to  make  a  great  diff'erence) 
that  there  is  more  exercise  in  one  mile's  riding  on  horseback, 
than  in  Jive  in  a  coach;  and  more  In  one  mile's  walking  on  foot, 
than  in^T^e  on  horseback;  to  which  I  may  add,  that  there  is  more 
in  walking  one  mile  up  and  down  stairs,  than  in  Jive  on  a  level 
floor. — The  two  latter  exercises  may  be  had  within  doors,  when 
the  weather  discourages  going  abroad;  and  the  last  may  be  had 
when  one  is  pinched  for  time,  as  containing  a  great  quantity  of 
exercise  in  a  handful  of  minutes.     The  dumb  bell  is  another  ex- 
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ercise  of  the  latter  compendious  kind;  by  the  use  of  it  I  have  in 
forty  swings  quickened  my  pulse  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
beats  in  a  minute,  counted  by  a  second  watch:  and  I  suppose  the 
warmth  generally  increases  with  quickness  of  pulse.' 

To  Dr.  Priestlv' — Moral  or  prudential  Algebra. 

'  In  the  aflair  of  so  much  importance  to  you,  wherein  you  ask 
my  advice;  I  cannot  for  want  of  sufficient  premises,  counsel  you 
•what  to  determine;  but  ix  you  please,  1  will  tell  you  hotv.  When 
those  difficult  cases  occur,  they  are  difficult  chiefly  because,  while 
we  have  them  under  consideration,  all  the  reasons  firo^  and  con^ 
are  not  present  to  the  mind  at  the  same  time;  but  sometimes  one 
set  present  themselves;  and  at  other  times  another,  the  first  being 
out  of  sight.  Hence  the  various  purposes  or  inclinations  that  al- 
ternately prevail,  and  the  uncertainty  that  perplexes  us.  To  get 
over  this,  my  way  is,  to  divide  half  a  sheet  of  paper  by  a  line  into 
two  columns,  writing  over  the  one  pro,  and  over  the  other  con; 
then  during  three  or  four  days'  consideration,!  put  down  under  the 
different  heads,  short  hints  of  the  different  motives,  that  at  differ- 
ent times  occur  to  me,  for  or  against  the  measure.  When  I  have 
thus  got  them  all  together  in  one  vicAv,  I  endeavour  to  estimate 
their  respective  weights,  and  where  I  find  two,  (one  on  each  side) 
that  seem  equal,  I  strike  them  both  out.  If  I  find  a  reason _^ro  equal 
to  some  two  reasons  con^  I  strike  outthe  three.  If  I  judge  some  two 
reasons  con,  equal  to  some  three  reasons  firo,  I  strike  out  the  Jive; 
and  thus  proceeding  I  find  at  length  where  the  balance  lies;  and 
if  after  a  day  or  two  of  farther  consideration,  nothing  new  that  is 
of  importance  occurs  on  either  side,  I  come  to  a  determination 
accordingly.  And  though  the  weight  of  reasons  cannot  be  taken 
with  the  precision  of  algebraic  quantities;  yet,  when  each  is  thus 
considered  separately  and  comparatively,  and  the  whole  lies  before 
me,  I  think  I  can  judge  better,  and  am  less  liable  to  make  a  rash 
step;  and  in  fact  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  this  kind  of 
equation,  in  what  may  be  called  moral  ov  prudential  algebra.* 

The  project  for  a  new  American  coin: — 

'  There  has  been  an  intention  to  strike  copper  coin  that  may 
not  only  be  useful  as  small  change,  but  serve  other  purposes.  In- 
stead of  repeating  continually  upon  every  halfpenny  the  dull  sto- 
ry that  every  body  knows,  (and  what  it  would  have  been  no  loss 
to  mankind  if  nobody  had  ever  known,)  that  Geo.  III.  is  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  h.c.  To  put  on  one 
side,  some  important  Proverb  of  Solomon,  some  pious  moral, 
prudential  or  economical  precept,  the  frequent  inculcation  of 
which,  by  seeing  it  every  time  one  receives  a  piece  of  money, 
might  make  an  impression  upon  the  mind,  especially  of  young 
persons,  and  tend  to  regulate  the  conduct;  such  as  on  some,  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  on  others,  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy;  8cc.  &c. 

How  much  out  of  date  is  his  advice,  given  in  1782,  to 
newspaper  editors. 
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'  You  do  well  to  avoid  being  concerned  in  the  pieces  of  perso- 
nal abuse,  so  scandalously  common  in  our  newspapers,  that  I  am 
afraid  to  lend  any  of  them  here,  'till  I  have  examined  and  laid  aside 
such  as  would  disgrace  us;  and  subject  us  among  strangers  to  a 
reflection  like  that  used  by  a  gentleman  in  a  Coffee-house  to  two 
quarrellers,  who  after  a  mutually  free  use  of  the  words  rogue,  vil- 
lain, rascal,  scoundrel,  &c.  seemed  as  if  they  would  refer  their 
dispute  to  him:  I  know  nothing  of  you,  or  your  affairs,  said  he;  I 
only  perceive  that  you  know  one  another. 

'  The  conductor  of  a  newspaper,  should,  methinks,  consider  him- 
self as  in  some  degree  the  guardian  of  his  country's  reputation,  and 
refuse  to  insert  such  writings  as  may  hurt  it.  If  people  will  print 
their  abuses  of  one  another,  let  them  do  it  in  little  pamphlets,  and 
distribute  them  where  they  think  proper.  It  is  absurd  to  trouble 
all  the  world  with  them;  and  unjust  to  subscribers  in  distant  pla- 
ces, to  stuff  their  paper  with  matters  so  unprofitable  and  so  disa- 
gi'eeable.' 

Equally  unseasonable  are  his  observations  on  bookselling 
arts — made  in  1785. 

'  Of  all  the  complainants,  perhaps  these  booksellers  are  least 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  catalogue  you  last  sent  me  amazes 
me  by  the  high  prices  (said  to  be  the  lowest)  affixed  to  each  arti- 
cle. And  one  can  scarce  see  a  netv  book,  without  observing  the 
excessive  artifices  made  use  of  to  puff  up  a  paper  of  verses  into 
a  pamphlet,  a  pamphlet  into  an  octavo,  and  an  octavo  into  a  quar- 
to, with  scab-boarding,  white-lines,  sparse  titles  of  chapters,  and 
exorbitant  margins,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  selling  of  paper 
seems  now  the  object,  and  printing  on  it  only  the  pretence.  I  in- 
close the  copy  of  a  page  in  a  late  comedy.  Between  every  two 
lines  there  is  a  white  space  equal  to  another  line.  You  have  a 
law,  I  think,  against  butchers  blowing  of  veal  to  make  it  look  fat- 
ter; why  not  one  against  booksellers'  blowing  of  books  to  make 
them  look  bigger.  All  this  to  ijourself;  you  can  easily  guess  the 
reason.' 

On  the  improvement  of  spectacles: — 

'  By  Mr.  Dollond's  saying  that  my  double  spectacles  can  only 
serve  particular  eyes,  I  doubt  he  has  not  been  rightly  informed  of 
their  construction.  I  imagine  it  will  be  found  pretty  generally  true 
that  the  same  convexity  of  glass  through  which  a  man  sees  clearest 
and  best  at  the  distance  proper  for  reading,  is  not  the  best  for 
greater  distances.  I  therefore  had  formerly  two  pair  of  specta- 
cles, which  I  shifted  occasionally,  as  in  travelling  I  sometimes  read 
and  often  wanted  to  regard  the  prospects.  Finding  this  change 
troublesome,  and  not  always  sufficiently  ready,  I  had  the  glasses 
cut,  and  half  of  each  kind  associated  in  the  same  circle,'  with  the 
least  convex  at  the  top  for  distant  objects,  and  the  most  convex  at 
the  bottom  for  reading. 

'  By  this  means,  as  I  wear  my  spectacles  constantly,  I  have  on- 
ly to  move  my  eyes  up  or  down  as  I  want  to  see  distinctly  far  or 
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near,  the  proper  glasses  being  always  ready.  This  I  find  more 
particularly  convenient  since  my  being  in  France,  the  glasses  that 
serve  me  best  at  table  to  see  what  I  eat  not  being  the  best  to  see 
the  faces  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  who  speak  to  me; 
and  when  one's  ears  are  not  well  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of 
a  language,  a  sight  of  the  movements  in  the  features  of  him  that 
speaks  helps  to  explain;  so  that  I  understand  French  better  by 
the  help  of  my  spectacles.' 

On  the  improvement  of  ears: — To  Mr.  Small. 

'  The  deafness  you  complain  of  gives  me  concern,  as  if  gi'eat 
it  must  diminish  considerably  your  pleasure  in  conversation.  If 
moderate  you  may  remedy  it  easily  and  readily,  by  putting  your 
thumb  and  fingers  behind  your  ear,  pressing  it  outwards,  and  en- 
larging it  as  it  were,  with  the  hollow  of  your  hand.  By  an  exact 
experiment  I  fovmd  that  I  could  hear  the  tick  of  a  watch  at  forty 
five  feet  distance  by  this  means,  which  was  barely  audible  at  twen- 
ty feet  without  it.  The  experiment  was  made  at  midnight  when 
the  house  was  still.' 

While  he  was  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  peace  be- 
tween England  and  her  revolted  colonies,  he  was  so  much 
absorbed  in  the  enterprise,  that  every  thing  he  touched  was 
turned  into  politics.  His  dexterity  on  these  occasions  has  af- 
forded us  a  great  deal  of  amusement;  but  we  cannot  make 
room  for  more  than  one  or  two  examples.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thompson,  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1777,   . 

'Figure  me  in  your  mind(sayshe)  as  jolly  as  formerly,  and  as  strong 
and  hearty,  only  a  few  years  older;  very  plainly  dressed,  wearing 
my  thin  gray  straight  hair,  that  peeps  out  under  my  only  coiffure^ 
a  fine  fur  cap;  which  comes  down  my  forehead  almost  to  my 
spectacles.  Think  how  this  must  appear  among  the  powdered 
heads  of  Paris!  I  wish  every  lady  and  gentlemen  in  France  would 
only  be  so  obliging  as  to  follow  my  fashion,  comb  their  own  heads 
as  I  do  mine,  dismiss  their  friseurs,  and  pay  me  half  the  money 
they  paid  to  them.  You  see  the  gentry  might  well  afi'ord  this, 
and  I  could  then  enlist  these  friseurs,  (who  are  at  least  100,000) 
and  with  the  money  I  would  maintain  them,  make  a  visit  with 
them  to  England,  and  dress  the  heads  of  your  ministers  and  pri- 
vy counsellors;  which  I  conceive  at  present  to  be  un  peu  deran- 
ge es.  Adieu!  madcap;  and  believe  me  ever,  your  affectionate 
friend,  and  humble  servant.  B.  Franklin. 

'  P.  S.  Don't  be  proud  of  this  long  letter.  A  fit  of  the  gout 
which  has  confined  me  five  days,  and  made  me  refuse  to  see  com- 
pany, has  given  me  a  little  time  to  trifle;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  very  short,  visitors  and  business  would  have  interrupted: 
and  perhaps,  with  Mrs.  Barrow,  you  wish  they  had.' 

To  David  Heartly,  Esq.  M.  P. 

'  Mv  Dear  Friend, — 1  received  your  favour  of  September 
26,  containing  your  very  judicious  proposition  of  securing  the 
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spectators  in  the  opera  and  play-houses  from  the  danger  of  fire. 
I  communicated  it  where  I  thought  it  might  be  useful.  You  will 
see  by  the  inclosed  that  the  subject  has  been  under  consideration 
here.  Your  concern  for  the  security  of  life,  even  the  lives  of 
your  enemies,  does  honour  to  your  heart  and  your  humanity.  But 
what  are  the  lives  of  a  few  idle  haunters  of  play-houses  compa- 
red with  the  many  thousands  of  worthy  men  and  honest  indus- 
trious families  butchered  and  destroyed  by  this  devilish  war!  O! 
that  we  could  find  some  happy  invention  to  stop  the  spreading  of 
the  flames,  and  put  an  end  to  so  horrid  a  conflagration!  Adieu,  I 
am  ever,  yours  most  affectionately,' 

But  what,  in  our  opinion,  did  the  most  honour  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's character,  was  his  strenuous  endeavours,  during  the  whole 
course  oi  his  political  life,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  wars, 
and  to  ameliorate  their  horrors,  when  they  should  occur.  For 
this  purpose,  he  proposed  to  have  an  article  in  all  treaties, 
forbidding  the  molestation  of  every  class  of  persons,  who 
were  engaged  in  any  employment,  which  strictly  belonged  to 
a  state  of  peace; — cultivators  of  the  earth,  merchants  and 
traders,  in  unarmed  ships,  artists  and  mechanics  working  in 
open  towns.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  such  a  prohibition 
would  not  only  abstract  a  great  many  of  the  motives  to  war, 
but  lessen,  also,  no  small  part  of  the  evils  which  customarily 
attended  its  prosecution.  By  getting  it  inserted  in  the  trea- 
ties between  all  nations,  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  hopes  of  mak- 
ing it,  ultimately,  an  international  law;  but  he  never  succeed- 
ed in  his  enterprise — except  in  the  treaty  between  Ourselves 
and  the  King  of  Prussia. — His  argument  against  privateer- 
ing has  been  long  before  the  world;  but,  as  the  fact  does  not 
seem  to  be  known,  we  shall  venture  to  lav  it  before  them 
again.  If  there  is  any  weight  in  Dr.  Smith's  argument  against 
lotteries,  we  think  our  readers  must  acknowledge  the  force  of 
Dr.  Franklin's  analogous  reasoning  about  privateers. 

'  The  practice  of  robbing  merchants  on  the  high  seas,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  piracy,  though  it  may  be  accidentally  benefi- 
cial to  particular  persons,  is  far  from  being  profitable  to  all  enga- 
ged in  it,  or  to  the  nation  that  authorizes  it.  In  the  beginning  of 
a  war  some  rich  ships  not  upon  their  guard  are  surprised  and 
taken.  This  encourages  the  first  adventurers  to  fit  out  more  ar- 
med vessels,  and  many  others  to  do  the  same.  But  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time  become  more  careful,  arm  their  merchant  ships 
better,  and  render  them  not  se  easy  to  be  taken;  they  go  also 
more  under  protection  of  convoys:  thus  while  the  privateers  to 
take  them  are  multiplied,  the  vessels  subject  to  be  taken  and  the 
chances  of  profit  are  diminished,  so  that  many  cruizes  arc  made 
■wherein  the  expenses  overgo  the  gains;  and  as  is  the  case  in  other 
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lotteries,  though  particulars  have  got  prizes,  the  mass  of  adven- 
turers are  losers,  the  whole  expense  of  fitting  out  all  the  priva- 
teers during  a  war,  being  much  greater  than  the  whole  amount 
of  goods  taken.  Then  there  is  the  national  loss  of  all  the  la- 
bour of  so  many  men  during  the  time  they  have  been  employed 
in  robbing;  who  besides  spend  what  they  get  in  riot,  drunkenness, 
and  debauchery,  lose  their  habits  of  industry,  are  rarely  fit  for 
any  sober  business  after  a  peace,  and  serve  only  to  increase  the 
number  of  highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  Even  the  under- 
takers who  have  been  fortunate,  are  by  sudden  wealth  led  into 
expensive  living,  the  habit  of  which  continues  when  the  means  of 
supporting  it  ceases,  and  finally  ruins  them.  A  just  punishment 
for  their  having  wantonly  and  unfeelingly  ruined  many  honest  in- 
nocent traders  and  their  families,  whose  subsistence  was  employ- 
ed in  serving  the  common  interests  of  mankind.' 

There  are  some  pieces  of  iniormation  in  the  first  I'art  of 
this  volume,  which  we  shall  extract,  for  the  sake  of  those, 
whom  they  may  concern.  In  the  '  P.  S.'  of  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Ingenhauz,  dated  from  Philadelphia,  October  24,  1788,  we 
find  the  following  sentence: — 

'  We  have  no  philosophical  news  here  at  present,  except  that 
a  boat  moved  by  a  steam  engine,  rows  itself  against  tide  in  our 
river,  and  it  is  apprehended  the  construction  may  be  so  simplified 
and  improved  as  to  become  generally  useful.' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wright, — London — dated  from  Phila- 
delphia, Nov.  4,  1789,  we  have  the  following  paragraph: — 

'  I  wish  success  to  your  endeavours  for  obtaining  an  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  epistle  from  your  yearly  meeting  for  the 
year  1758,  was  not  the  Jirst  saving  of  the  good  seed  you  men- 
tion; for  I  find  by  an  old  pamphlet  in  my  possession,  that  George 
Keith  near  an  hundred  years  since  wrote  a  paper  against  the 
practice,  said  to  be  '  given  forth  by  the  appointment  of  the  meet- 
ing held  by  him,  at  Philip  James's  house  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, about  the  year  1693;  wherein  a  strict  charge  was  given  to 
friends, '  that  they  should  set  their  negroes  at  liberty  after  some 
reasonable  time  of  service,  &c.  Sec'  And  about  the  year  1728, 
or  29,  I  myself  printed  a  book  for  Ralph  Sandyford,  another  of 
your  friends  of  this  city,  against  keeping  negroes  in  slavery;  two 
editions  of  which  he  distributed  gratis.  And  about  the  year  1736 
I  printed  another  book  on  the  same  subject  for  Benjamin  Lay, 
who  also  professed  being  one  of  your  friends,  and  he  distributed 
the  books  chiefly  among  them.  By  these  instances  it  appears 
that  the  seed  was  indeed  sown  in  the  good  ground  of  your  pro- 
fession, (though  much  earlier  than  the  time  you  mention)  and  its 
springing  up  to  effect  at  last,  though  so  late,  is  some  confirmation 
of  lord  Bacon's  observation,  that  a  good  motion  never  dies;  and 
may  encourage  us  in  making  such;  though  hopeless  of  their  ta- 
king immediate  effect' 
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He  writes  to  Mrs.  Mecom,  his  sister,  at  Boston, — Phil. 
Dec.  17,  1789— 

'  You  tell  me  you  are  desired  by  an  acquaintance  to  ask  my 
opinion  whether  the  general  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Baron  Trenck  are  founded  in  fact;  to  which  I  can  only 
answer,  that  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  circumstances,  the  scene 
being  laid  in  Germany,  I  must  consequently  be  very  ignorant;  but 
of  what  he  says,  as  having  passed  in  France,  between  the  minis- 
ters of  that  country,  himself,  and  me,  I  can  speak  positively  that 
it  is  founded  iii  falsehood^  and  that  the  fact  can  only  serve  to  con- 
found, as  I  never  saw  him  in  that  country,  nor  ever  knew  or  heard 
of  him  any  where,  till  I  met  with  the  above  mentioned  history  in 
print,  in  the  German  language,  in  which  he  ventured  to  relate  it 
as  a  fact,  that  I  had  with  those  ministers,  solicited  him  to  enter  in- 
to the  American  service.  A  translation  of  that  book  into  French 
has  since  been  printed,  but  the  translator  has  omitted  that  preten- 
ded fact,  probably  fiom  an  apprehension  that  its  being  in  that  coun- 
try known  not  tu  be  true,  might  hurt  the  credit  and  sale  of  the 
translation.' 

Dr.  Stiles,  President  of  Yale  College,  wrote  to  him,  Jan, 
28,  1790 — in  order  to  ask  his  picture  for  the  Library,  and 
'  to  know  the  opinion  of  his  venerable  friend  concerning  Je- 
sus of  NazarethJ*  The  Doctor  thus  answered  the  latter  part 
of  the  letter: — 

'  You  desire  to  know  something  of  my  religion.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  questioned  upon  it.  But  I  cannot  take  your  cu- 
riosity amiss,  and  shall  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  gratify  it. 
Here  is  my  creed:  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. That  he  governs  it  by  his  Providence.  That  he  ought  to 
be  worshipped.  That  the  most  acceptable  service  we  render  to 
him  is  doing  good  to  his  other  children.  That  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal,  and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in  another  life  respect- 
ing its  conduct  in  this.  These  1  take  to  be  the  fundamental  points 
in  all  sound  religion,  and  I  regard  them  as  you  do  in  whatever 
sect  I  meet  with  them.  As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  opinion  of 
whom  you  particularly  desire,  I  think  the  system  of  morals  and 
his  religion  as  he  left  them  to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw  or 
is  like  to  see;  but  I  apprehend  it  has  received  various  corrupting 
changes,  and  I  have  with  most  of  the  present  dissenters  in  En- 
gland, some  doubts  as  to  his  divinity;  though  it  is  a  question  I  do 
not  dogmatise  upon,  having  never  studied  it,  and  think  it  needless 
to  busy  myself  with  it  now,  when  I  expect  soon  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth  with  less  trouble.  I  see  no  harm  however 
in  its  being  believed,  if  that  belief  has  the  good  consequence,  as 
probably  it  has,  of  making  his  doctrines  more  respected  and  more 
observed,  especially  as  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  Supreme  takes 
it  amiss  by  distinguishing  the  believers  in  his  government  of  the 
world  Avith  any  peculiar  marks  of  his  displeasure.     I  shall  only 
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add  respecting  myself,  that  having  experienced  the  goodness  of 
that  being  in  conducting  me  prosperously  through  a  long  life,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  continuance  in  the  next,  though  without  the 
smallest  conceit  of  meriting  such  goodness.'* 

The  extracts  we  have  now  made,  comprise  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  interesting  matter  in  the  first  Part  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  two  remaining  Parts  are  taken  up  with  letters  re- 
lating to  American  politics.  They  throw  a  great  deal  of  new- 
light  upon  the  subject  of  our  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  and 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  historian  of 
America.  We  had  prepared  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  all  our 
dealings  with  England,  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  took  a  part; 
but,  as  we  have  already  taken  up  so  much  room  with  this  ar- 
ticle, we  shall  be  obliged  to  postpone  the  undertaking  to  some 
other  occasion,  and  content  ourselves,  at  present,  with  mere- 
ly touching  upon  one  or  two  of  those  great  points  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  chiefly  concern  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr. 
Franklin. 

The  origin  of  our  troubles  with  England  may  be  traced 
to  the  liberality  with  which  the  colonies  contributed  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  French  war,  in  1756.  It  gave  the  mother  coun- 
try a  prodigious  idea  of  our  riches;  and  it  was  accordingly 
resolved,  that  a  part  of  the  Empire,  which  commanded  such 
resources,  should  no  longer  remain  at  the  disposal  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Legislature.  The  promptness  too,  with  which  the 
Colonies  had  wrestled  to  outdo  each  other,  in  meeting  the 
requisitions  of  the  crown,  was,  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  loyal  motive  of  such  conduct,  a  pretty  sure  proof,  that, 
if  a  little  force  were  applied,  they  might  be  squeezed  into  still 
greater  contribution.  Measures  were  set  on  foot,  therefore,  to 

*  The  Doctor  acknowledg-es,  in  many  places,  that,  in  his  early  days,  he 
was  among  the  infidels;  and  we  are  told,  in  the  Biog'raphical  Dictionary 
of  Living'  Authors,  that  he  once  associated  with  one  David  Williams,  in 
London,  with  the  express  design  of  preaching  up  atheistical  doctrines. 
This  Williams,  it  seems,  was  driven  to  the  metropohs  from  the  West  of 
England,  for  having  attempted  the  introduction  of  a  reformed  Liturgy. 
The  rest  of  the  story  we  shall  give  in  the  Biographer's  own  words — and 
wonder  if  it  be  true? 

'  This  scheme,  however,  he  carried  on  for  some  time  at  Chelsea,  and 
had  Dr.  Franklin  for  a  lodger,  with  whom  he  concerted  the  plan  of  an  athe- 
istical congregation.  The  project  so  matured,  was  brought  out  with  great 
parade  at  a  chapel  in  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square;  and  among 
others  who  contributed  towards  the  support  of  this  attempt  to  undermine 
Christianity,  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  mentioned.  For  some 
time  the  novelty  attracted  great  notice,  and  many  persons  of  distinction 
attended  the  lectures;'  but  the  chapel,  we  are  told,  vras  pretty  soon  deser- 
ted.—p.  387. 
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deprive  the  Colonial  Assemblies  of  all  legislative  power;  and 
the  English  Pai'liament  resolved  to  take  away  the  only  mo- 
tive of  their  generosity,  by  assuming  the  right  ot  taxing  them 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.     The  misjudgment  of  this  policy,  it 
was   Dr.  Franklin's  assiduous  occupation   to  expose  and  to 
reprobate.     He  talked — he  wrote — he    submitted   to   every 
sort  of  interrogatory:  but,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  Coloni- 
al affairs,  joined  to  the  happiest  faculty  of  setting  them  in  a 
true  light,  he  could  not  beat  it  mto  the  heads  of  the  English 
Ministry,  that  subjects,  who  so  liberally  opened  their  purses 
at  the  request  of  the  King,  would  most  inevitably  tie  up  the 
strings,  when  he  came  with  a  command.     He  tried  to  make 
them  understand,  that  the  Colonies  in  America  were  analo- 
gous to  the   English  possessions  in  Germany — both  submit- 
ting to  the  same  king — but  having  all  their  own  Legislatures: 
And  when  he  was  told,  that  the  Colonies  had  heretofore  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  imposed  by  the  English  Government;  '  and 
that  the  reception  of  any  law  draws  after  it,  by  a  chain  which 
cannot  be  broken,  the  unwelcome  necessity  of  submitting  to 
taxation,'*  he   replies   with   another  irrefragable   argument, 
that  'precedents  of  acts  of  parliament,  (^Priv.  Cor.  p.  186.) 
binding  the  colonies,   and  our  tacit  consent  to  those  acts  are 
all  frivolous.  Shall  a  guardian  who  has  imposed  upon,  cheat- 
ed, and  plundered  a  minor  under  his  care,  who  was  unable 
to  prevent  it,  plead  these  impositions  after  his  ward  has  dis- 
covered them,  as   precedents  and  authorities  for  continuing 
them.     There   have   been  precedents  time  out  of  mind  for 
robbing  on  Hounslow  Heath,  but  the  highwayman  who  robbed 
there  yesterday,  does,  nevertheless,  deserve  hanging.'  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  seems  to  be  moi-e  pointed  and  forcible  than  all 
the  Doctor's  reasonings  on  this  subject.  His  Prussian  Edict, 
for  instance,  displays,  in  a  most  inimitable  manner,  the  ridi- 
culous pretensions  of  Great  Britain  over  her  Colonies;  and 
we  cannot  resist  the   temptation   of  extracting  the  account, 
which  he  gives,  of  its  reception  among  the  eminent  charac- 
ters, whom  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  influence. 

'  Lord  Mansfield  said  of  it,  (he  writes  to  his  son)  that  it  was  very 
ABLE  and  very  artful  indeed;  and  would  do  mischief  by  giving 
here  a  bad  impression  of  the  ineasures  of  government,  and  in  the 
colonies  by  encouraging  them  in  their  contumacy.  It  is  reprinted  in 
the  Chronicle,  where  you  will  see  it,  but  stripped  of  all  the  capital- 
ling  and  itaiiking,  that  intimate  the  allusions  and  mark  the  empha- 
sis of  written  discourses,  to  bring  them  as  near  as  possible  to  those 

*  These  are  the  words  of  Dr-  Johnson;  who  was  one  oi  the  first  to  dis- 
play liis  loyalty,  and  his  igaorance,  on  this  subject. 
VOL.  IX.  49 
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spoken:  printing  such  a  piece  all  in  one  even  small  character 
seems  to  me  like  repeating  one  of  VVhitfiel&^s  Sermons  in  the  mo- 
notony of  a  school-boy.  What  made  it  the  more  noticed  here 
was,  that  people  in  reading  it,  were,  as  the  phrase  is,  taken  in,  till 
they  had  got  half  through  it,  and  imagined  it  a  real  edict,  to  which 
mistake  I  suppose  the  King  of  Prussia's  character  must  have 
contributed.  I  was  down  at  Lord  Le  Despencer's  when  the  post 
brought  that  day's  papers.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  there  too  (Paul 
Whitehead,  the  author  of  Manners)  who  runs  early  through  all 
the  papers,  and  tells  the  company  what  he  finds  remarkable.  He 
had  them  in  another  room,  and  we  were  chatting  in  the  breakfast 
parlour,  when  he  came  running  into  us,  out  of  breath,  with  the 
paper  in  his  hand.  Here!  says  he,  here's  news  for  ye!  Here's  the 
Xing'  of  Prussia  claiming  a  right  to  this  kingdom!  All  stared, 
and  I  as  much  as  any  body;  and  he  went  on  to  I'ead  it.  When  he 
had  read  two  or  three  paragraphs,  a  gentleman  present  said, 
Damn  his  imfiudence,  I  dare  say,  nve  shall  hear  by  next  post 
that  he  is  ufion  his  march  with  100,000  men  to  back  this.  White- 
head, who  is  very  shrewd,  soon  after  began  to  smoke  it,  and  look- 
ing in  my  face  said,  I'll  be  hanged  if  this  is  not  some  of  your 
American  jokes  ufion  us.  The  reading  went  on  and  ended  with 
abundance  of  laughing,  and  a  general  verdict  that  it  was  a  fair 
hit.  And  the  piece  was  cut  out  of  the  paper  and  preserved  in 
my  Lord's  collection.' 

The  intimate  knowledge — '  the  local  notion,'  as  Mr.  Burke 
calls  it — which  Dr.  Franklin  possessed,  of  all  the  habits  and 
principles  of  the  Colonies,  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  in 
exposing  the  miscalculations  of  English  statesmen  about 
their  affairs;  and,  whenever  there  was  occasion,  he  tells  us, 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  exposition,  in  a  way*  that  should 

*  He  had  a  great  many  channels  of  communication,  we  doubt  not, 
which  have  never  been  discovered  even  to  this  day.  One  of  them  is 
shown  to  us  in  the  Private  Correspondence: — '  Mrs.  Mehetabel  Wright 
was  altogether  a  very  extraordinary  woman.  She  was  the  niece  of  the 
celebrated  John  Wesley,  but  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  city  her 
parents  settled  at  an  early  period.  Mrs.  Wright  was  greatly  distinguish- 
ed as  a  modeller  in  wax;  which  art  she  turned  to  a  remarkable  account 
in  the  American  war,  by  coming  to  England,  and  exhibiting  her  per- 
formances. This  enabled  her  to  procure  much  intelligence  of  importance, 
which  she  communicated  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  with  whom  she  cor- 
responded during  the  whole  war.  As  soon  as  a  general  was  appointed,  or 
a  squadron  begun  to  be  fitted  out,  the  old  lady  found  means  of  access  to 
some  family  where  she  could  gain  information,  and  thus  without  being 
at  all  suspected,  she  contrived  to  transmit  an  account  of  the  number  of 
the  troops,  and  the  place  of  their  destination  to  her  political  friends  abroad. 
She  at  one  time  had  frequent  access  to  Buckingham-House;  and  used, 
*it  was  said,  to  speak  her  sentiments  very  freely  to  their  Majesties,  who 
were  amused  with  her  originality.  The  great  Lord  Chatham  honoured 
her  with  his  visits,  and  she  took  his  likeness  which  appears  in  Westmin- 
ster  Abbey.     Mrs.  Wright  died  very  old  in  February,  1786.' 
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carry  It  to  the  ears  of  the  King.  Lord  Hillsborough  lost  his 
Secretaryship  of  the  Colonies  chiefly  by  this  means.  He  had 
pettishly  dissolved  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  under  the  im- 
pression, that  in  this  country,  as  in  England,  the  cost  of  a 
re-election  would  be  so  great,  that  lew  of  those,  who  had  vexed 
him  with  petitions,  would  again  occupy  their  seats;  whereas, 
he  ought  to  have  known,  that  an  election  here  might  be  gained 
without  '  giving  even  a  glass  of  cyder  to  an  elector' — and 
that  the  measure  he  took,  to  winow  the  Legislatures  of  the 
disaffected,  was  the  very  one  to  make  them  still  more  con- 
tumacious. Boston,  too,  had  grievously  offended  his  Lord- 
ship; and,  still  misled  by  his  English  and  Irish  ideas,  he 
undertook  to  punish  her,  by  removing  the  Assembly  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  imagined,  that,  as  London  or  Dublin  would 
be  a  considerable  loser,  if  the  wealthy  lords  and  commoners 
were  not  permitted  to  spend  their  money  there, — so  would 
Boston  also,  when  the  delegates  should  be  forbidden  to 
assemble  in  the  town:  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  removal 
of  an  assembly  of  frugal  yeomen  could  only  effect  the  funds 
of  a  few  poor  widows,  who  kept  boarding-houses.  These, 
and  a  variety  of  other  blunders.  Dr.  Franklin  took  all  conve- 
nient occasion  to  point  out;  and  his  Lordship  knew  very  well 
to  what  personage  he  chiefly  owed  his  downfal. 

'  And  now  we  are  among  great  folks,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  of 
Lord  Hillsborough.     I  went  down  to  Oxford  with  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Le  Despencer,  who  is  on  all  occasions  very  good 
to  me,  and  seems  of  late  very  desirous  of  my  company.     Mr. 
Todd  too  was  there,  who  has  some  attachment  to  Lord  H.  and  in 
a  walk  we  were   taking  told  me  as  a  secret  that  Lord  H.  was 
much  chagrined  at  being  out  of  place,  and  could   never  forgive 
me  for  "  writing  that  pamphlet  against  his  report  about  the  Ohio. 
1  assured  him,  says  Mr.  T.  that  1  knew  you  did  not  write  it;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  he  thinks  I  know  the  contrary,  and  want- 
ed to  impose  upon  him  in  your  favour;  and  so  I  find  he  is  now 
displeased  with  me,  and  for  no  other  cause  in  the  world.     His 
friend  Bamber  Gascoign  too  says  that  they  well  knew  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  F.  who  was  one  of  the  most  mischievous  men  in  Eng- 
land."    That  same  day  Lord  H.  called  upon  Lord  Le  D.  whose 
chamber  and  mine  were  together  in  Queen's  College.     I  was  in 
the  inner  room  shifting  and  heard  his  voice,  but  did  not  see  him 
as  he  went  down  stairs  immediately  with  Lord  Le  D.  who  men- 
tioning that  I  was  above,  he  returned  directly,  and  came  to  me  in 
the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable.     '  Dr.  F.'  says  he, '  I  did  not 
know  till  this  minute  that  you  were  here,  and  I  am  come  back  to 
make  you  my  bow.     I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  Oxford,  and  that  you 
look  so  well,  &c.'  In  return  for  this  extravagance  I  compliment- 
ed him  on  his  son's  performance  in  the  theatre,  though  indeed  it 
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■was  but  indifferent;  so  that  account  was  settled.  For  as  people 
say  when  they  are  angry  if  he  strikes  me,  I'll  strike  him  again,  I 
think  sometimes  it  may  be  right  so  say,  if  he  Jlatters  me,,  I'll  flat- 
ter him  again.     This  is  lex  talionis,  returning  offences  in  kind.' 

The  knowledge  and  the  zeal,  with  which  the  Doctor  main- 
tained the  cause  of  America,  made  him  a  formidable  character 
to  all  those,  who  had  to  do  with  Colonial  affairs:  And  it 
was  not  long,  of  course,  before  measures  began  to  be  consid- 
ered, either  to  drive  him  from  England,  or  to  keep  him  in 
the  country,  by  stopping  his  mouth  with  a  place.  Accord- 
ingly, it  began  to  be  asked  about — ii  one  could  take  care  of 
the  American  Post-offices,  why  should  there  be  two?  And  it 
was  very  suddenly  discovered,  that  Dr.  Franklin's  non-resi- 
dence in  the  country,  created  great  inconveniences  in  the  es- 
tablishment. Lord  Sandwich  began  such  discourse  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton;  who  desired  Mr.  Cooper,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  mention  the  fact  to  Dr.  Franklin,  '■  and  to  say 
to  him,  (p.  165)  at  the  same  time,  that  though  his  going  to 
his  post  might  remove  the  objection,  yet  if  he  chose  rather 
to  reside  in  England,  his  merit  was  such  in  his  (Grace's)  opi- 
nion, as  to  entitle  him  to  something  better  there,  and  it  should 
not  be  his  (the  Duke's)  fault  if  he  was  not  well  provided  for.' 
The  Doctor  did  not  refuse, '  because  (as  he  tells  us)  at  court, 
if  one  show's  an  unwillingness  to  be  obliged  it  is  often  constru- 
ed as  a  mark  of  mental  hostility,  and  one  makes  an  enemy.' 
Mr.  Cooper  wished  him  to  leave  his  card  at  the  Duke's,  and 
to  be  at  the  Treasury  the  next  board-day.  He  went,  accor- 
dingly; but,  as  his  Grace  was  not  there,  Mr.  Cooper,  took 
him  to  Lord  North,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,-- 
who  was  very  obliging,  and  hoped  they  should 'find  some  way 
of  making  it  worth  his  while  to  remain  in  England.  Thence 
he  was  carried  away  to  Mr.  Cooper's  country-seat  at  Rich- 
mond; and  every  thing,  in  short,  seemed  to  be  in  train  for  his 
conversion.  But,  after  calling  on  his  Grace  several  times, — 
finding  him  either  absent  or  busy  always, — he  concluded  that 
the  fit  was  over,  we  believe;  for  we  hear  no  more  of  his  being 
*  provided  for,'  or  having  any  thing  '  worth  while.' 

These  must  serve  as  specimens  of  the  anecdotical  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Private  Correspondence.  Through  all 
the  delicate  and  novel  difficulties,  which  attended  the  progress 
of  our  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Franklin  conduct- 
ed himself  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  diplomatist.  He 
struggled,  without  ceasing,  for  peace;  but  it  was  for  a  peace, 
which  should  make  his  country  a  nation  among  nations — and 
he  would  have  laid  down  his  life,  we  believe,  before  he  would 
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have  come  to  a  treaty  on  any  other  terms.  It  was  a  standing 
expression  of  his,  that  there  could  not  be  a  bad  peace.,  or  a 
good  xvar;  and,  to  those  who  could  not  realize  the  deep  phi- 
losophy upon  which  the  remark  was  founded,  he  appeared  to 
be  !or  giving  up  any  thing  and  everv  thing,  if  he  could  only 
stop  the  cutting  of  throats  therewithal:  But  the  truth  is — 
and  it  meets  us  at  every  corner  of  his  Correspondence — there 
never  was  a  man  who  loved  his  country  better  than  Dr. 
Franklin,  or  who  fought  her  diplomatic  battles  more  skilful- 
ly, more  ardently,  more  patiently,  or  more  successfully.  He 
submitted,  as  long  as  it  was  compatible  with  our  interests, 
to  all  the  ambidexterity  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
negotiation  for  peace;  and  did  so,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  it  to  his  own  account.  He  went  through  a  patient 
correspondence  with  unofficial  persons,  before  the  treaty  was 
commenced;  and  then  suffered  the  pumping  of  all  the  secret 
and  anonymous  emissaries,  which  the  English  Government 
saw  fit  to  depute.  He  had  a  peculiar  felicity,  however,  of 
making  all  these  things  work  together  for  his  own  cause; — a 
felicity  which  made  him  be  thought  a  cunning  man;  but 
which,  we  think,  considerably  differed  from  true  cunning; 
And  we  were  struck  with  Mr.  Laurens'  fine  remark  on  the 
subject — that  '  Dr.  Franklin  knew  how  to  manage  a  cunning- 
man;  but  that,  when  he  conversed  or  treated  with  a  man  oi 
candor,  there  was  no  man  more  candid  than  himself.'  Priv. 
Cor.  p.  312. 

We  have  but  a  word  or  two  to  say  respecting  Mason  L. 
Weems'  edition  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Essays;  and,  indeed,  we 
placed  it  by  the  side  of  the  other  works,  chiefly  because  it  is, 
in  a  small  way,  another  example  of  the  editorial  abuse  which 
that  philosopher  has  suffered.  We  had  another  motive,  also, 
in  the  character  of  the  editor;  who,  if  we  have  a  correct  ac- 
count of  him,  has  the  power  of  doing  considerable  good,  and 
considerable  mischief,  among  the  lower  order  of  readers  in 
this  country.  If  he  '  of  Lodge  No.  50,  Dumfries'  be  the 
same  that  was  '  formerly  Rector  of  Mount  Vernon  Parish,' 
he  has  written  a  Life  of  Washington,  which  has  reached  the 
'  seventeenth  edition — greatly  improved;'  and,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  understand  he  gets  off  a  book,  we  suppose 
his  Life  of  Franklin  will  go  through  an  equal  number  of  re- 
publications. Our  readers  should  know,  that  he  is  an  au- 
thor, a  pedlar,  and  a  preacher.  He  writes  a  book;  and  car- 
ries it  about  the  country;  holding  forth  a  goodly  sermon  in 
every  village,  and  taking  occasion  to  exhort  all  manner  of 
persons  to  open  their  eyes  and  read  fructifying  books.     The 
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cart  stands  ready  at  the  door;  and,  after  a  congregation  have 
heard  a  sermon  for  nothing,  they  will  seldom  be  so  hard- 
hearted as  not  to  pay  for  a  book.  This  is  the  account  we 
have  of  the  matter.  We  cannot  vouch  for  its  accuracy;  and, 
indeed,  until  we  read  his  Life  of  Franklin,  we  could  not  our- 
selves believe,  that  the  part  which  concerns  the  preaching 
hai  any  foundation.  The  following  passage,  however,  seems 
to  be  something  like  it. 

<  Ye  blind  parents,  who  can  think  hard  of  layins^  out  a  few  dol- 
lars for  books  (we  use  his  own  itaiics,)  and  education  of  your  chil- 
dren; meanly  grumbling  all  the  time,  as  if  it  were  so  much  pre- 
cious money  thrown  away-^and  lost  forever,  O  attend  to  this  story 
of  Dr.  Franklin's!  (That  is  to  say,  give  me  a  '  dollar  for  the  book.') 
God  grant  it  may  open  your  eyes;  and  convince  you  that  the  most 
profitable  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  which  his  father  ever  laid 
out  on  him,  were  laid  out  on  his  education  and  books.'  &c.  8cc. 
p.  138. 

Now,  as  we  take  Mr.  Weems  to  be  one  of  those  men, 
who  mean  no  harm,  we  have  a  little  piece  of  information 
for  his  own  especial  ear — namely,  that,  when  he  re-prints  the 
memoir  of  a  person,  written  by  himself,  the  critics  will  not 
hold  him  guiltless,  if  he  presumes  to  add  or  to  omit  any 
thing  whatsoever, — and  that,  when  he  professes  to  give  him- 
self a  continuation  of  such  a  memoir,  he  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  copying  too  closely,  in  any  instance,  a  similar  con- 
tinuation by  another  hand.  These  things  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of,  in  editing  his  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  continuation  by  Dr.  Stuber  was  written  in  a  plain  and 
simple  manner,  and  corresponded  very  well  with  the  other 
part  of  the  Life.  Mr.  Weems  has  made  it  the  substratum 
of  his  own  article;  but  he  has  stuffed  it  so  full  of  queer  ex- 
pressions, that  it  is  very  greatly  altered  ab  illo.  Sundry  pas.- 
sages  are  entirely  omitted;  while  others,  again,  have  given 
away  to  such  substitutions  as  none  but  a  Lodger  at  50,  Dum- 
fries, could  ever  have  composed.  The  following  Cx^ureiToi 
passage  must  suffice: — 

'  To  a  common  kite,  made  of  silk  rather  than  paper,  because 
of  the  rain,  he  fixed  a  slender  iron  point.  The  string  which  he 
chose  for  his  kite  was  of  silk  because  of  the  fondness  of  lightning 
for  silk;  and  for  the  same  reason,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  string 
he  tied  a  key.  With  this  simple  preparation,  he  went  out  on  the 
commons,  back  of  Philadelphia,  as  st  thundergust  was  coming  on, 
and  raised  his  kite  towards  the  clouds.  The  lightning  soon  found 
out  his  metallic  rod,  as  it  soared  aloft  on  the  wings  of  the  kite, 
and  greeted  its  polished  point  with  a  cordial  kiss.  With  joy  he 
beheld  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string'raised  by  the  fond  touch  of  the 
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celestial  salatant,  like  the  rich  plumage  of  the  pheasant's  neck  at 
the  approach  of  her  wanton  mate.' 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  foregoing  review — is — 
that  a  skilful  edition  of  Dr.  Franklin's  complete  works  is 
still  a  desideratum  in  English  literature.  And  we  had  rather 
it  might  always  remain  a  desideratum,  than  to  have  an  inade- 
quate hand  undertake  to  supply  it.  The  editor  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's works  should  be  somewhat  like  Dr.  Franklin  himself^— 
a  man  of  great  penetration — of  versatile  abilities — of  consid- 
able  research — ot  inexhaustible  patience — and  of  irrefragable 
integrity.  He  should  at  least  have  penetration  enough  to 
enter  into  his  author's  train  of  thought — abilities  enough  to 
be  at  home  on  almost  every  sort  of  subject — research  enough 
to  ascertain  when,  and  where,  and  how,  the  different  trea- 
tises were  published — patience  enough  to  set  them  in  proper 
order — and  integrity  enough  to  reject  such  as  are  not  genuine. 
Almost  all  the  Doctor's  works  appeared  originally  in  the 
newspapers;  the  editors  of  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  took 
the  liberty  of  making  many  alterations  in  such  as  were  poli- 
tical, and  often  misprinted,  because  they  did  not  understand, 
such  as  were  philosophical.  Neither  as  a  politician,  nor  as 
a  philosopher,  therefore,  is  he  adequately  represented  in  our 
collections  of  his  writings;  and  we  are  alraid  he  never  will 
be  adequately  represented,  till  we  have  ascertained  how  ma- 
ny of  his  papers  have  been  thus  mutilated,  and  how  much 
mutilation  they  have  undergone.  We  hope,  that,  some  day 
or  other,  we  may  be  able  to  notice  an  edition,  which  will  sa- 
tisfy us  upon  all  these  subjects.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
think  we  can  ourselves  communicate  some  facts,  not  com- 
monly known,  respecting  three  of  his  productions. 

In  literature,  as  well  as  in  all  other  trades,  those  who  are 
worth  the  most,  generally  have  credit  for  more  than  they  are 
worth;  and,  borrowing  with  ease  because  they  are  not  sus- 
pected of  poverty,  they  frequently  enrich  themselves,  with 
the  riches  ot  others.  We  do  not  always  stigmatize,  or  even 
question  the  fairness  of  these  gains;  and  if  we  sometimes 
engage  in  counting  them,  it  is  merely  as  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment. It  is  curious,  however,  to  follow  such  speculations  to 
their  source; — to  inquire  from  whence  the  funds  were  ob- 
tained,— how  they  have  been  employed — and  what  profit 
they  have  yielded;  and,  as  we  usually  find  that  the  public, 
at  least,  get  back  the  principal  with  interest,  we  are  the  less 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  borrower,  even  if  he  should 
not  always  acknowledge  his  obligations.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  have  traced  to  the  Juliet  of  Shakspeare,  some  of 
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the  delicate  and  affecting  tenderness  of  Mr.  Moore;  and 
have  found,  or  thought  we  found,  the  melancholy  and  meta- 
physical Hamlet  lendmghere  and  there  a  trait  to  the  Harold 
ot  a  favourite  poet.  In  this  spririt,  too,  we  have  seen  in 
Voltaire's  vision  of  Babouk,  Burke's  celebrated  metaphor  on 
taxation, — and  in  Marivaux's  story  ot  the  strolling  player, 
one  of  Goldsmith's  most  entertaining  Essays.  Dr.  Franklin, 
although  perhaps  the  most  original  thinker  of  his  age,  was 
nevertheless  indebted  to  his  predecessors  for  the  original 
hints  of  some  of  his  works. 

The  Morals  of  Chess  is  not  altogether  an  original  essay. 
During  the  middle  ages,  it  became  a  sort  of  mania  to  moral- 
ize the  works  of  profane  authors;  and  '  even  the  game  of 
chess  was  moralized  (says  Mr.  Douce*);  for  the  reader  who 
may  take  up  Caxton's  translation  of  Jacobus  de  Caesolis, 
will  be  grievously  disappointed  should  he  expect  to  find  any 
didactic  or  even  historical  information.'  We  are  sorry  we 
have  not  access  to  the  book,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  Doc- 
tor followed  his  prototype, — if,  indeed,  he  followed  him  at 
all. — On  the  Parable  againt  Persecution.^  another  article  which 
is  not  altogether  original,  we  can  speak  with  more  knowledge. 
Jerem.  Taylor  says  he  found  sucl\  an  one  in  the  '  Jews' 
Books.'! 

'  I  end  (the  treatise  on  Communicating  with  Dissenting  Church- 
es) with  a  story  which  1  find  in  the  Jews'  Books.  '  When  Abraham 
sate  at  his  tent-door,  according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  enter- 
tain strangers;  he  espied  an  old  man  stooping  and  leaning  on  his 
staff,  weary  with  age  and  travell,  coming  towards  him,  who  was 
an  hundred  years  of  age:  he  received  him  kindly,  washed  his  feet, 
provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down:  but  observing  that  the 
old  man  eat  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his 
meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  hot  worship  the  God  of  Heaven.  ■ 
The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  Fire  only,  and  ac- 
knowledged no  other  God.  At  which  answer  Abraham  grew  so 
zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and 
exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night.  When  the  old  man  was 
gone,  God  called  to  Abraham  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger 
was.  He  replied,  I  thrust  him  away,  because  he  did  not  worship 
thee.  God  answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred 
years,  although  he  dishonoured  me;  and  canst  thou  not  endure 
him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble.'  Upon  this,  such 
is  the  story,  Abraham  fetcht  him  back  again  and  gave  him  hospita- 
ble entertainment  and  v/ise  instruction.' 

The  Conversation  of  a  Company  of  Ephemerae;  with  the 
Soliloquy  of  one  advanced  in  Age — is  still  more  apparently 

*  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  kc.  London.  1807.  Vol.  II,  p.  341. 
f  Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  k,c.  Sect.  XXII. 
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an  imitation.  The  Abbe  Le  Blanc  says  he  found  nearly  the 
same  thing  in  an  obscure  English  author.* 

'  Cicero  in  the  first  book  of  his  Tusculans.  shows  ingeniously 
the  falsity  of  the  judgments  we  form  concerning  the  duration  of 
the  human  life  compared  with  eternity  To  give  tlie  more  force 
to  liis  reasoning  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Natural  History  of 
Aristotle  touching  a  kind  of  insects,  that  are  common  upon  th& 
banks  of  the  Hypanisf  who  never  live  beyond  the  day  in  which 
they  are  produced. 

'  To  pursue  the  idea  of  this  elegant  writer,  let  us  suppose  that 
one  of  the  most  robust  of  these  Hypraiians  (so  they  are  call'd  in 
history)  was  according  to  his  own  notions  as  ancient  as  time  it- 
self; that  he  had  begun  to  exist  at  break  of  day,  and  by  the  ex- 
traordinary force  of  his  constitution,  had  been  able  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  an  active  life  thro'  the  number  of  seconds  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  During  such  a  long  course  of  instants,  by  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  reflections  on  all  he  had  seen,  he  must  have  ac- 
quired very  sublime  wisdom.  He  looks  upon  his  fellow  crea- 
tures who  died  about  noon  as  happily  deliver'd  from  the  great 
number  of  inconveniences  to  which  old  age  is  subject.  He  has 
astonishing  traditions  to  relate  to  his  grand  children,  concerning 
facts  that  were  prior  to  all  the  memorials  of  their  nation.  The 
young  swarm  composed  of  beings  who  may  have  already  liv'd  a 
full  hour,  approach  with  respect  this  venerable  sire,  and  hear  his 
instructive  discourses  with  admiration.  Every  thing  that  he  re- 
lates to  them  will  appear  a  prodigy  to  that  generation  whose  life 
is  so  very  short:  the  space  of  a  day  will  seem  the  greatest  dura- 
tion of  time,  and  day  break  in  their  chronology  will  be  call'd  the 
great  sera  of  the  creation. 

*  Letters  on  the  Eng-lish  and  French  Nations.  2  vols.  London.  1 747. 
Vol.  IL,  p.  150.  '  As  our  author  (says  the  translator)  gives  us  no  hint 
by  which  to  find  out  this  obscure  English  author,  we  are  obUged  to  trans- 
late the  passage  back  again.' 

f  '  A  river  in  Scythia,  at  present  called  the  Bog.  Aristotle  says  there 
are  small  animals  upon  the  river  Hypanis  which  hve  but  a  day.  He  that 
dies  at  eight  in  the  morning  dies  in  his  youth;  he  that  dies  at  five  in  the 
evening  dies  in  decrepid  old  age.  Who  among  us  does  not  laugh  to  see 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  moment  of  existence  brought  into  conside- 
ration? Tlie  shortest  and  longest  life  among  us,  if  we  compare  it  with  eter- 
nity, or  only  with  the  duration  of  mountains,  stars,  trees,  or  even  of  some 
animals,  is  not  less  ridiculous. — Montaigne's  Essays.' 

Our  classical  readers  will  recollect  the  original  passage.  Apud  Hypa- 
nim  fluvium,  qui  ab  Europse  jjarte  in  Ponlum  influit,  Aristoteles  ait  bestio- 
las  quasdam  nasci,  qua3  unum  diem  vivant.  Ex  his  igitur,  hora  octava 
qu38  mortua  est,  provecta  astate  mortua  est:  qua?  vero  occidente  sole,  de- 
crepita:  eo  magis,  si  ctiam  solestiali  die.  Confer  nostram  longissimam 
setatem  cum  a5tcrnil,ite,  in  eadem  propemodum  brevitate,  qua  iUa^  bestic- 
lae,  reperiemur. — Tusc.  Qctst.  1.  1,  ^  39. 
VOL.   IX.  50 
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'  Let  us  now  suppose  this  venerable  insect,  the  Nestor  of  tho 
Hypanis,  a  little  before  his  death,  and  about  the  hour  of  sun-set, 
assembling  all  his  descendants,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  to  im- 
part to  them  dying  his  last  thoughts,  and  give  them  his  final  ad- 
vice. They  repair  from  all  parts  under  the  vast  shelter  of  a  mush- 
room, and  the  departing  sage  addresses  himself  to  them  in  the 
following  manner: 

'  Friends  and  countrymen,  I  perceive  that  the  longest  life  must 
have  an  end.  The  term  of  mine  is  arrived,  and  I  do  not  regret 
my  fate,  since  my  age  was  become  a  burthen  to  me,  and  to  me 
there  was  no  longer  any  thing  new  under  the  sun.  The  revolu- 
tions that  have  desolated  my  country,  the  great  number  of  par- 
ticular accidents  to  which  we  are  all  subject,  the  infirmities  that 
afflict  our  race,  the  misfortunes  that  have  happened  to  me  in  my 
own  family;  all  that  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  has 
but  too  well  taught  me  this  grand  truth;  that  no  happiness,  plac'd 
on  things  which  do  not  depend  on  us,  can  be  secure  or  durable. 
The  uncertainty  of  life  is  great.  One  whole  generation  perish'd 
by  a  sharp  wind.  A  multitude  of  our  heedless  youth  were  sr/ept 
off  into  the  waters  by  an  unexpected  fresh  gale.  What  terril)le 
deluges  have  I  seen  happen  by  a  sudden  shower!  Our  most  solid 
coverings  are  not  proof  against  a  storm  of  hail.  A  dark  cloud 
makes  the  most  courageous  hearts  to  tremble.  I  liv'd  in  the  first 
ages,  and  convers'd  with  insects  of  a  taller  stature,  a  stronger  con- 
stitution, and  I  may  add  of  more  profound  wisdom  than  any  of 
those  in  the  present  generation.  I  beseech  you  to  give  credit  to 
my  last  words,  when  I  assure  you,  that  the  same  sun,  which  now 
appears  beyond  the  water,  and  seems  to  be  not  far  distant  from  the 
earth;  that  very  sun  I  have  formerly  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
heavens,  casting  down  his  rays  directly  upon  us.  The  earth  was 
much  moi'c  enlightened  in  those  past  ages,  the  air  much  warmer, 
and  your  ancestors  were  much  more  sober  and  more  virtuous. 
Though  my  senses  are  impair'd,  my  me-mory  is  not,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  glorious  being  has  motion.  I  saw  his  first  rising 
over  the  summit  of  that  mountain,  and  I  began  my  life  about  the 
same  time  that  he  began  his  immense  career.  For  a  great  many 
ages  he  advanced  along  the  heavens  with  a  prodigious  heat,  and 
a  brightness  of  which  you  can  have  no  idea,  a  brightness  which 
would  certainly  have  been  to  you  insupportable.  But  now  by  his 
decline,  and  a  sensible  diminution  of  his  vigour,  I  foresee  that  all 
nature  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that  the  world  will  be  buried  in 
darkness  in  less  than  an  hundred  minutes.  Alas!  my  friends,  how 
did  I  formerly  flatter  myself  with  the  deceitful  hope  of  living  for- 
ever upon  this  earth!  What  confidence  did  I  not  put  in  the  firm- 
ness of  my  members,  the  spring  of  my  joints,  and  the  strength  of 
my  wings!  But  I  have  liv'd  long  enough  for  nature  and  for  glory: 
none  of  those,  whom  I  shall  leave  behind  me,  will  have  the  same  sa- 
tisfaction in  this  age  of  darkness  and  decay,  which  I  see  is  already 
begun.* 
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Art.  II. — Some  Account  of  an  improved  Mode  of  suspending 
Gazometers.  By  Robert  Hare,  Junr.  Honorary  Doctor  in 
Medicine,  and  Member  of  various  scientific  Societies. 


TT  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  in  gas  light  ap- 
-■-paratus,  that  no  mode  has  been  heretofore  devised  to  ren- 
der gazometers  accurately  equiponderant  at  all  points  of  their 
immersion  in  the  water;  a  circumstance  so  indispensable  to 
their  action.  The  mode  adopted  in  the  large  London  Es- 
tablishments, and  which  appears  to  be  the  most  approved,  is 
that  of  the  gazometer  chain.  This  is  costly;  difficult  to  exe- 
cute well,  and  not  susceptible  of  correction,  when  erroneous- 
ly proportioned  to  the  desired  effect;  especially  after  the  ap- 
paratus is  in  operation.  From  all  these  faults,  the  method 
of  suspension  on  a  beam,  like  that  in  our  cut,  is  entirely 
free.  In  practice  it  has  answered  perfectly:  and,  when  we 
have  described  the  mode  of  constructing  such  a  beam,  we 
think  the  rationale  of  its  operation  will  become  self-evident. 

Find  (by  trial,  if  possible;  if  not,  by  calculation)  the  weight 
of  the  gazometer  when  sunk  so  low,  as  that  the  top  will  be 
as  ntar  as  possible  to  the  water,  without  touching  it.  In  the 
same  way  find  the  weight  of  the  gazometer  at  the  highest 
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point  of  immersion,  to  which  it  is  to  rise,  when  in  use.  Then, 
as  the  weight  in  the  last  case,  is  to  the  weight  in  the  first;  so 
let  the  length  of  the  arm  A,  be  to  the  length  of  the  arm  B. 
From  the  centi-e  D,  M^ith  the  radius  A,  describe  a  circle;  on 
which  set  off  an  arch  C,  equal  to  the  whole  height  through 
which  the  gazometer  is  to  move.  Divide  this  into  as  many- 
parts  as  there  are  spaces  in  it,  equal  each  to  one-sixth  of  the 
radius  or  length  of  arm  A.  Through  the  points  thus  found, 
draw  as  manv  diameters;  which  will,  ot  course,  form  a  cor- 
responding number  of  radii  and  divisions,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  circle.  Divide  the  difference  between  the  length 
of  A  and  B,  by  the  sum  of  these  divisions:  and  let  the  quo- 
tient be  q.  From  the  center  D  towards  the  side  E,  on  radi- 
us 2,  set  off  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  arm  A,  less 
the  quotient  or  q.  On  radius  3,  set  off  a  distance  equal  to  A, 
less  2  q^  or  twice  the  quotient;  and  so  set  off  distances  on 
each  of  the  radii;  the  last  being  always  less  than  the  prece- 
ding, by  the  value  of  q.  A  curve  line  bounding  the  distan- 
ces thus  found,  will  be  that  of  the  arch  head  E,  The  beam 
being  supported  on  a  gudgeon  at  D,  let  the  gazometer  be  ap- 
pended at  G;  and  let  a  weight  be  appended  at  F,  adequate 
to  balance  it  at  any  one  point  of  immersion.  This  same  weight 
will  balance  it  at  all  other  points  ol  its  immersion — provided 
the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by  equal  sections  of  the  gaz- 
ometer be  equal.  But  as  the  weights  on  which  A  and  B  were 
predicated,  may  not  be  quite  correct;  and  as,  m  the  construc- 
tion of  large  vessels,  equability  of  thickness  and  shape  can- 
not be  sufficiently  attained — the  consequent  irregular  buoyancy 
is  compensated  by  causing  the  weight  to  hang  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from  the  centre,  at  any  of  the  points  taken  in  making 
the  curve.  This  object  is  accomplished  by  varying  the  sli- 
ders seen  opposite  to  the  figures  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  When  they  are 
properly  adjusted,  they  are  made  firm  by  the  screws  of  which 
the  heads  are  visible  in  the  diagram. 

The  drawing  is  of  a  beam  twelve  feet  in  length;  and  of 
course,  the  length  of  the  arm  A  is  six  feet — that  of  B,  four 
feet — their  difference  two  feet;  which  divided  by  6,  the  num- 
ber of  points  taken  in  making  the  curve  E,  gives  four  in- 
ches lor  the  quotient  q.  Hence  the  distance  on  radius  2,  was 
five  feet  eight  inches — on  radius  3,  five  feet  four  inches — 
on  radius  4,  five  feet — on  radius  5,  four  feet  eight  inches — 
on  radius  6,  four  feet  four  inches — and  lastly  four  feet. 

The  iron  gudgeon,  where  it  enters  the  beam  is  square.  The 
projecting  parts  are  turned  true,  and  should  be  bedded  in 
brass  or  steel  dies;  placed,  of  course,  on  a  competent  frame. 
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The  sixth  part  of  a  revokition  of  the  portions  of  the  gudgeon 
thus  supported,  is  the  only  source  of  friction  to  which  this 
beam  is  subject  during  the  whole  period  of  the  descent  of 
the  gazometer; — which,  in  large  ones,  does  not  ordinarily 
take  place  in  less  than  six  hours. 

Art.  III. — Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land:  a  Poem  in  two 
Cantos.  To  which  is  added^  The  Tempest^  a  Fragment.  By 
Lord  Byron.  Philadelphia:  republished  by  M.  Thomas. 
1817.  pp.  65. 
Ty  OTWITHSTANDING  the  positive  assertion,  contained 
^  in  the  advertisement  of  the  London  Editor,  that  the 
copyright  of  this  little  work  was  assigned  to  him  '  by  the 
noble  author  himself,'  for  the  consideration  of  five  hundi-ed 
guineas,  some  doubts  of  its  genuineness  still  linger  on  our 
mind.  The  character  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  is  so  marked 
and  peculiar,  that  its  rudest  features  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  imitated,  or  rather  mimicked,  so  as  to  deceive 
a  careless  or  superficial  reader.  But  those  fine  touches  of 
wild  and  deep  pathos,  interspersed  in  all  his  compositions, 
among  a  thousand  crudities,  are  not  so  easily  copied — and 
perhaps  not  to  be  equalled,  by  any  living  manufacturer  of 
rhyme.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  the  reputation  of  this 
wayward  child  of  poesy,  we  cherish  a  hope,  that  these  pro- 
ductions, denominated  Poems,  will  appear,  by  future  investi- 
gation, to  have  been,  not  the  rickety  offspring  of  his  Lord- 
ship's fascinating  muse;  but  the  chef  d^ceuvre  of  some  tyro 
poetaster,  trying  his  wing  in  an  imitation  before  he  has  ac- 
quired audacity  to  attempt  a  flight. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  great  poets  sometimes  write  bad 
verses;  but  it  is  generally,  because  their  subject  is  ungraci- 
ous to  their  feelings  or  ill  suited  to  their  taste.  No  such  ex- 
cuse, however,  can  be  imagined  for  the  flatness,  the  vapid 
dulness,  that  pervades  the  Pilgrimage.  Lord  Byron's  yor^t', 
we  conceive,  indisputably  to  be  in  portraying,  by  a  splen- 
did figure,  or  by  inimitably  forcible  description,  that  gloomy 
state  of  dejected  sensibility  in  hearts  of  sublime  enthusiasm 
and  exquisite  feeling, — that  consciousness  of  inward  desola- 
tion, which  he  somewhere  characterizes  as  "•  the  leafless  de- 
sert of  the  mind.'  And  it  is  by  so  powerfully  touching  the 
chord  in  our  bosoms,  which  vibrates  in  such  a  state  of  feeling 
that  he  forces  us,  in  the  might  and  majesty  of  his  eloquence, 
to  love  the  Corsair  in  spite  of  all  his  crimes,  and  to  forgive 
the  licentiousness  of  Chi/de  Harold. 
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Having  often  experienced  the  magic  of  his  numbers,  we 
were  led,  by  the  title  of  the  Pilgrimage^  to  anticipate  the 
loltiest  excitement  ot  fancy  and  feeling,  from  so  noble  a  sub- 
ject, touched  by  so  masterly  a  hand.  The  idea  of  the  Holy 
Lancl^  associated,  as  it  is,  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  ro- 
mantic fictions  of  chivalry,  and  the  not  less  romantic  realides 
of  the  crusades, — besides  the  sacred  scenes  ot  the  New  Tes- 
tament,— never  fails  to  excite,  in  minds  of  no  uncommon 
fetvour,  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  sentiments,  which  blend  the 
zealous  ardour  of  piety  with  the  more  tempered  sadness  of 
reason,  in  a  comparison  of  that  most  interesting  country  in 
her  present  debasement,  with  her  past  happiness  and  impor- 
tance. With  a  subject  so  fit  to  touch  the  poet's  hallowed 
lips  with  fire,  we  hoped  Lord  Byron's  fervid  fancy  would 
have  been 

'  Not  touched  but  wrapt,  not  wakened,  but  inspired.' 
We  thought  he  had,  at  last,  found  a  theme  capable  of  call- 
ing forth  the  full  powers  of  his  genius;  and  we  entered  upon 
the  perusal  with  expectations  perhaps  unreasonably  raised. 
But,  whether  the  fault  were  the  poet's  or  our  own, — in  propor- 
tion to  our  expectations  was  our  disappointment.  Instead  of 
a  fine  bold  rhapsody,  glowing  with  sentiment  and  sparkling 
with  metaphor,  we  waded  through  a  spiritless,  tame,  prosing 
story  of  a  voyage  along  the  coast  of  France  and  Portugal 
and  Barbary:  and  when  at  last  we  had  come  near  the  pro- 
mised land  where,  as  poets  say, 

'  Carmel's  mount  in  hazy  splendour  drest 

Drives  through  the  obscuring  mist  its  lofty  crest,' 
we  found  no  change  in  the  style  or  sentiment, — no  loftier 
tone  of  poetry  excited;  but  the  noble  pilgrim,  after  a  most 
farmer-like  reflection  on  the  great  crops  of  corn,  which 
might  be  produced  from  the  fertile  soil  of  Syria,  in  these 
words: — 

'  What  pity  that  so  fair,  so  kind  a  soil 
That  teems  prolific  at  the  touch  of  toil, 
In  whose  dark  brrast  rich  mines  of  beauty  lie 
And  lusty  harvests  hall  the  genial  sky; 
Where  no  foul  blights  the  tender  blossom  wound 
Nor  cast  the  bud  to  wither  on  the  ground, 
What  pity  that  a  land  so  fairly  graced 
Like  a  rich  wilderness  should  run  to  waste,  Sec' 
flies  off  to  Spain,  France  and  England;  joins  the  opposition 
in  parliament  to   demand  a   retrenchment  of  sinecures;  and 
so  arrives  at  his  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  poem  is  desti- 
tute of  beauties.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  an  unvaried  pretti- 
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ness  throughout  the  whole,  which  would  be  as  creditable  to 
many  writers  as  it  is  unworthy  of  Lord  Byron.  When  we 
consider  the  work  independent  of  all  coinparison  with  the 
former  productions  of  its  reputed  author,  we  find  many 
pleasing  lines:     For  instance,  the  first  stanza: — 

<  Where  the  jj^ay  spirit  of  the  morning  sleeps 
On  orient  vales  and  Galilean  steeps — 
Where  hoary  Lebanon  its  front  uprears, 
Ploughed  with  the  furrows  of  six  thousand  years — 
There  is  a  land  in  olden  records  named 
By  seer  and  sage,  by  prophet,  pilgrim  famed, 
Whose  thirsty  mountains  piled  in  green  array, 
Drink  from  its  golden  source  the  stream  of  day, 
Whose  limpid  lakes  in  solitary  pride 
Through  spicy  meads  their  chrystal  waters  guide. 
And  Nature  spreads  her  feast  divinely  fair, 
As  if  some  Deity  still  lingered  there.' 
And  still  better  the   following  description   of  moon-light 
at  sea: 

'  Who  that  has  traversed  on  the  waters  wide, 
And  marked  the  silver  moon  and  starry  pride 
Lave  their  bright  splendours  in  the  ruffled  tide: 
Who  that  has  seen  with  poet's  frenzied  eye, 
The  midnight  glories  of  a  cloudless  sky; 
Pouring  their  deacon  Alaze  o'er  deach  and  6ay, 
To  guide  that  wanderer  of  the  trackless  way; 
Who  that  has  watched  the  frolic  moon-beams  ride 
On  the  rough  ridges  of  the  billowy  tide. 
Like  fairy-lights  which  come  when  seamen  sleep 
To  Bport  in  elfin  gambols  on  the  deep — 
Who  that  has  viewed  the  night's  resplendent  tire, 
Till  every  feeling  kindled  into  fire; 
Would  change  the  rapture  of  that  holy  hour, 
For  sordid  joys  or  charms  of  pomp  or  power? 
These  specimens  seem  the  most  favourable  we  could  select: 
yet  how   little   can   be  discerned  in  them  of  the   v'lv'ida  vis 
animi  of  Lord  Byron! 

As  to  the  Tempest, — it  is  extremely  mysterious;  and,  if 
the  author  intended  that  mystery  should  form  its  character  and 
be  its  sole  value,  he  has  succeeded  to  his  utmost  wish:  for  the 
mystery  is  quite  impenetrable;  and  other  beauty  (if  that  can 
be  called  beauty)  it  has  none.  It  is  a  story  of  a  shipwreck, 
and  the  funeral  of  a  man  thrown  on  shore;  and  the  interest 
is  attempted  to  be  excited  by  not  telling  who  or  what  the 
sufferer  was;  except  that  he  had  some  secret  grief,  which  he 
would  not  divulge.  The  poetry  is  common-place— -and  the 
greatest  merit  we  could   discover   in  the  composition  is  its 
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comparative   brevity;    in  consideration  of  which  quality  we 
are  disposed  to  be  indulgent  towards  its  faults. 

In  justness  to  ourselves,  we  ought  to  state,  that  this  critique  was  pre- 
pared before  the  news  reached  us  that  Lord  Byron  had  commenced  a  suit 
against  the  London  editor,  for  having  published  the  two  works  under  his 
name. 

Art.  IV. — An  Essay  toxvards  accounting  for  the  Coldness  of 

the  Summer  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Sixteen. 
"V/l  ANY  conjectures  have  been  formed,  concerning  the  un- 
-""'■^common  cold  of  the  summer  of  1816;  but  we  have 
seen  none  at  all  plausible,  except  that  of  the  discharge  of  po- 
lar ices  into  lower  latitudes.  If  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  ice  which  floated  down  from  the  northern  regions  into  the 
Atlantic,  during  the  last  summer,  was  much  greater  than  usual; 
that  circumstance  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  So 
plain  and  simple  is  this  theory,  that  we  should  not  think  of 
entering  into  the  subject,  if  we  had  not  something  to  say, 
which  may  enable  astronomers,  and  those  who  make  obser- 
vations on  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  either 
to  establish  the  theory  on  the  basis  of  mathematical  evidence, 
or  reject  it  as  altogether  erroneous. 

Suppose,  then,  a  very  large  and  unusual  quantity  of  ice  to 
be  discharged  from  the  north,  and  floated  down  towards  the 
equator,  during  one  of  our  summers;  it  will  diminish  the  ve- 
locity of  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution;  but  it  will  not  aff"ect 
her  annual  motion;  and  consequently  there  will  not  be  the 
same  number  of  diurnal  revolutions  in  the  succeeding  year 
as  there  was  in  the  preceding  one;  that  is,  the  number  of  re- 
volutions will  be  less;  amounting  in  the  whole,  to  a  few  se- 
conds or  minutes,  according  as  the  quantity  of  ice  is  great- 
er or  less.  This  statement  will  appear  abundantly  evident, 
we  think,  from  the  following  observations.  Suppose  a  large 
mass  of  matter,  (of  the  size  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  for 
instance,)  without  having  any  previous  motion  of  its  own,  to 
be  laid  on  the  equator  of  the  earth;  it  is  evident  that  she 
would  lose  some  of  her  own  diurnal  and  annual  velocity,  in 
giving  motion  to  this  large  mass  of  matter.  Again,  if  the 
body  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  motion  as  the  earth's  round 
the  sun,  and  is,  under  these  circumstances,  placed  on  the 
equator  of  the  earth;  it  is  evident,  that  the  earth's  diurnal 
motion  alone  would  be  affected;  and  that  this  would  be  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  employed  in 
the  experiment.     Suppose,  now,  that  a  mountain  of  ice  were 
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removed  from  the  north  pole — and  suspended,  in  an  instant 
of  time,  over  the  equator;  it  is  evident,  that,  to  an  observer 
standing  on  this  mountain,  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth 
would  appear  to  move  towards  the  east,  with  the  velocity  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.     For,  as  this  mountain 
of  ice  was  brought  from  a  region  of  the  earth,  which  may 
be   considered  as  having  no  motion,  but  the  annual  motion 
round  the  sun,  and  is  suspended  over  the  earth,  where  the  di- 
urnal motion  is  more  than  one  thousand  miles  an  hour;  it  is 
manifest,  that,  to  a  spectator  on  the  ice,  the  earth  would  ap- 
pear to  move   eastwardly  more  than  one   thousand  miles  an 
hour,  and  that,  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth,  the  ice  would  ap- 
pear to  move  westwardly  with    the    same  velocit}^     If  this 
mass  of  ice  be  precipitated  upon  the  equator,  it  will  rub  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth  westwardly,  until,  by  friction,  it  ac- 
quire a  motion  equal  to   that   of  the   surface   of  the  earth, 
where  it  has  fallen; — but,   in  acquiring  this  motion,  it  must 
diminish  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution.     The 
very  same   effect  will    be   produced,  if  this  mountain  of  ice 
move  slowly  along   the  surface  of  the   earth  or  ocean,  from 
the  north  pole  to  the  equator;  for,  when  it  arrives  at  the  equa- 
tor,   it  will  have  acquired  a  motion  of  a  thousand  miles  an 
hour,  which  it  had  not  when  it  left  the  pole;  and  this  it  could 
not  do,  without  destroying  in  the  earth  as  much  momentum 
as  it  received  itself.     The  same  effect  will  take  place,  if  the 
mass  of  ice  proceed  to  the  equator,  from  a  part  of  the  frigid 
zone,  not  so  far  distant  as  the  pole.     But  it  will  take  place 
in  a  smaller   degree:   For,  as,  in  this  instance,  the  ice  has  a 
small  motion  eastwardly,  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  where  it  started,  it  is  impossible  for  the  dif- 
ference of  its  motion,  and  that  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at 
the  equator,  to  be  as  great,  as  if  the  body  had  come  from 
the  very  pole. 

In  general,  bodies  moving  from  high  latitudes  towards  the 
equator,  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  her 
axis,  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and 
the  distance  passed  over,  measured  perpendicular  to  the  equa- 
tor; and  vice  versa,  bodies  moving  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  increase  the  earth's  velocity  on  her  axis  in  the 
same  ratio.  To  illustrate  this  proposition,  suppose  a  body  to 
be  taken  from  the  equator,  where  the  velocity  of  the  earth  s 
diurnal  revolution  is  one  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  to  be 
instantly  tranferred  to  a  north  or  south  latitude,  where  the 
degrees  of  longitude  are  only  one  hali  as  long  as  at  the  equa- 
tor— it  is  manliest,  that  the  velocity  which  it  brouglit  with  it, 
being  that  of  the   diurnal   motion  of  the   equator,  would  be 
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double  that  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  this  latitude;  and,  of 
course,  if  placed  upon  tfte  earth,  it  would  begin  to  move 
eastwardly  with  the  velocity  oi  five  hundred  miles  an  hour; 
increasing  by  its  friction,  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation 
on  her  axis. 

If  the  earth  be  protuberant  at  the  equator,  and  flatted  at  the 
poles  (of  which  we  have  no  doubt,)  it  may,ai  first  view,  appear 
unreasonable,  that  ice  should  float  from  the  latter  towards  the 
former.  But  this  difficulty  will  vanish,  if  we  consider,  that, 
from  the  great  degree*  of  evaporation  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 
surface  oi  the  ocean  near  the  equator  is  kept  constantly  low- 
er than  it  would  naturally  be  if  such  an  abstraction  oi  water 
did  not  exist:  and,  besides,  a  great  portion  of  the  vapour,  thus 
elevated  at  the  equator,  passes  to  the  poles,  and,  in  the  win- 
ters, must  be  accumulated  there  in  the  form  of  snow  and  ice. 
It  has  been  discovered,  bv  observing  the  earth's  shadow  as 
projected  on  the  moon's  disk,  that  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
ice  at  each  pole,  of  at  least  one  thousand  miles  in  diameter, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  height,  irom  the  circumference 
to  the  centre,  or  pole  itself.  Suppose,  then,  filteen  inches  of 
water  to  /all  on  this  mighty  mass  during  the  winter,  and  be 
congealed;  it  is  manifest,  that,  if  this  be  fused  by  the  heat  of 
summer,  it  will  run  down  from  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and 
swell  the  seas  contiguous  to  its  circumference:  and  thus  a 
current  will  be  produced  towards  the  equator. 

Jt  has  been  a  question  among  philosophers — whether  the  ice 
continues  to  accumulate  at  the  poles,  or  whether  there  is  as 
much  melted,  dur.ng  the  summers,  as  there  is  precipitated 
from  the  atmos[)here,  in  rain  and  saow,  during  the  winters? 
From  the  principles  already  laid  down,  we  think  this  ques- 
tion is  easily  solved.  For,  if  the  polar  ices  are  increasing, 
then  is  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution  increas- 
ing also;  and  oi  course  the  number  of  days  in  the  year;  but 
as  this  is  not  the  lact,  the  polar  ices  cannot  continue  to  aug- 
ment. 

From  the  principles  established  above,  it  follows,  also,  that,  if 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  ice  should  be  discharged  from  the 
north  pole,  towards  the  equat^or,  in  one  summer  than  in  ano- 
ther, cither  by  the  precipitation  of  mountains  ol  ice  into 
northern  oceans,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  time  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  revolution  would  be  increased  in  a  sensible  degree. 
For  it  would  require  a  much  less  quantity  to  produce  a  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  diurnal  revolution  oi  the  earth,  than  to 
produce  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  seasons.  Let  astronomers 
observe,  then,  whether  our  present  year  consists  of  fewer  di- 
urnal revolutions  than  ordinary.  If  it  should  be  so,  the  theo- 
ry will  be  established;  if  not,  it  will  be  overturned. 
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Art.  V. — Refexions  stir  une  Lettre  de  Mezeres,  Ex-Colon 
Franfais^  addressee  a  M.  J.  C.  L.  Sismonde  de  Sismondi^  sur 
les  Noirs  et  les  Blcincs^  la  Civilization  de  PAfrique^  le  Roy- 
anme  d*  Hayti^etc, — L'orgueil  est  la  cause  des  erreurs  de 
1'  homme  et  de  sa  misere.  Pope — Essai  sur  1'  Homme.— 
Par  le  Baron  de  Vastey.  Au  Cap  Henry.  Chez  P.  Roux, 
Imprimeurdu  Roi.  Mars.  1816.  L'An  13eme. 
npHE  British  system  of  Colonial  policy,  operating  with  the 
-*•  restrictive  regulations  generally  known  by  the  term  oi  Na- 
vigation Laws,  has  had  the  effect  of  confining  the  trade  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  West  India  islands  entirely  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  possessions  in  Canada  and  North  America. 
The  latter,  it  is  expected,  will  be  enabled  to  supply  the  Ca- 
ribbean Colonies  with  flour,  provisions,  staves,  lumber,  and 
every  article,  m  short,  which  has  been  heretofore  iurnished  by 
the  United  States.  The  vicinity  of  the  Southern  States  to  the 
West  Indies,  peculiarly  qualifies  them  for  a  participation  in 
this  trade;  as  the  natural  advantages  they  enjoy,  enable  them 
to  enter  into  it  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.  But,  s. nee  the 
exclusion  insisted  upon  by  the  British  cabinet,  has  effectually 
prohibited  the  Am'^rican  shipping  from  pursuing  any  longer 
a  trade,  which  was  beneficial  no  It^js  to  the  ports  it  was  ac- 
custom('d  to  frequent,  than  to  those  who  trequented  them — 
the  attention  oi  the  maritime  interest  is  necessarily  diverted 
into  other  channels,  and  markets  are  sought,  where  no  system, 
of  exclusion  is  practised,  and  no  penal  regulations  impose 
disabilities  upon  intercourse.*  Among  these  we  may  make 
mention,  more  especiall}',  of  the  kingdom  of  Hayti,  as  com- 
ing within  the  range  of  our  personal  observations  and  inqui- 
ries. Exclusive  ol  a  considerable  consumption  of  American 
produce  in  the  interior  oi  that  extensive  territorv,  the  trade 
overland,  w^ith  the  Spanish  division  of  St.  Domingo,  has  con- 
tributed, of  late,  to  render  the  capital,  Cape  Henry,  a  sort  of 
entrepot,  to  which  the  Spaniards  resort  for  their  supplies.  In 
this  view,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  increased  iufl  .x  oi  ves- 
sels into  its  ports,  Hayti  appears  to  have  attracted  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  attention,  at  a  time,  when,  excepting 
the  free  ports  oi  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomews,  togeth- 
er with  certain  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch  colonies, — all  the 
customary  markets  are  closed  to  that  considerable  proportion 
of  the  American  shipping,  formerly  engaged  in  the  West  In- 
dia trade.  Before  we  take  particular  notice  ol  the  Baron  de 
Vastey's  Refections^  therelore,  we  shall  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  history  and  condition  of  that  kingdom. 

*  We  allude  to  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  discharging  at  Antigua,  for  not  be- 
ing navigated  by  three-fourtiis  of  British  seamen. 
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Hayti  was  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  island.  Columbus 
called  itHispaniola;  but,  when  the  Spaniards  had  built,  in  the 
south,  the  capital  city  oi  St.  Domingo,  the  name  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  island,  and  was  subsequently  continued  by 
the  French  settlers,  to  whom  Spain  ceded  the  northt-rn  and 
south-west  divisions.  The  modern  inhabitants  style  them- 
selves Hayticms;  and,  when  speaking  of  their  country,  con- 
tinue to  use  the  term  Hayti — signifying  high  land^  a  true  cha- 
racteristic of  its  general  face. 

By  a  precipitate  manumission  of  the  slaves,  the  French, 
as  our  readers  all  know,  first  lost  hold  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,  as  it  was  deservedly  termed;  and,  by  the  double-deal- 
mg  of  their  attempts  at  repossession,  have  forfeited  the  island 
perhaps  lor  ever.  Napoleon  despatched  Le  Clerc,  in  1 802-3, 
ior  the  ostensible  purpose  of  restoring  social  order  to  the  set- 
tlements, too  long  disturbed,  it  was  said,  by  intestine  divisions; 
and,  m  the  Proclamation  of  that  General,  on  landing,  it  was 
stated,  in  so  many  words — '  You  are  all  free  and  independent, 
be-ore  God  and  the  Republic'  A  correspondence  was  open- 
ed by  him  with  Generals  Dessalines  and  Christophe,  the  two 
native  chiefs;  which,  we  think,  was  conducted,  on  their  part, 
with  singular  ability,  moderation,  and  firmness.  At  length 
it  became  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  the  French  proposals, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  the 
posts  and  garrisons  of  the  island,  and  by  consequence,  the 
submission  of  the  whole  population  to  the  will  of  France — 
was  the  real  object  of  the  invading  expedition.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  viewed  as  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  betray  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  already  purchased  by  the  effusion  of 
much  blood;  and,  for  the  preservation  of  their  dearest  inter- 
est, therefore,  the  Haytians  were  again  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  arms.  The  wanton  and  impolitic  barbarities  of  the 
French  army  had  disgusted  and  turned  every  citizen  from 
their  cause;  and  a  contest  ensued,  resembling  that  of  the 
Guerilla  warfare  in  Spain.  The  natives  had  every  advantage; 
a  thorough  seasoning  in  their  torrid  climate,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  insular  localities.  The  heat  of  a  vertical 
sun,  by  day,  and  the  dampness  of  the  heavy  dews,  by  night, 
were  sufficient,  of  themselves,  to  have  defeated  the  French 
soldiery:  but,  when,  in  addition  to  these  natural  enemies,  they 
were  assailed  by  the  Haytians,  from  their  thickets  and  fast- 
nesses, their  numbers  decreased  beyond  example. 

The  balance  inclined  to  the  Haytian  cause.  The  people 
assumed  their  independence:  a  government  was  organized, 
with  Dessalines  at  the  head:  commerce  began  to  unfurl  her 
canvass;  and  order  gradually  pervaded  every  department  of 
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the  commonwealth.  The  cruelty  of  Dessalmes,  however, — 
who,  though  distinguished  for  his  military  abilities,  was  yet 
too  sanguinary  lor  a  humane  and  inoffensive  people, — prepa- 
red the  wav  tor  his  downial;  and  he  was  accordingly  assassi- 
nated on  his  way  to  the  south,  for  the  inspection  of  his  troops. 
Toussaint  underwent  a  still  worse  iate.  We  believe  he  had 
a  generous  heart  and  an  enlightened  mind;  but  these  quali- 
ties did  him  no  good  in  a  French  dungeon,  which,  it  is  said, 
was  inundated  with  water.  The  command  now  devolved 
upon  Henry  Christophe — a  man  who  was  fitted  by  nature  ibr 
elevated  purposes,  and  who  seems  destined  to  perpetuate  the 
independence,  which  he  bore  so  consp.cuous  a  part  in  achiev- 
ing. He  was  raised  to  the  Presidentship  of  Ha^ti,  by  the 
universal  consent  of  the  nation;  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  difficult  office,  with  great  ability  and  application.  He 
revised  the  several  administrations;  examined  the  respective 
departments  of  finance,  trade,  and  navigation;  looked  into 
the  details  of  the  army;  visited  the  hospitals  in  person;  and, 
to  complete  his  thorough  reformation,  he  remedied  the  defects 
of  the  laws,  and  instituted  a  new  system  of  jurisprudence, 
which  now  goes  under  the  title  of  the  Code  Henry  ^  and  of  which 
one  remarkable  provision  is, — that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
who  was  before  the  unpitied  victim  of  slavery  and  oppression, 
is  now  secured  in  the  possession  of  one  fourth  part  of  the 
gross  produce. 

Rising  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  measures.  President  Christophe  was  deemed  worthy 
of  a  higher  distinction;  and  was  accordingly  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  Monarch,  in  the  month  of  March,  1811,  the 
eighth  year  of  the  independence  of  Hayti.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  his  reign.  King  Henry  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  National  schools,  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  plan,  have  been  already  established  in  the  capital: 
others  are  preparing,  in  the  interior;  and  a  Royal  College  is 
now  building,  in  which  the  higher  branches  of  science  are 
to  be  taught  by  professors  daily  expected  from  England. 
German  officers  are  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  ca- 
dets intended  for  officers  and  engineers.  Nor  are  the  po- 
lite arts  neglected.  An  academy  of  Painting  and  Design, 
under  the  superintendance  of  distinguished  artists,  is  already 
attended  by  about  thirtv  pupils;  many  of  whom  exhibit  ta- 
lent of  considerable  promise. 

With  a  taste  for  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  an 
increasing  consumption  of  foreign  articles  of  luxury  begins 
to  manifest  itself.     The  government  usually  purchases  a  con- 
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siderable  proportion  of  every  cargo  that  arrives  in  port; 
giving,  m  barter,  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  cotton,  or  other 
produce,  according  to  the  agreement.  Provisions  are  gene- 
rally brisk  of  sale;  the  peasantry  being  occupied  with  the 
more  profitable  employment  of  raising  sugar  and  coffee,  for 
exportation.  The  military  attitude  of  the  country, — neces- 
sary, perhaps,  as  a  preservative  against  the  attempts  of  France, 
is  undoubtedly  adverse  to  improvement,  and  to  the  thorough 
development  of  the  incalculable  resources  of  the  soil.  Cul- 
tivation is  impeded  by  the  enrolment  of  all  males  for  milita- 
ry service  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen;  yet  the  produce 
raised,  though  not  so  abundant  as  it  could  be  wished,  is 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  returns  required  by 
importations. 

Plenty  and  cheapness  are,  of  course,  the  great  desiderata  in  a 
foreign  market;  and  must  ensure  a  preference  wherever  they 
are  found.  In  consideration  of  these  advantages,  the  merchants 
can,  in  his  turn,  afford  to  dispose  of  his  commodity  on  easier 
terms:  And  our  readers  have  heard  too  often  to  need  telling 
by  us — that,  where  an  article  becomes  reasonable,  the  con- 
sumption will  be  increased  in  an  augmented  ratio;  giving  new 
life  to  trade,  and  affording  additional  resources  ot  public 
revenue.  The  Americans  enjoy  the  advantage  of  going  into 
the  West  India  markets,  at  the  lowest  possible  scale  of  ex- 
pense. The  schooners  chiefly  employed,  are  fitted  out  at  a 
trifling  cost;  and  the  voyages  are  usually  short,  producing 
speedy  returns.  European  manufactures  can  at  present  be 
purchased  cheaper  in  the  States  than  in  Europe;  and  flour, 
lumber,  and  provisions  can  no  where  be  supplied  but  from 
America.  These  circumstances  combine  to  render  the  trade 
with  Havti  advantageous  at  least  in  this  point  of  view — 
that  it  promises  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  de- 
privation of  our  wonted  intercourse  with  the  British  Co- 
lonies. 

Cape  Henry,  the  capital  of  Hayti,  so  named  after  the 
present  king,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  in  lat.  19°  45'.  long.  72"  13'.  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich.  The  city  has  a  remarkably  handsome  appear- 
ance from  the  harbour;  and  is  built  on  an  inclined  plain, 
forming  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  rear  of  it.  Its  position 
near  the  promontory  of  the  cape,  gains  to  it  the  full  benefit 
of  the  windward  sea-breeze;  and  the  extensive  vale  to  the 
right  of  the  town  admits  the  passage  of  the  free  current  of 
air,  from  the  mountains  during  the  land  wind.  The  strictest 
precautions,  as  to  cleanliness,  are  enforced  by  the  governor: 
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and,  with  these  advantages,  Cape  Henry  may  be  pronounced, 
perhaps,  the  most  healthy  spot  in  the  West  Indies.  The  yel- 
low fever,  so  iatal  at  the  Havanna,  Jamaica,  and  other  islands, 
is  there  unknown;  and  the  chiei  diseases,  indeed,  to  which 
strangers  are  subject,  are  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  intem- 
perance. Conviviality  is  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
a  mess  of  general  table,  which  is  supported  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  principal  foreign  merchants, — and  to  which 
strangers  have  access  on  a  proper  introduction.  Those 
who  have  families  usually  spend  their  afternoons  at  home 
or  in  mutual  visits;  and  a  small  but  respectable  and  increas- 
ing society,  consisting  of  English,  American,  Gernfian,  and 
other  merchants,  form  a  social  circle  calculated  to  enliven 
and  gratify  its  members.  On  Sundays  it  is  usual  for  stran- 
gers to  repair  to  a  house  and  plantation,  appropriated  tor 
their  entertainment  by  orders  ot  his  majesty.  Thi,s  delight- 
ful retreat  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  about  live  miles 
distant  from  the  capital;  and  commands  a  most  beautiiul 
prospect  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  plain  to  be  seen 
in  all  the  West  Indies; — stretching  in  a  straight  line  from  east 
to  wtst  nearly  sixty  miles.  Here  the  sugarcane  grows  in  lull 
luxuriance;  the  mellow  richness  of  the  soil — the  irrigation 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  warmth  of  the  position,  screen- 
ed, as  it  is,  from  the  ruder  blasts — giving  it  advantages 
for  growth,  which,  in  other  places,  it  but  seldom  enjoys. 
The  finest  cotton  is  to  be  tound  growing  spontaneously 
among  the  hedges, — indigo  plants  springing  up  by  ihe  way 
side, — and  the  coffee  bush  growing  wild,  and  inviting  the 
hand  of  industry  to  collect.  Haul  de  Cap^  the  name  of  the 
plantation  betore  mentioned,  was  the  propertj'  of  a  nobleman 
who  embellished  it  with  gardens,  displaying  all  the  varied 
beauties  of  nature,  as  she  appears  in  the  tropical  regions. 
At  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  on  the  craggy  summit 
of  a  stupendous  mountain,  is  seen. the  Citidel  Henry,  mount- 
ed with  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
built  according  to  the  true  principles  of  the  engineering  art. 
New  fortifications  are  constantly  added  to  it  under  the  im- 
mediate directions  of  the  king  himself;  who  personally  su- 
perintends their  execution.  It  is  said  that  this  citadel  is 
stocked  with  three  years  provisions  for  ten  thousand  men. 
It  is  the  grand  depositary  of  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom — 
and  guarded,  of  course,  with  peculiar  care.  Completely 
enfiladed  by  the  guns — and  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  by 
a  foot  path  hewn  out  ot  the  solid  rock,  so  narrow  as  to  admit 
only  single  files — it  may  with  truth  be  deemed  impregnable. 
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Within  a  mile  of  the  citadel  stands  the  palace  of  San? 
Souci — the  favourite  residence  of  the  king — distant  from  the 
cape  about  twelve  miles.  Those  alone,  who  have  particular 
letters  of  introduction  to  his  Majesty,  enjoy  the  honour  of  a 
visit  to  Sans  Souci.  The  floors  and  ceiling  of  the  palace 
are  of  mahogany,  highly  polished.  The  most  sumptuous  fur- 
niture that  Europe  or  the  western  world  could  supply,  has 
been  selected  to  adorn  the  interior;  while  the  rarest  fruits 
and  plants  are  to  be  lound  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds; 
which  are  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste.  The  coolness  of 
the  air  at  this  elevated  spot,  which  has  been  chosen  with  sin- 
gular felicity,  is  aided  by  the  distribution  of  the  trees;  and 
the  place  forms,  altogether,  a  retired  and  shady  retreat  from 
the  bustle  and  the  cares  of  state. 

An  extensive  arsenal,  and  the  barracks  of  the  guards,  arc 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  king  is  daily  occupied  with  mi- 
litary inspections,  and  always  mounts  his  horse  at  sun  rise. 
He  is  a  remarkably  handsome,  well  built  man;  with  a  broad 
chest,  square  shoulders,  and  an  appearance  ol  great  muscular 
strength  and  activity.  As  a  soldier  he  has  certainly  shown  him- 
seli  to  be  both  valorous  and  skillul: — in  counsel  he  is  shrewd, 
and  judicious.  Moderation  and  a  desire  to  keep  aloof  Irom 
the  affairs  of  neighbouring  states,  are  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  his  administration.  His  conversation  is  familiar,  con- 
descending, and  calculated  to  leave  the  most  favourable  im- 
pressions on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  his  pre- 
sence. With  the  penetrating  eye  of  a  physiognomist,  he 
appears  to  read  the  characters  of  men;  and  he  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  accurate  in  the  opinion  he  forms  of  them.  His 
indefatigable  attention  to  business,  makes  him  acquainted 
with  every  transaction  in  his  kingdom;  and  a  retentive  memory 
enables  him  to  treasure  them  all  up.  In  line,  he  is  master 
of  all  details, — and  persons  or  things,  with  whom  or  with 
which,  he  is  once  acquainted,  he  is  never  known  to  forget. 
In  his  administration  oi  public  affairs,  he  appears  to  be 
governed  by  great  caution;  waiting,  we  suppose,  till  the  in- 
dependence ot  Hayti  shall  be  recognised,  by  the  various 
powers,  before  he  executes  those  plans  for  the  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  his  people,  which  he  is  known  to  have 
in  view.  Hitherto  his  task  has  been  arduous  indeed;  and 
some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  imperfections,  when  we 
consider  the  heterogeneous  nature  ol  those  materials  which 
he  has  had  to  mould  into  order  and  subordination. — If  se- 
venty has  sometimes  armed  the  lash  of  punishment,  he  might 
urge,  perhaps,  as  some  extenuation,  the  excuse  ot  Queen 
Dido:— 
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Res  duva  et  Regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri, 
Strangers  are  limited  in  their  excursions  to  the  environs 
of  the  Cape,  L'Eclair,  and  Haut  de  Cap.  Those  who  have 
business  with  the  king,  are  conducted  to  Sans  Souci;  and 
merchants  and  supercargoes  going  on  mercantile  affairs, 
are  permitted  occasionally  to  visit  Gonaives,  a  port  dis* 
tant  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Cape,  where  vessels  touch 
to  load  cotton — it  being  in  the  centre  of  the  cotton  plan- 
tations. L'Eclair  is  a  house  of  entertainment,  with  a  neat 
garden,  seated  midway  up  the  ascent  of  the  northern  pro- 
montory of  the  Cape,  and  commanding,  from  its  lofty  situation, 
a  prospect  of  extraordinaiy  beauty  and  extent; — the  spa- 
cious harbor  and  shipping  in  front;  the  town  stretching  to 
the  right,  with  the  distant  hills  of  Sans  Souci,  the  Grange,  and 
Monte  Christe.  The  market  at  the  Cape  presents  a  scene  of 
extraordinary  bustle  and  activity:  and  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  description  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Fruits 
of  delicious  flavour,  totally  unknown  except  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, are  to  be  seen  in  cheap  pToTusion; — oranges,  limes, 
bananas,  plantains,  sappadillas,  mangoes,  ananas  or  pine  ap- 
ples. Of  esculent  vegetables,  there  are  European  peas,  French 
beans,  scarlet  beans,  convolvulus  or  sweet  potatoe,  yams, 
cassada-root,  the  egg  plant,  with  a  variety  of  others,  both 
indigenous  and  exotic.  The  palace  of  the  former  Governor, 
though  now  in  a  state  of  delapidation,  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  In  the  ascent  to  it  you 
cross  a  handsome  square,  of  smooth  grass,  which  embraces, 
in  its  centre,  the  fountain  which  the  French  are  said  to 
have  poisoned,  when  they  were  at  the  Cape.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  elegant  public  buildings;  the  left  being  occupied 
by  the  principal  church;  the  front  by  the  King's  Palace,  with 
that  of  the  Prince  Royal  adjoining;  and  the  right  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace,  and  a  Guard  House  for  the  military.  The 
whole  wears  a  pleasing  aspect  of  order  and  neatness. 

The  natives  are  remarkable  lor  their  polite  demeanor  and 
affability  to  strangers;  and  the  humblest  peasant  salutes  a  white 
man  with  respect  in  passing.  The  rich  are  courteous,  and 
evidently  desirous  of  acquiring  the  good  opinion  of  foreign- 
ers. The  vigilance  of  the  police  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
island  in  the  West  Indies.  Order  and  decorum  are  the  pre- 
vailing features  of  society;  and  crimes  are  made  rare  by  the 
most  effectual  means  to  prevent  them.  Strangers  are  spe- 
cially favoured;  being  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
government. 

The  interior  of  Hayti  is  very  little  known  to  foreigners. 
The  insecurity  in  which  the  government  knows  itself  to  ex- 
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ist — the  frequent  instances,  in  which  they  have  been  duped 
by  the  wiles  of  their  enemies — and  the  little  doubt  there  is, 
of  emissaries  being  employed  by  the  French — have  very  na- 
turally created  a  suspicion  that  all  curiosity  is  dictated  by 
inimical  motives.  It  is  the  fashion  to  think,  also,  that  a  di- 
versity of  colour  implies  a  diversity  of  interest; — and,  under 
all  these  circumstances,  a  prudent  man  will  not  show  himself 
very  solicitous  to  inquire  into  their  affairs.  When  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  is  recognised,  there  will  be  less 
need  of  circumspection. 

And  one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  which  his  Majes- 
ty could  urge,  in  favour  of  such  a  recognition,  would  be,  to 
present  the  other  powers  with  a  copy  of  le  Baron  de  Vastev's 
Reflections.  When  it  is  considered,  that  the  author  receiv- 
ed the  whole  of  his  education  in  Hayti,  and  that  he  must 
have  written  the  book  amidst  the  distractions  of  his  office,  as 
one  of  the  King's  ministers — we  are  almost  astonished  at  the 
subtlety  of  reasoning,  the  dexterity  of  retort,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  invective,  which  he  has  displayed.  His  object  is, 
not  only  to  defend  the  blacks  against  the  charges  of  the  whites, 
— but  to  attack  the  whites  in  turn,  and  to  point  their  own 
weapons  against  themselves.  In  doing  this,  it  was  not  to 
have  been  expected  that  the  Baron  Avould  exhibit  proof  of 
very  extensive  reading;  and  yet  he  appears  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  African  race. 
He  quotes  them  very  familiarly;  and  shows  their  inconsisten- 
cies, with  an  activity  and  intelligence,  which,  we  think,  would 
not  dishonour  the  literature  of  any  country.  The  publication 
is  a  sort  of  review  of  Mazeres'  letter  upon  the  blacks  and 
the  whites;  on  which  letter  le  Baron  opens  his  fircrworks  in 
the  following  manner: 

'  Je  decouvre  tant  d'absurdiles,  de  mechancetes  et  abjections 
dans  I'ecrit  de  Mazeres,  que  je  suis  vingt  fois  tente  de  jeter  la 
plume,  et  d'abandonner  son  fratras  au  profond  mepris  qu'il  m'in- 
spire.  Je  rne  sens  humilie,  je  suis  homme,  je  le  sens  dans  toute 
mon  etre,  je  possede  des  facuhes,  j'ai  la  pensee,  la  raison,  la  force, 
j'ai  tout  le  sentiment  de  ma  sublime  existence,  et  je  me  vois  oblige 
de  refuter  des  puerilites  d'absurdes  sophismes,  pour  prouver  a  des 
hommes  comme  moi,  que  je  sui  leur  semblable!  Mon  ame  indig- 
nee  de  cet  exces  de  deraison  et  de  mechancete,  me  force  de  douter 
a  mon  tour,  s'ils  sont  hommes,  ceux  qui  ont  ose  mettre  en  discus- 
sion une  question  aussi  impie,  aussi  immorale,  qu'elle  est  absurdeJ 
"  Mais,"  dit  Mazeres,  "  si  les  castors  sont  plus  intelligens  que 
les  anes,  s'il  y  a  des  races  de  chiens  differentes  en  intelligences, 
il  doit  necessairement  y  avoir  des  especes  d'hommes  inferieurs 
aux  autres."  Eh  non  imbecile!  lepond  J.  J.  Rousseau,  cet  argu- 
ment tire  de  I'exemple  de  betes  ne  conclut  point,  et  n'est  pas 
vrai.    JL'homme  n'est  point  un  chien  ni  une  ane,     il  ne  faut  qu'e- 
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tablir  dans  son  esprit  les  premieres  rapports  de  la  societe  pour 
donner  a  ses  sentimens  una  moralite  toujours  inconnue  aux  betes. 
Les  animaux  ont  un  coeur,  et  des  passions;  mais  la  sainte  image 
de  I'honette  et  du  beau,  n'entra  jamais  que  dans  le  coeur  de  Thom- 
me;  c'est  done  une  grande  absurdite  que  de  vouloir  juger  I'hom- 
me  par  analogie  avec  les  betes. 

<  Certainment,  il  peut  y  avoir  de  castors  qui  ont  un  peu  plus 
d'instinct  que  d'autres  castors;  des  ancs  et  des  chiens  qui  soient 
un  peu  meilleurs  les  uns  que  les  autres;  il  y  aegalement  de  beaux 
hommes,  il  y  en  aussi  de  contrefaits;  il  y  a  des  hommes  d'un  genie 
superieur,  il  y  en  aussi  de  sots  et  rnechans:  par  exemple,  Maze- 
res  se  croit-il  I'egal  de  M  de  Buffon  en  talens  et  en  lumieres?  se 
croit-il  un  Achille?  tandis  qu'il  n'est  qu'un  fat  rempli  d'orgueil 
et  de  vanite,  tache  comme  Thersite!  Je  le  repete,  que  Mazeres 
se  compare  et  se  juge  s'il  veut,  par  analogie,  avec  les  anes  et  les 
chiens,  je  ne  Ten  empeche  pas;  il  peut  exister  entre  Uii  et  ces 
quadrupeds  quelques  analogies;  les  chiens,  par  example,  ont  ete 
les  auxiliaries  des  ex-colons,  qui  les  ont  aide  a  detruire  et  a  devore 
.les  noirs;  ils  peuvent  done  tres-bien  sympathiser  ensemble;  mais 
je  soutiens  que  Thomme  intelligent,  espece  unique,  ne  peut  etre 
comparee  et  jugee  qu'avec  I'homme  son  semblable,  et  les  animaux 
avec  les  individus  de  leur  espece.'-— p.  14.* 

*  I  have  discovered  such  absurdities,  falsehoods,  and  equivocations  in 
Mazeres'  work,  that  I  have  been  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  throwing 
down  my  pen,  and  abandoning'  him  and  his  brethren  to  the  profound  con- 
tempt which  they  have  inspired.  1  am  a  man!  I  feel  it  in  all  my  being — I 
possess  faculties,  thought,  reason,  strength — I  have  every  feeling-  of  my 
sublime  existence,  and  I  feel  liumbled  at  beiag  obliged  to  refute  such  pue- 
rilities— such  idle  sophisms,  to  prove  to  men  like  myself,  that  I  am  their 
fellow.  My  soul,  indignant  at  this  excess  of  falsehood  and  irrationality, 
induces  me,  in  my  turn,  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  their  being  men,  who 
could  dare  to  discuss  a  question  which  is  no  less  impious  and  immoral,  than 
absurd.  '  But'  says  Mazeres,  '  if  the  beaveis  are  more  intelligent  than 
asses,  and  if  the  species  of  dogs  vavy  in  sagacity,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that 
some  species  of  men  are  inferior  to  others.'  How  weak!  replies  Rousseau; 
this  reasoning,  derived  from  the  example  of  beasts,  is  neither  conclusive 
nor  just.  Man  is  neither  a  dog-  nor  an  ass.  He  has  only  to  establish  in 
his  own  mind  the  first  relationships  of  societj,  to  acquire  moral  sentiments 
altogether  unknown  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation.  Beasts  possess 
an  heart  and  passions,  but  the  sacred  flame  of  virtue  and  integrity  was 
never  kindled,  save  in  the  breast  of  man  alone,  hence  then  there  cannot 
possibly  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  attempt  to  reason  respecting  man 
from  analogies  derived  from  brutes. 

Undoubtedly  there  may  be  some  castors  of  intellect  superior  to  other 
castors;  and  asses  and  dogs  somewhat  superior  to  others:  in  the  same  way 
there  are  ^ooJ  men,  and  bad  men:  men  of  superior  genius  and  also  block- 
heads and  liars:  for  instance,  does  Mazeres  think  himself  equal  to  Buffon 
in  talents  and  knowledge.'  docs  he  fancy  himself  an  Achilles.-*  while  he  real- 
ly is  nothing  more  than  a  pedant  swoln  with  pride  and  with  vanity,  and 
boastful  as  Thersites!  I  repeat  that  Mazeres  has  my  free  permission  to  com- 
pare and  judge  of  himself,  if  he  please,  by  analogy  with  asses  and  dogs— I 
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He  thus  answers  the  argument  derived  from  the  respective 
forms  ol  the  whites  and  blacks: — 

'  Mazeres  dit, "  ranimal  qui  a  de  belle  forme,  dont  la  tete  s'eleve 
veisle  ciel,  a  ordinairemeiit  des  inclinations  plus  genereuses,  plus 
de  force,  et  plus  d'intelligence;"  eh!  bien,  qu'est-ce  que  cela 
prouve?  qu'un  cheval  d'une  belle  taille,  bien  proportionne  devrait 
etre  suppose  meilleur  qu'un  autre  qui  aurait  de  moins  belle  forme; 
c'est  une  regie  general,  mais  I'experience  demontre  qu'elle  ne 
pas  toujours  exacte,  car  il  y  a  des  chevaux  petits,  et  d'autres  qui 
sans  etre  beaux,  sont  cependant  excellens.  Adaptez  encore,  si 
vous  le  voulez,  cet  lois  des  harmonies  et  des  consonances  a  I'hom- 
me,  il  s'ensuivrait  aussi  que  le  genie  devrait  etre  essentiellement 
I'apanage  de  beaux  hommes.  L'experience  vient  encore  d6truire 
cette  regie  des  harmonies  et  des  consonnances,  car  les  hommes  les 
plus  laids  ont  toujours  ete  les  plus  spirituels.  Esope  le  Phrygien, 
avec  ses  difformites,  avait  une  belle  ame!  Je  veux  bien  que  cette 
loi  regne  dans  la  poesie  comme  dans  la  peinture;  il  faut  aux  arts 
de  beaux  modeles;  cela  ne  prouve  rien  centre  les  noirs,  ni  contra 
ies  blancs,  ni  contre  les  chevaux,  qui  ont  egalemenl  des  formes  et 
des  proportions  plus  ou  moins  belles.  Que  Virgile  ait  dit  admi- 
rablement  pour  caracteriser  une  divmite  '  vera  incessu  patuitDea,' 
a  son  marche  elle  parut  une  vraie  Deesse.  D'accord,  cela  ne 
prouve  rien  encore  contre  les  noirs.  Que  le  peuple  dit  pour  ca- 
racterizer  un  fripon,  il  a  unt-  viine  patibulaire.  Je  suis  assez  de 
cet  avis,  et  s'il  est  vrai  qu'il  y  a  toujours  dans  notre  exterieur 
quelque  chose  d'harmonique  avec  nos  facultes  intellectuelles,avec 
nos  inclinations,  et  nos  penchants,  avec  nos  vices  et  nos  vertus; 
quel  homme  doit  avoir  un  physique  plus  hideux  que  ce  Mazeres?' 
p.  17.* 

will  not  hinder  him — he  may  perhaps  find  some  analogy  behveen  himself  and 
these  quadrupeds:  the  dog-s,  for  instance,  were  the  allies  of  the  ex-colonists, 
whom  they  aided  in  destroying-  and  devouring  the  blacks:  well  then  may  they 
sympathise  with  those  who  so  strongly  resemble  them.  But  I  maintain  that 
rational  man,  a  unique  species,  cannot  be  compared  with  any  but  his  fel- 
lows; and  other  animals  with  individuals  of  their  own  species. 

*  Mazeres  says  '  The  animal  which  has  the  best  form,  whose  head  is 
raised  to  heaven,  commonly  possesses  the  most  generous  disposition,  the 
most  power,  and  the  most  intelligence.'  Well!  and  what  does  this  prove? — 
nothing  more  than  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  well  formed,  well ' 
proportioned  horse  is  superior  to  one  less  elegant:  this,  indeed  is  a  general 
rule,  but  experience  teaches  that  it  is  not  always  exact;  for  there  are  some 
horses  small,  and  others  destitute  of  beauty,  yet  excellent.  Apply  then,  if 
you  will,  this  rule  of  harmonies  to  man,  and  it  will  follow  that  genius  ought 
to  be  the  peculiar  appendage  of  beauty.  Here  however,  experience  comes 
in  again  to  overthrow  the  harmonic  law;  for  we  almost  universally  find 
that  those  men  whose  appearance  is  the  most  homely,  are  those  who  pos- 
sess the  strongest  powers  of  mind.  Esop  the  Phrygian  concealed  beneath 
his  deformities  the  soul  of  a  hero  and  philosopher.  I  admit  the  existence 
of  this  law  in  poetry  and  painting;  it  is  requisite  in  the  fine  arts;  but  it 
proves  nothing  against  the  blacks  any  more  than  the  whites,  nor  against 
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We  have  the  following  very  keen  remarks  upon  colour: — 

"  Tout  ceux  qui  on  voulu  desheriter  les  negres"  dit  le  verteux 
Gregoire,  "  ont  apelle  I'anatomie  a  leurs  secours,  et  sur  la  dispa- 
rite  des  couleurs  su  sent  portees  leurs  premieres  observations;" 
mais  s'il  est  prouve  que  la  couleur  noire  se  trouve  entre  les  tropi- 
ques,  et  que  ses  nuances  s'etendant  progressivement  suivant  les 
difTerens  degres  de  temperature,  s'il  est  prouve  que  le  blanc  ne 
peut  pas  supporter  la  chaleur  de  la  zone  torride,  que  le  noir  ne 
pent  supporter  le  froid  de  la  zone  glaciale;  quel  avantage  done  11 
aurait-il  d'etre  noir,  jaune,ou  blanc? 

"  Les  femmes  de  la  Nubie,"  dit  Bruce,  "  en  voyant  lablancheur 
de  ma  peau,  firent  un  cri  d'horreur,  et  semblerent  la  considerer 
plutot  comme  I'effct  d  une  maladie,  que  une  couleur  naturelle." 
D'autres  femmes  se  moquerent  de  Bruce,  sur  non  nez  long  et 
pointu.  Chaque  peuple  a  ses  prejuges;  nous  trouvons  la  couleur 
noire  plus  belle  que  la  blanche;  nos  peintres  Haytiens  peignent  la 
Divinite,  ies  anges  en  noirs,  les  mauvais  genies  et  les  diables  en 
blanc.  Quant  a  la  beaute,  elle  consiste  dans  de  belles  formes  et 
dans  la  regularite  des  traits;  et  sous  ce  rapport  nous  nous  croyons 
aussi  eminemment  favorises  que  les  blancs;  leur  propres  temoig- 
nages  etant  ici  quelques  poids,  je  vais  en  rapporter  plusieurs. 

'  Bosman  vante  la  beaute  des  ncgresses  de  JuYda;  Ledyard  ct 
Lucas  celle  des  Negres  Jalofs;  Lobo  celle  des  Abyssins.  '  Ceux 
de  Senegal'  dit  Adansson,  '  sont  les  plus  beaux  hommes  de  la  Ni- 
gritie;  leur  taille  est  sans  defaut,  et  parmi  eux,  en  ne  trouve  point 
d'estropies.'  Cossigny  vit  a  la  Goree  des  negresses  d'une  grande 
beaute,  d'une  taille  imposante,  avec  des  traits  a  la  Romaine.  Li- 
gon  parle  d'une  Negresse  de  I'isle  St.  Yago,  qui  reunissait  la 
beaute  et  la  majeste  a  tel  point  que  jamais  il  n'avait  rien  vu  de 
comparable.  Robert  Chasle,  auteur  du  journal  du  voyage  de  I'ad- 
miral  Duquesne,  entend  cet  eloge  aux  Negresses  et  Mulattresses 
de  toutes  les  iles  du  Cap-Vert.  Leguat,  Ulloa,  et  Isert  rendent 
la  meme  temoignage  a  I'cgard  des  Negresses  qu'ils  ont  vues;  le 
premier  a  Batavia,  le  second  en  Amerique,  et  le  troisieme  en 
Guinee. 

'  Bruce,  en  voyant  une  jeune  pcrsonne  de  la  Nube,  s'exprimc 
ainsi.  '  Je  fus  frappe  de  son  extreme  beaute.  Tons  ses  vetem- 
ens  consistaient  a  une  chemise  bleue  qui  lui  tombait  jusqu'  aux 
pieds.  Quoique  cette  jeune  personne  n'cut  pas  quinze  ans,  sa  taille 

horses,  siuce  they  all  vary  in  their  forms  and  proportions,  some  being  supe- 
rior in  these  respects  to  others.  How  admirably  has  Virgil  characterized 
his  goddess  where  he  says  '  veraincessu  patuit  Dea,'  she  showed  herself  a 
divinity  by  her  gait?  Agreed!  but  this  again  proves  nothing  against  the 
blacks.  When  the  people  want  to  describe  a  knave,  they  say  he  is  a  walk- 
ing gallows.  1  am  entirely  of  this  opinion,  and  if  it  be  true  that  there  is 
always  a  certain  harmony  existing  between  our  external  form  and  inter- 
nal faculties:  if  our  features  be  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  our 
mind,  with  our  desires  and  inclinations,  our  virtues  and  our  vices,  what  man 
can  be  more  hideous  in  external  appearance  than  this  Mazeres? 
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6tait  au-dessus  d'une  taille  ordinaire,  tous  ses  traits  charmang 
auraient  pu  servir  de  modele  a  un  peintre.  Les  dames'  continue 
Bruce, '  sapercurent  a  quel  point  j'etais  emu  de  ce  que  je  venais 
devoir.  Lafille  d'Adelan  me  dit  alors;  vous  avez  reste  si  long 
temps  en  Abyssinia,  que  vous  devez  faire  peu  de  cas  des  femmes 
de  I'Atbara;  mais  on  dit  que  les  femmes  de  I'Europe  sont  si 
blanches,  que  leur  beauty  I'emporte,  sur  celle  de  toutes  les  autres. 
Je  n'ai  jamais  ete  moins  persuade  de  cette  vei'ite  qu'a  present,' 
lui  repondit  Bruce.*   &c.  Sec.  p.  22. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ener- 
vates and  stupifies  its  inhabitants: — 

'  Comment  peuvent  ils  avoir  I'impudence  de  citer  Montesquieu 
pour  justifier  leur  aifreusse  theorie?  Quoi!  parce  qu'il  avait 
ecrit  que  la  chaleur  enervait  le  courage,  s'en  suivrait-il  que  tous 
les  peuples  qui  habitent  les  climats  chauds,  seraient  inferieurs 
aux  peuples  des  climats  froids,  et  devraient  etre  leurs  esclaves? 
Je  soutiens  que  e'est  une  theorie  tres-fausse,  qu'elle  est  absurde, 
chaque  homme  ayant  re^u  de  la  Nature  une  complexion  relative 
au  pays  et  au  climat  qui  I'ont  vu  naitrc.  Pour  me  convaincre 
que  les  blancs  seraient  d'un  nature  superieure  aux  noirs,  il  fau- 
drais  pouvoir  me  prouver  que  les  i)lancs  pourraient  resister  a 
I'influence  des  climats,  qu'ils  pourraient  habiter  sous  le  soleil  bru- 
lant  de  I'equateur,  comme  sur  les  glaces  des  poles  sans  eprouver 
aucune  alteration  ni  changement  dans  leur  complexion  physique; 
mais  il  est  prouve  par  des  faits  &  des  autorites  irrecusables,  qu'ils 
ne  peuvent  resister  a  peine  troi  mois  dans  les  climats  chauds  sans 
degenerer. 

'  Demanet  et  Imaly  remarquent  que  les  descendans  des  Portu- 
gais  etablis  au  Congo,  sur  la  cote  de  Sierra  Leone  &  sur  d'autres 
point  de  I'Afrique,  sont  devenus  negres;  ce  qui  prouve,  dit  M. 
Gregoire,  I'ascendant  du  climat  sur  la  complexion  &  la  figure. 

*  '  All  who  \nsh  to  disinherit  the  Negroes,'  says  the  virtuous  Greg'oire, 
'  call  in  the  aid  of  anatomy,  and  found  tlieir  first  observations  upon  the  dis- 
tinction of  colour.'  But  if  it  appear  that  black  is  found  within  the  tropics, 
and  that  its  shades  become  progressively  lighter  as  the  temperature  of  the 
climates  decrease,  and  if  it  also  appear  that  white  men  are  unable  to  sup- 
port the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  black  men  are  unable  to  endure  the 
cold  of  the  frigid  zone,  what  becomes  of  the  advantages  arising  from  a 
black,  yellow,  or  white  complexion?' 

'The  womenof  Abyssinia,'  says  Bruce, '  on  beholding  the  whiteness  of  my 
«kin,  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  seemmg  to  regard  it  as  the  effect  of  disease, 
rather  than  my  natural  colour.'  Others  rallied  him  upon  the  length  and 
sharpness  of  his  nose.  All  nations  have  their  prejudices:  we  esteem  black 
a  handsomer  colour  than  wliite:  and  our  Haytian  painters  depict  the  Deity 
and  angels  black,  while  they  represent  the  evil  spirit  and  devils  as  white. 
As  to  beauty,  it  consists  in  elegance  of  form,  and  regularity  of  features; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject  we  conceive  ourselves  equally  favoured 
with  the  white:  here  their  own  evidence  carries  some  weight,  I  shall  there- 
fore cite  several. 
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<  Lcs  Fran^ais  ont-ils  done  deja  oublie  les  funestes  effets  de  la 
chaleur  brulante  du  royaume  d'Hayfi,  et  du  froid  glacial  de  I'em- 
pire  Russe,  poor  discourir  aussi  legerement?  J'ai  vu  des  Unilliers 
des  Fran^ais  qui  pouvaieiit  etre  de  tres-vigoureux,  8c  de  tres- 
braves  soldats  dans  leur  contree;  je  les  ai  vu,  dis-je,  m'en  rapelle 
encore,  etendus  sur  la  pour  siere,  presesenter  le  comblc  de  la 
misere  &  de  la  faiblesse  humaine!-  Ou  est-done  cette  pretendue 
superiorite  des  Llancs  sur  les  noirs?  Ou  est  done  cette  theorie 
de  Montesquieu  qui  nous  condamne  inevitablement  a  I'esclavage? 

'  Les  excolons  se  contredisent  sans  cesse,  quand  il  s'agit  de 
leurs  interets,  ils  sont  scrupule;  s'agit-il  de  prouver  la  superiorite 
des  blancs  sur  les  noirs,  ils  vous  disent  que  les  peuples  de  la  zone 
torride,  er  ardeur  Sc  en  puissance  le  cedent  tous  aux  peuples  de 
zones  temperees;  ils  vous  disent  effrontement  que  les  noirs  sont 
mous,  effemines,  amis  durepos;'  voyez  les  negres,'  dit  cei  impu- 
dent de  Mazeres, '  tout  leur  movement  sont  des  efforts,  une  porte- 
faix  d'Europe  souleve  des  fardeux  que  deux  noirs  souleveraient 
a  peine.'  Mais  s'agit  il  de  I'abolition  de  la  traite,  et  de  I'esclavage 
des  noirs  dans  les  colonies,  vous  les  oyez  toute-a-coup  changer 
de  langagel  Ecoutez  ces  chenapans, '  point  d'esclavage — point  de 
Colonic!'  la  terre  des  Antilles  ne  peut-elre  cultivee  que  par  des 
Negres!  ils  sont  deja  habitues  en  Afrique  dans  I'ardeur  du  soleil; 
eux  seuls  pouvent  resiste  aux  travaux  de  la  culture,  I'Europeen 
ne  pourrait  y  tenir,  il  succumberait  bientot  sous  I'influence  de 
climat  et  du  travail.'*  &c.  &c.  p.  28. 

'  Bosman  extoUs  the  beauty  of  the  Negresses  of  Juida;  Ledyard  and 
Lucas  that  of  the  Jalof  Negroes;  Lobathat  of  the  Abyssinians.  '  Those 
of  Senegal,  says  Adanson,  are  the  handsomest  men  of  Nigritia,  their  form 
is  without  blemish,  and  no  deformed  persons  are  found  amongst  them. 
Cossigny  saw  at  Goree  Negresses  of  great  beauty,  of  an  imposing  figure, 
and  with  Roman  features.  Ligon  speaks  of  a  negress  of  the  islaud  of  St. 
Yago,  in  whom  beauty  and  dignity  were  combined  in  a  manner  far  beyond 
any  thing  he  had  ever  seen  before.  Robert  Chasle,  author  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Admiral  Duquesne's  voyage,  extends  this  eulogium  to  the  Negro 
and  Mulatto  women  of  all  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Leguat,  UUoa  and 
Isert  give  the  same  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Negresses  they  saw;  the 
first  at  Batavia,  the  second  in  America,  and  the  third  in  Guinea. 

'  Bruce  on  seeing  a  young  girl  of  Abyssinia  speaks  thus;  '  I  was  struck 
with  her  extreme  beauty.  Her  whole  clothing  consisted  of  a  blue  shift 
which  fell  to  her  feet.  Although  not  above  fifteen  years,  her  stature  was 
little  below  the  ordinary;  and  her  lovely  features  might  have  served  as  a 
model  for  a  painter.  The  women  soon  observed  what  an  effect  her  ap- 
pearance had  upon  me.  Addan's  daughter  then  said  to  me — Have  you 
been  so  long  in  Abyssinia  as  to  fall  in  love  with  the  girls  of  Atbara, 
when  they  say  that  the  women  of  Europe  are  so  lovely  and  fair  as  to 
excel  all  others  in  beauty.  Never  was  I  less  satisfied  of  this  truth  than 
at  the  present  moment,'  replied  Bruce,  &e.  &c. 

*  How  can  they  have  the  assurance  to  cite  Montesquieu  in  justification 
of  their  frightful  theory?  What!  because  he  has  said  that  heat  enervates 
valour,  does  it  follow  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  warm  chmates  must  ol 
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We  think  these  extracts  cannot  but  leave  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  relative  to  the  state  of 
Haytia*A  literature.  And  upon  the  whole,  if  we  consider  the 
state  of  the 'people  in  Hayti, — as  recently  emancipated  from 
slavery  and  consequent  ignorance, — governed  by  a  sovereign 
of  their  own  colour,  and  exhibiting,  throughout,  an  example 
of  order  and  subordination,  which  is  seldom  found  in  older 
and  more  enlightened  commonwealths, — it  strikes  us,  that  phi- 
lanthropists will  no  longer  need  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  nor  the  declamation  of  le  Baron  de  Vastey,  to 
prove  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  blacks  to  the  whites. 
It  was  stipulated  in  the  late  continental  treaty,  that  France 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  in  any  attempts  to  recover  her 

necessity  be  inferior  to  those  of  cold  ones,  and  in  consequence  become 
their  slaves?  This,  I  contend,  is  a  theory  as  erroneous  as  absurd;  every 
man  receiving:  from  Nature,  the  complexion  suited  to  his  native  country 
and  climate.  To  convince  me  of  the  superiority  of  the  whites  over  the 
blacks,  he  should  show  me  that  the  former  are  able  to  resist  the  influence 
of  climate,  and  are  equally  capable  of  living  beneath  the  burning'  sun  of 
the  equator,  or  amidst  the  ices  of  the  poles,  without  experiencing  any 
change  of  strength  or  complexion.  But  facts  as  well  as  the  most  irre- 
fragable authorities  prove  that  they  can  hardly  sustain  the  influence  of 
warm  climates  for  three  months  together,  without  degenerating. 

Demanct  and  Imly  observe  that  the  descendants  of  the  Portugueseesta 
blished  at  Congo,  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  of  others  not  Africans, 
have  become  negroes;  a  fact  which,  as.  the  Abbe  Gregoire  observes, 
proves  the  influence  of  climate  both  over  the  complexion  and  figure. 

Have  the  French  then  already  forgotten  the  deadly  effects  of  the  burn- 
ing heats  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hayti,  and  the  icy  severity  of  the  Empire  of 
Russia,  that  they  talk  so  lightlj?  I  have  seen  thousands  of  Frenchmen 
who  might  have  been  very  vigorous  and  very  brave  soldiers  in  their  own 
countr)' — 1  have  seen  them,  I  say,  and  have  them  now  before  my  eyes — 
stretched  in  the  dust,  and  exhibiting  the  very  extremity  of  human  weak- 
ness! Whence  then  is  this  pretended  superiority  of  the  whites  over  the 
blacks?  And  what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  Montesquieu  which  condemns 
us  to  inevitable  slavery? 

The  ex-planters  are  always  inconsistent  with  themselves.  When  they 
are  busied  with  their  own  concerns,  they  act  doubtingly;  when  they 
go  about  proving  the  superiority  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks,  they  tell 
you  that,  in  point  of  ardour  and  energy,  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone 
yield  altogether  to  those  of  the  temperate;  they  tell  you  confidently  and 
insultingly,  that  the  blacks  are  lazy,  effeminate,  lovers  of  repose.  '  See 
the  negroes,'  says  this  impudent  Mazeres — '  every  movement  is  an  effort: 
an  European  labourer  will  carr}'  burdens  which  two  blacks  can  hardly  lift.' 
But  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  abolishing  the  treaty,  and  of  the  enslaveiy 
of  the  blacks  in  the  colonies,  you  will  see  how  suddenly  he  changes  his 
language!  Hear  the  good  for  nothing  wretch — '  No  slavery — no  colonies! 
the  land  of  the  Antilles  cannot  be  cultivated  except  by  negroes!  They 
are  already  habituated  in  Africa  to  the  heat  of  the  sun:  they  alone  are 
able  to  sustain  the  labour  of  agriculture:  the  European  cannot;  and  he 
soon  succumbs  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  labour. 
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lost  possessions;  and  she  may  flatter  herself  with  an  idea, 
therefore,  that  St.  Domingo  can  be  gathered  again  unto  her 
dominion;  but  she  will  learn,  wc  apprehend, — if,  indeed,  she 
has  not  already  been  taught, — that  the  Haytians  are  resolved 
upon  the  alternative  of  liberty  or  death,  and  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  as  much  as  the  island  will  be  worth,  to  regain  possession 
of  it. 

Art.  VI. — An  Essay  to  point  out  the  Means  of  preventing 

the  Rupture  oj  Boilers  on  board  of  Steajn-Boats.    By  R. 

Hare,  Jr.  &c. 

'HE  accidents  which  have,  in  several  instances,  arisen 
from  the  bursting  of  steam  engine  boilers,  may,  perhaps, 
create  a  prejudice  against  steam-boats;  whereas  it  ought  only 
to  awaken  attention  to  the  mismanagement,  which  is  solely  the 
cause.  An  engine  on  Bolton  and  Watt's  construction  may, 
with  no  more  pressure  than  that  of  a  boiling  tea-kettle,  lift, 
at  each  stroke,  a  column  of  water,  equal,  in  diameter,  to  the 
cylinder,  and  more  than  twenty-five  feet  high.  Every  addi- 
tional pound  per  square  inch  on  the  safety  valve,  (the  steam 
being  raised  proportionally,)  will  add  two  feet  nearly,  in  height, 
to  the  column  of  water,  thus  representing  the  power  of  the 
engine.  As  this  is  not  probably  attended  by  a  proportional 
consumption  of  fuel,  and  adds  to  the  power,  without  increas- 
ing the  size,  of  the  apparatus,  there  is  strong  temptation  for 
using  high  steam:  but,  from  what  we  have  said  above,  re- 
specting the  power  of  an  engine,  when  working  without 
pressure,  but  merely  by  the  effects  of  condensation,  there  is 
evidently  no  necessity  and  no  excuse  for  doing  so.  As  a 
practical  proof,  that  high  pressure  may  be  avoided,  without 
material  inconvenience,  we  state,  that,  in  the  Fulton  or  New- 
Haven  steam-boat,  the  speed  of  which  has  been  equalled  in 
two  instances  only,  the  ratio  between  the  boiler  and  cylinder 
has  been  such  as  not  to  admit  a  pressure  of  more  than  a  few 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Hence  it  was,  that,  although  her 
boiler  was  rent,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  workman- 
ship, nobody  suffered  by  the  accident.  The  alarm  led  the 
engineer  erroneously  to  stop  the  Engme;  but  the  captain  or- 
dered him  to  let  it  go  on;  when,  the  fire  being  slackened, 
and  the  condenser  in  operation,  the  water  soon  ceased  to 
leak  out.  It  is  possible,  in  fact,  for  an  engine  to  go,  when 
the  pressure  is  inadequate  to  resist  that  of  the  atmosphere; 
so  that,  on  puncturing  the  boiler,  the  air  would  rush  in,  in- 
stead of  the  steam's  rushing  out. 

If  high  steam  is  to  be  resorted  to,  however,  there  is  a  very 
simple  mode  by  which  the  danger  of  explosion  might  be  ob- 
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viated.  There  are  but  two  ways,  in  which  such  consequen- 
ces can  arise,  where  a  boiler  is  provided  with  a  proper  safety 
valve.  One  is,  by  overloading  the  valve,  in  consequence  of 
unduly  estimating  the  strength  of  the  boiler; — the  other,  by 
some  indiscreet  or  malicious  interference,  which  impedes 
the  freedom  of  its  action.  In  order  to  provide  against  the 
first,  let  the  strength  of  the  boiler,  in  every  boat,  be  proved 
periodically,  by  a  pressure  at  least  ten  pounds  more  than  it 
is  intended  to  use  in  practice: — to  provide  against  the  second, 
let  there  be  a^  additional  safety-valve,  secured  in  a  case,  so 
as  to  be  inaccessible  to  every  one  but  the  captain;  who  ought 
to  be  obligated  not  to  load  it  higher  than  within  ten  pounds 
of  the  point,  to  which  the  boiler  may  have  been  proved. 

Art.  Vll,^— Letters  from  Virgmia.     By  a  Northern  Man. 

Letter  XIL 

Dear  Frank, — We  are  now  at  the  Warm  Spring,  feeding 
most  sumptuously  on  venison  and  mutton,  and  passing  our 
time  in  an  agreeable  variety  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing— sleeping,  eating,  and  drinking — and  drinking,  eating,  and 
sleeping.  The  spring  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  little  valley,  shut 
in  by  high  mountains,  and  looking  like  the  abode  of  the  Syl- 
van gods,  the  Oreades,  and  all  the  flat  footed  nymphs  of  the 
mountains.  The  Bath  here,  is  the  most  luxurious  of  any  in 
the  world;  its  temperature  about  that  of  the  body,  its  purity 
almost  equal  to  that  o{  the  circumambient  air:  and  the  fixed 
air  plays  against  the  skin,  in  a  manner  that  tickles  the  fancy 
wonderfully.  About  five  miles  further  on,  are  springs  of 
still  higher  temperature;  being  from  one  hundred  and  two,  to 
one  hundred  and  eight  degrees.  They  are  resorted  to  by  peo- 
ple, who  have  tried  the  warm  spring  in  vain,  for  rheumatic, 
and  other  complaints. 

Oliver  has  already  discovered,  to  a  positive  certainty,  that 
this  valley  has  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  crater  of 
a  volcano;  which  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  the  waters  of  it 
are  so  warm.  He  has  picked  up  several  substances,  that  have 
evidently  undergone  the  action  of  fire,  whether  from  a  vol- 
cano, some  neighbouring  forge,  or  lime  kiln,  I  leave  it  to  my 
masters,  the  philosophers,  to  discuss.  For  my  part,  I  wish 
them  success,  in  their  praise-worthy  attempts  to  find  out  how 
the  world  was  made;  tor  as  knowledge  is  power ^  we  shall 
then  doubtless  have  several  new  worlds  created  by  these  wise 
people,  free  from  all  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  the  old 
one.  I  am  sure  if  a  volcano,  or  a  comet  is  necessary  to  ena- 
ble them  to  come  at  the  truth,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  deny  them  a  trifling  matter  of  this  sort.  A  carpenter  re- 
quires axes,  saws,  hammers,  and  chissels,  for  building  a  house; 
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and  certainly  a  philosopher  is  entitled  to  tools  corresponding 
to  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  his  undertaking.  If  they 
wanted  fifty  volcanoes,  and  a  hundred  comets,  they  might 
have  them  and  welcome  for  all  me;  provided  the  volcanoes 
were  fairly  burnt  out,  and  the  comets  would  pledge  their 
word  of  honour  not  to  return  till  the  time  foretold  by  New- 
ton. 

The  warm  spring  is  principally  used  as  a  bath;  although 
people  occasionally  drink;  and  cattle  are,  in  a  little  time,  very 
fond  of  it.  Indeed,  the  instinct  of  animals  has  led  us  to  some 
of  the  best  remedies  in  the  world;  and  I  understand  all  the 
Salt  Licks,  and  many  of  the  Medicinal  Springs,  in  the  west- 
ern country,  were  originally  indicated  by  the  concourse  of  ani- 
mals to  those  places.  I  drank  of  this  water;  but  it  created 
an  unpleasant  sensation  of  fulness  in  my  head  and  eves. 
The  bath  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter;  forming  an  octagon, 
walled  two  or  three  feet  above  the  water's  edge;  the  bottom 
covered  with  pebbles,  and  the  water  so  pure;  that  if  it  were 
only  deeper,  a  man's  head  would  turn  in  looking  down  into  it. 

I  shall  k»ep  my  remarks  on  the  amusements,  or  rather 
want  of  amusements,  modes  of  killing  time,  and  habits  of 
living  at  this  place,  until  I  have  seen  the  other  springs,  which 
I  purpose  to  visit;  when  I  will  lump  them  all  together,  and 
much  good  may  they  do  you,  my  honest  friend.  All  I  shall 
tell  you  at  present  is,  that  I  killed  a  rattle-snake  this  morning, 
and  despoiled  him  of  fourteen  rattles,  which  I  shall  keep  as 
trophies.  These  fellows  are  by  no  means  common;  though 
they  tell  stories  of  places  ia  the  mountains,  where  nobody  but 
hunters  ever  go,  where  there  are  thousands.  They  are  for- 
midable dogs;  and  certainly,  bating  their  being  serpents,  are 
pretty  decent  animals;  for  they  never  retreat,  are  never  the 
first  to  attack,  and  always  give  the  enemy  fair  notice,  before 
they  commence  the  war.     You  know  it  is  fair  to  give  even 

the  D 1  his  due;  and  why  not  a  rattle-snake,  which  always 

puts  one  in  mind  of  him? 

I  hear  all  the  dogs  of  the  establishment  in  an  uproar,  and 
have  no  doubt  but  Oliver's  pet  is  at  his  old  tricks. 

Letter  XIV. 
Dear  Frank, — My  last  letter  came  to  an  untimely  end, 
for  reasons  I  therein  gave,  and  which  I  hope  proved  satis- 
factory. I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  a  man  that  had  no- 
thing to  say,  had  better  say  nothing;  and  that  when  he  has 
written  himself  out,  he  had  better  lay  up  the  stump  of  his 
pen,  and  make  verses  to  it,  as  Cid  Hamet  iJenengeli  did,  whea 
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he  had  finished  the  renowned  History  of  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Manchat  I  hope  these  opinions  are  to  your  lik  ng;  but  if 
they  are  not,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me;  for  I  am  one  of  those 
people,  whose  opinions  are  settled  the  more  firmly,  like  sand 
barb,  by  the  opposition  of  the  currents. 

We  left  the  Warm  Springs  for  divers  good  reasons.  First, 
the  venison  began  to  run  short: — Secondly,  there  were  no 
pretty  ladies;  and  Oliver  cannot  live  without  them — and  third- 
ly, we  were  tired;  for  there  is  a  desperate  monotony  in  all 
watering  places,  that  I  should  suppose  would  render  them  into- 
lerable to  every  body,  except  invalids,  and  bachelors,  who  dont 
know  when  they  are  well  off,  and  want  to  get  married — young 
ladies  in  the  qui  vive — and  married  people  tired  of  home  and 
happiness.  For  my  part,  I  think  a  man  who  goes  to  a  water- 
ing place  to  get  a  wife,  deserves  to  be — married;  a  folly 
which,  as  sir  Peter  Teazel  says,  '  always  brings  with  it  its 
own  punishment.'  I  must,  however,  do  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have  better  reasons  for  vis- 
iting the  springs  than  most  folks;  since  they  do  it  to  avoid  the 
climate  of  the  low  country,  which,  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  is  oiten  unhealthy. 

We  left  the  Warm  Spring  late  in  the  afternoon,  intending 
to  sleep  at  the  Hot  Springs,  about  five  miles  distant;  but  were 
not  able  to  procure  lodgings  as  we  expected.  We  therefore 
pushed  on  tor  a  house  about  ten  miles  off,  where  we  were 
told  we  might  be  accommodated.  It  was  sunset,  in  the  depth 
of  these  vallies,  when  we  passed  the  Hot  Springs;  and,  long 
before  we  got  to  the  place  of  destination,  night  overtook  us. 
But  it  was  bright  moonlight,  and  we  jogged  on  without  dif- 
ficulty, betv/een  two  high  mountains,  approaching  close  to 
each  other,  and  only  separated  by  a  narrow  verdant  bottom, 
through  which  a  little  brook  generally  steals  quietly  along. 
The  scene  was  worth  a  description;  but,  as  we  were  both  tired 
and  hungry,  you  must  excuse  my  being  particular. 

After  'travelling,  and  travelling,  and  travelling,'  as  the 
story  books  say,  we  came  at  last  to  a  stately  two  story  house, 
which,  we  could  see  by  the  moonlight,  was  magnificently  be- 
decked with  old  petticoats  stuck  in  the  window  panes.  It 
stood  on  an  eminence,  by  the  road  side,  at  the  foot  of  which 
ran  a  little  brawling  nver,  whose  murmuring  we  had  heard 
at  some  distance.  We  alighted  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
this  castle  of  desolation;  when  out  came,  not  a  dwarf,  but  a 
giant  at  least  seven  feet  high.  He  took  our  horses,"and  we 
went  into  the  h'»use;  where  the  rest  of  this  family  of  giants, 
seven  m  number,  were  seated  round  a  table  loaded  with  a 
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mighty  supper  of  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables,  not  forgetting 
the  bacon.  Two  women,  of  the  hke  enormous  stature,  were 
waiting  on  the  gentlemen:  Hereupon,  at  sight  of  this  most 
picturesque  group,  all  the  stories  I  had  ever  read  of  people 
being  killed,  wounded,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch,  in  traversing 
lonely  heaths,  or  desert  mountains,  rushed  upon  my  memo- 
ry. I  fully  determined  to  look  at  the  sheets  to  see  if  they 
were  not  bloody,  before  I  went  to  bed;  and  looked  round  the 
room  with  infinite  solicitude.  At  each  recess  of  the  fire- 
place was  a  bed;  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  though  care- 
lessly arranged,  was  decent  and  comfortable  enough;  but  I 
did  not  like  the  looks  of  three  or  lour  rifles,  displayed  rather 
ostentaiiously  over  the  chimney. 

The  group  round  the  table  consisted  of  an  old  man,  whose 
countenance,  to  say  the  honest  truth,  was  not  quite  so  amia- 
ble as  one  might  see  of  a  Summer's  day — and  six  young 
fellows,  that  looked  as  if  the  forest  itself  would  bow  before 
them — if  they  were  only  armed  with  axes.  These  are  the 
lads  to  go  in  front  of  the  great  caravan  of  man,  in  his  pro- 
gress to  the  west — to  clear  the  lands,  to  hunt  the  deer,  to 
war  against  the  wild  beasts,  and  cope  with  the  savage,  equal- 
ly wild.  But  as  I  said,  my  head  was  full  of  robbers,  and  I 
listened  to  their  talk  with  great  interest.  It  turned  upon  the 
day's  work,  they  had  just  gone  through,  and  of  the  task  of 
the  morrow,  when  they  were  going  to  reap  a  field  of  oats, — 
and  at  once  all  apprehensions  subsided.  The  industrious 
farmer,  even  in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  is  ever 
a  harmless,  honest  being,  with  whom  the  lonely  stranger  may 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  in  salety.  The  hope  of  gain  is,  with 
him,  but  a  gentle  impulse,  which  leads  to  the  violation  of  no 
law,  ihe  commission  of  no  crime, — to  attain  the  object.  The 
dews,  the  showers,  and  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  are  the  sour- 
ces oi  his  prosperity;  and  thus  is  he  ever  led  to  a  feeling  of 
dependence  on  the  bounties  of  Providence,  by  his  interest 
being  more  closely  connected  with  those  operations  of  nature, 
which  Itiad  us  directly  to  a  contemplation  of  the  Deity.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  are  those,  who 
constitute  the  real  wholesome  strength  and  virtue  of  every 
civilized  country;  since  they  daily  look  to  the  heavens  and  to 
the  earth  alone  lor  their  support — and  consequently  feel  their 
dependence  on  the  one,  and  their  inseparable  connexion  with 
the  other. 

1  slept  without  even  dreaming  of  robbers;  and,  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  got  up  be. ore  sunrise;  having  lourteert  miles  to  ride 
to  breakfast.     The  country  through  which  we  were  now  pas- 
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sing,  is  very  near  the  summit  ot  the  great  ridge  of  highlands, 
which  divides  the  waters  that  run  to  the  east,  from  those  that 
run  to  the  west.  We  were  now,  consequently,  on  the  highest 
land  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi.  At  Dennis 
Callaghan's,where  we  breakfasted,  there  is  a  little  stream  which 
joins  James'  River,  and  eventually  mingles  with  the  ocean; 
and  a  few  miles  beyond,  there  is  a  similar  one  which  is  tri- 
butary to  the  Mississippi.  Here,  then,  resides  the  mighty 
River  God  of  the  AUeganies;  who  carries  an  urn  under  each 
arm,  from  one  ot  which  he  pours  the  waters  of  the  east;  from 
the  other  those  of  the  west.  My  mind  expanded  as  it  float- 
ed rapidly  like  a  light  canoe  down  the  rivers,  one  moment 
dwelling  on  the  vast  ocean,  and  then  on  that  endless  river, 
whose  innumerable  tributary  streams,  like  veins  and  arteries, 
there  find  their  common  centre,  in  the  heart  of  that  great  val- 
ley, forming  natural  links,  and  bonds  of  common  union,  which 
will  for  ever  remmd  the  people  of  that  vast  region  of  their 
kindred  blood,  and  kindred  interests.  I  wanted  Oliver  to 
sympathize  with  me  in  these  notable  cogitations;  but  he  had 
somehow  or  other  heard,  of  a  parcel  of  oyster,  or  muscle 
shells,  bedded  in  a  rock  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood; 
which  caused  his  hobby-horse  to  caper,  and  curvet,  and  kick 
at  such  a  rate,  that  he  could  attend  to  nothing  else.  I  wish 
to  heaven  these  shells  had  staid  where  they  belonged  to,  and 
not  got  into  situations  to  puzzle  the  philosophers  as  they  do. 
But  I  must  not  forget  honest  little  Dennis  Callaghan:  who 
is  neither  muscleman,  nor  oysterman;  and  at  any  rate  would 
much  rather  have  the  inside  of  an  oyster,  than  its  shell,  I'll 
swear  for  him.  Dennis,  is  a  sort  of  old  man  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  well  known  in  these  parts,  as  Dennis  Bulgruddery — 
was  on  Muckslush  Heath.  He  is  an  Irishman,  honey,  true 
blue,  pluck,  liver  and  lights,  midriff,  and  all;  and  settled  in 
this  place  about  the  time  the  oystershells  did,  I  believe;  for 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  ol  his  being 
here,  rfow  he  got  here  the  Lord  only  knows;  but  here  he 
is,  and  here  he  is  likely  to  remain,  and  flourish,  ior  no  travel — 
ler  passes  his  door  without  calling;  either  because  it  is  the  only 
house  of  entertainment  for  many  miles,  or  because  Dennis  is 
a  most  pestilent  wag,  and  withal  a  very  honest  fellow, 
which,  for  a  publican,  is  prodigious.  He  may  be  known  by 
being  a  little  fellow,  dressed  in  a  long  ring  tailed  coat  with 
buttons  about  the  size  of  a  pewter  plate;  a  pair  oi  breeches, 
made  very  loose,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  keep  to  myself, 
ornamented  with  knee-buckles  of  massy  workmanship,  and 
four-square,  or  near  about — I  wont  be  positive.  He  has  a 
mighty  way  of  pulling  up  his  galligaskins  with  one  hand. 
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and  drawing  the  sleeve  of  the  other  across  his  nose  at  the 
same  time,  I  suppose  because  it  tickles  him.  His  stockings 
were  of  mixed  woollen,  and  had  in  them,  a  pair  of  small 
jolly,  short,  long,  thick,  spindle  legs,  that  precipitated  them- 
selves into  his  shoes  by  means  of  two  feet  at  the  end  of  them; 
which  said  feet  were  rather  short,  but  made  up  in  breadth 
what  they  wanted  in  length.  He  wears  a  queue  of  some 
two  or  three  dozen  hairs,  which  in  their  primitive  institution 
seem  to  have  been  black,  but  are  now  like  Hamlet's  Senior's 
Beard,  '  a  sable  silver.'  As  Dennis  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered by  posterity,  I  thought  it  well  to  be  particular  in  giv- 
ing a  description  of  himj  which  will  doubtless  become  valu- 
able, as  he  shall  become  extinct. 

We  inquired  of  Dennis,  if  we  could  get  breakfast,  being 
pretty  sharp  set  with  a  ride  of  fourteen  good  honest  long 
miles.  'Breakfast!'  said  he,  with  infinite  gravity — 'you  can't 
get  breakfast  here,  I  dont  keep  tavern  any  more.'  '  Howev- 
er,' said  he,  after  enjoying  our  perplexity — '  I  am  just  going 
to  breakfast  myself,  and  you  are  welcome  to  go  snacks.'  In 
a  little  time  we  had  an  excellent  one;  and,  when  we  were  going 
away,  Oliver  very  gravely  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality 
without  offering  to  pay.  This  made  Dennis  look  rather  blue; 
for  he  thought  it  was  carrying  the  joke  a  little  too  far.  How- 
ever, we  paid  him  at  length  in  silver;  at  which  he  expressed 
no  small  astonishment;  not  having  seen  any  in  a  long  time. 

We  got  to  the  White  Sulphur  Spring  to  dinner;  and,  as 
drinking  the  waters  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my 
journey,  we  shall  probably  spend  some  days  here.  Goodbye. 

Letter  XVIIL 
Dear  Frank, — In  my  last,  I  unmuzzled  my  wisdom 
upon  you  in  a  speculation,  which,  if  yoa  have  read  with 
proper  attention,  you  are  at  least  as  wise  as  you  were  before. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  every  novelty;  for  there  are 
many  new  discoveries  that  only  increase  men's  ignorance; 
by  overturning  an  old  established,  and  respectable  opinion, 
and  substituting  doubts  in  its  place.  For  my  part,  what 
with  chymistry,  geology,  and  some  other  improving  sciences, 
I  am  set  fairly  afloat,  and  begin  to  doubt  as  Touchstone  says 
*  whether  ipse  is  he;' — whether  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air, 
the  good  old  constituent  elements,  are  elements  or  not,  and 
finally  whether  this  earth  was  ever  made  at  all.  Poor  Oliver 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  an  orthodox  philosopher,  at 
the  expense  of  all  other  orthodoxy,  I'm  afraid.  He  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  a  dropsy  of  the  brain;  for  his  head  is 
full  of  the    Neptunian  system,  and   every  round   pebble  he 
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sees  furnishes  new  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  theory;  notwith- 
standing! tell  him,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world,  why  na- 
ture might  not  make  a  round  pebble,  as  well  as  a  square  or 
three  cornered  one.  The  earth  and  all  the  planets  are  sphe- 
rical, and  a  round  stone  is  no  such  mighty  matter  that  peo- 
ple should  make  such  a  rout  about  it.  '  In  Pythagoras'  time, 
when  I  was  an  Irish  rat'  (which  I  can  hardly  remember,) 
they  talked  about  these  things  just  as  much  as  they  do  now; 
every  philosopher  had  his  theory,  and  some  of  these  fully 
equalled  the  present  ones  in  absurdity;  which  is  saying  a 
gr^at  deal  lor  them.  The  most  notable  of  all  was  that  of 
Anaxagoras,  who  held  among  other  things,  that  the  first 
animals  were  generated  by  heat  and  moisture,  (which  by  the 
bye  have  never  been  able  to  do  these  things  since;)  that  air 
was  the  cause  of  the  volition  of  the  stars;  that  the  earth  was 
a  plane;  that  the  sky  was  composed  of  stones,  which  explains 
the  phenomenon  of  meteoric  stones  completely; — that  the  sun 
was  nothing  but  a  red-hot  iron  as  large  as  Peloponessus;  and 
that  the  moon  was  only  a  great  Welsh  cheese,  about  the  size 
of  a  cart-wheel. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Virginia;  of  which  I  am  become 
almost  as  much  enamoured  as  Paul  was,  of  the  lady  of  that 
name,  in  St.  Pierre's  pretty  romance.  I  am  now  just  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Allegany  ridge;  the  little  brook 
that  runs  close  by  the  Sulphur  Spring,  joins  Greenbriar 
River,  which  joins  the  Kenawa,  which  joins  the  Ohio,  which 
flows  into  the  Mississippi,  the  great  artery  of  the  immense 
region  which  extends  from  nobody  knows  whence,  to  the  Lord 
knows  where.  Our  pioneers  will  soon  find  out  though,  if 
they  keep  on  as  they  have  done  lately.  I  conversed  the 
other  day  with  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  national  legislature,  who,  the  winter  before  last,  was  in 
Paris,  and  who  is  now  just  returned  from  a  journey  up  the 
Red  River  of  some  two  thousand  miles  of  forest  principally. 
The  wandering  Arabs  were  nothing  to  us,  Frank. 

The  Sulphur  Spring,  where  I  am  now,  is  much  resorted  to 
by  persons  who  have  a  touch  of  the  I'lver^  as  it  is  called,  or 
who  are  afflicted  with  bilious  complaints  ot  any  kind.  It  is 
situated  in  a  pretty  little  glen,  surrounded  by  hills  on  all 
sides;  the  air  is  too  often  loaded  with  fogs  to  be  altogether  to 
my  liking,  and  the  evenings,  and  the  mornmgs,  even  in  the 
dog-days,  are  cool  and  refreshing.  The  visitors  live  in  ca- 
bins built  of  square  logs,  white  washed,  and  disposed  in  a 
range  just  on  the  skirts  of  a  little  lawn;  so  that  they  have  all 
the  air  of  a  rural  village.     Whatever  may  be  the  virtues  of 
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the  waters,  he  who  wants  to  get  a  good  appetite  and  allay 
it  too,  will  do  well  to  come  hf  re,  to  eat  mutton  and  venison. 
You  gentry  who  get  a  saddle  of  mutton  a  month  old,  and 
then  hang  it  up  till  its  juice  exhales,  and  it  becomes  ••  as  dry 
as  the  remainder  biscuit  alter  a  long  voyage,'  dont  know 
what  vfenison  is,  when  brought  down  from  the  mountains 
fresh.  I  am  no  great  epicure  vou  know — that  is,  I  neither 
like  terrapins,  tripe,  beavers'  tails,  hog-fish,  nor  any  other  of 
the  great  dishes;  but  I  confess  to  the  Virginia  venison. 

There  is  plenty  to  eat  here;  but  they  give  you  very  little 
time  to  eat  it  in.  Just  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  table  begins 
to  be  cleared.  For  my  part,  I  like  to  masticate  before  I  swal- 
low my  victuals;  so  that,  before  I  had  half  finished,  some  con- 
founded Dr.  Pedro  Positive  de  Bodeille  of  a  fellow,  would 
whip  off  the  dishes  one  by  one,  and  leave  the  dinner  entire- 
ly extinct.  It  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  this  haste, 
that  people  who  drink  plentifully  of  this  water,  cease  to  be 
free  agents,  and  must  make  the  most  of  their  time  in  eat- 
ing. The  visitors  here  are  mostly  invalids,  either  real  or 
imaginary;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  imaginary  sickness. 
It  has  always  struck  me  as  a  great  piece  of  assurance  in  one 
man  to  tell  another  that  he  was  hipped^  as  the  phrase  is; — as 
if  a  man  was  not  a  better  judge  of  his  own  feelings,  than 
any  body  else  can  possibly  be.  For  my  part,  I  believe  by 
far  the  most  common  imaginary  complaint  is  that  of  fancy- 
ing ourselves  wiser  than  other  people;  and,  under  the  influence 
of  this  species  of  the  hypocondriac,  pretending  to  decide 
on  their  internal  ailments.  I  believe  a  person  may  suffer 
much,  and  yet  the  hours  of  health  and  of  sickness  be  so 
equally  balanced,  that,  to  the  eye  of  an  observer,  nothing  seems 
to  be  the  matter;  and  thus  the  poor  soul  is  deprived  of  sym- 
pathy; because  he  dont  v/aste  away  and  die. 

The  country  people  often  stop  here  to  take  a  glass  of 
the  water,  and  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing  numbers  of 
them.  They  are  very  much  like  the  country  people  in  aU 
the  remote  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  appear  at  the  spring, 
among  the  lashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  without  the 
least  embarrassment.  There  is  a  striking  air  of  conscious 
independence  about  them,  which,  to  me,  is  the  finest  charac- 
teristic of  our  countrymen,  and  gives  assurance  ot  long  con- 
tinued freedom.  At  first,  it  seems  a  little  unpleasant;  but 
reflection  soon  reconciles  us  to  this  proud  badge  ot  liberty. 
This  feature  of  character  is,  perhaps,  stronger  in  the  south 
than  elsewhere;  for  where  there  are  a  great  many  blacks, 
it  is,  in  itself,  no  small  distinction  to  be  white.     In  Virginia, 
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too,  the  free  holders  give  their  votes  viva  voce^  in  the  pre» 
sen-ce  of  the  candidates:  and  this,  doubtless,  gives  them  a 
character  of  more  sturdy  independence. 

Here,  too,  the  hunters  are  seen  coming  down  with  their 
deer  to  sell;  for  the  mountains  in  this  region  abound;  with 
mighty  hunters  before  the  Lord;  who  cultivate  a  little  land, 
and  hunt  a  great  deal.  These  are  the  people  to  make  sol- 
diers of;  for  they  endure  more  hardships,  and  encounter  more 
fatigues  to  kill  one  deer,  than  would  killt  wenty  of  the  stoutest 
bucks  in  all  Christendom.  In  the  morning,  they  are  at  their 
posts  in  the  pathless  mountains,  in  the  depths  of  winter; 
often  all  night  out;  and  often  bewildered  in  these  recesses, 
for  two  or  three  days.  They  are  patient  of  cold  and  hunger; 
butdont  bear  thirst  well;  and  always  carry  a  bottle  of  whis- 
key. It  is  an  utter  disgrace  to  one  of  these  mountam  spirits, 
to  draw  the  blood  of  a  squirrel  in  killing  it;  they  just  hit 
the  bark  to  which  he  clings,  and  bring  him  down  by  the 
shock,  stone  dead,  without  touching  the  body,  or  breaking 
the  skin.  An  army  of  these  fellows  would  march  to  the 
north  pole,  and  shoot  out  the  wind's  eye,  if  it  were  no  bigger 
than  the  point  of  a  needle.  I  noticed  one  of  these  men 
last  Sunday,  down  at  the  spring;  and  such  a  lad  you  wont 
always  see.  He  was  at  least  six  feet  high;  all  bone  and 
sinew;  and  had  but  one  eye;  which  by  the  way  was  not  in 
the  middle  of  his  forehead;  else  he  might  have  passed  for 
Polyphemus,  in  a  hunting  shirt.  Whether  his  having  but  one 
eye  was  the  consequence  of  an  amusement  said  to  have  been 
fashionable  hereabout,  some  years  ago;  or  whether  it  was 
put  out  designedly,  that  he  might  take  sight,  without  the 
trouble  of  shutting  it,  I  am  unable  to  tell;  for  I  reckon  the 
xnan  that  asked  him,  might  chance  to  get  knocked  down, 
with  something  betwixt  a  fist  and  a  sledge-hammer.  He  was 
followed  by  two  dogs,  lank  and  fierce,  looking  somewhat 
like  their  master;  who,  l^owever,  talked  with  a  degree  of  manli- 
ness, intelligen.r.e,  and  decorum,  that  would  have  astonished 
people,  who  measure  the  fineness  of  a  man's  intellect  by  the 
texture  of  his  coat.  The  fact  is,  that  these  people  are  not 
altogether  dependent  on  hunting;  but  cultivate  little  farms; 
and  there  is,  in  the  peaceful  labours  of  agriculture,  some 
thing,  thai  softens  and  harmonizes  the  heart  of  man;  just 
as  its  influence  ameliorates  the  climate,  and  smoothes  the 
rugged  face  of  nature.  This  hunter  told  me  he  had  a  little 
farnj,  in  a  glen  in  the  mountains;  of  which  he  was  to  have 
the  produce  of  all  he  cleared  to  himself  for  three  years — 
after  which  one-third  was  to  be  given  to  the  proprietor.     I 
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believe  these  are  the  usual  terms  on  which  land  is  taken  up 
in  this  region;  where  it  is  less  valuable  because  situated  just 
between  the  navigable  rivers,  that  centre  in  the  Atlantic,  on 
one  hand;  the  Mississippi,  on  the  other,  and  a  number  of  miles 
distant  from  each.  The  roads,  too,  are  inconvenient  for 
wagons;  and  the  produce  of  these  little  farms  finds  its  prin- 
pal  market  at  the  springs;  which  are  an  immense  advantage 
to  this  country;  not  only  by  helping  the  people  off  with  their 
surplus  produce;  but  by  their  visitors  affording  such  excel- 
lent examples  of  refined  manners,  and  models  for  caps  and 
Cossack  breeches.  Good  night. 

Letter  XXIL 
Dear  Frank, — Nature  or  education,  or  that  mysterious  in- 
fluence, whatever  it  may  be,  which  inclines  the  human  mind 
to  certain  pursuits,  and  fits  it  to  derive  enjoyment  from  the 
contemplation  of  particular  objects,  has  made  me  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  mountain  scenery.  Whether  it  be  the  silence  and 
solitude,  that  reign  in  these  lofty  regions,  Avhich  naturally  calls 
the  imagination  into  action;  or  the  magnitude  of  the  objects 
every  where  presenting  themselves  to  the  eye;  or  the  vivifying 
elasticity  of  the  air  we  breathe,  that  separate  or  combined,  pro- 
duce, in  me,  the  sensation  oi"  elevated  pleasure,  I  neither 
know,  nor  do  I  much  care-  Let  philosophers  analyze  their 
feelings,  while  I  content  myself  with  feeling,  Avithout  philo- 
sophizing. You,  I  Icnow,  have  never  been  among  the  moun- 
tains; for  I  remember  your  father,  the  worthy  alderman,  had 
an  idea  there  was  nothing  worth  seeing  out  of  the  great  cities. 
He  sent  you  from  one  to  the  other,'with  store  of  money  and 
recommendations,  to  see  mankind,  without  being  aware  that 
the  politer  sort  of  people  in  cities,  are  like  mould  candles,  all 
of  a  size  and  shape,  and  taking  the  same  number  to  the 
pound.  He  thought  the  whole  world  could  be  seen  at  the 
Coffee-House. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  I  delight  to  recal  and  arrange 
the  impressions  I  derived  from  the  scene,  I  will  sketch  a 
mountain  landscape  for  you,  without  caring  so  much  to  ad- 
minister to  your  gratification,  as  to  my  own.  I  am  now  in 
the  very  midst  of  that  great  congregation  of  hills,  compris- 
ing all  the  spurs,  branches,  knobs,  and  peaks,  oi  the  great 
chain  which  has  been  called  with  a  happy  aptitude,  the  back- 
bone of  America.  From  the  window  where  I  am  now  wri- 
ting, I  can  see  them  running  into  each  other,  as  when  we  lock 
our  fingers  together,  exhibiting  an  infinitude  of  various  out- 
lines; some  waving,  others  rising  in  peaks,  and  others  straight 
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for  many  miles.  Every  where  they  are,  covered  from  top 
to  bottom,  with  every  various  shade  of  green  foliage;  except 
where,  here  and  there,  a  bare  rocky  promontory  is  seen, 
crowned  at  its  summit  with  pines.  As  the  clouds  pass  over, 
an  infinite  succession  of  light  and  shadow  is  produced,  that 
occasions  a  perpetual  variety  in  the  combinations  of  scenery. 
The  sides  of  many  of  the  ridges,  are,  at  intervals,  ribbed  with 
forests  of  pine;  the  deep  foliage  of  which  fringes  the  rocky 
projections,  from  the  foot  to  the  summit,  broad  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  ending  in  a  point.  Between  these  projecting  ribs, 
in  the  deep  glens,  is  seen  a  motley  host  of  iorest  trees,  all 
green,  but  all  different,  in  proportion  as  they  are  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  enveloped  in  the  shade.  In  some  places,  ap- 
pear extensive  patches  of  deep  red  or  brown,  where  the  trees 
have  been  set  on  fire,  either  by  accident,  or  with  a  view  to 
turn  the  side  of  the  hill  into  pasture.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
owing  to  this  practice,  that  one  of  the  favourite  Virginia 
reels  is,  '  Fire  in  the  mountains,  run,  boys,  run.' 

In  traversing  this  mountain  region,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  struck  me,  was  the  solemn,  severe  silence  which  prevail- 
ed every  where,  and  only  broken,  at  distant  intervals,  by  the 
note  of  the  cock  of  the  woods;  the  chirping  of  a  ground 
squirrel;  the  crash  of  a  falling  tree,  or  the  long  echoes  of  the 
fowler's  gun,  which  render  the  silence  thus  broken  in  upon, 
for  a  moment,  still  more  striking.  But  if  it  should  happen 
that  a  gust  of  wmd  comes  on,  the  scene  of  repose  is  instant- 
ly changed  into  one  of  sublime  and  appallmg  noise  and  mo- 
tion. The  forest  roars,  the  trees  totter,  and  the  limbs  crack, 
in  a  way  that  is  calculated  to  alarm  the  stoutest  city  tourist. 
You  can  hear  it  coming  at  a  distance,  roaring  like  far  off 
thunder^  and  warning  the  traveller  to  get  into  some  clear  spot, 
out  ol  the  reach  of  the  falling  trees.  I  did  not  see  a  tree 
actually  fall;  but  in  many  places  we  were  obliged  to  turn  out 
of  the  road  to  avoid  the  trunks  of  immense  oaks  and  pines, 
that  had  been  blown  down  just  before.  Our  good  mothers 
think  only  of  the  perils  of  the  sea;  and  give  up  a  son  for  lost, 
who  becomes  a  sailor.  But  the  perils  of  the  land  are  far 
greater  thau  those  of  the  water;  for  there,  whether  in  crowd- 
ed cities,  or  lonely  mountains,  it  is  the  fate  of  man  ever  to 
be  exposed  to  dangers,  v.'hich,  often  he  cannot  see,  and  often 
he  cannot  avoid. 

Yet,  though  the  ingredients  of  mountain  scenes  are  pretty 
much  the  same,  wherever  we  go,  there  is  a  continued  variety 
occurring  in  the  combination  of  the  same  materials  of  earth, 
water,  wood,  and  rocks,  that  never  tires.  The  prospect  is 
always  expanding,  or  contracting:  as  you  lose  sight  of  one 
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object,  on  one  side,  another  gradually  opens,  in  a  different  di- 
rection; and  this  continual  change  is  the  parent  of  endless 
diversity.  From  the  mountains,  whence  you  can  see  as  far 
almost,  as  the  eye  can  extend,  you  descend  into  little  narrow 
glens,  hemmed  in,  on  either  sid.-,  by  lofty  bluffs,  above  which 
you  catch  the  clouds  passing,  like  shadows,  no  sooner  seen 
than  lost.  Through  these  glens,  invariably  winds  a  brook,  or 
river,  stealing  or  rushing  from  side  to  side,  striking  first  the 
foot  of  one  mountain,  and  rebounding  back  to  the  other,  in 
regular  meanders.  The  sides  of  these  are  sometimes  skirted 
with  narrow  strips  of  meadow;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  \ou 
may  be  pretty  certain  somebody  lives  neai*. .  The  traces  of 
impetuous  torrents,  now  dry,  or  only  displaying  here  and  there 
a  pool  of  clear  water,  among  the  rocks,  occur  frequentlv,  and. 
sometimes  form  the  road  over  which  you  travel.  Little  is 
seen  of  the  traces  of  man,  except  the  tracks  of  the  road,  or 
occasionally  a  column  of  smoke  rising  at  a  distance,  which 
gives  token  of  his  being  near,  but  which  not  seldom  turns 
out  to  proceed  from  the  unextinguished  fire  of  a  west  coun- 
try wagoner,  who  has,  perhaps,  encamped  there  the  night 
before,  or  stopped  to  cook  his  supper. 

Of  living  objects,  we  sometimes  saw  a  covey  of  partridges, 
a  cock  oi  the  woods,  or  a  ground  squirrel,  whose  tameness 
convinced  us  they  were  little  acquainted  with  man;  whose  ac- 
quaintance, instead  of  ripening  into  familiarity,  produces  no- 
thing but  fear.  Occasionally  we  saw  a  litter  of  swine,  half 
wild,  which  always  snorted  violently,  and  scampered  into  the 
woods  as  we  approached;  which  convinced  me  they  had  some 
knowledge  of  our  race,  else  they  would  not  have  been  so 
frightened.  In  some  few  instances  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  brace  of  wood-cutters,  with  a  couple  of  hounds,  which  Avere 
occasionally  employed  in  scouring  the  forest,  while  their  mas- 
ters were  felling  trees.  In  the  solemn  repose  of  the  woods, 
we  could  hear  the  echoings  of  every  stroke  of  their  axes,  at 
a  great  distance.  They  sometimes  condescended  to  stop  a 
moment  to  look  at  us;  but  often  continued  their  work  with- 
out deigning  us  that  attention;  for  there  is  a  pride  in  these 
people  that  prevents  them  from  doing  strangers  the  honour 
to  gape  at  them,  as  our  fashionable  well-bred  people  do.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  we  found  it  expedient  to  inquire  of 
them  our  way,  when  they  always  answered  very  civilly, 
and  with  much  intelligence.  In  many  places  the  only  traces 
of  human  agency,  are  the  incisions  of  the  sugar  maple,  and 
the  little  troughs  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  turned  upside  down, 
to  wait  the  flowing  of  the  sap  in  the  spring.     Where  these 
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trees  are  plenty  in  the  mountains,  a  family  will  sometimes 
build  a  hut,  and  remain  till  the  season  of  sap  is  over,  to  make 
sugar;  which  they  do  by  simply  boiling  the  sap  in  a  common 
kettle.  When  the  sap  flows  no  longer,  they  return  home. 
It  is  in  this  mountainous  region,  that  the  Great  and  Little 
Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf  Pasture  rivers,  and  indeed  almost  all 
the  streams  rise,  that  find  a  common  centre  in  James'  River; 
whose  various  veins  pervade  almost  one  half  of  Virginia. 

To  one  accustomed,  so  many  years  as  I  have  been,  to  the 
racket  of  noisy  towns,  and  to  the  bustle  of  business,  of  which 
I  partook  in  no  part  of  the  profits,  and  consequently  felt  no 
interest;  who  basked  in  no  shades  but  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  and  only  remembered  at  long  distance,  the  deep  repose 
of  nature,  even  the  novelty  of  this  scenery  was  delightful. 
To  every  being  not  bereft  entirely  of  his  soul's  regalia,  I 
should  think  it  might  afford  a  pure  and  salutary  enjoyment. 
If  he  looks  round,  he  will  see  many  objects  he  has  never  seen 
before,  or  perceive  the  absence  of  many  with  which  he  has 
long  been  familiar.  If  he  be  oiie  of  those  to  whom  objects 
of  sense,  are  only  springs  to  awaken  the  higher  powers  of 
the  mind,  he  will  feel  and  think,  as  he  has  never  done  before. 
He  will  be  led  into  reflections,  that,  if  they  do  not  awaken  his 
mind  to  the  comprehension  of  new  truths,  will  most  likely 
open  new  and  purer  sources  of  pleasure,  and  more  lofty  sub- 
jects of  contemplation.  Activity  and  noise  remind  us  only 
of  this  world;  but  silence  and  repose  lead  us  to  a  world  to  come. 
Farewell. 

Art.  VIII. —  The   Poetic   Mirror;  or   the  Living  Bards  of 

Britain.  Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia.  1817. 
rpHE  most  admirable  performance  in  this  volume,  is  the 
•*-  Advertisement.  We  had  thought,  that  no  man  could  write 
three  decent  paragraphs  of  falsehood,  without  betraying  him- 
self, in  some  way  or  other;  but,  so  faithfully  is  truth  reflected 
in  this  mirror  of  introductions,  that,  if  one  did  not  look  any 
farther,  he  would  certainly  take  it  for  the  very  truth  itself. 
We  shall  therefore  begin  our  extracts  from  this  point;  only 
assuring  our  readers,  again,  that  the  subjoined  prose  senten- 
ces are  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  the  Poetic  Mirror, 

'  The  Editor  claims  no  merit  in  the  following  work,  save  that 
of  having  procured  from  the  Authors  the  various  Poems  of  which 
the  volume  is  composed;  for,  as  to  the  arrangement,  it  is  casual, 
and  simply  as  the  pieces  came  to  hand. 

'  A  number  of  years  have  now  elapsed  since  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  procuring  something  original  from  each  of  the  princi- 
pal living  Bards  of  Britain,  and  publishing  those  together,  judging 
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that  such  a  v/ork,  however  small,  could  not  fail  of  forming  a  cu- 
riosity in  literature.  On  applying  to  them  all  personally,  or  by  let- 
ter, he  found  that  the  greater  part  of  them  entered  into  his  views 
with  more  cordiality  than  he  had  reason  to  expect;  and,  after  ma- 
ny delays  and  disappointments,  he  is  at  last  enabled  to  give  this 
volume  to  the  public.  He  regrets  that  there  are  many  of  the 
living  Poets,  whom  he  highly  esteems,  that  have  not  yet  complied 
with  his  request;  but  as  he  is  almost  certain  of  something  froHl 
each  of  them  being  forthcoming,  he  hopes,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
be  able  to  lay  before  the  world  another  \olume,  at  least  more  di- 
versified than  the  present. 

*  With  respect  to  those  who  have  already  so  kindly  supported 
him  in  the  present  undertaking,  it  behoves  him  to  say  nothing. 
The  pages  which  follow  will  show  how  well  they  have  kept  their 
words,  and  he  takes  this  public  opportunity  of  thanking  them 
most  cordially  for  their  liberal  assistance,  to  which  he  is  conscious 
that  his  merits  have  in  no  degree  entitled  him. 

The  Guerilla,  in  imitation  of  Lord  Byron,  comes  no  where 
near  this;  and  is,  indeed,  a  flat,  spiritless  thing  enough.  The 
Epistle  to  R.  S.*  *=***,  by  Walter  Scott,  is  very  nearly  in 
the  same  predicament;  nor  is  Wat  o'  the  Cleugh,  by  the  same 
hand,  in  a  much  better  strain;  though  there  is  now  and  then 
a  passage  which  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  fourth  stanza  of  Canto  I.  Said  Wat  o'  the  Cleugh 
is  '  a  dark,  reckless  border' — a  giant  in  strength,  and,  as  we 
have  it  below,  more  than  the  devil  in  wickedness.  He  starts 
on  a  foray. 

'  As  downward  they  past  by  the  Jed  and  the  Roule, 
The  monk  took  his  crozier,  his  cord,  and  his  cowl, 
And  kneel'd  to  the  Virgin  with  book  and  with  bead, 
And  said  Ave-Maria,  and  mutter'd  his  creed, 
And  loudly  invoked,  as  he  clasped  the  rood, 
Sdnt  Withold,  Saint  Waldave,  Saint  Clare,  and  Saint  Jude! 
He  dreaded  the  Devil,  to  give  him  his  due. 
But  held  him  as  nothing  to  Wat  o*  the  Cleugh.' 
This,  we  think,  is  a  fair  hit  upon  Mr.  Scott's  occasional 
attempts  at  solemnity; — and   the  following  stanzas,  too,  are 
not  a  bad  parody  on  his  peculfar  way  of  apostrophizing.  Wat 
has  occasion  to  get  mad;  and,   '  throwing  up  his  visor  and 
his  helm  to  boot,'  he  draws  out  *  his  mighty  two-hand  sword.' 
'  What  Irame  might  brook  that  weapon's  fall! 
For  though  the  chief  like  oak  was  tall, 
It  reach'd  so  high,  it  swung  so  low, 
It  gall'd  his  shoulder  and  his  toe; 
And  when  that  giant  sword  he  drew 
His  arm  was  bent  around  his  brow; 
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When  forth  it  came,  the  sooth  to  say, 
It  came  with  such  resistless  sway, 
Wo  to  the  wight  stood  in  its  way! 
And  flicker'd  in  the  light  of  heaven 
Like  streamer  of  the  burning  levin.' 

'  Wat  drew  that  sword,  I  said  before, 
He  gave  it  one  brandish  and  no  more; 
It  was  enough — quick  might  you  see 
Each  monk,  each  friar,  on  his  knee. 
Kissing  the  cross,  and  calling  loud, 
O  raercy!  mercy!  spare  our  blood, 
For  sake  of  him  that  died  on  rood!' 
These  are  the  best  parts  of  Wat  o'  the  Cleugh;  which  oc- 
cupies more  than  one  fourth  of  the  volume,  and  is,  in  gene- 
ral, but  a  tame  and  frigid  poem. 

We  have  been  the  most  pleased  with  the  parodies  on  Mr. 
Wadsworth's  poetry.  Indeed,  that  gentleman's  own  song  is 
little  better  than  a  parody  on  Miltonian  verse;  and  it  requires 
only  a  slight  caricaturing,  therefore,  to  turn  it  into  down- 
right burlesque.  A  man  who  sees  occasion  for  moralizing 
on  every  little  circumstance  about  him,  and  then  adopts,  for 
the  communication  of  his  rhapsodies,  that  kind  of  poetry, 
which  has  only  sounded  in  our  ears  along  with  the  sublimest 
thoughts — cannot  help  making  himself  ridiculous.  The  pa- 
rodist before  us  has  taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance 
very  skilfully;  and  has  contrived  to  wrap  up  little  things  in 
great  phraseology  much  better,  we  imagine,  than  the  author 
could  himself.  The  first  poem  is  called  the  Stranger.  A 
traveller  comes  along,  on  a  tall  steed,  and  alights  by  the  side 
of  Mr.  Wadsworth's  lake.     And 

'  A  boy  came  from  the  mountains,  tripping  light 
With  basket  on  his  arm — and  it  appear'd 
That  there  was  butter  there,  for  the  white  cloth 
That  over  it  was  spread,  not  unobserved, 
In  tiny  ridges  gently  rose  and  fell 
Like  graves  of  children  covered  o'er  with  snow; 
And  by  one  clumsy  fold  the  traveller  spied 
One  roll  of  yellow  treasure,  all  as  pure 
As  primrose  bud  reflected  in  the  lake. 
'  Boy,'  said  the  stranger,  '  wilt  thou  hold  my  steed 
Till  I  walk  round  the  corner  of  that  mere? 
Wtien  I  return  I  will  repay  thee  well.' 
The  boy  consented — touched  his  slouching  hat 
Of  broad  unequal  brim  with  ready  hand. 
And  set  his  basket  down  upon  the  sward. 
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Whereupon  the  stranger  went  his  way;  and  *  the  little  boy' 
was  obliged  to  stand  by  the  side  of  his  horse  all  the  day  long. 
He 

'  Cast  many  many  a  wistful  look — his  mind  was  mazed 

Like  as  a  brook  that  travels  through  the  glade, 

By  complicated  tanglement  involved, 

Not  knowing  where  to  run.' — 


At  length  he  heard 


A  voice  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  hill, 
Or  from  the  heart  of  that  small  peaceful  lake, 
He  knew  not  which — it  broke  along  the  air 
That  wandered  o'er  that  slumbering  solitude 
With  such  a  solemn  and  impressive  tone, 
That  not  though  heaven  in  distant  thunder  had 
Spoke  words  of  human  breath,  could  these  so  much 
The  heart  of  man  have  shook,  and  all  his  powers 
So  utterly  astounded. — On  it  came 
With  gathering  boom — loud  and  more  loud  it  came 
And  passing,  died  upon  the  trembling  windq 
Or  crept  into  the  silence  of  the  hill, 
Like  startled  spirit,  and  was  heard  no  more! 
It  was  a  beetle — somewhere  it  had  been 
At  elvish  carol  on  that  mountain's  breast, 
Or  haply  dancing  with  the  daffodils. 
Upon  the  margin  of  that  lovely  lake 
Ycleped  a  tarn  or  water — or  mayhap 
From  dwelling  'mid  the  maze  of  glow-worm  lamps 
That  with  faint  radiance  gild  the  earthly  woods, 
When  dews  fall  soft  and  nature  lies  reposed, 
Proud  of  the  rayless  halo  round  them  shed, 
Which  only  lights  that  one  particular  leaf 
On  which  the  parent  hangs,  like  a  small  gem 
Upbn  the  lap  of  night.     The  boy  held  in 
His  breath  for  full  five  seconds— r-then  again 
Pour'd  forth  the  bray  of  agony' — 
The  horse  became  impatient;  and  going  rouncj 
'  And  round,  and  round;  and  pulling  in  his  head 
To  his  fore-pastern,  upward  made  it  spring 
So  forcibly,  the  poor  boy's  feeble  arm 
Was  paralyzed — his  hold  he  k)St— and  off 
Like  lightning  flew  the  steed,  that  never  more 
Was  in  these  regions  seen!* 

*  No  more  the  poor  boy  cried — he  lifted  up 
His  basket  from  the  earth  into  the  air. 
That  unviewed  element  that  circumfolds 
The  earth  within  its  bosom,  there  he  felt 
With  his  left  hand  how  it  affected  was 
By  the  long  day  and  burning  sun  of  heaven. 
VOL.  IX,  55 
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It  was  all  firm  and  flat — no  ridges  rose 
Like  graves  of  children — basket,  butter,  cloth, 
Were  all  one  piece  coherent. — To  his  home 
The  boy  returned  right  sad  and  Sore  aghast.' 
Time  passed  on;  but  nobody  knew,  or  cared,  who  the  tra- 
veller was,  or  what  had  become  of  him.     At  length,  how- 
ever, Messrs.  Wadsworth,  Southey,  and  Wilson,  met  upon 
the  border  of  the  Lake;  and,  after  holding  a  very  high  ar- 
gument, on  something  like 

' similitude, 

In  dissimilitude,  man's  sole  delight, 
And  all  the  sexual  course  of  things,* 

*  He  of  the  Palms  with  startled  eye  looked  round, 

And  such  an  eye,  as  any  one  may  guess 

To  whom  that  eye  is  known — for  he  beheld 

What  I  yet  shudder  to  define. — '  Great  God!' 

The  youth  exclaimed,  '  see  what  is  lying  therel' 

He  of  the  laurel,  who  was  next  to  him. 

Nay,  haply  nigher  to  the  shore  than  he. 

Stared  in  amaze,  but  he  can  nothing  see; 

And  in  his  haste,  instead  of  looking  down 

Into  the  water,  he  looked  up  to  Heaven: 

A  most  preposterous  habit,  which  the  bard 

Pi'actises  ever  and  anon — I  looked 

Into  the  peaceful  lake,  and  there  beheld 

The  bones  of  one  who  once  in  mortal  life 

Had  lived  and  moved — a  human  skeletonl* 
This   circumstance,   of  course,   gives  occasion  to  several 
pages  of  moralization:  and  then  the  poem  ends  with  the  ap- 
parition of  a  tad-pole;  which  is  described  with  all  due  pomp, 

' and  there  had  come 

Most  timeously,  by  Providence  sent  forth, 

To  close  this  solemn  and  momentous  tale.' 
Next  comes  the  Flying  Taylor.  In  the  burial-ground  of 
Grassmere  church,  '  underneath  a  stunted  yew,'  '  some  three 
yards  distant  from  the  gravel  walk,'  '  on  the  left  hand  side,' 
we  are  told  we  shall  find  a  grave  with  *  unelaborate  head- 
stone.' 

'  There  pause— and  with  no  common  feelings  read 

This  short  inscription — '  Here  lies  buried 

The  Flying  Tailor,  aged  twenty-nine!' ' 
In  his  infantine  days,  this  great  personage  was  considered 
as  rather  sickly  and  feeble. 

'  But  mark  the  wondrous  change — ere  he  was  put 

By  his  mother  into  breeches.  Nature  strung 

The  muscular  part  of  his  economy 

To  an  unusual  strength,  and  he  could  leap, 
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All  unimpeded  by  his  petticoats, 
Over  the  stool  on  which  his  mother  sat 
When  carding  wool,  or  cleansing  vegetables, 
Or  meek  performing  other  household  tasks. 
Cunning  he  watched  his  opportunity. 
And  oft,  as  house-affairs,  did  call  her  thence, 
Overleapt  Hugh,  a  perfect  whirligig. 
More  than  six  inches  o'er  th'  astonished  stool. 
In  his  boyish  days  he  was  a  great  hand  at  leap-frog  too;— 
but 

*  No  more  of  this — suffice  it  to  narrate, 
In  his  tenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
Unto  a  Master  Tailor  by  a  strong 
And  regular  indenture  of  seven  years, 
Commencing  from  the  date  the  parchment  bore, 
And  ending  on  a  certain  day,  that  made 
The  term  complete  of  seven  solar  years.' 
He  spurned  his  cross-legged  occupation. 

'  Oft  too,  when  striving  all  he  could  to  finish 
The  stated  daily  task,  the  needle's  point. 
Slanting  insidious  from  th'  eluded  stitch. 
Hath  pinched  his  finger,  by  the  thimble's  mail 
In  vain  defended,  and  the  crimson  blood 
Distained  the  lining  of  some  wedding-suit, 
A  dismal  omen!  that  to  mind  like  his, 
Apt  to  perceive  in  slightest  circumstance 
Mysterious  meaning,  yielded  sore  distress 
Aud  feverish  perturbation,  so  that  oft 
He  scarce  could  eat  his  dinner — nay,  one  night 
He  swore  to  run  from  his  apprenticeship, 
And  go  on  board  a  first-rate  man-of-war. 
From  Plymouth  lately  come  to  Liverpool, 
Where,  in  the  stir  and  tumult  of  a  crew 
Composed  of  many  nations,  'mid  the  roar 
Of  wave  and  tempest,  and  the  deadlier  voice 
Of  battle,  he  might  strive  to  mitigate 
The  fever  that  consumed  his  mighty  heart.' 
But  other  doom  was  his.     A  troop  of  tumblers  came  into 
the  village;  one  of  whom,  in  throwing  a  somerset  over  three 
horses, 

'  Put  out  his  shoulder,  and  was  otherwise 
Considerably  bruised,  especially 
About  the  loins  and  back.' 
This  sad  catastrophe  disabled  him  so  much,  that  the  mas- 
ter bid  up  for  another   to   supply   his   place.     The    Flying 
Tailor 

'  Leapt  into  the  circle,  and  agreed 

To  supply  the  place  of  him  who  had  been  hurt. 
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A  shout  of  admiration  and  surprise 

Then  tore  heaven's  concave,  and  completely  fiU'd 

The  little  field,  where  near  a  hundred  people 

Were  standing  in  a  circle  round  and  fair.' 
Hereupon  we  have  it  explained  very  philosophically  why 

'  1  hat  'mid  a  given  number,  say  threescore 

Of  tailors,  more  men  of  agility 

Will  issue  out,  than  from  an  equal  show 

From  any  other  occupation — say  « 

Smiths,  barbers,  bakers,  butchers,  or  the  like.'  ■ 

The  which  fact   is  explained  by  laying  down  this  funda- 
mental  proposition: — thai, 

'  All  action  not  excessive  must  partake 

The  nature  of  excessive  action — so 

That  in  itil  human  beings  who  keep  moving, 

Unconscious  cultivation  of  repose 

Is  going  on  in  silence.  Be  it  so.' 
James  Rigg,  the  third  personage  on  Mr.  Wadsworth's  can- 
vass, was,  by  trade,  a  blaster  of  stones;  in  which  perilous 
vocation  he  had  put  out  both  of  his  eyes.  When  the  rock 
blew  up,  which  quenched  them,  he  was  very  much  puzzled 
to  know  whence  the  noise  came;  and  straightway  fell  to  rea- 
soning about  the  probabilities  of  its  proceeding  from  any  thing 
but  the  blasting  of  the  rock. 

'  It  next  perhaj)s  occurr'd  to  him  to  ask, 

Himself,  or  some  one  near  him,  if  the  sound 

Was  not  much  louder  than  those  other  sounds, 

Fondly  imagined  by  him, — and  both  he, 

And  that  one  near  him,  instantly  replied 

Unto  himself,  that  most  assuredly 

The  noise  proceeded  from  the  very  stone,' 

Which  they  two  had  so  long  been  occupied 

In  boring,  and  that  probably  some  spark, 

Struck  from  the  gavelock  'gainst  the  treacheroual  flintj 

Had  fallen  amid  the  powder,  and  so  caused 

The  stone  t'  explode^  as  gunpowder  will  do, 

With  most  miraculous  force,  especially 

When  close  ramm'd  down  into  a  narrow  bore. 

And  cover'd  o'er  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand 

To  exclude  the  air,  else  otherwise  the  grain 

Escaping  from  the  bore,  would  waste  itself 

In  the  clear  sky,  and  leave  the  bored  stone 

Lying  unmoved  upon  the  verdant  earth. 

Like  some  huge  creature  stretch'd  in  lazy  sleep 

Amid  the  wilderness, — or  lying  dead  '''■ 

Beneath  the  silence  of  the  summer  sun.*  '** 
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James  Rigg  was  obliged  thenceforth  to  bore  no  more 
rocks;  and  he  used  to  go  about  the  country  on  an  ass — for 
what  specific  purposes,  the  muse  has  not  deigned  to  inform 
us.     It  was — 

'  On  Sunday  morn,  at  half  past  six  o'clock' 
that  he  awoke  our  slumbering  bard,  and  held  a  conversation 
with  him  before  the  door.  I'he  lofty  matters,  that  were  here 
debated,  we  cannot  think  of  detailing  in  unelaborate  prose — 
and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  room  for  the  poetry.  Thus, 
however,  closeth  this  '  momentous  tale.' 

'  While  thus  confabulating  with  James  Riggj 
Even  at  that  moment  when  such  silence  lay 
O'er  all  my  cottage,  as  by  mystic  power 
Belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ear, 
O'erthrew  at  once  all  old  remembrances- 
Even  at  that  moment  over  earth,  and  air, 
The  waving  forest,  and  the  sleeping  lake, 
And  the  far  sea  of  mountains  that  uplifted 
Its  stalely  billows  through  the  clear  blue  sky, 
Came  such  a  sound,  as  if  from  her  dumb  trance 
Awaken'd  Nature,  starling  suddenly. 
Were  jealous  of  insulted  majesty. 
And  sent  through  continent  and  trembling  isle 
Her  everlasting  thunders.     Such  a  crash. 
Tore  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  shook 
The  clouds  that  slumber'd  on  the  breast  of  heaven! 
It  was  the  parlour-bell  that  suddenly 
An  unknown  hand  had  rung.     I  cast  my  eyes 
Up  the  long  length  of  bell-rope,  and  I  saw 
The  visible  motion  of  its  iron  tongue. 
By  heaven  I  saw  it  tinkling.     Fast  at  first, 
O  most  unearthly  fast,  then  somewhat  slower, 
Next  very  slow  indeed,  until  some  four 
Or  half-a-dozen  minutes  at  the  most. 
By  Time's  hand  cut  from  off  the  shorten'd  hour. 
It  stopp'd  quite  of  itself — and  idly  down. 
Like  the  sear  kaf  upon  th'  autumnal  bough 
Dangled!'  *  *  »  * 

»  »  *  »  •  » 

On  the  whole,  if  our  readers  are  any  like  ourselves,  we 
think  they  cannot  help  laughing  at  these  parodies.  We  sus- 
pect they  have  been  manufactured  by  some  critic,  who  is 
particularly  offended  with  Mr.  Wadsworth's  poetry,  and  has 
undertaken  to  point  out  its  ingredients  of  offence  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  Our  readers  all  know  the  characteristics  of  that 
school,  to  which  Mr.  Wadsworth  belongs.  Its  followers  are 
xaen  who  have  powerful  minds  enough,  and  can  use  as  good 
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language  as  any  writers  whatsoever:  but  they  abuse  both 
their  intellectual  and  their  literary  powers,  by  laying  thenx 
out  on  the  most  trifling  objects.  They  use  large  machinery 
in  small  manufactories.  They  handle  pins  with  blacksmith's 
tongs,  and  draw  them  out  under  a  trip-hammer.  They  are 
very  much  addicted,  also,  to  making  nice  distinctions — draw- 
ing close  parallels — giving  exact  dates — and  ascertaining  pre- 
cise localities;  four  operations  which  are  better  calculated, 
than  any  other,  to  break  the  charm  of  poetic  fiction,  and,  by 
depriving  the  imagination  of  her  indefinite  liberty  of  flight, 
to  reduce  lofty  description  down  to  plain  matter-of-fact  de- 
tail. In  short  they  take  away  the  very  soul  and  body  of 
poetry,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  the  frigid  cerement  which 
enveloped  them.  We  have  the  language  of  poets,  without 
any  of  their  fine  frenzy. — Our  parodist  has  skilfully  ta- 
ken advantage  of  this  bad  taste;  and  our  readers  will  observe, 
that  the  most  laughable  passages  are  those  in  which  some 
date,  or  some  locality,  or  some  distinction,  is  given  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  historian  and  the  niceness  of  a  metaphysician. 
The  imitations  of  Messrs.  Hogg,  Southey,  and  Wilson  are 
so  much  poorer  than  those  we  have  just  been  laughing  at, 
that  we  shall  make  no  extracts  from  them.  Indeed,  we  con- 
sider the  parodies  upon  Mr.  Wadsworth's  poetry  as  the  re- 
deeming part  of  this  volume.  The  powers  of  the  writer  (if 
it  is  all  done  by  one  hand)  do  not  appear  to  be  versatile 
enough  to  catch  and  caricature  the  faults  of  the  other  poets; 
and  we  suspect,  he  only  tried  his  pen  upon  them,  in  order 
to  make  up  a  book. 

Art.  IX. — Intelligence  in  Science^  Literature^  and  the  Arts. 
'T'HE  interest  which  has  latel}'  been  excited  respecting  the  Ex-Emperor 
Napoleon,  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Warden's  Letters,  has  induced  the 
publisher  to  accompany  the  present  Number  of  the  Mag-azine  with  a  por- 
trait of  that  celebrated  personage.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  one  which  was  prefixed 
to  the  Letters  abovementioned,  and  of  which  Mr.  Warden  speaks  in  the 
following  language.  '  I  was  induced  to  give  a  Plate  of  A^apoleon,  which 
is  copied  from  the  French  engraving,  because,  I  consider  myself  as  per- 
fectly Master  of  his  Lineaments,  and  I  think  it  the  most  decided  Likeness 
that  has  been  given  of  him.' 

The  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  of  this  city,  author  of '  A  Contrast  between 
Calvinism  and  Hopkinsianism,'  of  '  Two  Journals,'  of '  Ten  Sermons  on 
Faith,'  and  of  the  Notes  to  the  American  Edition  of  Reid's  Works,  in- 
tends soon  to  publish  a  work  to  be  entitled  '  Conversations  on  the  Human 
Soul;  in  -which  the  Elements  of  Anthropsychia  are  farniliarly  explained.* 
It  will  be  the  chief  object  of  the  writer,  we  understand,  to  present  to 
the  public  a  small  volume,  which  shall  summarily  exhibit  iir  a  systematic 
form,  and  in  familiar  language,  those  fundamental  principles  of  the  Philo- 
sophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  that  will  endure  the  test  of  common  sense, 
which  have  been  published  by  Bacon,  Locke,  Edwards,  Reid,  Kamcff, 
Hume  aod  Stewart. 
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The  Correspondent;  consisting  of  Letters,  Moral,  Political,  and  LUerary, 
between  eminent  Writers  in  France  and  England;  and  designed  by  pre- 
senting to  each  J^alion  afaithfxd  Picture  of  the  other,  to  enlighten  both 
to  their  True  Interests,  promote  a  mutual  good  understanding  between 
them,  and  render  Peace  the  Somxe  of  a  common  Prosperity,  No.  I. 
London.  1817.  Longman  and  Co.  8vo.  pp.  15G. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is  more  than  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  title-pag-e.  It  is  to  appear  at  intervals  of  two  mouths;  and  lO  be 
published  simultaneously,  in  London  and  in  Paris,  in  the  respective  lau- 
gxiages  of  the  two  countries.  The  London  Editor  is  Dr.  John  Stoddart, 
who  was  formerly  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  French  Revolution, — but  has 
since  changed  his  politics,  and  is  understood  to  be  the  conductor  of  the 
newspaper,  called  The  Times.  We  are  told  in  the  Introduction,  (which, 
\jy  the  way,  is  a  very  silly  rhapsody  about,  we  suspect  the  writer  did  not 
know  himself,)  that  the  plan  has  long  been  in  contemplation,  and  that  the 
several  writers  have  entered  into  an  agreement  of  contributing  their  quotas. 
There  are  sixteen  Articles  in  the  first  Number — six  English  and  tea 
French;  from  nearly  all  of  which  we  have  derived  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 
They  are  chiedy  of  a  political  nature;  though  there  is  one  pretty  long 
Letter,  (by  Mr.  Southey,  we  suppose  from  the  signature,  R.  S.)  which 
gives  an  entertaining  account  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Metho- 
distical  Sect.  We  think  the  Letter  On  the  Affairs  of  Spain  is  the  best 
English  Article — and  that  respecting  the  Royalists  of  Brittany  the  best 
of  the  French.  Our  readers,  however,  will  shortly  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  for  themselves;  as  we  understand  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
republish  the  work  in  this  country.  They  will  find  a  good  deal  of  illibe- 
rality  among  some  of  tlie  articles;  but  it  is  mixed  up  with  so  many  new- 
facts,  that  its  offensiveness  is  pretty  much  neutralized.  We  are  afraid, 
indeed,  that  strict  impartiality  is  not  to  be  one  of  its  characteristics;  but, 
it  the  several  writers  will  only  give  us  the  facts,  we  care  very  little  for 
the  reflections,  which  they  smuggle  in  along  with  them. 

A  new  application  of  iron  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  has,  for  some 
weeks,  excited  considerable  attention.  Instead  of  paving  the  streets  with 
stone,  it  is  proposed  to  pave  them  with  squares  pieces  of  cast-iron,  suitably 
shaped,  roughted,  and  dove-tailed.  The  experiment  has  already  been 
tried  on  the  south  side  of  Blackfrfars-bridge,  and  has  so  far  succeeded, 
that  we  learn  it  is  intended  to  pave  some  streets  in  the  city  in  this  manner, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  patriotic  Lord  Mayor,  and  to  begin  with  Wood- 
street.  As  we  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  plan  will  answer, 
we  may  congratulate  the  despairing  iron-masters  and  their  workmen  on  a 
new  market  for  iron;  and  all  large  towns,  on  an  immense  saving  of  ex- 
pense in  paving  their  streets  with  stones,  and  on  a  great  diminution  in  the 
dust  and  dirt  which  now  arise  from  their  friction  and  wear.  It  is  com- 
puted that  an  iron  pavement,  well  adjusted,  will  endure  for  twenty  3-ears 
in  a  great  thoroughfare;  whereas,  it  is  too  well  known  that  a  stone  pave- 
ment requires  repairs  and  re-adjusting  two  or  tliree  times  in  the  year,  and 
renewing  every  three  or  four  years.  Tl.*  pieces  laid  down  in  Black- 
friars'-road  resemble  a  batch  of  eiglit  or  nine  rolls,  as  taken  from  the  oven, 
and  they  are  united  like  the  parts  of  a  dissected  map,  without  interstices 
or  even  palpable  joints.  During  many  weeks,  under  every  kind  of  load, 
and  the  roughest  usage,  the  firmness  of  this  mass  has  been  undisturbed, 
and  no  doubt  renifiins  of  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Besides  this 
new  and  extensive  application  of  Iron,  anoiher  has  presented  its,elfin  the 
Colonnades  of  Ilie  Opera-house,  wliich  instead  of  being  composed  of  the 
perishable  materials  of  stone,  wood,  or  plaster  brick,  have  been  cast  in 
iron;  and  recominciid  themselves  to  admiration,  no:  less  by  their  beauty 
and  precision  than  by  the  defiance  they  set  to  the  ravages  of  time. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

la  our  last  Number: — 
Pag-e  291,  line  17,  from  the  bottom,  after  the  word  attended,  insert  to. 
292,         33,  for  Holyohe  read  Holyoke. 

292,  38,  for  Rev.  Thomas  Kirkland,  read  Rev.  John  T.  Kirk- 

land,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

293,  22,  omit  with. 

295,  14,  omit  iZei).  Samuel  Davis.  The  Rev.  JTctitt/ Davis, 
D.  D.  was  elected  president,  bnt  declined  accepting 
the  office. 

295,  27,  for  two  read  three.  The  Hon.  John  Wheelock,  LL.  D. 
was  removed  from  office  in  1816;  and  the  Rev.  Fi-an- 
cis  Brown  was  appointed  in  his  place.  By  some  le- 
gislative transaction  the  College  has  become  a  Uni- 
versity, and  President  Wheelock  was  reinstated  in 
office;  but  has  since  died. 

295,  43,  The  Rev.   Mr.  Anderson  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Aus- 

tin, D.  D.  are  the  only  persons  who  have  presided  in 
the  college  at  Burlington;  and  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Atwater,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.  at 
the  college  of  Middlcbury,  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 

296,  22,  omit  and  the  Rev.  John  Mason  D.  D.     The  Rev. 

John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.  was  lately  Provost,  or  the 
first  instructor  of  that  college,  while  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Harris,  D.  D.  was  the  nominal  President,  or 
sleeping  partner. 

296,  31,  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  (son  of  the  great 

metaphysician,  who  was  nothing  more  than  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  A.  ]VI.)was  the  first  President  of 
Union  College,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Smith,  D.  D.  the 
second,  &c. 

297,  i  8,  for  Fenley  read  Finley. 

299,  42,  The    President    of    Hampden-Sidn^  College,    the 

Rev.  Moses  Hoge,  D.  D.  is  also  Professor  of  the  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  But 
the  College  and  the  Seminary  are  distinct  institu- 
tions. The  Theological  Seminary  has  been  '  aided,' 
not  by  the  '  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,'  which  would  not  encourage  any  rival  to 
that  at  Princeton,  but  by  the  abovementioned  Synod. 

300,  39,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Maxcy  is  president,  we  believe,  of 

South  Carolina  College;  and  we  are  certain,  that  the 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Chapman,  D.  D.  (and  not  Dr.  M.) 
is  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

314,         13,  from  the  bottom,  for  continuations  read  combinations. 

233,  9,  for  (/read  half. 

338,         16,  after  the  wird  three  insert  the  word  hundred. 
In  our  present  Number: — 

370,         18,  from  the  bottom,  for  charges  read  changes. 

372,  4,  from  the  bottom,  for  interpretaile  read  uninterpre- 

table. 
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Art.  I. — A  Course  of  Mathematics.,  adapted  to  the  Metho 
of  Instruction  in  the  American  Colleges.  By  Jeremiah 
Day,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
in  Yale  College.  Parts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  including  Al- 
gebra, Logarithms  and  Trigonometry,  Navigation  and  Sur- 
veying. New- Haven.  8vo.  1814 — ISIT. 
TN  a  work,  like  that  which  we  here  announce,  designed 
-*-  merely  to  conduct  the  student  through  the  elements  of 
mathematical  science,  and  adapted,  in  its  extent,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  public  seminaries,  original  matter  is  not  to 
be  expected.  The  writer  will  have  met  every  reasonable 
demand,  if  he  has  succeeded  in  abridging  and  arranging  the 
materials  furnished  by  original  authors,  in  such  a  manner  as 
is  best  fitted  to  secure  the  interest,  and  accelerate  the  pro 
gress,  of  the  pupil.  As  the  primary  object  of  the  mathema- 
tical course,  in  a  system  of  collegiate  studies,  it  not  so  much 
to  form  professed  mathematicians  as  to  discipline  the  intel- 
lectual faculties, — to  fix  the  attention, — to  sharpen  the  in- 
ventive powers,  and  to  inspire  the  student  with  the  love  of 
truth,  a  compilation  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
scientific  cast,  and  to  deliver  general  principles,  rather  than 
practical  details.  While  the  successive  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence are  unfolded  in  their  natural  order,  and  each  is  estab- 
lished on  its  proper  evidence,  without  anticipating  truths 
which  are  to  be  afterwards  proved,  the  illustrations  and 
proofs  ought  to  be  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  no  desidera- 
turn  shall  be  left,  which  ordinary  talents  and  perseverance 
are  inadequate  to  supply.  A  style  ought  to  be  adopted, 
which,  if  destitute,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  of  rhetorical 
ornament,  shall  nevertheless  interest  those  who  are  sensible 
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to  the  charms  of  neatness  and  precision,  and  which  shall  tend 
to  promote  a  taste  for  the  more  chastened  and  durable  beau- 
ties of  composition.  Those  general  principles  and  rules 
which  are  to  be  committed  to  memory,  ought  to  be  expressed 
with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and  brevity;  while  a  more  dif- 
fuse and  familiar  mavner,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
learner,  is  best  suited  to  the  object  of  particular  illustrations. 
A  system  of  mathematics,  conducted  agreeably  to  these 
principles,  has  always  been  wanting  in  the  public  seminaries 
of  our  country.  In  many  of  them,  independent  treatises,  by 
different  authors,  are  still  used,  for  the  different  departments 
of  mathematical  study.  As  these  separate  treatises,  in  ge- 
neral, are  written  without  reference  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
a  public  seminary,  and  are  equally  designed  for  the  general 
scholar,  and  the  practical  mathematician,  the  use  oi  them 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  inconvenience.  Besides  con- 
taining many  things,  considered  individually,  which  are  aside 
from  the  object  of  a  collegiate  course,  they  do  not,  taken 
collectively,  form  the  system  that  is  wanted.  In  some  cases, 
they  interfere  with  each  other;  in  others,  what  is  taken  for 
granted  by  the  author  of  a  subsequent  branch  has  not  been 
proved  by  the  author  of  the  preceding;  and,  in  no  case,  can 
that  system  of  reference  be  kept  up,  from  one  department  to 
another,  which  can  alone  give  them  the  character  of  a  cohe- 
rent body  of  science. 

Those  institutions  in  this  country,  which  have  adopted  a 
single  system,  have,  we  believe,  generally  given  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  President  Webber.  This  compilation,  al- 
though not  destitute  of  merit,  we  must  think,  with  many 
others  who  have  used  it,  to  be  but  imperfectly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made.  Not  to  mention  that  it 
contains  numerous  errors,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most 
palpable  nature,  its  method  is  too  involved,  its  omissions  are 
too  numerous,  and  clearness  of  style  is  too  little  regarded,  to 
present  the  elements  of  science  to  the  student,  in  the  most 
attractive  form.  The  illustrations  contained  in  the  notes  are 
often  loose,  often  obscure,  and  very  olten  anticipative  of  prin- 
ciples, with  which  the  reader  must  be  supposed  to  be  unac- 
quainted. Nor  is  it  sufficiently  copious  for  the  present  ad- 
vancing state  of  science  m  our  literary  institutions.  Besides 
containing  nothmg  on  the  elements  of  the  Fluxional  Calcu- 
lus, there  are  many  topics  in  the  other  departments,  particu- 
larly in  Algebra  and  1  rigonometry,  which,  although  strictly 
elemeritary,  and  practically  important,  are  passed  over  in 
silence. 
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The  system  of"  Dr.  Hutton,  although  it  contains  a  fund  of 
valuable  matter,  and  deserves  one  ot  the  loremost  places  on 
the  shelves  of  the  professed  mathematician;  yet,  as  an  ele- 
mentary work  for  schools,  is  liable  to  similar  objections  with 
that  of  Webber;  for  which,  indeed,  it  afforded  a  large  share 
of  the  materials.  It  is  likewise  too  much  shaped  to  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  military  school,  for  which  it  was  origin- 
ally designed,  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  public  semma- 
ries  at  large.  The  joint  compilation  of  Wood  and  Vince, 
however  well  it  may  be  calculated  lor  an  English  university, 
is  certainly  ill  fitted  -br  the  use  oj  American  colleges.  The 
several  topics  are  discussed  with  a  degree  of  brevity  which 
renders  them  obscure  to  the  learner;  while  the  variety  of 
matter  introduced  is  much  greater  than  can  be  consistently 
attended  to,  in  our  public  institutions.  In  Wood's  Algebra, 
for  instance,  not  less  than  seventy  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
general  theory  ol  equations, — a  subject  by  no  means  elemen- 
tary, and  little  connected  with  the  subsequent  parts  oi  the 
course. 

Among  the  writings  of  English  mathematicians,  we  have 
read  none  with  greater  interest  than  those  o  Simpson.  His 
arrangement  is  natural,  and  his  style  is  easy  and  pure.  His 
works,  however,  when  taken  together,  by  no  means  form  a 
complete  system.  His  own  investigations,  which  he  often 
introduces,  and  which  enhance  the  value  ot  his  works  to  the 
advanced  student,  unfit  them  lor  the  use  o<  the  learner. 
Little  more  than  half  o'  his  Algebra,  and  not  half  of  his  Flux- 
ions, could  be  read,  with  advantage,  by  a  class  ol  students  at 
college. 

We  congratulate  our  readers,  and  the  public  seminaries  of 
our  country,  therefore,  on  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  Part 
of  a  work  which  is  so  well  adapted,  as  that  of  Pro  essor  Day, 
to  the  satisfaction  ot  their  wants.  Our  readers  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded,  that  the  first  Part,  containing  Algebra,  tlie 
second,  treating  ol  Logarithms  and  Tiigouometry,  and  the 
third,  on  Mensuration,  have  already  appeared,  at  considera- 
bly distant  intervals.  Although  it  is  more  than  two  )  ears 
since  the  publication  of  this  work  commenced,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  appearance  of 
the  present  number,  on  Surveying  and  Navigation,  to  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  whole  work,  in  this  stage  ot  its  progress. 
We  do  this  the  rather,  because  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  parts  ol  it,  will 
enable  us  to  speak  with  more  confidence  of  its  ments,  from 
having  observed  its  success  in  practice. 
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The  work  is  not  a  mere  compilation.  The  subjects  treated 
of  are  necessarily  much  the  same  with  those  which  may  be 
found  in  other  writers;  but  the  arrangement,  the  language, 
and  the  examples,  are  wholly  our  author's.  And  if  clearness 
of  method,  a  judicious  selection  of  materials,  and  perspicuity 
and  neatness  of  expression,  be  regarded  as  furnishing  any 
claims  to  originality,  we  think  Professor  Day  is,  in  no  common 
degree,  entitled  to  the  character  of  an  original  author. — The 
general  principles,  which  are  printed  in  a  distinct  character, 
and  are  designed  to  be  committed,  possess  a  degree  of  bre- 
vity, clearness,  and  precision,  which  we  have  seen  in  no  other 
mathematical  work.  His  illustrations  are  generally  somewhat 
diffuse;  but  uniformly  luminous,  and  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  learner.  He  appears  to  us  to  possess,  in  a  degree  un- 
usual in  men  of  profound  science,  the  power  of  placing  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  a  learner,  of  feeling  his  difficulties, 
and  of  hitting  on  the  most  happy  expedients  for  removing 
them.  When  an  obstacle  is  to  be  removed,  the  most  advan- 
tageous position  is  assumed,  and  the  lever  uniformly  applied 
at  the  right  spot.  As  examples  of  this  fortunate  mode  of 
illustration,  we  might  refer  our  readers,  among  many  others, 
to  the  distinction  given  between  positive  and  negative  quan- 
tities,— to  the  explanation  of  the  reduction  of  a  problem  to 
the  language  of  Algebra, — to  the  remarks  on  the  reduction 
of  affected  quadratics, — to  the  illustration  of  mathematical 
infinity, — or,  in  the  last  Number,  to  the  view  given  of  the 
principles  of  Mercator's  chart.  Here,  if  the  adept  in  science 
finds  nothing  absolutely  new,  he  will  at  least  find  known 
truths  placed  in  a  stronger  light,  and  happier  attitude. 

In  regard  to  his  illustrations,  our  author  has  taken  for  his 
model  the  familiar,  diffuse  manner  of  Euler  and  Lacroix, 
rather  than  the  concise,  abridged  mode  of  the  English  wri- 
ters. The  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  carry  his  ex- 
planations to  a  greater  length  than  most  elementary  writers 
have  done,  may  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  the  Algebra. 
Although  they  appear,  on  the  whole,  sufficient,  this  method 
is  liable  to  an  objection  which  our  author  has  not  noticed. 
He  has,  indeed,  furnished  us  with  a  highway  up  the  difficult 
ascents  of  mathematical  science;  in  travelling  which  the  stu- 
dent of  ordinary  talents  and  diligence  will  find  little  to  im- 
pede his  progress:  But  some  may  question  whether  an  ob- 
stacle occasionally  left  to  be  removed  by  his  own  exertions, — 
a  step  in  the  ascent  required  to  be  dug  by  his  own  labour, — 
will  not  ultimately  contribute  to  accelerate  his  march.  Ad- 
mitting that '  hours  may  be  spent,  in  supplying  an  explanation, 
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or  an  article  of  proof,  which,  if  it  had  been  inserted  in  its 
place,  might  have  been  read  and  understood  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes,' we  can  by  no  means  consider  this  time  as  absolutely 
wasted.  The  student  has  been  concentrating  all  his  powers 
on  a  single  point.  He  has  been  obliged  to  summon  to  his 
aid  all  his  past  acquisitions;  from  which  his  sagacity  is  exer- 
cised, in  selecting  and  applying  the  proper  media  of  proof. 
The  satisfaction  of  finding  one  difficulty  surmounted  by  his 
own  exertions,  will  inspire  him  with  new  vigour,  and  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  overcome  others.  The  illustration  which 
is  read  and  understood  in  a  few  minutes,  may  be  almost  as 
soon  forgotten:  But  those  conclusions  which  are  the  result 
of  hours  of  active  labour,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  At  the  same  time,  the  intermediate 
truths  which  he  was  obliged  to  call  to  his  aid,  will  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  memory  with  the  final  result.  The  utility,  as 
well  as  the  interest,  of  scientific  studies,  depends  much  on  the 
degree  in  which  the  mind  is  rendered  active^  in  pursuing 
them.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  what  is  generally 
termed  a  taste  for  particular  branches  of  study,  is  rather  the 
gradual  result  of  the  pleasure  attending  the  successful  exer- 
cise of  our  faculties  in  those  pursuits,  than  of  any  diversity 
in  the  original  constitution  of  different  minds. 

We  would  not,  with  our  author,  object  to  abridged  com- 
pilations, therefore,  on  the  ground  that  the  supply  of  their 
deficiencies  will  cost  the  student  additional  time  and  labour; 
but  because  few  can,  in  fact,  be  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to 
this  labour.  Could  the  great  body  of  students  at  college  be 
induced  to  supply  for  themselves  the  chasms  in  such  systems 
as  that  of  Webber,  we  conceive  that  their  time  could  not  be 
better  employed;  and  that,  although  their  first  advances 
might  be  slow,  their  final  progress  would  be  more  rapid  than 
by  any  other  method  of  study  whatever.  But,  at  the  age 
when  such  a  course  is  usually  put  into  their  hands,  few  pos 
sess  sufficient  perseverance  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
lie  at  the  threshold;  and,  instead  of  forming  the  habit  of 
inventing  demonstrations  for  themselves,  and  pursuing  un- 
trodden paths  with  pleasure,  they  contract  a  disgust  for  the 
whole  subject.* 

*  What  Hederic  says,  respecting  the  Analytical  Part  of  his  Lexicon, 
may,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  applied  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
'  Altera  ilia,  (Pars),  cui  Analyticas  nomen  feci,  ea  Vocabula  grammatice, 
quomodo  loqui  consuevimus,  resoluta  complexus  sum,  quae  diflScultatibus 
Buis,  sive  a  Dialecto  aliqua,  sive  aliunde  subortis,  solicitare  tironum  pali- 
entiam  possunt. — Ac  temetsi  non  desint,  qui  eamdera  ignaviae  potius  sub- 
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No  one  will  infer,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  we  con- 
sider the  mind  as  entirely  passive^  in  pursuing  such  full  illus- 
trations as  those  of  Mr.  Day,  or  the  complete  demonstrations 
of  pure  Geometry.  Close  attention,  and  considerable  exer- 
tion, are  doubtless  requisite,  in  tracing  the  investigations  even 
of  analytical  and  synthetical  demonstrations,  which  are  so 
full  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  student.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  invention  is  a  more 
important  exercise,  and  is  attended  with  more  rapid  improve- 
ment. We  are  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  full  method  of  illustration  which  Mr.  Day  has  adopted. 
It  will  not  produce  as  many  original,  inventive  mathemati- 
cians as  an  abridged  mode,  which  leaves  more  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  student;  but  it  will  iurnish  many  more  with 
some  share  of  that  intellectual  improvement  which  is  the 
object  of  the  mathematical  part  of  a  collegiate  course.  And 
the  author,  with  propriety,  adopts  a  more  concise  method,  as 
he  advances  in  his  work. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  not  confident  that 
Mr.  Day  has  not  carried  his  principles  of  rendering  mathe- 
matics easy^  somewhat  too  far.  If  the  symmetry  of  the 
fabric  would  be  impaired,  by  any  essential  omissions,  either 
in  the  demonstrations  or  in  the  analytical  parts,  might  not 
some  of  those  incidental  propositions  which  form  no  part  of 
the  body  of  the  work,  be  intentionally  left  with  advantage,  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  learner?  The  miscellaneous  problems 
occasionally  inserted  might  have  been  made  more  numerous 
and  difficult.  If,  in  addition  to  these  alterations,  the  particu- 
lar applications  of  general  principles,  which  have  been  de- 
monstrated, were,  in  more  instances,  left  to  be  made  by  the 
learner, — if,  for  example,  after  demonstrating  the  general 
principles  of  rectangular  trigonometry,  and  exemplifying  them 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  to  render  the  application  fami- 
liar, the  rest  had  been  merely  enumerated  and  the  propor- 
tions required  of  the  student, — although  more  time  might  be 
occupied,  no  loss  would  probably,  on  the  whole,  be  sustained. 

sidium  habeant,  quam  ut  emolumenti  quidquam  juventuti  illam  credant 
adferre,  eo  quod  hoec  a  penitiori  Grammatices  studio  evocet,  ad  quod  po- 
tissimum  solidior  ling-uae  cognitio  redit:  attamen,  qui  rectius  justiusque 
rem  expendunt,  satius  utique  existimant,  velificare  nonnihil  discentium  a 
labore  molestiore  aversioni,  quam  quidem  commitere,  ut  miseri  succum- 
bant  insitiae  suae,  vel  etiam,  quod  soepius  u?u  in  Scholis  evenire  videmus, 
difficultatibus  his  abterriti  linguae  pulcherrimoe  studium  plane  abjiciant.' — 
Prcef.  GrcBc.  Lex. 
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Our  author*s  selection  of  materials  is,  in  general,  judicious. 
Little  will  be  found  in  the  text,  which  is  not  strictly  elemen- 
tary, and  practically  important, — at  least  from  its  relation  to 
subsequent  parts  of  the  course.  At  the  same  time,  at  least 
as  much  matter  is  comprised  under  the  several  heads,  as  can 
be  attended  to  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  mathematical 
studies,  in  our  public  seminaries; — much  more,  we  are  per- 
suaded, than  has  hitherto  been  usually  studied-  In  addition 
to  this,  the  notes,  at  the  end  of  each  Number,  contain  a  mass 
of  valuable  matter,  collateral  with,  and  explanatory  o^  the 
subjects  contained  in  the  text;  and  they  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  those  whose  curiosity  leads  them  beyond  the  limits, 
to  which  the  text  is  confined  by  its  original  design. 

Throughout  the  work,  an  important  principle  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  observed.  This  is,  to  demonstrate  every 
truth  when  it  is  first  asserted,  and  never  to  take  lor  granted 
principles,  the  proof  of  which  depends  on  subsequent  arti- 
cles. This  circumstance,  together  with  the  constant  system 
of  reference,  which  is  kept  up,  to  preceding  articles,  gives  this 
work  the  aspect  of  a  regular  body  of  science,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is 
no  inconsiderable  advantage,  too,  that  the  several  steps  of 
each  process  are  placed  under  each  other,  and  numbered. 
Instead  of  presenting  a  congeries  of  algebraic  characters 
dispersed  over  the  page,  which  is  too  much  the  character  of 
many  analytical  works,  each  successive  step  is  distinctly  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  occupying,  with  a  brief  explanation  on  the 
left,  a  line  by  itself.  By  the  aid  of  the  numbers,  any  pre 
ceding  step  in  the  process,  whatever  be  its  length,  may  be 
readily  referred  to.  The  terseness  and  symmetry  with  which 
the  matter  is  arranged  on  the  page,  we  cannot  too  much  ad- 
mire; but  we  regret  to  see  so  many  contractions  as  are  some- 
times made,  to  bring  several  related  particulars  to  the  same 
form:  and  we  had  rather  see  some  sacrifice  in  regard 
to  the  symmetry  which  these  particulars  exhibit,  than  the  de- 
formity and  obscurity,  which  such  contractions  sometimes  oc- 
casion 

After  this  view  of  the  general  character  of  Professor  Day's 
Mathematics,  our  readers  may  expect  a  more  particular  ex- 
amination of  its  contents  in  succession.  The  first  thing 
which  will  probably  occur  to  them  as  needing  explanation,  is, 
that,  while  it  professes  to  be  a  Course  of  Mathematics,  adapted 
to  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  American  colleges,  it  con- 
tains nothing  on  the  elements  of  Arithmetic.  No  reasons 
are  assigned  by  our  author  for  this  omission;  and  it  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  ground,  that  Arithmetic  will  be  required 
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as  a  condition  of  admittance  into  our  public  seminaries.  An 
accurate  acquaintance  with  this  science  undoubtedly  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  made  a  requisite   tor  such  admission;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  soon  be  practicable,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  afterwards  revising 
it.  In  those  grammar  schools,  where  the  preparatory  classical 
studies  are  made   the  primary  object  of  instruction.  Arith- 
metic will  be  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  will  now  be 
taught  in  that  thorough,  practical  manner,  without  which  the 
student  must  be  utterly  unfit  to  enter  upon  the  higher  branches. 
In  the  present  state  of  education,  it  appears  to  be  indispensa- 
ble, that  every  class  of  students  in  college  should  revise  the 
principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  be  familiarized  to  arithmetical 
operations,   in  concert.     Indeed,  we  can  hardly  conjecture 
what  was  our  author's  motive  in  excluding  Arithmetic  from 
his  system,  unless  it  was  a  supposed  difficulty  of  demonstrat- 
ing its  principles,  without  violating  a  rule  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  himself,  by  anticipating  the  more  general  symbols 
and   reasonings   of  Algebra.     But  why  cannot  Arithmetic 
have  its  peculiar  mode  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  Algebra 
and  Geometry?  The  simple  and  local  values  of  figures  ought 
to  be  made  subjects  of  definition;  the  proper  axioms  ought 
to  be  laid  down;  and  the  truth  of  the  several  operations  with 
numbers  would  be  as  susceptible  of  demonstration,  as  that 
of  the  common  solutions  of  geometrical  problems.     As  par- 
ticular diagrams  are  used  in  Geometry,  to  represent  all  mag- 
nitudes of  the  same  class,  so,  in  most  cases,  particular  num- 
bers  may  be  used  in   Arithmetic,  to   demonstrate  what  is 
equally  true  of  numbers  in  general.     The  common  method 
of  demonstrating  arithmetical   rules,  we   are   sensible,   has 
been,  to  refer  them  to  the  more  general  principles  of  Alge- 
bra: and,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Algebra,  this  is 
doubtless  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  the  truth  of  the  series 
of  simple  operations,  which  constitute  a  rule  in  Arithmetic. 
But  this  method  of  demonstration  cannot  be  extended  to  the 
simple  operations  themselves.     As  is  observed  by  Legrange, 
one  of  the  greatest  analysts  of  modem  times,  '  the  province 
of  Algebra  is  not  actually  to  find  the  values  of  the  required 
quantities,  but  to   trace  the   system  of  operations  by  which 
they  may  be  deduced  from  those  which  are  given.'*     This 
'  system  of  operations'  contained  in  the  final  formula,  if  ex- 
pressed in  common  language,  becomes  an  arithmetical  ride. 
But  the  application  of  this  rule,  to  the  finding  of  a  particular 

*  Theorie  des  Equations. 
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numerical  solution  can  never  be  demonstrated,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Algebra:  And  hence  the  fundamental  operations  of 
Arithmetic,  if  susceptible  of  demonstration  at  all,  must  be 
established  on  principles  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  numbers, 
and  derived  from  the  established  scheme  of  notation.  We 
cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  the  logic  of  Mr.  Day's  whole 
system  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  want  of  such  demon- 
strations as  could  have  found  a  place  only  in  an  introductory 
treatise  of  Arithmetic.  The  correctness  of  the  common  arith- 
metical operations  with  integers,  fractions,  and  surds,  he 
often  takes  for  granted;  but  he  has  neither  demonstrated 
those  operations  himself, — nor  referred  the  student,  for  such  a 
demonstration,  to  any  other  author. 

For  the  two  reasons  implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we 
think,  that  the  utility  of  the  work  would  have  been  enhanced, 
if  it  had  been  introduced  by  a  brief  exhibition  ot  the  doc- 
trines of  number.  Most  of  those  details  which  fit  a  system 
of  Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  the  artificer,  or  the  merchant, 
might  have  been  omitted;  while  the  fundamental  operations, 
both  with  numbers  ot  the  same  and  of  different  denomma- 
tions,  the  theory  of  fractions,  of  ratio  and  proportion,  of 
powers  and  roots,  and  of  progressions  and  combinations, 
should  have  been  presented  to  the  learner,  at  least  in  the  text, 
in  the  form  of  pure  science. 

The  general  Introduction,  which  contains  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  objects  of  mathematical  science,  of  its  great  di- 
visions, and  of  its  practical  applications,  is  sketched  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  even  by  the 
advanced  student.  We  are  not  confident,  however,  that  the 
definition  of  quantity^  which  is  intended  to  include  all  the 
objects  of  mathematical  investigation,  will  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  precise.  '  Any  thing  which  can  be  increased  or 
diminished,  or  which  is  capable  of  being  measured,*  says  our 
author,  '  is  called  quantity.'  The  former  part  of  this  defini- 
tion appears  to  include  too  much;  and  the  latter  too  little. 
Many  things  are  capable,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  modifi- 
cations, of  increase  and  diminution;  such,  for  example,  as 
pleasure  and  pain;  which  yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  ranking 
among  the  objects  of  mathematical  inquiry.  Although  it  is 
remarked,  with  truth,  in  illustrating  the  foregoing  definition, 
that  '  one  colour  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
greater  or  less  than  another;'  yet  it  is  because  different  co- 
lours are  heterogeneous.  The  sa^ne  colour,  however,  admits 
of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  is,  therefore,  suscepti- 
ble of  increase  and  diminution.     It  is  not  easy,  we  confess, 
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to  draw  the  precise  line  where  the  objects  of  mathemati  cal 
investigation  cease.  One  body  may  be  said,  with  propriety, 
to  be  more  luminous  than  another;  but  shall  liiminousness  be 
therefore  considered  as  a  quantity?  Heat,  considered,  not 
as  a  substance,  but  as  an  agent,  is  capable  of  different  degrees, 
and  can  even  be  measured  with  considerable  exactness;  but 
it  may  still  be  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
mathematical  quantities. — C>n  the  other  hand,  the  latter  part  of 
the  definition  seems  to  exclude  number  from  the  list  of  quan- 
tities; which,  far  from  being  '  capable  of  being  measured,* 
appears  to  us  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Locke,  itself 
that  which  '  measures  all  measurables.*  What  do  we  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  any  object  as  capable  of  being  measured, 
but  that  it  contains  some  other  of  the  same  kind  a  certain 
number  of  times,  either  exactl)'^,  or  with  a  definite  excess? 
To  apply  this  definition  to  number  itsel;  would  be  absurd. 

We  find  a  difficulty,  we  own,  in  uniting  number  in  a  com- 
mon definition  with  the  other  objects  oi  scientific  investiga- 
tion. It  is  an  abstract  notion  derived  from  those  other  ob- 
jects, and  alike  common  to  them  all.  The  latter  would  be 
most  correctly  defined,  by  considering  them  as  susceptible, 
not  only  of  the  relations  of  greater  and  less,  but  of  multiple 
and  part.*  The  relations  of  greater  and  less  are  predicable 
of  pain,  colour,  beauty,  &c.;  but  we  cannot  conceive  the  pos- 
sib  lity  ot  applying  to  either  a  measure  which  shall  deter- 
mine it  in  one  instance  to  be  double  or  triple  ot  what  it  is  in 
another,  f  To  constitute  our  idea  of  mathenratical  quantity, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  object  itself  should  be 

*  Since  writing'  the  above,  we  have  unexpectedly  found  an  almost  ver- 
bal coincidence  with  these  views,  in  a  paper  of  Dr.  Reid,  which  is  publish- 
ed in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1748.  *  The  object  of  this 
science,'  he  observes,  '  is  commonly  said  to  be  quantity;  in  which 
case,  quantity  ought  to  be  defined,  what  may  he  measured.  Those 
who  have  defined  quantity  to  be  whatever  is  capable  of  more  or  less,  have 
given  too  wide  a  notion  of  it,  which  has  led  some  persons  to  apply  mathe- 
matical reasoning  to  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.'  To  this  quotation 
Mr.  .Stewart  subjoins:  '  The  appropriate  objects  of  this  science  are  there- 
JTore  such  things  alone  as  admit  not  only  of  being  increased  and  diminished^ 
but  of  being  multiplied  and  divided.''  In  exact  accordance  with  the  views 
expressed  above,  he  remarks  of  number,  in  the  same  note,  that  '  it  might 
be  easily  shown  that  it  does  not  fall  under  the  definition  of  quantity,  in 
any  sense  of  that  word.'  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii,  p.  489, 
491.  Edin.  Ed.  418-20.  Phil.  Ed. 

f  We  mean,  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  these  modes  exist  at  any 
assigned  moment;  for,  in  one  respect,  pleasure  and  pain,  at  least,  have  a 
singular  analogy  to  some  species  of  mathematical  quantity.  If  a  certain 
pain  be  supposed  to  continue  uniform,  it  is  as  evident  that  the  aggregate 
suffered  varies  as  the  time  of  its  continuance,  as  that  time  is  the  measure 
of  the  distance  described  by  uniform  motion. 
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directly  conceived  capable  of  exact  multiplication.  We  some- 
times conceive  of  it  through  the  medium  o\  its  attendants 
or  effects;  and  it  is  then  only  necessary  that  the  measure  by 
which  we  represent  it,  should  possess  this  property.  Thus 
heat  is  measured  by  the  expansion  oi  mercury;  accelerating 
force,  by  velocity  and  time  jointlv;  velocity  itsell,  by  space 
and  time;  specific  gravity,  by  weight  and  bulk.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  view  of  the  subject  will  indefinitely  multi- 
ply the  objects  of  mathematical  mvestigation;  since  there  is 
scarcely  an  object  in  nature  which  may  not  have  some  quan- 
tity assumed  'or  its  measure.  Some  of  the  best  ethical  wri- 
ters, such  as  Wollaston,  Hutcheson,  &c.  have  carried  it  so 
far  as  even  to  apply  numerical  reasonings  to  the  affections 
and  operations  of  the  mind.  We  have  already  aknowledged 
the  dfficulty  of  assigning  the  exact  number  oi  quantities,  in 
the  mathematical  sense;  but  it  is  easy  to  limit  them  to  a  mo- 
derate number,  and,  at  least,  to  exclude  the  objects  of  morals 
and  metaphysics.  Whatever  comes  under  the  denomination 
oi  quantity  ought  not  only  to  be  conceived  capable,  in  theory^ 
of  exact  measurement;  but  of  being  actually  measured,  with 
such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  that  the  conclusions  mathemati- 
cally deduced  from  the  assumed  measure  may  be  practically 
correct.  It  may,  indeed,  serve  to  fix  our  idias,  to  consider, 
for  example,  the  force  of  teriiptation,  or  the  intensity  o^pain^ 
as  proportional  to  numbers;  and  the  conclusions  derived 
from  such  suppositions  by  the  common  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, will  be  hvpothetically  correct.  But  the  hypotheses  from 
which  these  conclusions  are  derived,  are  applicable  in  so 
vague  a  manner,  at  best,  to  the  affections  ot  mind,  that  they 
have  little  practical  utility;  and  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
ranking  these  affections  among  mathematical  quantities, — On 
the  other  hand,  those  collective  objects  in  which  the  number 
of  individuals  is  the  only  circumstance  regarded,  (abstract- 
ing from  the  magnitude  and  other  peculiarities  of  each,)  are 
susceptible  of  a  perfect  measurement.  Numerical  computa- 
tions, concerning  such  collectives  as  an  army,  or  a  sum  of 
money,  may  be  mathematically  exact,  even  in  practice.  In 
all  other  cases,  as  the  nature  of  the  quantity  requires  each 
unit  to  be  in  some  respect  equal  to  every  other,— although 
we  conceive  it  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  exact  measure- 
ments,— yet  practice  does  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  perfecdy 
coincide  with  theor}-.  It  is  beyond  human  power,  for  exam- 
ple, to  draw  a  line,  which  shall  be  exactly  ten  miles  in  length; 
or  to  describe  a  triangle,  which  shall  exactly  coincide  with 
the  triangles  of  Geometry.   But  lines  may  be  measured  in  a 
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manner  so  nearly  exact,  and  figures  may  be  found  among; 
material  objects,  or  may  be  described,  approaching  so  near 
to  those  of  Geometry,  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  numeri- 
cal computations  derived  from  the  supposition  that  the  mea- 
surement is  perfect,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  application  of  the 
properties  previously  established  concerning  the  figures  of 
pure  Geometry,  is  attended  with  no  sensible  error.  So  the 
expansion  of  mercury  is  not  exactly  proportioned  to  the  in- 
crease of  heat;  and  is,  indeed,  much  farther  from  being  an 
accurate  measure,  than  those  which  have  been  just  mention- 
ed; yet  it  is  so  nearly  the  case,  that  the  conclusions  derived 
from  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  perfect  standard,  are  by 
no  means  destitute  of  practical  utility.  But  should  the  mea- 
sure assumed  for  any  object,  be  applicable  to  it  in  so  loose  a 
manner,  that  a  system  of  mathematical  conclusions  derived 
from  it  would  have  little  practical  use,  such  an  object  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  mathematical  quantities. 
Such,  for  example,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  are  mag- 
netism, friction,  and  the  resistance  of  fluids.  But  it  is  na- 
tural to  conclude,  that  the  number  of  quantities  will  increase 
with  the  advancing  state  of  human  knowledge.  There  is 
nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition,  that  accurate  measures 
may  be  hereafter  found  for  those  qualities  and  operations  of 
things  around  us,  which  are  now  regarded  as  incapable  of 
measurement.  It  was  not  till  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  gravitation  could  be  regarded  as  a 
mathematical  quantity. 

We  question  the  correctness  of  that  part  of  our  author*s 
classification,  which  assigns  to  Fluxions  a  place  among  the 
higher  branches  of  Algebra.  Fluxionary  processes,  it  is  true, 
require  the  aid  of  Algebra;  as  those  of  Algebra  often  re- 
quire the  aid  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  The  first  prin- 
ciples of  Fluxions  appear,  nevertheless,  to  be  as  distinct  from 
those  of  Algebra,  as  the  first  principles  of  Algebra  are  from 
those  of  Arithmetic.  The  latter,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  differ  at  all,  except  in  regard  to  their  universality.  Fluxions 
might,  we  think,  be  with  equal  propriety  ranked  under  the 
head  of  Geometry;  and  this  classification  would  doubtless 
be  preferred,  by  that  large  class  of  scientific  writers  who 
have  treated  of  Algebra  under  the  title  of  universal  Arith- 
Tnetic^  and  of  Fluxions,  under  that  of  the  Geometry  of  infi- 
nites. Although  the  algebraic  notation  may  be  conveniently 
employed  in  the  fluxional  calculus, — as  it  is  by  the  best  mo- 
dern writers  in  some  parts  of  pure  Geometry;  yet  the  princi- 
ples of  this  calculus  may  be  exhibited  in  a  manner  much 
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more  analogous  to  Geometry' than  to  Algebra.  This  method 
Maclaurin  has  actually  adopted;  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
mode  ox  investigation  most  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  The  first  principles  of  Fluxions  belong  primarily  to 
geometrical  magnitude,  which  is  considered  as  produced  by 
motion;  and  only  secondarily  to  abstract  number,  which  may 
be  considered  as  varying  proportionally  to  variable  magni- 
tudes. Then  at  least  are  the  views  taken  of  the  subject  by 
the  English  writers,  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  great 
inventor;  and  if  some  later  writers  on  the  Continent*  have 
found  means  of  arriving  at  the  same  results,  without  reier- 
ence  to  motion,  or  even  to  infinitesimals,  it  can  have  no  effect 
on  the  place  which  Fluxions,  properly  so  termed,  ought  to 
hold,  among  the  subjects  of  mathematical  inquiry. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  qiioting  our 
author's  repiv  to  an  objection  against  the  utility  of  scientific 
studies,  which  may  have  had  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  readers.  Alter  envmierating  the  various  practical  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  arts  of  common  life,  he  observes: 

'  It  is  true  that  in  many  of  the  branches  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  ordinary  l)usiness  is  frequently  transacted,  and  the  me- 
chanical operations  performed,  by  persons  who  have  not  been  re- 
gularly instructed  in  a  course  of  mathematics.  Machines  arc 
framed,  lands  are  surveyed,  and  ships  are  steered,  by  men  who 
have  never  thoroughly  investigated  the  principles,  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  their  respective  arts.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  methods  of  proceeding,  in  their  several  occupations,  have 
been  pointed  out  to  them,  by  the  genius  and  labour  of  others. 
The  mechanic  often  works  by  rules,  which  men  of  science  have 
provided  for  his  use,  and  of  which  he  knows  nothing  more  than 
the  practical  application.  The  mariner  calculates  his  longitude 
by  tables,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  mathematicians  and  astrono- 
mers of  no  ordinary  attainments.  In  this  manner,  even  the  ab- 
struse parts  of  the  mathematics  are  made  to  contribute  their  aid, 
to  the  common  arts  of  life.'  p.  7. 

On  the  definition  of  Algebra,  at  the  head  of  the  first  Sec- 
tion, which  makes  it  '  a  general  method  of  investigating  the 
relations  of  quantities,  principally  by  letters,'  we  have  nothing 
to  remark,  after  the  apology  which  the  author  makes  for  its 
necessary  imperfection,  except  that  it  seems  to  make  the  use 
of  letters  essential  to  Algebra.  It  is  only  in  the  character  of 
symbols  that  letters  are  of  any  consequence  in  Algebra:  any 
other  symbols  whatever,  if  generally  agreed  on,  would  equally 
answer  the  purpose.  In  this  particular,  there  seems  to  be  no 
occasion  for  any  deviation  from  the  language  of  the  definition 
usually  given. 

*  Land^,  Legrange,  &c. 
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The  critical  student,  who  peruses  this  Section,  will  not 
find  it  stated,  with  sufficient  explicitness,  xvhat  it  isy  ior 
which  the  symbols  of  Algebra  immediately  stand.  Some- 
times they  appear  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  representatives  of 
quantities,  and,  at  other  times,  as  those  of  numbers.  The 
determination  of  this  point  will  be  found  to  be  oi  considera- 
ble importance,  in  examining  the  general  relations  of  the 
different  departments  of  mathematics.  To  us  it  appears  ma- 
nifest, that  the  symbols  of  Algebra  are  exclusively  the  repre- 
sentatives of  numbers.  Most  of  those  algebraic  characters 
which  denote  operations  to  be  performed,  denote  those  ope- 
rations which  are  exclusively  appropriate  to  numb(.r.  Even 
when,  in  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  letters  are 
put  for  lines  and  spaces,  they  are  never  to  be  regarded  as  im- 
mediate representatives  of  those  magnitudes;  but  of  numbers 
proportional  to  them.  The  operations  of  involution,  evolu- 
tion, &c. — operations  which  belong  exclusively  to  number — 
are  resorted  to  in  the  reduction  of  equations,  in  this,  no  less 
than  in  the  other  departments  of  Algebra.  This  principle, 
if  established,  settles  the  limits  within  which  the  algebraic 
notation  may  be  employed  in  demonstrating  geometrical  pro- 
blems; and  shows,  that  the  characters  denoting  operations 
on  quantities,  when  adopted  in  geometrical  demonstrations, 
acquire  a  meaning  in  some  respects  different  from  that  which 
they  possess  in  pure  Algebra.  The  meaning  of  the  sign  of 
multiplication,  for  example,  as  used  in  the  late  editions  of 
Euclid's  second  Book,  is  totally  different  from  the  algebraic 
signification  of  the  same  character. — To  speak  of  algebraic 
characters,  as  denoting  quantities,  is  common  among  mathe- 
matical writers;  and,  if  properly  understood,  can  lead  to  no 
mistake.  But  it  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  an  abbre- 
viated way  of  saying,  that  they  denote  quantities  through  the 
medium  of  numbers. 

Besides  a  general  view  of  the  algebraic  notation,  this  Sec- 
tion contains  a  luminous  exhibition  of  the  uses  of  the  nega- 
tive sign.  We  cannot  conceive  the  familiar  illustrations 
given  by  our  author  of  a  subject  so  difficult  to  the  beginner, 
to  merit  the  censure  of  Simpson,  that  they  '  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  science.'  It  will  be  conceded  by  all,  that,  when 
,  a  negative  solution  is  obtained  for  a  problem,  if  it  has  any 
meaning,  it  can  be  only  in  the  application  of  it  to  objects 
having  a  real  ex  stence.  Why,  then,  may  not  those  existing 
objects  be  pointed  out  to  the  student,  from  which  the  sym- 
bols in  question  derive  all  their  significancy?  To  expect  him 
to  form  a  correct  notion  of  an  abstract  symbol,  and  yet  to 
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keep  from  his  view  those  particular  cases  by  which  it  is  ex- 
emplified, will  appear  preposterous  to  those  who  admit,  that 
the  natural  progress  of  the  human  mind  is  from  particulars 
to  generals.* 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  subject,, 
which  needs  explanation;  but  which  we  have  looked  for  in 
vain,  either  from  Mr.  Day,  or  from  any  other  work  which 
has  fallen  into  our  hands.  Writers  generally  content  them- 
selves with  stating,  that  the  sign  plus  is  prefixed  to  positive 
quantities,  or  those  which  are  to  be  added, — and  the  sign 
minus  to  negatives,  or  those  which  are  to  be  subtracted.  But 
the  student  who  advances  at  all  bejond  the  bounds  of  the 
simplest  elements,  will  find  nothing  more  common  than  ex- 
pressions containing  a  series  of  quantities  connected  by  the 
positive  sign,  and  made  equal  to  0.  This,  indeed,  is  the  lorm 
into  which  equations  oi  all  orders  are  usually  thrown,  in 
treating  oi  the  general  theory  of  their  reduction.  To  one 
who  has  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  signs  from 
the  common  books  of  elements,  we  venture  to  saj',  that  such 
an  expression  as  this  will  be  utterly  unintelligible.  It  he  is 
told,  that  though  all  the  quantities  are  to  be  added,  yet  some 
of  them  are  ne^ative^  the  addition  of  which  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  arithmetical  subtraction,  he  will  probably  think  it  a 
sufficient  repiv,  that  no  character  denotes  their  being  nega- 
tive, and  i.hat  the  sign  minus  ought  never  to  be  omitted.  The 
explanation  which  appears  necessary  is  briefly  the  following. 
The  sign  plus  is,  in  such  cases,  used  for  the  ambiguous  sign. 
In  the  solution  of  the  equations,  x^  -^  bx  —  c  =  o^  and  x^  —  bx 
-f-c=0,  there  can  plainly  be  no  other  difference  in  the  values 
of  X  than  this;  that  the  terms  which  contain  any  odd  power 
of  ^,  or  c,  alone,  as  a  factor,  will  have  a  contrary  sign  in  the 
first  from  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  second.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  a  single  formula  may  express  both  solutions, 
by  prefixing  to  such  terms  the  ambiguous  sign.  But  if  the 
sign  plus  be  written  throughout  before  such  terms  as  have 
the  ambiguous  sign,  and  the  sign  ininus  before  such  as  have 

*  We  cannot  avoid  remarking  here,  the  very  different  aspect  which 
science  presents,  as  treated  by  the  best  English  writers,  aad  by  those  on 
the  Continent.  The  former,  by  pursuing  a  method  rigidly  synthetical, 
compel  us,  indeed,  to  admit  the  truth  of  their  conclusions;  but  leave  us  to 
wonder  how  triey  came  by  them.  The  latter  often  take  us  as  their  com- 
panions in  groping  their  way  through  the  dusky  regions  of  analysis.  They 
show  us  the  manner  in  which  they  use  their  tools;  and  are  not  ashamed 
even  to  acquaint  us  with  their  blunders  and  unsuccessful  experiments. 
The  former  method  is  best  calculated  to  inspire  the  learner  with  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  talents  of  the  author;  the  latter,  to  give  him  con- 
fidence in  his  own  talents. 
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the  ambiguous  sign  inverted,  it  will  be  as  easy  (and  indeed 
more  convenient,  in  practice,  as  might  be  easily  shown)  'to 
change  the  signs  of  all  those  terms  which  contain  an  odd 
power  of  a  co«efficient,  which,  in  a  particular  case,  is  nega-f 
tive,  as  to  select  from  the  two  which  compose  the  ambiguous 
sign,  the  one  required  by  the  supposed  negative  co-efficient. 
On  this  account,  the  minus  of  the  ambiguous  sign,  particu- 
larly in  the  higher  departments  of  analysis,  is  trequently 
omitted  in  the  general  investigation;  and  left  to  be  substi- 
tuted, whenever  the  peculiarities  of  an  individual  case,  in- 
cluded in  the  general  formula,  may  require  it. 

Passing  over  the  four  succeeding  Sections,  which  contain, 
in  nearly  the  usual  form,  the  four  simple  rules  for  integral 
and  fractional  expressions,  we  come  to  the  subject  oi  simple 
equations.  It  is  brought  forward  into  an  earlier  part  of  the 
system,  than  hi-is  been  done  by  most  English  writers;  and,  we 
think,  with  the  utmost  propriety;  as  it  affords  the  student  a 
respite  from  that  long  and  tedious  series  of  operations,  with 
abstract  symbols,  which  exclusively  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  most  elementary  works;  and  furnishes  him  with  examples 
of  the  real  meaning  and  use  of  these  symbols,  at  that  period 
of  his  progress  when  he  most  needs  them. — An  equation  is 
defined  by  our  author  to  be  'a  proposition  expressmg  in 
algebraic  characters,  the  equality  between  one  quantity,  or 
set  of  quantities,  and  another.'  Mr.  Stewart  objects  to  this 
kind  of  definition;  and  proposes  the  following:  '  A  proposi- 
tion asserting  the  equivalence  of  two  expressions  oi  the  same 
quantity.'  It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  at  large  into  the 
merits  of  these  definitions;  and  we  will  only  just  remark, 
that  the  observations  already  made  on  the  true  import  of 
algebraic  symbols  lead  us  to  give  the  preference,  in  point  of 
precision,  to  the  latter.  The  former,  however,  (omitting  the 
phrase  'in  algebraic  characters')  is  the  true  d'  finition  of  all 
mathematical  equations  except  those  of  Arithmetic  and  of 
Algebra.  The  reason  of  this  distinction,  is,  that  two  equal 
numbers  are  necessarily  identical;  or,  in  other  words,  are 
only  different  expressions  for  the  same  number;  while  two 
magnitudes  may  be  equal,  and  yet  in  regard  to  place,  and 
various  other  accidents,  be  far  from  being  the  same  mag- 
nitude. 

In  the  ninth  Section,  while  treating  of  evolution  and  surds, 
our  author  just  adverts  to  the  subject  of  impossible  quanti- 
ties. Perhaps  more  could  not  have  been  said  on  this  inte- 
resting topic,  in  a  work  which  professes  to  be  strictly  elemen- 
tary.    We  are  anxious,  however,  to  see  it  logically  and  sys- 
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tematically  examined.  The  principles  generally  assumed,  in 
the  management  of  impossible  quantities,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  a  system;  and,  if  possible,  established  on  demonstrative 
evidence.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
which  such  investigations  carry  with  them,  ought,  both  in 
kind  and  in  degree,  to  be  precisely  estimated.  Till  so  much 
is  effected,  the  use  of  imaginary  expressions  should  be  dis- 
carded from  all  science,  which  lays  claim  to  demonstrative 
certainty.  But  we  may  apply  to  the  most  distinguished  ana- 
lysts, in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  remark  somewhere  made 
by  Maclaurin,  in  reference  to  the  analysis  of  infinites, — that 
mathematicians  have  been  more  anxious  to  push  their  disco- 
veries, than  to  examine  minutely  the  grounds  on  which  they 
were  proceeding.  Several  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made 
to  divest  the  logic  of  impossible  quantities  of  the  obscurity 
in  which  it  is  involved;  particularly  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  London,  by  Proiessor  Playfair,  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  and  M.  Buee.  The  attempts  of  the  latter,  if  we 
may  confide  in  the  statement  given  of  them  by  Professor 
Playfair,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  are  nearly  abortive;  and 
we  can  scarcely  regard  the  views  of  the  Professor  himself  as 
entitled  to  any  better  character.  His  paper,  which  is  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Day,  for  farther  information  on  this  subject,  con- 
tains many  ingenious  observations  on  the  analogy  of  circular 
arcs  to  hyperbolic  areas;  but,  considered  as  a  statement  of 
the  evidence  attending  investigations  with  impossible  quanti- 
ties, it  appears  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  is,  in  the  first 
place,  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  imaginary  expressions  are 
never  used,  except  in  investigations  which  concern  circular 
arcs.  The  writings  of  Euler  show  that  they  have  important 
applications  to  the  indeterminate  analysis.  But  to  refer  all 
the  evidence  attending  the  investigating  of  the  properties  of 
the  circle,  by  means  of  imaginary  symbols,  to  the  analogy 
between  these  symbols  and  certain  others  free  from  imagi- 
nary expressions,  which  belong  to  the  hyperbola, — appears 
to  us  to  be  annihilating  it. 

We  will  close  these  remarks  with  presenting,  to  our  youn- 
ger readers,  a  demonstration  of  a  certain  principle  in  refer- 
ence to  imaginary  quantities,  which  they  will  often  find  taken 
for  granted,*  but  which,  so  far  as,  we  know,  has  never  yet  been 
demonstrated.  This  is,  that  when  real  and  impossible  quan- 
tities occur  in  the  same  equation,  those  quantities  which  are 
real,  and  those  which  are  impossible,  on  opposite  sides    of 

*  Euler'sAlg.  vol.  ii.  chap.  12.  Vin<  e's  Flux.  p.  200,  &c. 
VOL.    IX.  s58 
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the  equation,  are  respectively  equal.  All  expressions  in- 
volving imaginary  terms,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  D'A- 
lembert,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  form:  A-\-  B  ^ — 1. 
We  have  then  only  to  show,  that,  in  the  equation  A  -\-  B  ^ — I 
=  a  -j-  ^  v' — 1,  -4  =  a,  and  consequently  B  s/ — 1  =  b  ^ — 1, 
or  B  =  b.  Let  the  quantities  a  and  B  s/ — 1  be  transposed; 
and,  by  writing  b  —  B  =  d^  we  shall  have  A  —  a  =  d  v/ — 1. 
The  second  member  ot  this  equation  is  an  impossible  quan- 
tity; and,  as  the  first  is  real,  the  equation  is  absurd  in  every 
case,  except  that  in  which  A  —  a  =  0,  or  A  =  a;  and  conse- 
quently B  i/— T  =  b  y/ — 1,  or  B  =  b.  This  is  the  principle, 
by  means  of  which  we  obtain  a  very  large  part  of  the  con- 
clusions, derived  from  the  introduction  of  imaginary  ex- 
pressions. 

In  delivering  the  doctrines  of  proportion,  in  Section  twelfth, 
we  have  the  same  definition  of  ratio,  as  is  given  by  Professor 
Adrain  and  others;  who  make  it  to  consist  in  the  quotient  of 
the  antecedent,  divided  by  the  consequent.  This  definition 
is  pt  riectlv  adapted  to  the  nature  of  Algebra,  and  leads  to  a 
much  more  concise  and  extended  deduction  of  the  proper- 
ties of  ratio  and  proportion,  than  that  of  Euclid.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  infer  irom  this,  however,  that  the  method 
of  Euclid  ought  to  be  laid  aside.  The  definition  given  above, 
as  it  necessarily  involves  fractions  and  surds,  is  applicable  to 
magnitude  only  as  denoted  by  number.  The  method  of  Eu- 
clid, on  the  contrary,  avoids  entirely  the  consideration  of 
quotients;  and  considers  magnitude  as  it  exists  independently 
o'  number;  the  only  view  of  the  subject,  which,  in  our  opi- 
nion, can  consistently  find  a  place  in  the  elements  ot  pure 
Geometry.  The  doctrine  of  ratio,  as  laid  down  and  pursued 
by  our  author,  supposes  the  practicability  of  multiplying  one 
magnitude  by  another; — a  supposition,  which,  when  magni- 
tude is  considered  independently  of  number,  as  in  Geometry, 
is  nothing  less  than  a  solecism.  We  have  been  led  into 
these  remarks,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition,  too  com- 
mon among  late  writers,  to  decry  the  ancient  mode  of  treat- 
ing proportion,  and  to  tarnish  the  character  of  pure  Geome- 
try, by  blending  it  with  the  doctrines  of  number. 

The  succeeding  Section,  on  Variation,  will  be  found  to 
supply  an  important  chasm,  which  the  student,  who  has  used 
the  common  elementary  books,  must  have  found,  in  the  tran- 
sition from  pure  to  mixed  mathematics.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  general  proportion  are  necessarily  so  often  taken  for 
granted,  in  Mechanical  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
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branches  of  pure  mathematics,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  a  place  has  not  been  more  generally  assigned  to  them, 
in  the  treatises  of  elementary  writers. 

The  Section  on  Mathematical  Infinity  deserves  the  atten- 
tive perusal  of  all,  who  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  conclusive- 
ness of  those  investigations  which  involve  infinites  and  infini- 
tesimals. Such  persons,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  find 
several  distinctions  laid  down,  and  several  principles  of  ope- 
ration with  infinites  explained,  which,  if  earlier  attended  to, 
would  have  saved  them  much  perplexity.  It  has  been  a 
favourite  object  with  many  who  are  no  friends  to  mathema- 
tical science,  to  bring  into  discredit  its  pretensions  to  supe- 
rior clearness  of  evidence,  by  appealing  to  the  supposed  ab- 
surdities deducible  from  the  doctrine  of  infinites.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  some  writers  have  been  either  so  negligent 
in  the  choice  of  language — so  fond  of  the  marvellous  and 
profound,  or  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  subject,  as 
to  present  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  in  a  very  para- 
doxical, if  not  in  a  very  questionable  point  of  view.  We 
have  certainly  no  more  partiality  than  Mr.  Hume,  for  the 
language  of  those  who  speak  of  orders  of  lines  as  actually 
existing,  each  of  which  is  infinitely  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing. In  our  view,  as  little  is  added  to  the  extent,  as  to  the 
logic  of  mathematical  science,  by  such  representations.  But, 
that  two  magnitudes  may  be  supposed  to  increase  beyond  any 
assignable  limits,  while  one  of  them  is  continually  greater, 
in  any  finite  ratio,  than  the  other,  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
and  familiar  ideas  possible.  Likewise,  that  those  magpiitudes 
which  are  in  some  respects  infinite,  and  in  others  finite,  may 
differ  in  anv  assignable  ratio,  in  those  respects  in  which  each 
is  finite^  involves  no  difficulty.  Thus  two  parallelopipeds 
may  be  conceived  to  be  extended  indefinitely  in  length. 
Now,  if  one  were  disposed  to  maintain,  that,  in  pomt  of 
length,  both,  being  infinite,  must  necessarily  be  equal,  yet  in 
regard  to  their  solidity,  which  universally  varies  as  the 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  two  of  which  are  supposed 
finite,  they  may  differ  in  any  assignable  ratio,  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  be  hindred  from  so  thinking;  and, 
indeed,  to  maintain  that  their  length  was  the  same,  would  be 
virtually  conceding  that  their  solidity  was  as  their  breadth 
and  thickness.  Here  then,  at  least,  we  have  two  magnitudes, 
each  greater  than  any  assignable  one  of  the  same  kind,  which 
an  objector  must,  according  to  his  own  principles,  admit  to 
be  capable  of  differing  in  any  finite  ratio.  Had  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  objects  may  be  supposed  to  become 
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infinite,  and  the  fact  that  they  may  be  infinite  in  some  re- 
spects, and  finite  in  others,  been  kept  clearly  in  view,  many 
useless  disputes  would  have  been  saved  to  the  world,  on  me- 
taphysical, as  well  as  on  mathematical,  subjects. 

The  position  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
Sections  will  probably  be  regarded  as  a  deviation  from  that 
judicious  arrangement,  which  is  generally  so  conspicuous 
throughout  this  work.  Neither  of  them  has  any  connexion 
with  the  sub-ects  of  the  six  preceding  Sections;  although  each 
is  intimately  connected  with  those  which  precede  the  latter. 
We  cannot  feel  entirely  reconciled,  we  confess,  to  seeing  one 
branch  of  algebraic  division  thrown  off  nearly  two  hundred 
pages  from  the  rest.  Division  by  compound  divisions  must 
undoubtedly  be  deferred,  till  the  nature  of  powers  is  ex- 
plained; but  we  see  nothing  to  forbid  inserting  it  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  division  of  powers  in  Section  eighth. 
Having  explained  the  division  of  simple  quantities  affected 
with  exponents,  and,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  work,  that  of 
simple  quantities  not  thus  affected,  this  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
per place  for  combining  them  both,  and  of  applying  the  sim- 
ple rules  just  laid  down,  to  compound  divisions,  as  our 
author  has  actually  done,  to  compound  multipliers. — This 
Section,  wherever  placed,  should  have  contained  the  method 
of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  of  algebraic  quanti- 
ties; and  hence  of  reducing  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms; — 
an  operation  which  is  contained  in  no  part  of  the  work.  We 
presume  that  it  was  an  oversight  in  the  author,  which  he  will 
remedy,  in  a  future  editluu. 

We  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  the 
evolution  of  compound  quantities,  would  have  been  better 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  involution  and  evolution  of  sim- 
ple quantities,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  Sections.  In  treating 
of  the  latter,  all  the  elements  are  introduced,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  which  the  rules  for  the  former  are  framed.  This 
arrangement  would  have  been  attended  with  another  advan- 
tage,— that  of  avoiding  an  anticipation  of  part  of  the  subject 
of  the  seventeenth  Section,  in  explaining  the  reduction  of 
affected  quadratics.  We  can  think  of  no  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  unless  it  be  in  regard  to  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem; the  investigation  of  which  is  somewhat  more  general 
and  difficult  of  apprehension,  than  the  other  subjects  which 
come  into  so  early  a  part  of  the  course.  But  the  lucid  man- 
ner in  which  its  successive  steps  are  unfolded  by  Mr.  Day, 
and  especially  the  circumstance  that  he  has  attempted  no  de- 
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monstration  of  it,  will  remove  this  objection,  at  least  in  regard 
to  those  who  have  mastered  the  subject  ot  surds. 

We  were  going  to  propose  some  alterations  in  the  Section 
on  Infinite  Series;  but,  where  so  much  more  matter  must  be 
excluded,  than  can  possibly  be  admitted,  in  a  work  of  so 
limited  an  extent,  we  are  sensible  that  two  individuals  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  agree  perfectly,  in  the  selection  of 
what  appears  to  possess  the  greatest  practical  importance. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  trouble  our  readers,  nor  the  author, 
with  any  proposed  improvements, — any  farther  than  to  sug- 
gest, that,  as  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients  must 
come  up  to  view  sooner  or  later  in  the  course,  this  seems  to 
be  the  proper  place  for  illustrating  the  general  principle  on 
which  that  method  depends. 

The  twentieth  Section,  which  is  the  last  on  subjects  purely 
algebraical,  briefly  treats  of  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  the  higher  orders  of  equations.  The  author  has  judi- 
ciously omitted  noticing  most  ot  the  topics  connected  with 
this  subject.  No  branch  of  analysis  has  been  pushed  into 
longer  and  more  laborious  details  than  this  of  the  general 
structure  of  equations;  and  none,  in  our  view,  has  less  prac- 
tical importance.  Even  the  rule  of  Cardan  would  probably 
be  laid  aside,  for  the  common  methods  of  approximation,  by 
every  practical  mathematician,  who  had  an  equation  of  the 
third  order  to  solve,  and  whose  only  objects  were  accuracy 
and  expedition.  Those  who  aim  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
analysis  will,  of  course,  read  the  works  of  such  writers  as  La- 
grange, Euler,  Bezout,  and  Waring,  on  the  general  theory  of 
equations;  but  these  topics  are  of  too  speculative  a  nature  to 
find  a  place  in  an  elementary  treatise. 

Next  follows  an  explanation,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  the 
application  of  algebraic  symbols,  to  geometrical  reasoning, 
and  geometrical  problems.  The  subject  of  this  Section  is 
one  of  so  great  practical  importance  that  we  could  not  wish 
it  to  have  been  shorter.  The  substitution  of  the  short  hand 
of  Algebra,  for  the  prolix  method  of  the  ancients,  in  analyzing 
the  objects  of  Geometry,  is  one  of  those  rare  improvements 
of  modem  times,  for  which  the  memory  of  Des  Cartes  will 
long  be  cherished  by  the  friends  of  science.  But  the  logical 
correctness  of  this  application,  it  has  been  reserved  tor  later 
writers  to  evince;  and  we  have  never  seen  it  done  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner  as  by  Professor  Day.  The  illustrations  of 
this  subject  are  followed  by  a  few  of  the  simplest  applica- 
tions of  analysis  to  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems. 
To  these  might  have  been  added,  with  advantage,  a  list  of 
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theorems  and  problems  to  be  demonstrated  and  solved  by 
the  student.  We  know  of  no  exercise,  in  the  whole  circle 
of  mathematical  science,  more  advantageous  than  the  solu- 
tion of  problems,  which  require  the  united  aid  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry.  Besides  giving  scope  to  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion, and  requiring  the  continual  application  and  revisal  of 
principles  already  acquired,  they  lead  the  mind  to  contem- 
plate the  relations  existing  between  the  diffe^rent  branches  of 
science,  as  well  as  to  the  formation  oi  those  enlarged  views, 
which  distinguish  the  profound  mathematician  from  the  mere 
sciolist. — The  concluding  Section,  containing  a  brief  view  of 
the  equations  of  curves  and  of  geometrical  loci,  derives  its 
importance,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  from  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  quadrature  and  rectification  of  curves,  and 
the  cubature  of  solids,  in  the  last  department  of  the  Course. — 
Leaving  the  first  Number  (for  our  limits  oblige  us  to  ex- 
clude many  observations  which  we  had  intended  to  make) 
we  proceed  to  the  second;  which  treats  of  Logarithms  and 
Plane  Trigonometry. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  uses  of  Lo- 
garithms is  so  essential  a  preparative  lor  most  of  the  subse- 
quent branches  of  mathematics,— particularly  for  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Navigation,  and  Astro- 
nomy,— that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  an  ac- 
count of  them,  which  might  otherwise  appear  too  minute  for 
an  elementary  work.  There  are  several  subjects  usually  in- 
cluded in  books  of  Algebra — such  as  Compound  Interest 
(to  which  Annuities  might  have  been  added  with  advantage) 
and  Exponential  Equations, — which  our  author  has  very  pro- 
perly deferred,  till  the  use  of  logarithms  has  been  explained. 
It  would  be  desirable,  as  many  will  probably  pursue  his 
course  to  this  Number,  who  will  stop  short  of  Fluxions,  and 
as  there  are  many  modes  oi  computing  logarithms,  which  are 
independent  of  this  calculus,  that  one  of  the  simplest  had 
been  selected,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  note.  Probably 
more  will  have  a  curiosity  to  learn  the  manner  of  computing 
logarithms,  than  that  of  the  trigonometrical  canon;  which 
our  author  has  admitted  into  his  text,  and  which  equally  be- 
longs, naturally,  to  the  higher  Geometry. 

Mr.  Day  rejects  a  common  definition  of  Logarithms,  which 
makes  them  '  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression, 
corresponding  to  another  series  in  geometrical  progression,' 
on  the  ground,  that  it  is  not  the  logarithms,  but  the  natural 
numbers,  which  are  in  arithmetical  progression.  If  it  were 
added  to  this  definition,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  ratio 
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of  the  geometrical  series  is  considered  as  extremely  near  to 
unity,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  each  series,  towards 
the  beginning,  is  omitted,  as  not  being  wanted  in  practice, 
the  obscurity,  which  our  author  antic  pates,  would  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  removed.  On  the  otht  r  hand,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  the  definition  which  he  has  g'ven — '  the  exponents 
of  a  series  of  powers  and  roots' — will  be  regarded  by  the 
learner  as  obscure,  unless  accompanied  by  considerable  ex- 
planation. The  student,  who  has  come  directly  from  Algebra, 
will  perceive  very  little  resemblance  between  the  long  deci- 
mal fractions,  which  he  finds  in  logarithmic  tables,  and  what 
he  has  been  before  taught  to  consider  as  exponents.  To  our- 
selves, we  recollect,  this  appeared  much  the  greater  paradox 
of  the  two.  Mr.  Day's  explanations,  indeed,  render  the  sub- 
ject sufficiently  clear;  but  his  definition,  considered  by  itself, 
is  liable  to  the  additional  objections  of  not  indicating  whether 
logarithms  are  the  exponents  of  powers  and  roots  of  the 
same,  or  of  diiferent  numbers, — and  of  not  noticing  the  fact, 
that,  in  truth,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  logarithms  denote 
neither  powders  nor  roots,  but  the  powers  of  roots.  Were  we 
to  hazard  a  definition,  we  would  say,  that  '  the  logarithm  of 
any  number  is  the  exponent  denoting  such  a  root  of  a  power 
of  a  given  number  (termed  the  radix  of  the  system)  as  is 
equal  to  that  number;'  a  definition,  which,  if  it  has  not  the 
merit  of  conciseness,  at  least  distinguishes  logarithms  from 
every  thing  else. 

If  any  of  the  Sections  in  the  Trigonometry  would  admit 
of  being  condensed,  it  is  that  on  right  angled  triangles,  (as 
has  been  already  hinted,)  and  those  on  the  use  of  the  plane 
and  Gunter's  scales.  Little  use,  we  believe,  is  made  of  these 
scales,  in  working  proportions;  and,  even  in  Surveying,  they 
are  now  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  for  the  more  accurate 
method  of  arithmetical  computation.  Had  half  a  dozen 
pages  been  taken  from  these  Sections  and  devoted  to  Trigo- 
nometrical Analysis,  it  would  have  given  room  for  the  intro- 
duction ot  those  general  formulas  for  the  sines,  cosines,  and 
tangents  of  multiple  arcs,  which  seem  too  important  to  be 
passed  unnoticed,  even  in  an  elementary  work. 

We  observe,  that,  under  the  second  theorem  of  Oblique- 
angled  Trigonometrv,  our  auihor  has  adopttd,  with  a  little 
variation,  the  elegant  df.monstration  ot  Simpson,  int,lead  of 
the  clumsy  one  oi  Webbtr  The  lormal  demonstration  of 
the  third  theorem  might  have  been  superceded  by  a  simple 
reference  to  Euclid,  I.  6.;  which  contains  the  same  propor- 
tion in  the  iorm  of  an  equation. 
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Our  remarks  on  the  two  remaining  Numbers  must  be  ex- 
tremely brief.  The  Mensuration  contains  httle  which  is  not 
generally  found  in  elementary  works,  except  the  Section 
on  Isoperimetry;  which  appears  to  be  chiefly  taken  from  Le- 
gendre,  and  is  reduced  to  a  neat  and  scientific  form.  Those 
plane  and  solid  figures,  the  mensuration  of  which  depends  on 
the  principles  of  the  common  Geometry,  are  treated  of  in  the 
text;  while  those  which  depend  on  the  principles  of  the 
fluxional  calculus,  have  rules  given  for  them,  without  demon- 
strations, in  an  appendix.  We  think  the  introduction  of  these 
rules,  in  any  shape,  is  a  violation  of  the  method  which  the 
author  prescribed  to  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
workj  but  it  is  a  violation  which  the  exigency  of  the  case 
seems  to  render  indispensable.  Although  ostensibly  intro- 
duced for  the  use  of  those  who  may  be  pursuing  a  more 
limited  course  of  private  study,  we  believe  that,  even  by  those 
for  whom  the  work  is  primarily  designed,  the  subjects  of  this 
appendix  will  be  taken  up  with  more  advantage  here,  than  in 
that  part  ol  the  Course,  to  which  the  demonstrations  more 
properly  belong.  The  mind  is  never  less  fitted  for  remem- 
bering and  applying  practical  rules,  than  when  it  is  primarily 
engaged  in  long  and  difficult  analytical  investigations.  For 
the  practical  mathematician,  such  a  summary  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Could  we  even  suppose  him,  in  ordinary  cases,  so 
well  versed  in  the  principles  of  Fluxions,  as  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  reasons  of  these  rules,  he  would  still  want  a 
synopsis  of  them  for  purposes  of  reference.  To  have  the  va- 
rious rules  for  the  areas  ol  the  conic  sections, — for  the  super- 
ficies and  solids  generated  by  their  revolution, — for  guaging 
casks,  &c.  dispersed  through  a  volume  of  Fluxions,  just 
where  the  investigation  of  these  surfaces  and  solids  might 
happen  to  fall,  would,  in  practice,  render  them  entirely 
useless. 

The  Nuinber  just  published,  containing  Navigation  and 
Surveying,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Mensuration  of  heights 
and  distances, — although  *  it  does  not  contain  all  the  details 
which  would  be  requisite  for  a  practical  navigator  or  sur- 
veyor,' is  sufficiently  copious  for  the  use  of  those  whose 
object  is  rather  to  learn  *  principles,  than  the  minute  rules 
which  are  called  for  in  professional  practice.'  The  elemen- 
tary principles  of  Navigation  are  delivered  with  a  clearness 
and  method,  which  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
those  who  have  seen  our  author's  former  publications.  What 
most  deserves  our  notice  at  present,  is  the  view  given  of  the 
principles  of  plane  sailing  and  the  plane  chart, — a  subject  on 
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which  the  works  of  former  writers  on  Navigation  are  full  of 
confusion  and  inconsistency.  To  give  an  instance  of  this 
conTusion: — Nicholson,  of  whose  treatise  Webber  has  given 
an  abstract,  in  describing  the  construction  of  the  plane  chart, 
directs,  that  the  meridians  should  be  laid  down  at  the  same 
distance  from  each  other  with  the  parallels  of  latitude. 
Under  plane  sailing,  he  defines  departure  to  be  the  distance, 
on  the  plane  charts  between  two  meridians.  If  so,  departure 
and  difference  of  longitude  are  identical.  But  when  he 
comes  to  middle  latitude  sailing,  he  represents  departure  as 
equal  to  the  meridional  distance,  reckoned,  not  on  the  equa- 
tor, but  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  betxveen  that  which  is  left, 
and  the  one  arrived  at.  Most  of  the  writers  whom  we  have 
consulted,  agree  in  defining  plane  sailing  to  be  '  the  art  of 
navigating  a  ship  upon  principles  derived  from  the  supposi- 
tion oi  the  earth's  being  an  extended  plane.'  Hence  they 
correctly  infer,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  the  calculations  derived  from  the  principles  of  plane 
sailmg  must  be  inaccurate.  But  as  Mr.  Day  has  very  justly 
remarked,  '  if  there  were  any  incorrectness  in  plane  sailing, 
it  would  extend  to  Mercator's  sailing  also,' — since  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  is  determined  by  the  departure^  calculated 
by  plane  sailing; — whereas  the  calculations  in  Mercator's 
sailing,  for  a  single  course,  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
correct.  All  this  disorder  has  been  remedied  by  Mr.  Day, 
by  denying  that  plane  sailing  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  plane  chart,  and  assigning  a  new  definition  of  departure. 
He  considers  it  as  the  sum  of  the  indefinitely  small  deviations 
from  successive  meridians,  estimated  each  on  the  parallel  of 
latitude  where  the  deviation  takes  place.  Bowditch  has  in- 
deed given,  in  substance,  these  views  of  departure  under  mid- 
dle latitude  sailing;  but,  in  defining  the  terms  of  plane  sail- 
ing, he  has  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  liable  to  the  same 
objections  with  that  of  his  predecessors.  '  Departure,'  ac- 
cording to  him,  '  is  the  east  or  west  distance  a  ship  has  made 
from  the  meridian  of  the  place  she  departed  from,  and  in  the 
plane  chart  is  the  same  with  the  difference  of  longitude.' 
According  to  the  obvious  sense  of  this  definition,  departure 
cannot  be  accurately  found  by  the  principles  of  plane  trigono- 
metry; but,  according  to  that  of  Mr.  Day,  the  principles  of 
plane  sailing  are  mathematically  accurate.  This  accounts 
for  the  correctness  of  Mercator's  sailing;  for  it  will  be  seen, 
by  consulting  the  common  demonstrations  of  Mercator's  first 
theorem,  that  it  is  of  departure,  in  Mr,  Day's  sense  of  the 
term^  that  this  theorem  is  proved. 
VOL.  IX.  59 
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Mr.  Day  proposes  a  method  of  constructing  the  plane  chart, 
different  from  the  one  generally  laid  down  by  writers  on  this 
subject.  Instead  of  making  the  meridional  distances  equal 
to  those  of  the  parallels  at  all  latitudes,  he  would  diminish 
them  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  middle  latitude  of  the 
chart  to  radius.  Nicholson,  Bowditch,  et  ceteri,  in  laying 
down  the  plane  chart,  consider  the  earth  as  an  Archimedes 
cylinder;  Mr.  Day  considers  it  as  composed  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  narrow  cylinders,  having  a  common  axis,  and  the 
curve  surface  of  each,  at  its  middle,  coinciding  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  latter  method  has  the  advantage  of 
representing  the  objects  on  the  earth's  surface  much  more 
nearly  in  their  natural  shape,  than  the  former.  But  some 
single  method  is  evidently  wanted,  which  shall  be  equally 
applicable  to  small  and  to  large  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face;— and  this  can  be  only  that  which  preserves  the  distance 
of  the  meridians  the  same,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  these  remarks  were  brought 
to  a  close. — We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  work,  however, 
without  expressing  our  earnest  wish,  that  it  may  receive  a 
general  admission  into  our  public  seminaries.  It  will  be 
found  sufficiently  extended  lor  the  use  of  those  in  which  ma- 
thematical science  is  pushed  the  farthest;  and,  if  more  ex- 
tended than  is  consistent  with  the  plan  adopted  by  others, 
several  of  the  less  elementary  Sections  may  be  omitted,  with- 
out essential  inconvenience.  We  trust,  however,  that  those 
directors  of  the  education  of  youth  who  may  adopt  this  sys- 
tem, will  rather  elevate  their  own  standard,  than  mutilate 
and  depress  that  of  our  author.*  Should  it  be  thus  instru- 
mental in  giving  pure  science  a  higher  rank  than  it  has  hi- 
therto held,  in  our  systems  of  public  education,  it  would  be 
none  of  the  least  of  its  beneficial  effects. 

While  we  recommend  the  system  of  Professor  Day  to  the 
public  institutions  of  our  country,  we  consider  it  as  no  less 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  private  student.  The  full  and 
luminous  manner,  in  which  it  is  written,  will  render  it  an 
invaluable  acquisition  to  those  whose  curiosity,  or  whose  pro- 
fessional business,  leads  them  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
elements  of  science,  but  whose  circumstances  require  them 

*  In  saying  this,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  classical,  rhetorical,  or  etliical  studies.  So  far  from  depressing 
them  to  make  room  for  a  more  extended  mathematical  course,  we  think 
it  desirable  that  the  tone  of  each  of  these  pursuits  ahke  should  be  elevat- 
ed; and  that  in  most  of  our  public  institutions,  such  an  elevation  is  prac- 
ticable. 
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to  be  wholly,  or  in  part,  their  own  instructors.  We  know  of 
no  work  whatever,  which  we  should  so  soon  put  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  the 
diiferent  branches  of  mathematics  without  a  living  guide. 
The  illustrations  given  by  our  author,  indeed,  are  almost 
precisely  the  same  with  those  which  the  learner  would  gain 
from  an  able  instructor.  He  has  scarcely  left  any  room  for 
the  subject  to  be  rendered  plainer  by  verbal  explanation. 

To  the  professed  mathematician,  this  work  cannot,  from 
its  design,  be  expected  to  supersede  the  more  extensive  sys- 
tems already  published.  Yet  even  to  him,  we  conceive  that 
it  would  not  be  altogether  useless.  If  it  furnishes  the  expe- 
rienced instructor  with  no  new  principles,  it  might  at  least 
aid  him  in  reducing  his  acquisitions  to  the  best  method,— 
array  known  truths  in  a  clearer  light, — and  suggest  those 
illustrations  by  which  they  may  be  most  successfully  commu- 
nicated to  others. 

Art.  II. —  Travels  in  France^  during  the  years  1814-15. 
Comprising  a  Residence  at  Paris,  during  the  Stay  of  the 
allied  Armies,  (in  1814,)  and  at  Aix,  at  the  Period  of  the 
L.andingof  Bonaparte.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  571.  16s.  Boards.. 
Longman  and  Co.  1815. — From  the  Monthly  Review. 
A  CIRCUMSTANCE  not  very  common  in  authorship 
"^*-  distinguishes  this  production:  it  consists  of  two  indepen- 
dent parts,  the  tours  being  periormed  by  separate  travellers, 
and  the  narrative  composed  by  different  writers.  A  volume 
is  allotted  to  each,  the  first  being  occupied  with  a  journey  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  a  residence  of  some  months  at  Paris; 
while  the  second  relates  a  similar  journey  in  the  south,  and 
a  stay  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  from  December  1814  to  the  fol- 
lowing March.  The  authors  of  both  volumes  are  anonymous, 
but  appear  evidently,  Irom  the  frequency  of  their  allusions  to 
Scottish,  and  sometimes  to  Highland  customs,  to  come  from 
the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  plan  of  combining  the  labour 
of  two  individuals  in  one  publication  possesses  the  advantage 
of  bringing  before  the  reader,  at  once,  the  materials  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  sought  in  separate  books;  and  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  treating  the  more  interesting  parti- 
culars, such  as  national  manners,  the  state  of  political  teelmg, 
the  tone  of  society,  &c.  at  considerable  length.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  also,  the  ground  travelled  over  in  the  two  volumes 
is  sufficiently  distinct  for  the  purpose  of  novelty,  and  yet 
sufficiently  connected  for  that  of  conjunction  in  the  mode  of 
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publication.  The  details  appear  thus  considerably  better  iu 
a  combined  than  they  would  in  a  separate  form,  although 
much  might  have  been  done  to  improve  them  in  the  impor- 
tant points  of  condensation  and  order. 

Vol.  I.  opens  with  the  journey  to  Paris  in  May  1814,  a 
fev/  weeks  after  the  north-east  part  of  France  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  troops.  The 
travellers,  on  conversing  with  the  peasants,  found  that  the 
character  of  Bonaparte,  though  certainly  not  in  favour,  was 
by  no  means  such  an  object  of  hatred  as  they  anticipated. 
Public  affairs  occupy  the  middling  and  lower  orders  much 
less  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  than  with  us;  while 
to  analyze  the  duplicity  and  detect  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
late  ruler  would  require  a  stretch  of  reflection  greatly  beyond 
the  intellectual  patience  of  a  Frenchman.  The  writer  and 
his  friends  were  more  gratified  on  reachmg  Paris,  and  on  en- 
joying an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  remarkable  sove- 
reigns and  generals  in  Europe  collected  withm  the  walls  of 
that  metropolis. 

'  It  is  fortunately  superfluous  for  us  to  enlarge  on  the  appear- 
ance, or  on  the  character  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  We  were 
struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  which  he  lived.  He  in- 
habited only  one  or  two  apartments  in  a  wing  of  the  splendid 
Elysee  Bourbon — slept  on  a  leather  mattress,  which  he  had  used  in 
the  campaign — rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  to  transact  buisiness 
—wore  the  uniform  of  a  Russian  general,  with  only  the  medal  of 
1812,  (the  same  as  is  worn  by  every  soldier  who  served  in  that 
campaign,  with  the  inscription,  in  'Rws^^JVomiobis  sed  tibi,  Doynine); 
had  a  French  guard  at  his  door — went  out  in  a  chaise  and  pair, 
with  a  single  servant  and  no  guards,  and  was  very  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  a  small  chapel,  where  the  service  of  the  Greek 
church  was  performed.  We  had  access  to  very  good  information 
concerning  him,  and  the  account  which  we  received  of  his  cha- 
racter even  exceeded  our  anticipation.  His  humanity  was  de- 
scribed to  us  as  almost  unparalleled.  He  repeatedly  left  behind 
him,  in  marching  with  the  army,  some  of  the  medical  men  of  his 
own  staff",  to  dress  the  wounds  of  French  soldiers  whom  he  passed 
on  the  way;  and  it  was  a  standing  order  of  his,  to  his  hospital 
staff",  to  treat   wounded   Russians  and  French  exactly  alike  ' — 

'  The  King  of  Prussia  was  often  to  be  seen  at  the  Parisian  thea- 
tres, dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  accompanied  only  by  his  son 
and  nephew  — He  is  known  to  be  exceedingly  averse  to  public 
exhibitions,  even  in  his  own  country.  He  had  gone  through  all 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  campaigns,  had  exposed  him- 
self with  a  gallantry  bordering  on  rashness  in  every  engagement; 
bis  son  and  nephew  always  by  his  side;  his  coolness  in  action  was 
the  subject  of  universal  admiration. — We  had  the  good  fortune  of 
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seeing  the  duke  of  Wellington  at  the  opera,  the  first  time  that  he 
appeared  in  public  at  Paris.  He  was  received  with  loud  applause, 
and  the  modesty  of  his  demeanour,  while  it  accorded  with  the 
impressions  of  his  character,  derived  from  his  whole  conduct,  and 
the  style  of  his  public  writings,  sufficiently  showed,  that  his  time 
had  been  spent  more  in  camps  than  in  courts. — We  have  often 
heard  Russian  and  Prussian  officers  say,  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
war: — we  have  conquered  the  French  by  main  force,  but  his 
triumphs  are  the  result  of  superior  skill.* — 

'  We  were  much  struck  by  the  courteous  and  dignified  manners 
of  old  Count  Platoflf.  Even  at  that  time,  before  he  had  ex- 
perienced British  hospitality,  he  professed  high  admiration  for  the 
British  character. — His  countenance  appeared  to  us  expressive  of 
considerable  humour,  and  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  almost 
every  Cossack  of  the  guard  whom  he  met  in  passing  through  the 
court  of  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  which  were  always  answered  by  a 
hearty  laugh.' — '  The  other  Russian  commanders,  whom  we  heard 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  Russian  officers  whom  we  met,  were,  the 
Marshal  commanding,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  in  whose  countenance 
we  thought  we  could  trace  the  indications  of  his  Scotch  origin; — 
he  is  an  old  man,  and  was  commonly  represented  as,  "  sagp,  firii- 
"  dent^  tres  savant  dans  la  guerre.^'  Witgenstein,  who  is  much 
younger,  and  is  designated  as  "  ardent,  im/ietueux.,  entrefirenant" 
&c.  Benigsen,  who  is  an  old  man,  but  very  active,  and  repre- 
sented to  be  as  fond  of  fighting  as  Blucher  himself. — Count 
Langeron,  and  Baron  Sac.ken,  the  commanders  of  corps  in  the 
Silesian  army.  The  former  is  a  French  emigrant,  but  has  been 
long  in  the  Russian  service,  and  highly  distinguished  himself. 
The  latter  is  an  old  man,  but  very  spirited,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  honourable  character:  in  his  capacity  of  (iovernor  of  Paris, 
he  gave  very  general  satisfaction. — WoronzofT,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  Avas  educated  in  England,  and  who  distinguished  himself 
at  Borodino,  and  in  the  army  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  after- 
wards in  France  under  Blucher — Winzingerode,  one  of  the  best 
cavalry  officers,  formerly  in  the  Austrian  service — CzernichefF, 
the  famous  partisan,  a  gallant  gay  young  man,  whose  characteris- 
tic activity  is  strongly  marked  in  his  countenance — Diebzitch,  a 
young  staff  officer  of  the  first  promise — Lambert  (of  French  ex- 
traction) and  Yermoloff:  this  last  officer  commanded  the  guards 
when  we  were  at  Paris,  and  was  represented  as  a  man  of  excel- 
lent abilities,  and  of  a  most  determined  character.' 

We  have  formerly  taken  occasion  to  mention  (M.  R.  vol. 
Ixviii.  p.  236.)  the  gross  neglect  prevalent,  until  late  years, 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  Russian  army:  but  we  are 
happy  to  add  that  the  case  is  now  materially  altered;  the  care 
of  the  British  physicians  in  that  service,  particularly  sir  James 
Wyllie  and  Dr.  Crichton,  seconded  by  the  acquiescing  ha- 
bits of  the  Russians,  having  rendered  their  army-hospitals 
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deserving  of  imitation  by  all  their  continental  neighbours. 
The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  Russian  campaign  ol  1813, 
when  change  of  climate,  length  of  marches,  and  scarcity  of 
provisions,  all  concurred  to  engender  sickness,  the  French 
were  much  greater  sufferers  than  the  soldiers  of  the  north; 
and  nothing  could  equal  the  surprise  of  the  Parisians  on  see- 
ing the  allies  march  mto  Paris  m  immense  columns,  on  the 
31st  of  March  1814,  after  Bonaparte  had  repeatedly  stated 
that  they  were  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck.  The  British,  though 
not  piesent  at  this  time,  were  by  no  means  overlooked  in  the 
conversations  of  the  French  capital. 

'  It  is  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  the  French  officers,  even 
such  as  were  decidedly  Jmperialist,  who  conversed  with  us  at 
Paris,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  acknowledge  that 
they  uniformly  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  En- 
glish troops.  The  expression  which  they  very  commonly  used,  in 
speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English  carried  on  the  war 
in  Spain,  and  in  France,  was,  "  loyaiite."  "  Leu  Russes,  el  les 
Prussiens^*'  they  said,  "  sont  graJids  et  beaux  hommes^  mats  Us 
n'ont  fias  le  c(Eur  ou  la  loijaute  des  .Anglais.  Les  dnglais  sont  la 
nation  du  monde  qui  font  la  guerre  avec  la  plus  de  loyaute."  8cc. 
This  referred  partly  to  their  valour  in  the  field,  and  partly  to  their 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  and  wounded;  and  partly  also  to 
their  honourable  conduct  in  France,  where  they  preserved  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  paid  for  every  thing  they  took.  Of  the 
behaviour  of  the  English  army  in  France,  they  always  spoke  as 
excellent: — "  digne  de  ieur  civilisation ." 

'  A  French  officer  who  introduced  himself  to  us  one  night  in  a 
box  at  the  opera,  expressing  his  high  respect  for  the  English, 
against  whom,  he*  said,  he  had  the  honour  to  fight  for  six  years  in 
Spain,  described  the  steadiness  and  determination  of  the  English 
infantry  in  attacking  the  heights,  on  which  the  French  army  was 
posted  at  Salamanca,  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  An- 
other, Avho  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Thoulouse,  extolled  the 
conduct  of  the  Highland  regiments  in  words  highly  expressive  of 
"  The  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel, 
In  foemea  worthy  of  their  steel." 
"  II  y  a  quelques  regimens  dcs  JEcossais  sans  culottes,"  said  he, 
"dans  Varmee  de  Wellington,  qui  se  battent  joliment."  He  then 
described  the  conduct  of  one  regiment  in  particular,  (probably 
the  42d  or  79th,)  who  attacked  a  redoubt  defended  witli  cannon, 
and  marched  up  to  it  in  perfect  order,  never  taking  the  muskets 
from  their  shoulders,  till  they  were  on  the  parapet:  "  Si  tranquil' 
lement, — sacre  Dieul  c*  etoit  sufierbe" 

'  Of  the  military  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  they  spoke 
also  with  much  respect,  though  generally  with  strong  indications 
of  jealousy.  They  were  often  very  ingenious  in  deriving  means  of 
explaining  his  victories,  without  compromising,  as  they  called  it, 
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the  honour  of  the  French  arms.  At  Salamanca,  they  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  wounds  of  Marmont  and  other  generals, 
their  army  was  two  hours  without  a  commander.  At  Vittoria 
again,  it  was  commanded  by  Jourdan,  and  any  body  could  beat 
Jourdan.  At  Talavera,  he  commhted'''^  les  filus  grandes  sot  Uses 
du  monde;  il  a  fuit  une  contre-marche  digne  d'nn  bete."  Some 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  victories  over  Soult  they  stoutly 
denied,  and  others  they  ascribed  to  great  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  to  the  large  drafts  of  Souk's  best  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  skeleton  battalions  to  receive  the  coiiscrifits  of  1813.' 

Having  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  first  volume  to  the 
public  buildings  and  ornamental  collections  of  Paris,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  merits  <^f  the  French  charac- 
ter and  manners.  Severe  at  first,  he  seems  to  become  gra- 
dually more  indulgent  as  he  prolongs  his  stay  in  Paris,  and 
as  he  discovers  that  the  want  of  any  particular  virtue  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of  the  rest. 

'  An  Englishman  is  apt  to  pronounce  every  man  a  scoundrel, 
who,  in  making  a  bargain,  attempts  to  take  him  in;  but  he  will 
often  find,  on  a  closer  and  more  impartial  examination,  that  the 
judgment  formed  by  this  circumstance  alone,  in  France,  is  quite 
erroneous.  One  of  our  party  entered  a  small  shop  in  the  Palais 
Royal  to  buy  a  travelling  cap.  The  woman  who  attended  in  it, 
with  perfect  effrontery,  asked  16  francs  for  one  which  was  certainly 
not  worth  more  than  six,  and  which  she  at  last  gave  him  for  seven. 
Being  in  a  hurry  at  the  time,  he  inadvertently  left  on  the  counter 
a  purse,  containing  20  gold  pieces  of  20  francs  each.  He  did  not 
miss  it  for  more  than  an  hour;  on  returning  to  the  shop,  he  found 
the  old  lady  gone,  and  concluded  at  first,  that  she  had  absented 
herself  to  avoid  interrogation;  but  to  his  surprise,  he  was  ac- 
costed immediately  on  entering,  by  a  pretty  young  girl,  who  had 
come  in  her  place,  with  the  sweetest  smile  imaginable, — 
♦<  Monsieur  a  oublie  sa  bourse — que  nous  sommes  heureuses  de  la 
lui  rendre.'"—- 

'  But  what  distinguishes  the  French  from  almost  every  other 
nation,  is  the  general  diffusion  of  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for 
elegant  amusements,  among  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Almost  all 
Frenchmen  take  not  only  a  pride  but  an  interest  in  the  public 
buildings  of  Paris,  and  in  the  collections  of  painting  and  statues. 
There  is  a  very  general  liking  for  poetry  and  works  of  imagination 
among  the  middling  and  lower  ranks:  they  go  to  the  theatres  not 
merely  for  relaxation  and  amusement,  but  with  a  serious  intention 
of  cultivating  their  taste,  and  displaying  their  critical  powers. 
Many  of  them  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  theatres 
when  favourite  plays  are  acted,  that  they  know  almost  every  word 
of  the  principal  scenes  by  heart.  All  their  favourite  amusements 
are  in  some  measure  of  a  refined  kind.  It  is  not  in  drinking-clubs, 
or  in  sensual  gratifications  alone,  that  men  of  these  ranks  seek  for 
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relaxation  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  us;  but  it  is  in  the  society 
of  women,  in  conversation,  in  music  and  dancing,  in  theatres  and 
operas,  and  caffes  and  promenades,  in  seeing:  and  being  seen;  in 
short,  in  scenes  resembling,  as  nearly  as  possible,  those  in  which 
the  higher  ranks  of  ail  nations  spend  their  leisure  hours. 

'  While  the  useful  arts  are  comparatively  little  advanced,  those 
which  relate  to  ornaments  alone  are  very  generally  supei'ior  to 
ours;  and  the  persons  who  profess  these  arts  speak  of  them  with 
a  degree  of  fervour  that  often  seems  ludicrous.  "  Monsieur"  says 
a  perruquier  in  the  Palais  Royal,  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  lets 
you  into  a  profound  secret  in  science,  "  JVotre  art  est  un  art  miitatif; 
en  effect^  c'est  un  des  beaux  artsi"  then  taking  up  a  London  made 
wig,  and  twirling  it  round  on  his  finger,  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
contempt,  "  Celui  ci  ne^st  fius  la  belle  nature;  mais  void  la  mienne^ 
—c'est  la   nature  ficrsonijie el"  ' — 

'  The  last  peculiarity  in  the  French  character,  which  we  shall 
notice,  is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of  the  whole;  it  is  their 
love  of  mixed  society;  of  the  society  of  those  for  whom  they  have 
'no  regard,  hut  whom  they  meet  on  the  footing  of  common  ac- 
quaintances. This  is  the  favourite  enjoyment  of  almost  every 
Frenchman:  to  shine  in  such  society  is  the  main  object  of  his 
ambition:  his  whole  life  is  regulated  so  as  to  gratify  this  desire. 
He  is  indifferent  about  comforts  at  home — he  dislikes  domestic 
society — he  hates  the  retirement  of  the  country;  but  he  loves, 
and  is  taught  to  love,  to  figure  in  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance, 
for  whom  he  has  not  the,  least  heartfelt  friendship,  but  with  whom 
he  is  on  the  same  terms  as  with  perfect  strangers,  after  the  first 
half  hour.  If  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  in  science,  arts,  or 
arms,  so  much  the  better,  \\\^  glory  will  be  of  much  service  to  him; 
if  not,  he  must  make  it  up  by  his  conversation.' — 

'  Of  the  devotion  of  the  French  to  the  sort  of  life  to  which  we 
refer  the  best  possible  proof  is,  their  fondness  for  a  town  life;  the 
small  number  of  chateaux  in  the  country  that  are  inhabited — and 
the  still  more  remarkable  scarcity  of  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  to  which  men  of  buisiness  may  retire.  There  are  a  few 
houses  of  this  description  about  Belleville  and  near  Malmaison; 
but,  in  general,  you  pass  from  the  noisy  and  dirty  Fauxbourgs  at 
once  into  the  solitude  of  the  country;  and  it  is  quite  obvious,  that 
you  have  left  behind  you  all  the  scenes  in  which  the  Parisians 
find  enjoyment.' 

In  proceeding  from  Paris  to  Flanders  in  the  direction  of 
Champagne,  the  travellers  came  to  Laon  and  Craone,  where 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  scenes  of  Blucher's 
successful  resistance  to  Bonaparte.  Passing  onwards,  then, 
on  the  road  to  St.  Quintin,  they  were  much  gratified  by  the 
appearance  of  a  delightful  valley  and  a  great  chateau^  exempt 
from  all  those  signs  of  neglect  and  ruin  which  so  frequently 
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bore  evidence  of  the  ravages  of  the  revolution.  They  found 
that  the  proprietor,  the  chevalier  Brancas,  had  constantly 
acted  an  humane  and  moderate  part  towards  his  tenants; 
who,  in  return,  instead  oi  rising  up  against  him  and  com- 
pelling him  to  emigrate,  proved  a  rampart  ot  safety  to  him 
during  the  horrors  of  that  crisis.  How  much  would  the 
jioblesse  at  large  have  consulted  their  interest  by  following 
the  example  of  this  benevolent  character,  instead  of  extort- 
ing the  last  farthing  from  their  vassals,  to  be  squandered  in 
the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  the  metropolis! 

'  At  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Cambray,  the 
road  crosses  the  frontiers  of  French  Flanders.  We  had  ioni^  been 
looking  for  this  transition,  to  discover  if  it  still  exhibited  the  strik- 
ing change  described  by  Arthur  Young,  '  between  the  effects  of 
the  despotism  of  old  France,  which  depressed  agriculture,  and 
the  free  spirit  of  the  Burgundian  provinces,  which  cherished 
and  protected  it.'  No  sooner  had  we  crossed  the  old  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  French  and  Flemish  provinces,  than  we 
were  immediately  struck  with  the  difference,  both  in  the  aspect  of 
the  country,  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people.  The  features  of  the  landscape  assume  a  totally  different 
aspect;  the  straight  roads,  the  dipt  elms,  the  boundless  plains  of 
France,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen;  and  in  their  place  succeed  a 
thickly  wooded  soil  and  cultivated  country.  The  number  of  vil- 
lages is  infinitely  increased;  the  village  spires  rise  above  the 
woods  in  every  direction,  to  mark  the  antiquity  and  the  extent  of 
the  population:  the  houses  of  the  peasants  are  detached  from  each 
other,  and  surrounded  with  fruit-trees,  or  gardens  kept  in  the 
neatest  order,  and  all  the  features  of  the  landscape  indicate  the 
long  established  prosperity  by  which  the  country  has  been  dis- 
tinguished.'— 

'  But  it  is  principally  in  the  condition,  manners,  and  comfort  of 
the  people  that  the  difference  between  the  French  and  f  lemish 
provinces  consists.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  lower  orders 
indicates  the  influence  of  long  established  prosperity,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  habits  produced  by  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
individual  opulence.  The  population  of  Flanders,  both  French 
and  Austrian,  is  perfectly  astonishing;  the  villages  form  an  almost 
uninterrupted  line  through  the  country;  the  small  towns  are  as 
numerous  as  villages  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  seem  to  con- 
tain an  extensive  and  comfortable  population.  These  small  towns 
are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  number  and  opulence  of  the 
middling  classes,  resembling  in  this  as  well  as  other  respects  the 
flourishing  boroughs  of  Yorkshire  and  Kent,  and  aftbrding  a  most 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  a  very  opposite  description,  which  we 
had  recently  passed  through  in  France. 

'  The  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  both  in  the  villages  and  the 
open  country,  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  neat,  clean,  aJi4  com- 
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fortable;  built  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  and  slated  in  the  roof, 
nowhere  exhibiting  the  slighest  symptoms  of  dilapidation.  These 
houses  have  almost  all  a  garden  attached  to  them,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  which  the  poor  people  display,  not  only  extreme  industry, 
but  a  degree  of  taste  superior  to  what  might  be  expected  from 
their  condition  in  life.' — 

'  The  farm-steadings  and  implements  of  husbandry,  in  all  parts 
of  Flanders,  are  greatly  superior  to  those  in  France.  The  wag- 
gons are  not  only  more  numerous  on  the  roads,  but  greatly  neater 
in  their  construction  than  in  France;  the  ploughs  are  of  a  better 
construction,  and  the  farm  offices  both  more  extensive  and  in 
better  repair.  Every  thing,  in  short,  indicated  a  much  more  im- 
proved and  opulent  class  of  agriculturists,  and  a  country  in  which 
the  fundamental  expenses  of  cultivation   had  long  been  incurred. 

*  Near  Cambray,  the  wages  of  labour  are  one  franc  a-day.  Near 
Valenciennes,  and  from  that  to  Mons,  they  are  from  one  franc  to 
25  sous,  that  is,  from  lOd.  to  12id.  From  Mons  to  Brussels,  and 
round  that  town,  from  one  franc  to  30  sous,  that  is  from  lOd.  to 
15d.' 

Vol.  II.  describes  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence, performed  in  November  1814.  The  party  on  this 
occasion  consisted  of  three  ladies,  a  child,  a  servant,  and  a 
gentleman  whose  health  had  been  shaken  by  the  climate  of 
India.  Comfort  being  more  an  object  with  them  than  expe- 
dition, they  declined  the  stage-coaches  (diligences)  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  mode  of  posting,  in  favour  of  an  alternative 
which  is  much  practi3^2don  the  continent,  viz.  that  of  travel- 
ling all  the  way  in  the  same  hired  carriage,  and  with  the 
same  horses.  Their  rate  of  daily  progress  was  about  thirty 
miles;  and  the  average  expense  at  the  inns  for  beds,  break- 
fast, and  dinner  (or,  as  the  inn-keepers  chose  to  call  it,  sup- 
per), was  from  a  guinea  to  twenty-five  shillings  per  day  for 
the  whole  party.  This  expenditure  seems  to  be  very  reason- 
able: but  we  are  to  take  into  the  account  that  the  accommo- 
dation was  inferior  to  that  which  we  should  expect,  were  we 
to  form  our  ideas  from  our  own  country. 

'  There  is  about  every  town  and  village  an  air  of  desolation; 
most  of  the  houses  seem  to  have  wanted  repairs  for  a  long  time. 
The  inns  must  strike  every  English  traveller  as  being  of  a  kind 
entirely  new  to  him.  They  are  like  great  old  castles  half  fur- 
nished. The  dirty  chimneys  suit  but  ill  with  the  marble  chimney- 
pieces,  and  the  gilded  chairs  and  mirrors,  plundered  in  the  Revolu- 
tion; the  tables  from  which  you  eat  are  dirty  common  wood;  the 
linen  coarse  though  clean.  The  cutlery,  where  they  have  any,  is 
very  bad;  but  in  many  of  the  inns  they  put  down  only  forks  ta 
dinner.'— 

J^evers.- — 'We  went  to  walk  in  the  town  this  morning. — (Sun- 
day.) The  description  of  one  French  t«wn  on  the  Sunday  will  serve 
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for  all  the  towns  which  we  have  seen.  They  are  every  day  filthy, 
but  on  Sunday,  from  the  concourse  of  people,  more  than  com- 
monly dirty.  They  never  have  a  pavement  to  fly  to  for  clean 
walking,  and  for  safety  from  the  carriages.  If  you  are  near  a 
shop,  a  lane,  or  entry  when  a  carriage  comes  along  you  may  fly 
in,  if  not,  you  must  trust  to  the  civility  of  the  coachman,  who, 
if  polite,  will  only  splash  you  all  over,  if  otherwise,  will  squeeze 
you  against  the  wall,  in  a  way  that  at  least,  frightens  you  to 
death.  On  Sundays,  their  markets  are  held  the  same  as  on  other 
days,  and  nearly  all  the  shops  had  their  doors  open,  but  their 
ivindows  shut* — 

'  The  shopkeepers  are,  as  in  every  town  we  have  been  at,  per- 
fect Jews,  devoid  of  any  thing  like  principle  in  buying  and  selling. 
One  told  my  sister  that  he  would  give  her  19  francs  for  her 
English  guineas;  another  first  offered  her  20  francs,  and  on  hearing 
that  she  expected  26,  immediately  off'ered  her  25.  We  are  every 
day  learning  more  and  more  how  to  overcome  our  scruples  with 
regard  to  beating  them  down.  They  always  expect  it,  and  only 
laugh  at  the  silly  English  who  do  not  practise  it.'— 

'  To-morrow,  we  set  out  at  seven. — We  find  our  way  of  tra- 
velling very  tedious;  but  I  think  in  summer  it  would  be  by  far  the 
best.  Our  three  horses  seldom  take  less  than  10,  sometimes  13 
hours  to  their  ftay's  journey,  of  from  28  to  32  miles;  but  our  car- 
riage is  large  and  roomyj  and  had  we  any  thing  like  comfort  at 
our  inns,  as  at  home,  we  should  find  the  travelling  very  pleasant. 
The  greatest  annoyance  arises  from  your  having  always  to  choose 
from  the  two  evils,  either  of  being  cheated  most  shamefully,  or  of 
higgling  and  trafficking  for  your  meals  beforehand.' — 

'  The  cottages  on  the  road,  and  in  the  small  towns,  are  com- 
pletely in  the  Maclarty  style;  the  men,  women,  children,  pigs, 
fowls.  Sec.  all  pigging  together.  The  pigs  here  are  so  well  accus- 
tomed to  entting  the  houses,  that  when  they  are  shut  up,  you  see 
thenif  as  it  were  rafiping  at  the  door  with  their  snouts. — On  being 
annoyed  this  morning  by  a  most  inhuman  smell,  I  went  into  the 
kitchen,  and  found,  that  a  gentlemen  had  just  arrived,  wearing 
one  of  the  many  badges  of  honour  at  his  button,  and  having  his 
lady  with  him;  they  had  just  ordered  some  whole  onions  to  be  fried 
in  butter! !     A  French  breakfast!!* 

On  arriving  at  Avignon,  the  travellers  were  pleased  with 
the  cleanness  of  the  streets,  and  the  respectable  appearance 
of  some  of  the  houses.  They  visited  with  great  eagerness 
the  classic  stream  of  Vaucluse,  and  the  site  of  the  tomb  of 
Laura;  we  say  the  site,  because  the  tomb,  if  it  exists,  has 
not  been  cleared  from  the  earth  that  covers  it,  and  is  known 
only  by  a  small  cypress-tree  planted  to  mark  the  spot.  In 
two  days  more  they  reached  Aix;  where  they  remained 
above  three  months,  and  were  just  beginning  to  complain  of 
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the  monotony  of  the  scene,  when  Bonaparte,  landing  at 
Cannes,  threw  the  whole  country  into  a  ferment.  At  Aix, 
as  in  other  towns  of  France,  he  was  at  first  branded  as  a 
traitor  who  came  to  '  rob  the  country  of  the  happy  tranquil- 
lity which  she  was  enjoying  under  the  Bourbons;'  and  *■  it 
could  only  be  the  English  government  which,  ui  its  unrelent- 
ing hatred  to  France,  had  let  loose  this  brigand '  Such  were 
the  feelings,  not  only  of  the  royalists,  but  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  republicans,  as  long  as  they  dreaded  a  civil  war:  but 
the  disposition  of  the  latter  became  favourable  to  Bonaparte, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Paris.  They  had  by  that  time  persuaded  themselves 
that  he  had  been  recalled  bythe  majority  of  the  nation;  and  they 
were  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to  a  tale,  which  he  artfully 
circulated,  of  his  having  concluded  a  twenty  years'  truce 
with  the  allies,  before  he  left  Elba.  Our  travellers,  however, 
determined  to  set  out  without  delay,  and  to  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity of  embarking  at  Bourdeaux,  before  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  that  indefinite  detention  of  which,  on  a  preceding 
occas.on,  so  many  of  our  countrymen  had  been  the  victims. 
Their  route  to  Bordeaux  lay  through  Languedoc;  and  they 
traversed  that  province  at  the  time  when  the  duke  D'Angou- 
leme  was  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  military  defection.  Though  they  advanced  at  the  rate  of 
only  thirty  miles  in  a  day,  they  were  the  first  bearers  of  au- 
thentic news  to  every  inn;  or  rather  they  were  the  only  per- 
sons in  those  homely  receptacles  who  were  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  ridiculous  stories  circulated  among  a  thoughtless 
and  credulous  people.  The  inhabitants  appeared  almost  every 
where  to  be  royalistsj  the  troops  alone  maintained  a  gloomy 
silence. 

It  is  common  in  some  parts  of  France  to  travel  in  what 
are  called  caches  (Teau^  or  passage  boats;  the  comforts  of 
which,  in  Languedoc  at  least,  appear  to  be  much  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  country- inns. 

'  Wednesday^  22d  March. — Left  Pezenas  at  half  past  five,  and 
arrived  to  breakfasc  at  half  past  nine  at  Beziers.  We  went  to  see 
the  caches  d'eau,  descril)ed  as  sufierbs  and  magnijiques  by  our 
French  friends.  Their  ideas  differ  from  ours.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  for  an  English  lady  to  go  in  such  a  conveyance, 
4nd  few  gentlemen,  even  if  alone,  and  with  only  a  portmanteau, 
would  venture.  The  objections  are — there  is  but  one  room  for 
all  classes  of  people;  they  start  at  three  and  four  each  morning; 
Stop  at  miserable  inns,  and  if  you  have  lieavy  baggage,  it  must  be 
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shifted  at  the  locks,  which  is  tedious,  and  costs  a  great  deal. 
Adieu  to  all  our  airy  dreams  of  gliding  through  Languedoc  in 
these  Cleop.atran  -vessels.  They  smell,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  they  are  filled  with  bugs, 
fleas,  and  all  kinds  of  bad  company.  The  country  to-day 
though  still  very  flat,  is  prettier.  Very  fine  large  meadows,  with 
willows,  but  too  regular.  Bullocks  as  common  as  mules  in  the 
plough.  Wheat  far  advanced,  and  barley,  in  some  small  spots,  in 
the  ear.' — 

^'  Tuesday,  the  28th. —  This  morning,  at  three,  I  left  niy  party, 
and  took  a  very  light  gig,  determined  (as  the  news  were  getting 
daily  worse,  and  the  road  full  of  English  hurrying  to  Bordeaux)  to 
post  it  from  Agen.  By  paying  the  post-boys  doubie  hires,  we  got 
on  very  fast,  and  although  we  broke  down  several  times,  we  arrived 
at  Bordeaux  at  six  in  the  evening,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles.  The  country  from  Agen  to  Bordeaux  is  the 
richest  I  have  seen  in  France,  chiefly  laid  out  in  vines,  dressed 
with  much  more  care  than  any  we  have  yet  seen;  a  good  deal 
also  of  fine  wheat,  and  some  meadows  of  grass  pasture.  Every 
thing  is  much  further  advanced  than  in  Languedoc,  even  allowing 
for  the  advance  in  the  days  we  have  passed  in  travelling.  Barley 
in  the  car,  and  some  even  yellowing.  Bourdeaux  is  a  noble  town, 
though  not  so  fine,  I  think,  as  Marseilles.' — 

'  Thursday,  the  30th. — Things  look  very  ill.  The  fort  of  Blaye 
has  hoisted  the  tri-coloured  flag.  The  town  of  Bourdeaux  is  in  a 
dead  calm;  but  I  am  sure  all  is  not  well.  The  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi 
are  not  heard  to-day.  The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  passed  through 
the  streets  to-day,  and  visited  the  casernes  of  the  troops.  Poor 
woman!  her  exertions  are  incessant.  To  her  addrcssess  the  people 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  replies,  Awr  the  troops  are  sullen  and  silent; 
they  answered,  that  they  would  not  forget  their  duty  to  her,  as 
far  as  not  injuring  her.  I  hope  that  she  passed  our  door  this  even- 
ing for  the  last  time,  and  that  she  has  left  Bourdeaux.  Every 
individual  in  Bourdeaux,  the  troops  excepted,  hate  and  detest  the 
tyrant  as  cordially  as  he  detests  them. 

'  Friday,  the  31st — We  left  Bourdeaux  at  half  past  five:  the 
utmost  tranquillity  in  the  streets;  not  a  soul  stirriug.  Our  coach- 
man reported,  that  general  Clausel  had  reached  the  gates,  and 
that  the  national  guard  had  been  beat  off*. — Arrived  at  the  inn  at 
halfway,  we  met  with  the  Marquis  de  Valsuzenai,  who  confirmed 
the  bad  news:  the  town  has  capitulated  without  almost  a  shot. 
Two  men  only  have  been  killed;  a  miserable  resistance!  But  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  as  no  militia  could  long  stand  against 
regulars.  Still  I  expected  tumults  in  the  streets,  rising  among 
the  inhibitants;  weeping  and  wailing.     But  no.' 

The  conclusion  of  the  narrative  iniorms  us  that,  after  a 
tedious  and  uncomlortable  passage,  the  party  landed  in  De- 
vonshire and  pioceeded  to  Scotland.     The  rest  of  the  second 
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volume  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  France- 
political  and  social;  with  a  variety  oi  observations  on  Bona- 
parte; and  finally  with  a  comparative  register  of  the  weather 
from  December,  1814,  to  the  succeeding  March,  in  which  the 
respective  temperatures  of  Aix  and  Edinburgh  are  contrasted, 
and  found,  as  we  rtiight  expect,  to  exhibit  very  different  re- 
sults. We  extract  a  few  remarks  Irom  the  part  ot  the  vo- 
lume which  is  appropriated  to  national  manners. 

'  An  Englishman  never  dreams  of  entering  into  conversation 
without  some  previous  knowledge  upon  the  point  which  is  the 
subject  of  discussion.  You  will  pass  but  few  days  in  France  before 
you  will  be  convinced,  that  to  a  Frenchman  this  is  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary. The  moment  he  enters  the  room  or  caffe,  where  a  circle 
may  happen  to  be  conversing,  he  immediately  takes  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion— of  whatever  nature,  or  upon  whatever  subject  that  may 
be,  is  not  of  the  most  distant  consequence  to  him.  He  strikes  in 
with  the  utmost  self-assurance  and  adroitness,  maintains  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  conversation  with  the  most  perfect  plausibility; 
and  although  from  his  want  of  accurate  information,  he  will  rarely 
instruct,  he  seldom  fails  to  amuse  by  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  elocution. — 

'.""  Un  Fran^ais"  says  M.  de  Steal  with  great  truth,  "  scaii 
encore  fiarler,  lors  ineme  il  ii'a /loint  d'idees;"  and  the  reason  why 
a  Frenchman  can  do  so  is,  because  ideas  which  are  the  essential 
requisites  in  conversation  to  any  other  man,  are  not  so  to  him. 
He  is  in  possession  of  many  substitutes,  composed  of  a  few  of 
those  set  phrases  and  accommodating  sentences  which  fit  into 
any  subject:  and  these  mixed  up  with  appropriate  nods,  significant 
gestures,  and  above  all  with  the  characteristic  shrugging  of  the 
shoulders,  are  ever  ready  at  hand  when  the  tide  of  his  ideas  may 
happen  to  run  shallow. — 

'  He  cannot  be  grave  or  unhappy,  because  he  never  allows  him- 
self time  to  become  so.  His  mind  is  perpetually  busied  with  the 
afFa  rs  of  the  moment.  If  he  is  in  company,  he  speaks  without 
introduction,  to  every  gentleman  in  the  room.  Any  thing  the 
most  trivial  serves  him  for  a  hook  on  which  to  hang  his  story;  and 
this  generally  lasts  as  long  as  he  has  breath  to  carry  him  on.  He 
recounts  to  you,  the  first  hour  you  meet  with  him,  his  whole  indi- 
vidual history;  diverges  into  anecdotes  about  his  relations,  pulls 
out  his  watch,  and  under  the  cover  shows  you  the  hair  of  his  mis- 
tiness, apostrophizes  the  curl — opens  his  pocket-book,  insists  upon 
your  reading  his  letters  to  her,  sings  you  the  song  which  he  com- 
posed when  he  was  au  dese&fioir  at  the  parting,  asks  your  opinion 
of  it,  then  whirls  off  to  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of  love;  leaves 
that  the  next  moment  to  philosophise  upon  friendship,  compli- 
ments you,  en  passant,  and  claims  you  for  his  friend;  hopes  that 
the  connection  will  be  perpetual,  and  concludes  by  asking  you  (o 
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do  him  the  honour  of  telling  him  your  name.  In  this  manner  he  is 
perpetually  occupied:  he  has  a  part  to  act  which  renders  serious 
thought  unnecessary,  and  silence  impossible.  If  he  has  been  un- 
fortunate, he  recounts  his  distresses,  and  in  doing  so  forgets  them. 
His  mind  never  reposes  for  a  moment  upon  itself.' — 

'  Every  thing  in  a  French  Diligence  is  life,  and  motion,  and 
joy. — The  coach  generally  holds  from  ten  to  twelve  persons,  and  is 
sufficiently  roomy. — The  moment  you  enter  you  are  on  terms  of 
the  most  perfect  familiarity  with  the  whole  set  of  your  travelling 
companions.  In  an  instant  every  tongue  is  at  work,  and  every 
individual  bent  upon  making  themselves  happy  for  the  moment, 
and^contributing  to  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-travellers.  Talk- 
ing, joking,  laughing,  singing,  reciting, — every  enjoyment  which 
is  light  and  pleasurable  is  instantly  adopted. — A  gentleman  takes 
a  box  from  his  pocket,  opens  it  with  a  look  of  the  most  finished 
politeness,  and  presents  it,  full  of  sweetmeats,  to  the  different 
ladies  in  succession.  One  of  these,  in  gratitude  for  this  attention, 
proposes  what  she  well  knows  will  be  agreeable  to  the  whole  par- 
ty, some  species  of  round  game  like  our  cross-purposes,  involving 
forfeits.  The  proposal  is  carried  by  acclamation, — the  game  is 
instantly  Uegun,  and  every  individual  is  included.' — 

'  The  French  carry  on  every  thing  in  fmdlic,  every  thing,  whe- 
ther it  is  connected  with  business  or  with  pleasure,  whether  it 
concerns  the  more  serious  affair  of  political  government,  or  the 
pursuit  of  science,  or  the  cultivation  of  art,  or  whether  it  is  allied 
.  only  to  a  taste  for  society,  to  the  gratification  of  individual  enjoy- 
ment, to  the  passing  occupations  of  the  day,  or  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening,  all,  in  short,  either  of  serious  or  of  lighter  nature, 
is  open  and  public.  It  is  carried  on  abroad,  where  every  eye  may 
see,  and  every  ear  may  listen. — 

'  The  French  nobility,  and  the  men  of  property  who  still  remain 
in  the  kingdom,  invariably  pass  their  lives  in  Paris.  Their  whole 
joy  consists  in  exhibiting  themselves  in  public  in  the  capital. 
Th'  ir  magnificent  chateaus,  their  parks,  their  woods  and  fields, 
and  their  ancient  gardens,  decorated  by  the  taste  and  often  culti- 
vated by  the  hands  of  their  fathers,  are  allowed  to  fall  into  unpi- 
tied  ruin.  If  they  retire  for  a  few  weeks  to  their  country-seat,  it  is 
only  to  collect  the  rents  from  their  neglected  peasantry,  to  curse 
themselves  for  being  condemned  to  the  triste  sejour  of  their  pa- 
ternal estate;  and  after  having  thus  replenished  their  coffers,  to 
dive  again,  with  renewed  strength,  into  all  the  publicity  and  dis- 
sipation of  the  capital.* 

We  conclude  our  quotations  by  some  curious  passages  re- 
lative to  French  dress,  which  were  suggested  to  the  travel- 
lers on  visiting  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  lawyers 
at  Aix. 

'  We  were  received  in  a  very  neat  and  very  handsome  furnished 
house.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  well  and  handsomely 
dressed.     But  seated  on  one  side  of  the  room,  was  a  young  man 
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in  an  old,  dirty,  torn  great  coat,  with  a  Belcher  handkerchief 
about  his  neck,  a  pair  of  old  military  trowers,  of  worse  than 
second  cloth,  dirty  white  stockings,  and  his  shoes  down  at  the 
heel — this  was  the  counsellor's  brother.  Never  was  a  more 
blackguard-looking  figure.  But  this  is  the  French  fashion  in  the 
morning,  and  often  all  day  the  gentlemen  are  seen  in  this  way.' — 

'  Among  the  higher  ranks  of  society  you  will  find  many 
obliging  people;  but  you  will  also  find  many  whose  situation  alone 
can  sanction  your  calling  them  gentlemen.  There  appears  also  in 
France  to  be  a  sort  of  blending  together  of  the  high  and  low  ranks 
of  society,  which  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  more  polite,  without  at 
all  bettering  the  manners  of  the  more  uncivilized.  Now,  really, 
to  find  out  who  are  gentlemen,  and  who  not,  without  pre- 
viously knowing  something  of  them,  or  entering  into  conversation, 
is  very  difficult.  In  England,  all  the  middling  ranks  dress  so  well, 
that  you  are  puzzled  to  find  out  the  gentlemen.  In  France,  they 
dress  so  ill  in  the  higher  ranks,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  them 
from  the  lower  ' — 

'  In  the  higher  ranks  among  the  French,  a  gentleman  has 
indeed  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  but  these  are  kept  for  wearing  in 
the  evening  on  the  promenade,  or  at  a  party.  In  the  morning 
clothes  of  the  coarsest  text'.ire,  and  often  much  worn,  or  even 
ragged,  are  put  on.  If  you  pay  a  lady  or  gentleman  a  morning 
visit,  you  find  them  so  metumorphosed  as  scarcely  to  be  known; 
the  men  in  dirty  coarse  cloth  great  coats,  wide  sackcloth  trowsers 
and  slippers;  the  women  in  coarse  calico  wrappers,  with  a  coloured 
handkerchief  tied  round  their  hair.  All  the  little  gaudy  finery 
they  possess  is  kept  for  the  evening.' 

In  stating  our  objections  to  this  work  as  a  literary  compo- 
sition, we  must  remark  that  it  contains,  particularly  in  the 
second  volume,  too  much  detail  about  small  matters;  and, 
which  is  worse,  somewhat  of  a  disposition  to  go  to  extremes 
in  the  descriptive  colouring  both  of  places  and  individuals. 
This  is  more  particularly  apparent  when  the  author  is  speak- 
ing of  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  Bonaparte's  army,  whose 
aspect  is  repeatedly  styled  '  blackguard  and  ruffian-like.* 
Now,  whatever  may  be  their  appearance  from  bad  clothing 
or  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  truth  is  that  these  men 
have  lapsed  very  quietly  into  the  labouring  classes,  and  have 
scarcely  ever  been  known  to  commit  any  of  those  offences 
which  the  sight  of  them  suggested  to  the  imagination  of  our 
travellers.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this  fact  than 
their  forbearance  from  personal  injury  and  insult  towards 
either  the  royal  party  or  the  emigrants,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  flight  in  1815.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  respectable  writer  should  have  introduced  into 
his  pages  the  string  of  pretended  anecdotes  of  Bonaparte, 
which  are  recorded  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  96,  et  seq.s  and  which, 
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whether  they  relate  to  his  ferocity,  his  vanity,  or,  as  is  the 
case  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  his  humanity,  we  believe  to 
be  indiscriminately  the  fabrication  of  Parisian  scribblers.  The 
only  part  of  this  chapter  that  bears  the  appearance  of  authen- 
ticity is  the  narrative  (p.  149.)  of  the  sub-prefect  of  Aix, 
who  accompanied  Bonaparte  from  that  town  to  the  coast; 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  particulars  related  by  that  offi- 
cer affords  presumptive  evidence  against  the  wondrous  tales 
proceeding  from  more  doubtful  sources.  Lastly,  with  re- 
gard to  the  typography  of  these  volumes,  we  must  observe 
that  it  is  frequently  incorrect,  and  discovers  such  errors  as 
Russia  (Vol.  i.  p.  252  )  for  Pnisslsi;  fonciese  (Vol.  i.  p.  279.) 
for  fonder;  Essconne  (yol.  ii.  p.  5,)  ior  Essonne;  De  Gomi- 
nier  (Vol.  ii.  p.  103.)  for  Dugommier,  &c.  Repetitions 
likewise  occur  frequently,  and  sometimes  in  passages  very 
near  to  each  other,  as  in  the  account  ot  the  Flemish  farmers 
and  cottages;  who  are  represented  on  two  occasions  (Vol.  i. 
p.  266.  and  274.)  as  possessing  over  their  French  neighbours 
the  same  advantages  in  nearly  the  same  words.  We  suspect, 
therefore,  that  the  MS.  has  been  sent  to  the  press,  and  the 
work  of  the  press  sent  into  the  world,  each  without  sufficient 
revisal;  an  omission  which  it  very  oiten  lalls  to  our  lot  to  re- 
prehend, and  which  in  the  present  case  we  notice  the  more 
because  the  writers  are  men  of  observation  and  reflection, 
and  were  evidently  capable  oi  careful  and  finished  composi- 
tion. The  comments  on  the  pictures  and  statues  (Vol.  i.  p. 
93.  et  stq.^  will  be  read  w'th  particular  interest. 

Art.  III. — 1.  Sermons  by  the  iate  Rev.  J.  b.  iiuckmuister, 
Tvith  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Character,  Boston.  1814. 
John  Eliot.  8vo.  pp.  430. 

2.  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.  D.  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar-Street,  New- York. 
In  two  volumes.  8vo.   J.  Seymour. 

3.  The  Life  and  Power  of  True  Godliness;  described  in 
a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  Alexander  M'Leod,  D.  D. 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  New- York. 
James  Eastburn  &  Co.  and  William  Gilley.  1816.  8vo. 
pp.  424. 

4.  Ten  Sermons  on  Faith.  By  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  A.  M. 
Pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Rulus  Little.   1816.  12mo.  pp.  216. 

/~|UR  readers  need  not  be  alarmed  at  this  array  of  theolo- 
^-^  gical  title-pages.     We  are  not  about  to  become  relgious 
polemics;  neither  shall  we  set  ourselves  up  for  judges,  in 
VOL.   IX.  61 
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all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  The  nature  of  our  publica- 
tion would  forbid  us  to  enter  into  any  dispute  about  systems 
of  religious  opinion.  There  is,  however,  some  connexion 
between  the  general  literature  of  our  country  and  the  books 
which  are  published  on  the  subjects  of  religion:  and  so  far 
as  sermons  may  be  considered  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
we  are  disposed  to  pay  them  some  attention.  Indeed,  unless 
we  pursue  some  such  course  as  this,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
pass  by,  without  appearing  to  observe,  the  greater  part  of  the 
literary  efforts  of  the  clergy  of  the  United  States;  for  they 
ordinarily  employ  all  their  learning  in  the  elucidation  of 
some  subject  analogous  to  the  nature  of  their  profession.  On 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  more  than  half  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions, which  issue  from  the  press,  are  written  by  men  de- 
voted to  the  public  services  of  the  church;  and,  if  we  exa- 
mine the  lists  of  new  publications  in  the  English  journals, 
we  shall  find,  in  every  department  of  letters,  Reverend  Bi- 
shops, Deans,  Curates,  and  Pastors,  by  no  means  the  least 
numerous  class  of  authors.  Until  very  lately,  the  lawyers 
and  the  physicians,  in  America,  have  been  too  busy  to  write 
much;  or  else  have  enjoyed  so  little  of  the  public  confidence, 
that  a  bookseller  would  not  risk  the  publication  of  what  they 
wrote.  The  ministers  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  more  leisure;  and  almost  any  one  of  them 
may  find  so  many  purchasers  among  his  own  flock,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  as  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  small  edi- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  that  you  can  scarcely  find  a  clergyman, 
especially  in  New  England,  who  has  not  published  one  or 
two  Occasional  Discourses^  delivered  either  at  the  general 
election,  an  ordination,  or  a  funeral.  Volumes  of  sermons 
have,  nevertheless,  been  rather  scarce,  among  our  publica- 
tions; from  no  want  of  matter,  we  presume;  nor  from  any 
disinclination  to  write;  but  from  the  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  purchase  any  writings,  except  those  of  some  venerable 
English  or  Scotch  divine.  The  only  volumes  of  sermons  of 
any  considerable  note  which  have  originated  in  America, 
until  those  enumerated  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
have  been  written  by  Drs.  Edwards,  Witherspoon,  Davies, 
and  Smith,  Presidents  of  Princeton  College;  Macwharter 
and  Griffin  of  New  Jersey;  Strong,  Smalley,  Bellamy,  and 
Lee  of  Connecticut;  President  Nott,  of  New  York;  Lathrop 
(of  West  Springfield),  Emmons,  Tappan,  and  Stillman,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  KoUock,  of  Georgia.  Dr.  Nott's  Ser- 
mons were  first  published  separately;  and  have  been  since 
collected  and  republished.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  of  Charles- 
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town,  President  Livingston,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  of  New- 
York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,  the  late  President 
Dw:ght,  and  Bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania,  have  given  the 
public  one  or  two  discourses  at  a  time,  very  frequently,  which, 
were  they  reprinted,  after  a  due  arrangement,  would,  we 
think,  leave  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  respective  authors. 
The  sermons  of  Edwards,  Witherspoon,  and  Emmons  evince 
the  strong  predilection  of  their  authors  for  metaphysical  sci- 
ence. Of  these  three,  the  last  writes  in  the  most  neat  and 
lucid  mannerj  but  has  less  good  sense  than  either.  They 
were  all  metaphysicians  of  the  school  of  Locke:  but  Ed- 
wards, on  the  laws  of  volition  particularly,  stood  pre-eminent 
above  all  other  writers.  The  sermons  of  Davies  manifest  a 
lively  imagination  and  ardent  feelings;  but  comparatively 
little  of  human  reasoning.  He  was  too  much  on  fire  to  argue 
deliberately;  but  he  adduced  scripture  to  back  his  assertions; 
and  overwhelmed  his  audience  b)'^  eloquent  interrogations. 
His  sermons  are  perhaps  among  the  most  pathetic  in  our  lan- 
guage. Nott's  discourses,  like  those  of  Davies,  are  almost 
entirely  addressed  to  the  finer  emotions  of  his  audience; 
but  they  are  somewhat  stiff,  and  much  more  laboured  than 
we  could  wish.  He  evidently  thinks  that  religion  is  to  be 
promoted  in  the  world,  rather  by  sensibility  than  by  solid 
reasoning.  Bellamy  was  as  ardent  as  Davies;  but  he  has  less 
refinement,  and  rather  more  logic.  Lee  is  a  plain  sermonizer; 
but  has  considerable  originality  of  thought,  and  gives  us 
quite  ingenious  explanations  of  several  difficult  passages  of 
the  Bible.  Griffin  and  Miller  are  smooth  writers,  and  quite 
persuasive  in  their  manner.  Sometimes,  however,  the  former 
thunders;  while  the  latter  is  always  like  a  clear  morning  in 
May.  The  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  is  chiefly  remarked  for 
the  mildness  and  dignity  of  his  preaching.  Dr.  Morse 
shines  in  historical  discourses;  and  excels  in  compiling  from 
the  best  human  authorities.  He  is  always  clear, — often  pun- 
gent; but  not  over  fond  of  invention.  Lathrop's  sermons, 
and  they  are  many,  are  written  with  great  ease;  but  fre- 
quently resemble  essays  and  commentaries,  rather  than  sys- 
tematic discourses.  Tappan  is  rather  more  elegant  and  ner- 
vous than  Lathrop;  but  in  other  respects  much  like  him. 
Macwharter,  Strong,  Smalley  and  Stillman  are  all  plain  wri- 
ters; who  divide  each  text  regularly;  and  then  adduce  a  few 
passages  of  holy  writ,  with  explanations,  to  support  each 
grand,  and  subordinate  division.  Dr.  D wight  was  a  man  of 
extensive  acquirements  and  flowing  language.  Redundancy 
in  diction  was  his  chief  fault  as  a  preacher.  Dr.  Mason  seems 
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to  find  all  the  resources  in  his  own  mind  and  in  his  Bible, 
which  Dwight  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  society,  and  a 
universal  library.  We  have  not  forgotten  in  the  enumera- 
tion President  Livingston,  of  Queen's  College,  in  New-Jer- 
sey. Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  think  he  is  one  of  the  most 
dignified,  graceful,  energetic,  powerful,  and  persuasive  speak- 
ers we  ever  beheld  in  a  pulpit.  Mr.  KoUock's  sermons  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading;  neither  have  we 
heard  him  preach  since  he  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Princeton  College.  Then,  in  spite  of  his  monotony,  he  could 
arrest,  and  move,  and  melt  an  audience.  We  are  not  igno- 
rant that  Bishop  Hobart  of  New- York,  Bishop  Moore,  and 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Rice  of  Virginia,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Flin,  of 
Charleston,  South-Carolina,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis,  with 
Mr.  Glendy,  and  Mr.  Duncan  of  Baltimore,  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  pulpit  orators  of  the  United  States;  but  we 
have  not  enough  of  their  sermons  in  our  possession,  to  form 
a  comparative  estimate  of  their  respective  merits. 

Of  the  sermons,  that  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of 
this  article,  we  shall  treat  but  briefly.  We  will  not  say  that 
Mr.  Buckminster's  are  the  best  sermons  of  American  manu- 
facture; but  they  are  certainly  some  of  the  best  specimens 
oi  jlne  writings  which  we  have  found  among  all  the  divines 
of  our  day.  In  general,  he  uses  texts  merely  as  mottos;  a 
practice  which  we  believe  to  be  a  violation  of  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  scriptural  sermonizing.  With  his  system  of  doc- 
trine, we  shall  not  attempt  to  interfere.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
is  consistent  with  himself.  He  aims,  principally,  at  convin- 
cing those  who  may  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  historical  facts 
contained  in  the  New-Testament;  and  at  making  accurate 
discriminations,  between  the  christian  virtues,  and  those 
vices  which  attempt  to  counterfeit  them.  He  accomplishes 
too  his  aim.  His  sermon,  entitled  The  Influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel on  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex^  is,  we 
think,  as  fine  a  history  of  woman,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
elegant  an  encomium  on  her,  as  any  man  of  taste  and  feeling 
might  ever  wish  to  peruse.  The  Memoir  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  this  accomplished  youth,  is  interesting; — ^no  part  of 
it  more  so  than  the  letter  from  Buckminster's  sister,  in  which 
she  describes  his  conduct  in  the  state  of  childhood. 

We  have  found  only  two  or  three  verbal  inaccuracies  in 
his  volume  (in  the  words  betray^  which  should  be  betrays^ 
p.  335,  and  imperfect^  which  should  be  perfect^  p.  356);  and 
it  would  excuse  at  least  fifty,  that  the  publication  is  posthu- 
mous.    In  accuracy  and  elegance  of  diction,  we  wish  all  our 
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preachers  would  imitate  Mr.  Buckminster,  One  example  of 
his  beautiful  style,  and  taste  in  selection  of  figures  must  be 
given;  even  though  we  had  purposed  to  give  no  extracts  in 
this  article.  In  speaking  of  the  Supreme  object  of  regard, 
he  says, 

*  It  is  objected,  then,  that  a  Being  so  far  removed  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  conception,  can  hardly  be  the  object  of  confi- 
dence and  love.  We  can  fear  infinite  power,  we  can  be  astonish- 
ed at  unsearchable  wisdom,  we  can  be  awed  by  inapproachable 
purity,  joined  by  inconceivable  grandeur;  but  to  love  a  Being, 
who  has  nothing  in  common  with  mortality,  nothing  visible,  tan- 
gible, or  audible  about  him,  is  not  within  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  man's  affections.  Yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  single  circum- 
stance, that  God  is  not  the  object  of  any  one  of  our  senses,  is 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  consideration,  that  he  is  never 
absent  from  us;  that  he  compasseth  continually  our  path  and  our 
lying  down,  and  that  we  cannot  remove  a  step  from  the  sphere  of 
his  presence;  that  every  sigh,  which  escapes  us,  reaches  his  ear, 
and  not  an  affectionate  movement  springs  up  in  our  hearts,  to 
which  he  is  not  intuitively  attentive.  The  faintest  glow  of  grati- 
tude, which  lights  up  the  countenance,  shines  before  his  eyes;  and 
the  least  cloud  of  godly  sorrow,  which  passes  over  the  brow,  sends 
its  shade  to  the  throne  of  God,  encompassed  as  it  is  with  "  undi- 
minished brightness."  '  p.  247. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Romeyn  and  Mr.  M'Leod  are  not  so 
accurate  and  elegant  as  those  of  Mr.  Buckminster;  but  they 
are  more  argumentative  and  elaborate.  We  might  say,  an- 
tithetically, that  his  structures  are  of  modern  architecture; — 
theirs  resemble  the  ancient  castles  of  private  gentlemen, 
which  were  armed  at  all  points.  He  has  more  beauty  in  his 
works;  they^  more  strength.  Dr.  Romeyn's  discourses  are 
more  easy  and  descriptive  than  those  of  Mr.  M'Leod:  but, 
in  precision,  argument,  and  energy,  the  latter  bears  away  the 
palm  from  both  of  the  former  divines.  Dr.  Romeyn  is  bold 
and  pungent;  or,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  one  of  his 
most  respectable  hearers,  '  he  is  such  a  little  archer  as  gives 
a  sinner  no  chance  to  dodge.'  Now  and  then  these  New- 
York  gentlemen  misplace  shall  and  w i//,  or  give  us  a  Dutch 
or  Scotch  peculiarity;  little  faults  with  which  Messrs.  Buck- 
minster, Ely,  and  those  who  have  never  heard  any  brogue  in 
their  childhood,  are  not  chargeable.  A  few  of  Dr.  Romeyn's 
sentences  would  justify  severe  animadversions,  had  we  time 
and  space  for  them;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
show,  that,  excellent  as  Mr.  M'Leod  is  in  metaphysics,  he 
does  not  always  maintain  that  precision  of  language,  which 
is  desirable,  and  which  alone  can  prevent  the  slang  of  shal- 
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low  declaimers,  who  think  it  a  refutation  of  every  course  of 
ratiocination  to  call  it  *-  metaphysical  jargon.'  Dr.  Romeyn 
endeavours  to  convince  and  persuade  his  readers,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  inspired  oracles,  to  history,  and  to  common  obser- 
vation of  matters  of  fact:  while  Mr.  M'Leod,  in  addition  to 
these  resources,  teaches  his  readers  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  philosophically  account  for  their  opinions.  Romeyn 
makes  long  quotations,  M'Leod  short  ones,  and  Buckminster 
none  at  all — except  from  Dr.  Paley.  He  introduces  much 
scriptural  language  by  way  of  accommodation,  and  frequently 
in  the  language  of  some  modern  translations;  but  the  other 
writers  adhere  to  the  old  fashion  of  giving  you  the  chapters, 
verses,  and  words. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Ely's  pulpit  oratory  is  different  from  all 
the  others;  and  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  himself.  It  is 
almost  entirely  didactic.  Even  the  appeals  to  the  heart  are 
rather  doctrinal,  than  passionate.  He  attempts  and  succeeds 
in  great  accuracy  of  language,  and  niceness  of  metaphysical 
distinction.  His  aim,  doubtless  a  good  one,  is  to  reduce  the 
theological  vocabulary  to  something  like  the  precision,  which 
is  now  the  exclusive  boast  of  the  mathematical  science.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  associations  and  nice  shades  of  thought, 
which  we  have  in  moral  and  religious  subjects,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  give  that  perfect  accuracy  to  our  language,  in 
those  departments,  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  consummate. 
Mr.  Ely's  divisions  are  numerous,  though  generally  happy; 
and  his  mode  of  exhibiting  truth  is  perspicuous  in  a  high 
degree.  All  this  is  commendable;  but  the  extraordinary  ac- 
curacy, at  which  he  aims,  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  great 
boldness  and  energy  of  manner.  Though  his  auditors  are 
not  hurried  away  by  a  resistless  torrent  of  eloquence,  how- 
ever, nor  experience  strong  excitements  of  the  passions,  they 
have  their  stock  of  knowledge  increased,  and  their  under- 
standings enlightened; — the  most  solid  and  permanent  ad- 
vantages, which  can  be  derived  from  any  species  of  public 
speaking.  This  is  the  more  to  be  commended,  as  nearly  all 
our  public  speakers  in  Ara.rica, — lawyers,  legislators,  and 
preachers — are  '  too  wordy' — too  much  inclined  to  pour  out 
a  torrent  of  words  without  any  other  effect,  and  often  with- 
out any  other  apparent  design,  than  that  of  making  a  speech. 

Of  all  these  reverend  gentlemen  we  would  say,  they  re- 
semble the  British  more  than  the  French  divines.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  approve  of  this,  we  would  like  to  see  a 
]ittle  more  of  the  French  vivacity,  and  fire  of  imagination, 
infused  into  the  pulpit  exhibitions  of  our  country.     While 
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we  would  be  sorry  that  Massilon  should  be  taken  as  a  model, 
we  would  wish  some  of  his  eloquence,  and  some  of  Saurin's 
splendour,  along  with  the  solidity  of  Tillotson.  The  style 
and  manner  of  all  the  gentlemen  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
show  that,  if  we  are  yet  behind  the  European  scholars  in 
literature,  we  are  yet  followmg  close  after  them,  and  give 
every  ground  to  hope,  that  we  shall  ere  long  overtake  them. 
Indeed  we  have  sermons  in  some  of  these  collections,  equal, 
in  our  opinion,  to  any  thing,  in  their  way,  ever  produced, 
either  in  France  or  in  Britain. 

Art.  IV. —  Travels  in  Brazil.    By  Henry  Koster.     With  a 

Map  and  Plan,  and  eight  coloured  Engravings.     4to.  pp. 

500.  Longman  &  Co.  London.  1816. — From  the  Eclectic 

Review. 
nnHE  attention  and  interest  now  attracted,  and  which  will 
-■-  be  progressively  more  attracted,  to  the  southern,  and  to 
what  was  till  lately  the  Spanish  part  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  American  Continent,  as  the  scenes  of  momentous 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  nations,  and  of  wonderiul  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  will  ensure  a  favourable  reception  to  every 
authentic  work  which  brings  from  those  quarters  any  consi- 
derable share  of  new  information.  Within  the  last  com- 
paratively few  years,  a  number  of  travellers  have  adventured, 
and  have  brought  us  their  contributions;  farther  above  all 
others,  Humboldt,  who  has  accomplished  more,  (aided  in- 
deed by  a  very  able  associate,)  than  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  from  any  future  individual  zealot  for  novelty  and 
knowledge.  When  we  reflect  on  the  extent  of  the  tracts  sur- 
veyed by  him;  on  their  quality,  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  and 
toil  of  traversing  ihem,  and  the  diversity  of  their  appearances, 
and  on  the  various  distinct  classes  of  the  traveller's  observa- 
tions and  researches,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  behold  such  an 
exemplification  of  what  is  practicable  to  a  mind  shut  up  in  a 
frame  of  heavy  matter,  slow  of  movement,  soon  fatigued, 
and  liable  to  innumerable  maladies  and  mischiefs. 

But  inferior  explorers  may  be  confident  of  receiving  their 
share  of  attention,  even  though  they  decline  all  greatness  of 
enterprise,  not  venturing  toward  the  central  depths  of  the 
Continent,  nor  approaching  the  summits,  nor  even  bases,  of 
snowy  mountains.  Brazil,  besides,  is  not  as  yet  within  the 
sweep  of  that  grand  political  tempest  which  is  at  once  ra- 
vaging, and  clearing  of  foreign  tyranny,  so  wide  a  portion  of 
that  western  world.     The  author  of  this  present  volume  went 
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there  for  the  sake  of  health;  and  made  his  excursions,  ob- 
servations, and  notes,  without  any  thought  of  publication. 

'  Some  time  after  my  return  to  England,'  he  says,  '  I  was  en- 
couraged to  put  together  the  information  which  I  might  be  able 
to  impart.  The  reader  will  be  more  disposed  to  excuse  what  de- 
fects he  may  find,  when  he  is  informed  that  I  went  out  young,  that 
J  did  not  gather  any  knowledge  of  the  country  in  a  systematic 
manner  with  the  idea  of  giving  it  to  the  public,  and  that  the  idiom 
of  a  foreign  language  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  me  than  that  of 
my  own.  But  among  judicious  readers  the  style  of  works  of  this 
description  will  be  regarded  as  of  little  importance.  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Southey's  advice  and  extensive  library.  I 
bave  to  thank  Dr.  Traill  for  his  aid  in  preparing  the  Appendix.' 

He  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  of  thirty-five  days,  from  Liver- 
pool to  Pernambuco,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1809;  and 
he  has  shown  good  sense  and  a  good  example  in  telling  this 
in  a  single  sentence.  He  very  properly  gives  a  rather  min- 
ute description  of  the  singularly  formed  American  port,  ac- 
companied with  a  neat  plan,  furnished,  he  says,  by  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  resident  there,  '  who  is  indefatigable  in  the 
search  of  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge.' It  seems  to  be  by  something  very  like  a  caprice, 
that  nature  has  left  there  any  harbour  at  all.  At  Recife,  (for 
that  is  the  name  of  the  town  '  Pernambuco  being  properly 
the  name  of  the  captaincy,')  the  stranger  instantly  found  him- 
self in  pleasant  society,  native  and  imported,  and  entered 
with  vivacity  into  their  convivialities.  He  took  a  cottage 
at  a  beautiful  place  where  the  better  sort  of  people  go  to  re- 
side during  the  summer  months,  at  a  short  distance  in  the 
country.  The  society  he  acknowledges  was  very  frivolous, 
and  not  always  very  temperate.  At  many  of  the  houses  of 
the  Portuguese,  he  *  found  the  card-tables  occupied  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  when  one  person  rose  another  took 
his  place;'  and  thus,  excepting  an  interval  for  dinner,  the 
battle  would  be  gallantly  fought  the  live-long  day,  against  the 
old  invading  enemy  Time.  There  were  other  auxiliary  re- 
sources, '  music,  dancing,  playing  at  forfeits,'  dinner  par- 
ties, and  rides  to  Recife.  The  habits,  indeed,  he  remarks, 
were  very  much  the  same,  at  this  place  of  summer  adjourn- 
ment, as  at  the  English  watering  places.  In  the  tov/n, 
however,  which  consists  of  three  compartments,  and  contains 
25,000  inhabitants,  the  state  of  society  is  more  reserved  and 
ceremonious.  The  native  Portuguese  merchants,  especially, 
maintain  a  style  of  stately  retirement,  in  their  mansions;  into 
some  of  which,  nevertheless,  our  author  made  his  way  ;  but 
he  will  not  own  that  he  is  much  the  wiser  for  the  privilege. 
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There  are  a  multitude  of  occasions  for  observing  what  a 
mighty  power  of  ingenuity,  or  we  may  say  genius,  is  exer- 
cised by  the  disparity  of  the  human  mind.  The  most  strik  rg 
of  the  exemplifications  is,  that  Religion,  even  the  Christian 
Religion,  the  grand  heaven-descended  opponent  of  all  evil, 
can  be  perverted  by  this  genius,  to  subserve  absolutely  every 
purpose  of  iniquity  and  vanity,  every  passion  and  taste,  from 
the  most  frivolous  to  the  most  infernal.  In  the  place  of  our 
Author's  transatlantic  sojourn,  as  indeed  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Religion  is  one  of  the  njost  stimulant  and 
favourite  diversions.  He  witnessed  all  the  gayties,  shows, 
frolics,  and  riotous  indulgences  of  the  Easter  Season;  of 
which  the  zest  was  heightened  by  the  mumery  of  a  more 
solemn  cast  on  Good  Friday. 

'  On  the  following  day,  Good  Friday,  the  decorations  of  the 
churches,  the  dress  of  the  women,  and  even  the  manner  of  both 
sexes  were  changed,'  (from  the  flare  of  gay  finery  on  Holy 
Thurday;)  all  was  dismal.  In  the  morning  1  went  to  the  church 
of  the  Sacramento,  to  witness  a  representation  of  our  Saviour's 
descent  from  the  Cross.  The  church  was  much  crowded.  An  enor- 
mous curtain  hung  from  the  ceiling,  excluding  from  sight  the 
whole  of  the  principal  chapel.  An  Italian  Missionary  Friar  of 
the  Penha  convent,  with  a  long  beard,  and  dressed  in  a  thick  dark 
brown  cloth  liabit,  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  abovit  to  comnience  an 
extempore  sermon.  After  an  exordium  of  some  length,  adapted 
to  the  day,  he  cried  out,"  Behold  him;"  the  curtain  immediately 
dropped,  and  discovered  an  enormous  cross,  with  a  full-sized 
Avooden  image  of  our  Saviour,  exceedingly  well  carved  and  paint- 
ed; and  around  it  a  number  of  angels  represented  by  young  per- 
sons, all  finely  decked  out,  and  each  bearing  a  large  pair  of  out- 
stretched wings,  made  of  guaze;  a  man  dressed  in  a  bob-wig,  and 
a  pea-green  robe,  as  St.  John,  and  a  female  kneeling,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  as  the  Magdalen;  whose  character,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, seemingly  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  was  not  the 
most  pure.  The  friar  continued  with  much  vehemence,  and 
much  action,  his  narrative  of  the  crucifixion:  and  after  some 
minutes  again  cried  out,  "  Behold,  they  take  him  down;"  when 
four  men,  habited  in  imitation  of  Roman  soldiers,  stepped  forward. 
The  countenances  of  these  persons  were  in  part  concealed  by 
black  crape.  Two  of  them  ascended  ladders  placed  on  each  side 
against  the  Cross,  and  one  took  down  the  board,  bearing  the  let- 
ters I.  N.  R.  I.  Then  was  removed  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  a 
white  cloth  was  put  over,  and  pressed  down  upon  the  head;  which 
was  soon  taken  off  and  shown  to  the  people,  stained  with  the  cir- 
cular mark  of  the  crown  in  blood.  Tliis  done,  the  nails  which 
transfixed  the  hands,  were  by  degrees  knocked  out,  and  this  pro- 
duced a  violent  beating  of  breasts  among  the  female  part  of  the 
congregation.     A  long  white  linen  bandage  was  next  passed  un- 
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der  each  arm  pit  of  the  image;  the  nail  which  secured  the  feet 
was  removed;  the  figure  was  let  down  very  gently,  and  was  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  a  while  sheet.  All  this  was  done  by  word 
of  command  by  the  preacher.  The  sermon  was  then  quickly 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  we  left  the  church.' 

The  entrance  of  a  novice  into  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  an 
occurrence  now  very  uncommon,  attracted  Mr.  K.  and  a  mul- 
titude oi  other  persons,  to  a  town  at  a  considerable  distance. 
*  Formerly,'  he  sa\  s,  '  of  every  family  at  least  one  member 
was  a  Iriar;  but  now  this  is  not  the  custom;  children  are 
brought  up  to  tmde,  to  the  army,  to  any  thing  rather  than  a 
monastic  life,  which  is  fast  losing  its  reputation.  None  of 
the  convents  are  full,  and  some  are  nearly  without  inhabi- 
tants.' This  is  attributed  to  the  scandalous  conduct  of  these 
gentry.  The  utmost  levity  appeared  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
fraternity,  during  the  ceremony,  and  it  was  followed  by  '  much 
eating,  much  drinking,  and  much  confusion;'  appropriately 
concluded  in  the  evening  with  hubbub  and  fire-works.  The 
secular  priests  are  represented  as  much  more  respectable, 
atid  some  of  them  considerably  cultivated.  Their  great  po- 
liteness to  Mr.  K.  and  the  various  other  English  heretics 
then  at  Pernambuco,  would  seem  to  evince,  from  what  cause 
soever  arising,  a  degree  of  liberality  for  which  they  would 
probably  be  little  applauded  by  their  sacerdotal  brethren  of 
the  mother  country  and  the  contiguous  kingdom,  whom  we 
have  enabled  to  resume  their  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

Our  Author  seems  to  have  been  more  pleased  with  the 
society  of  the  Brazilians,  (the  denomination  by  which  he  dis- 
tinguished the  white  natives  of  the  country,)  than  Avith  any 
thing  he  was  admitted  to  see  or  hear  among  the  Portuguese 
at  Pernambuco.  A  chief  cause  was  the  interest  and  viva- 
city with  which  the  ladies  take  part  in  the  conversation:  'they 
would  allow,'  he  says,  '  of  no  subject  into  which  they  could 
not  enter;'  they  asserted  in  every  way,  their  just  claims  to 
social  rank  and  consequence;  and  they  did  not,  as  among  us, 
retire  after  dinner,  to  leave  the  gentlemen  perfectly  free  for 
ribaldry.  It  is,  however,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  instances 
are  mentioned  of  lestive  parties,  in  which  their  presence  did 
not  restrain  the  high  and  rational  lords  from  some  excess  of 
potation  and  noise. 

He  agrees  with  other  reporters  in  asserting  the  superiority 
of  the  women  of  colour  to  the  Brazilian  ladies,  in  the  graces 
of  form  and  in  activity  of  mind.  The  mixed  race,  he  says, 
seems  more  congenial  with  the  climate. 

<  Their  features  are  often  good,  and  even  the  colour,  which  in 
European  climates  is  disagreeable,  appears  to  appertain  to  that  in 
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■which  it  more  naturally  exists;  but  this  bar  to  European  ideas  of 
beauty  set  aside,  finer  specimens  of  the  human  form  cannot  be 
found  than  among  the  mulatto  females  whom  I  have  seen.' 

Among  some  of  the  families  of  Brazilian  planters  re- 
moved from  the  interior  to  reside  at  Recife,  there  are  cus- 
toms brought  from  the  woods,  which  will  soon  vanish  in  the 
refining  process  of  the  town.  For  instance,  at  a  dinner  party 
at  one  of  their  houses,  our  Author  *  was  complimented  with 
pieces  of  meat  from  the  plates  of  various  persons  at  the  table/ 
The  manners  and  habits  of  the  city  population  had  as  yet  no 
settled  standard;  but  they  will  probably  not  be  long  in  attaining 
the  enviable  subjection  to  an  authoritative  mode,  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  varieties,  under  the  ascendancy  and  prescrip- 
tion, possibly  of  some  deputed  models  of  dignity  and  grace 
from  the  Brazil  Court.  At  present  the  chief  operator  of 
changes  is  growing  wealth,  which  inspirits  the  competition  in 
luxuries  and  splendour, — accompanied,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, with  some  little  increase  of  mental  cultivation,  which 
may  throw  a  slight  grace  of  literature  and  taste  over  the  he- 
terogeneous elements,  while  they  are  mixmg  and  moulding 
into  form, — and  by  an  incipient  sense  of  somewhat  more  of 
political  consequence,  since  the  acquisition  of  royalty  and  a 
court  on  the  Brazil  shores. 

He  notices  two  inconveniences  which  Englishmen  had  to 
encounter,  at  their  influx,  a  few  years  back,  into  Pernambuco. 
The  established  custom  required  them  to  take  oflT  the  hat  in 
passing  a  sentinel,  or  meeting  in  the  streets  a  military  guard; 
and  to  fall  on  their  knees  on  meeting  the  procession  of  the 
Sacrament,  carried  to  dying  persons,  and  so  to  remain  till  it 
went  out  of  sight.  The  first  was  intolerable,  and  was  uni- 
formly and  firmly  refused,  as  an  improper  submission,  we 
suppose,  ioY  freemen;  but  as  to  the  reUgioua  aft'air,  the  act  of 
idolatrous  homage,  that  was  far  too  trifling  a  matter  to  be 
worth  a  scruple  or  an  effort  of  spirit  in  Protestants:  '  here 
Englishmen,'  says  Mr.  K.  *  in  some  degree  conformed,  ia 
proper  deference  to  the  religion  of  the  country.'  In  plain 
terms,  they  repelled  the  one  demand  because  it  was  insulting 
to  themselves;  they  acquiesced  in  the  other,  because  it  was 
insulting  only  to  God.  Has  this  unhappy  nation,  at  this  late 
and  calamitous  period,  yet  to  learn,  that  the  worst  ot  all 
omens  lor  a  people's  liberties,  is  a  prevailing  contempt  ot  the 
claims  of  the  Most  High?  To  a  religious  man  deeply  sharing 
in  the  zeal  for  freedom  and  political  melioration,  it  affords 
but  a  melancholy  presage  to  see  so  little  hold  of  religion  on 
the  national  mind,  so  little  recognition  of  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  so  little  perception,  in  many  of  the  advocates  of  a 
righteous  cause,  that  the  oppressive  evils  of  which  bad  men 
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are  the  immediate  inflicters,  are,  all  the  while,  the  inflictions 
of  his  justice;  and  that  something  more  is  required  in  order 
to  the  effectual  vindication  of  rights,  than  the  mere  energy  of 
reaction  against  the  instruments  of  oppression. 

When  *  growing  wealth'  is  mentioned  among  the  circum- 
stances oi  the  settlement,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  partake  in  any  such  privilege.  No;  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  social  economy  in  Europe,  there  is 
a  large-  privileged  and  official  class  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  body.  It  is  not  often  that  so  brief  a  descrip- 
tion as  the  following,  will  suffice  to  explain  perfectly  a  state 
of  things  in  no  one  respect  similar  to  any  thing  within  the 
'previous  knowledge  of  those  who  read  it. 

'  The  number  of  civil  and  military  offices  is  enormous;  inspec- 
tors innumerable — colonels  without  end,  devoid  of  any  objects  to 
inspect,  without  any  regiments  to  command;  judges  to  manage 
each  trifling  department,  of  which  all  the  duties  might  be  done 
by  two  or  three  persons;  their  salaries  are  augmented,  the  people 
are  oppressed,  but  the  state  is  not  benefited. 

'  Taxes  are  laid  wheie  they  fall  heavy  on  the  lower  classes,  and 
none  are  levied  where  tliey  could  well  be  borne.  A  tenth  is  raised 
in  kind  upon  cattle,  poultry,  agriculture,  and  even  salt.  All  the 
taxes  are  fanned  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  this  among  the  rest. 
They  are  parcelled  out  in  extensive  districts,  and  are  contracted 
for  at  a  reasonable  rate,  but  the  contractors  again  dispose  of  their 
shares  in  small  porHons;  these  are  again  retailed  to  other  persons; 
and  as  a  pront  is  obtained  by  each  transfer,  the  people  must  be  op- 
pressed that  these  men  may  satisfy  those  above  them  and  enrich 
themselves.  The  system  is  in  itself  bad,  but  is  rendered  still 
heavier  by  this  division  of  the  spoil.'  p.  31. 

The  account  ends  with  the  curious  fact,  that  '  a  tax  is  paid 
at  Pernambuco,  for  lighting  the  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
while  those  of  Recite  remain  in  total  darkness.'  As  to  the 
multitude  of  persons  enriched  by  offices,  it  is  remarked,  that 
many  of  them  would  remain  poor  enough  if  they  had  only 
the  regular  and  authorized  receipts,  but  that  other  ways  are 
found  of  making  these  offices  productive.  The  conduct  of 
the  governor,  at  the  time  of  our  author's  visit,  is  pronounced 
an  honourable  exception;  he  stood  unimpeached  in  every  part 
o;  his  admin  stration;  the  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  his 
power  should  not  have  been  competent  to  the  punishment 
and  reformation  of  all  the  inferior  tribe  of  functionaries. 

There  is  little  other  manufacture  at  Recife,  than  that  of 
gold  and  silver  trinkets,  and  gold  and  thread  lace.  The  pub- 
lic institutions  arc  stated  to  be  excellent,  though  rather  few. 
At  the  neighbouring  city  of  Olinda,  once  the  more  import- 
ant station,  but  now  in  a  great  degree  desertei  for  Recife,  is 
a  college  tor  the  education,  chiefly,  of  ypung  ecclesiastics,  of 
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which  the  professors  are  praised  for  *  knowledge  and  libe- 
rality.' *  Free  schools  are  also  established  in  most  of  the 
small  towns  in  the  country,'  principally  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  both  these  and  the  college,  the 
instruction  is  free  of  expense  to  the  pupils.  *  It  will  appear 
surprising  to  English  persons,'  as  Mr.  K.  justly  says,  *■  that 
in  a  place  so  large  as  Recife,  there  should  be  no  printing- 
press  or  bookseller.'  That  branch  of  the  polity  which  re- 
spects the  punishment  of  criminals,  is  represented  as  empha- 
tically bad,  especially  in  the  article  of  transportation:  the 
small  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  where  a  crowd  of 
criminals  are  kept  under  a  military  force,  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  for  liie,  being  a  den  of  most  flagrant  and  execrable  depra- 
vity.— On  the  whole,  our  author  pronounces  a  strong  con- 
demnation on  the  government  of  this  portion  of  the  Brazilian 
states,  as  administered  down  to  the  period  of  the  removal  to 
America  of  the  chief  government,  and  not  as  yet  corrected 
by  that  transfer;  but  he  ventures  or  professes  to  hope  that  the 
measure  must  have  its  good  effects  in  due  time. 

After  enjoying  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  at  Recife, 
the  convivialities,  the  amusements,  the  pleasant  alternation  of 
sea  and  land  breezes,  which  attemper  the  climate  of  a  spot 
so  near  the  equator,  to  the  constitution  and  almost  the  ease 
of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  K.  set  off"  upon  a  northward  journey, 
into  the  captaincy  of  Seara.  The  progress  and  incidents  are 
minutely  related,  indeed  a  little  too  much  in  detail;  but  many 
of  the  particulars  are  entertaining,  and  they  give  a  long  and 
disagreeable  picture  of  the  physical  quality  of  the  country. 
Large  tracts  of  it  are  an  absolute  eternal  sand,  only  not  quite 
so  burning  and  volatile  as  in  the  African  deserts.  Other  parts 
are  covered  with  thickets,  completely  impervious  but  by  some 
narrow  path,  which  has  been  cut  through  the  dense  substance 
with  bill-hooks  and  hatchets.  We  transcribe  the  description 
of  one  of  the  vegetable  productions  which  contribute  to  ren- 
der them  so. 

'  The  cifio  is  a  plant  consisting  of  long  and  flexible  shoots  which 
twist  themselves  around  the  trees,  and  as  some  of  the  sprouts 
which  have  not  yet  fixed  upon  any  branch,  are  moved  too  and  fro 
by  the  wind,  they  catch  upon  a  neis^hbouring  tree,  and  as  the  ope- 
ration continues  for  many  years  undisturbed,  a  kind  of  net-work  is 
made  of  irregular  from,  but  difficult  to  pass  through.  Several 
kinds  of  C2//0  are  used  as  cordage  in  making  fences,  and  for  many 
other  purposes.' 

Animal  nuisances  were  furnished  in  quite  the  due  propor- 
tion.    With  one  of  them  he  made  an  early  acquaintance. 

'  I  laid  down  in  my  clothes,  but  soon  started  up,  finding  myself 
uneasy.     The  guide  saw  me,  and  called  out,  "  O  Sir,  you  are  co- 
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vered  with  carafiatos."  I  then  perceived  them,  and  felt  still  ni?Vre 
their  bites.  Instantly  throwing  off  part  of  my  clothes,  but  with 
the  remainder  upon  me,  I  ran  into  the  water,  and  there  began  to 
take  them  off.  The  carafmto^ov  tick,  is  a  small  flat  insect  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  about  the  size  of  four  pins  heads  placed  to- 
gether, it  fastens  upon  the  skin,  and  will  in  time  eat  its  way  into  it.  It 
is  dangerous  to  pull  it  out  quickly,  when  already  fixed;  for  if  the 
head  remains,  inflammation  is  not  unfrequently  the  consequence. 
The  point  of  a  heated  fork  or  penknife  applied  to  the  insect,  when 
it  is  too  far  advanced  into  the  skin  to  be  taken  out  with  the  hand, 
will  succeed  in  loosening  it.  There  is  another  species  of  tick  of 
much  larger  size,  and  of  a  lead  colour;  this  is  principally  trouble- 
some to  horses  and  horned  cattle,  that  are  allowed  ta  run  loose 
in  lands  which  have  been  only  partially  cleared.  I  have  seen 
horses  that  have  had  such  vast  numbers  uj>Qn  them,  as  to  have 
been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood  which  they  have  occasioned.' 

The  face  of  the  country  is  so  '  partially  cleared,'  that  in  an 
extensive  landscape,  seen  from  the  citv  of  Paralba,  through 
which  his  route  was  directed,  he  says,  '  the  cultivated  specks 
were  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible:'  the  general  ex- 
panse was  nearly  a  continuity  ot  '  evergreen  woods.'  But  this 
he  expressly  distinguishes  as  '  the  best  kind  of  Brazilian 
scenery;'  wider  spaces  of  the  vast  tract  denominated  Ser- 
tam^  the  Desert,  presenting  the  dreary  view  of  a  sterile 
waste;  with  just  here  and  there,  perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  marsh,  a  spot  which  has  permitted  the  kinder  operations 
of  nature.  In  the  wet  season  these  marshes  are  pools  of 
very  brackish  water.  Salt  was  often  visible  in  the  muddy 
places,  and  was  offensively  perceptible  to  the  taste  in  some 
of  the  very  few  springs  that  were  found.  After  being  parch- 
ed with  thirst  for  a  whole  day  and  night,  the  delight  with 
which  the  travellers  came  to  the  long  desired  well,  was  liable 
to  pass  off  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following: 

<  The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  we  reached  a  well,  to 
our  great  joy,  but  fortunately  for  us,  the  water  was  so  bad  that 
we  could  not  drink  much;  it  was  as  usual  dirty  and  brackish,  but 
of  the  first  draught  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight; — when  I 
tried  a  second,  I  could  not  take  it,  the  taste  was  so  very  nau- 
seous.' 

The  horses  suffered  so  severely,  that  several  times  there  was 
some  cause  to  fear  they  might  sink,  and  leave  their  loads  and 
their  riders  immoveable  in  the  desert.  The  destitution  of  water 
was  also  necessarily  that  of  grass;  and  they  had  sometimes 
to  labour  through  several  successive  long  stages,  sustained 
by  only  a  small  quantity  of  maize  from  their  own  loads,  and 
this  it  required  some  management  to  make  them  eat.  In 
consequence  of  a  very  great  and  extraordinary  failure  of  rain 
in  the  preceding  winter,  if  it  might  be  so  named,  this  drear\- 
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region  was  inhospitable  in  an  unusual  degree  at  the  time  of 
our  author's  adventure.  The  '  cattle  estates,'  some  large  and 
some  small,  formed  in  the  more  productive  spots,  were  found 
in  great  distress;  many  of  the  cattle  were  poor  and  perishing, 
and  the  occupiers  in  dread  of  famine.  Their  residences, 
instead  of  meeting  our  notions  of  a  farm  establishment,  were 
wretched  cottages,  some  of  them  raised  for  only  a  temporary 
abode,  and  several  were  found  deserted  and  in  ruin.  These 
insulated  families,  however,  were  in  general  friendly  to  the 
travellers,  and  ready  to  furnish  what  little  accommodations 
were  in  their  power.  But  many  a  day  was  passed  without 
bringing  the  party  to  one  of  these  lodgments  against  the 
evening,  and  the  night  encampment  was  made  in  the  open 
air,  without  any  shelter  except  a  few  trees  or  bushes,  or,  in 
a  few  instances,  the  side  of  a  rock,  from  the  wind  which 
would  sometimes  scatter  away  the  fires  made  of  sticks  and 
brushwood.  In  several  ot  the  places,  a  nightly  visit  was 
made  by  mosquitos,  which  were  invincible  by  any  thing  but 
the  thick  and  pungent  smoke  of  a  fire  made  of  the  ordure  of 
cattle,  which  was  to  be  received  at  the  same  time  by  the 
lungs  and  eyes  of  the  travellers,  in  lieu  of  the  myriads  of 
insects.  Of  serpents  or  wild  beasts  there  was  but  little  ap- 
prehension; though  instances  had  been  known  of  the  jaguar, 
the  American  tiger,  presenting  himself  at  a  small  nightly  en- 
campment of  travellers.  In  the  thick  woodlands  there  would 
be  need  of  great  precaution. 

The  description  is  given,  in  a  variety  of  little  particulars, 
of  the  character,  condition,  habits,  and  appearance,  oi  the 
herdsmen  of  the  desert.  In  better  years  some  of  them  bring 
down  droves  of  cattle  for  sale  at  Recife,  and  one  or  two 
other  points  of  the  coast.  But  their  families,  at  least  the  fe- 
males, pass  their  whole  lives  in  this  total  seclusion  from  the 
social  and  civilized  world.  And  their  knowledge  of  even 
the  very  existence  of  such  a  world,  does  not  extend,  with 
any  force  of  curiosity,  beyond  the  chief  towns  of  the  cap- 
taincies. The  inquiries  for  news  related  chiefly  to  matters 
at  Recife.  Englishmen,  as  heretics,  had  indeed  been  heard 
of;  and  the  name  was  associated,  in  the  imagination  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  women,  with  a  vague  idea  of  some- 
thing brutish  or  monstrous.  At  one  of  the  stations  the  tra- 
velling attendants  having  given  information  to  a  number  of 
men,  who  were  milking  the  goats,  that  an  Englishman  was  in 
the  party,  they  eagerly  came  to  see  the  '  bicho,^  that  is,  '  ani- 
mal;' and  '  their  countenances  showed  much  disappointment,' 
when  the  '  strange  beast'  that  was  pointed  out  to  them,  was 
so  much  like  what  they  had  seen  before. 
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It  would  appear  that  they  are  in  a  tolerable  dej^ree  an  in- 
offensive class.  As  to  religion,  it  may  reasonably  be  won- 
dered and  inquired,  how  they  can  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject  at  all.  Would  it  ever  be  surmised  there  should  be 
in  lull  activity  among  them,  a  method  of  religious  ministra- 
tion analogous  to  what  is  as  yet  a  novelty  and  mnovation  in 
England — itinerant  preaching? — with  the  material  difference, 
however,  that  the  itinerants  among  us  do  not  make  money 
by  their  journeys,  and  are  not  accompanied  with  a  portable 
altar:  we  are  forced  to  add  to  these  negatives,  episcopal  ap' 
pointme?it. 

'  Certain  priests  obtain  a  licence  from  the  bishop  of  Pernam- 
buco,  and  travel  through  these  regions  with  a  small  altar,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  of  a  size  lo  l)e  placed  on  one  side  of  a 
pack-saddle;  and  they  have  with  them  all  their  apparatus  for  say- 
ing mass.  Thus  with  a  horse  conveying  the  necessary  parapher- 
nalia, and  a  boy  to  drive  it,  who  likewise  assists  in  saying  mass, 
and  another  horse,  on  which  the  priest  himself  rides,  and  carries 
his  own  small  portmanteau,  these  men  make  in  the  course  of  the 
year  between  150  and  200/ — a  large  income  in  Brazil,  but  hardly 
earned,  if  the  inconveniences  and  privations  which  they  must  un- 
dergo to  obtain  it  are  taken  into  consideration.  They  stop  and 
erect  the  altar  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  mass  is  collected.  This  will  sometimes  be 
said  for  three  or  four  shillings:  but  at  other  times,  if  a  rich  man 
takes  a  fancy  to  a  priest,  or  has  a  fit  of  extreme  devotion  upon 
him,  he  will  give  eight  or  ten  mil  reis.,  two  or  three  pounds;  and 
it  does  happen,  that  one  hundred  ?nil  reis  are  received  for  saying 
a  mass,  but  this  is  very  rare; — at  times  an  ox  or  a  horse,  or  two 
©r  three,  are  given.  These  men  have  their  use  in  the  world:  if 
this  custom  did  not  exist,  all  form  of  worship  would  be  com- 
pletely out  of  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  districts,  or  at 
any  rate  they  would  not  be  able  to  attend  more  than  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  year;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  no  church  within  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  of  some  parts-' 

No  thanks,  it  seems,  to  the  judicature  in  this  wilderness, 
if  its  forlorn  inhabitants  do  not  lose  all  discernment  of  right 
and  wrong. 

*  The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Sertam  is  generally  spo- 
ken of  as  most  wretchedly  bad:  every  crime  obtains  impunity  by 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  An  innocent  person  is  some- 
times punished  through  the  interest  of  a  great  man,  whom  he 
may  have  offended,  and  the  murderer  escapes  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  patron.  This 
proceeds  still  more  from  the  feudal  state  of  the  country  than 
from  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates,  who  might  often  be  in- 
clined to  do  their  duty,  and  yet  be  aware  that  their  exertions 
would  be  of  no  avail,  and  would  possibly  prove  fatal  to  them- 
selves.* 
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Our  author,  however,  distinguishes  several  governors,  as 
men  of  justice  and  spirit,  particularly  Amaro  Joaquim,  who 
had  recently  been  governor  ot  Paraiba,  whom  Mr.  K.  saw  at 
Recite,  and  who  died  ol  a  lever  on  his  passage  to  another 
captaincy  to  which  he  had  been  removed.  There  is  a  plea- 
sant story  of  one  of  the  acts  of  his  government. 

<  A  man  of  the  name  of  Nogueira,  the  son  of  a  black  or  mu- 
latto woman,  and  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  captaincy,  had  made 
himself  much  dreaded  hy  his  outrageous  proceedings;  fie  had 
carried  from  their  parents'  houses  the  daughters  of  sonie  pt^rsons 
of  respectability  in  the  captaincy,  murdering  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  opposed  his  entrance.  The  man  was  at  last  taKen; 
Amaro  Joaquim  would  have  had  him  executed;  but  he  found  this 
was  not  to  be  done,  from  the  interest  which  the  tamiiy  made  for 
him,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  flogged.  Nogueira  said, 
that  being  half  a  Jidalgo  (a  nobleman)  this  mode  of  punishment 
could  not  be  practised  on  him.  The  governor  then  ordered  that 
he  should  be  flogged  on  only  one  side  of  his  body,  that  hi?,  Jidalgo 
side  might  not  suffer,  desiring  Nogueira  to  say  which  was  his 
Jidalgo  side.  He  was  accordingly  punished  in  this  manner,  and 
after  remaining  some  time  in  prison,  was  sent  to  Angola  for  life.' 

There  is  a  considerable  length  of  rather  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  habii-s  of  the  descendants  of 
the  aborigines,  the  Indians,  with  a  great  number  of  whom 
Mr.  K.  has  conversed.  They  appear  wonderfully  inferior  in 
many  points  to  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  northi-rn  part  of 
the  Continent;  but  they  are  beyond  comparison  less  nconve- 
nient  and  formidable  as  neighbours.  They  are  not  brave,  but 
neither  are  they  ferocious  or  revengeful.  They  have  litile 
respect  for  the  principles  and  regulations  of  propert} ;  but 
they  violate  them  rather  in  the  humble  way  of  pilfering  than 
in  the  bolder  style  of  robbery.  They  can  be  treacherous, 
but  it  seems  rather  from  capricious  fickle  lightness  of  dispo- 
sition, than  from  deep  design  or  malignant  teeling.  They  are 
little  capable  of  affection,  or  any  lively  interest  tor  any  one's 
welfare,  even  that  of  their  immediate  relatives;  but  they  sel- 
dom wish  to  do  any  body  any  harm.  They  are  unambitious 
and  indolent,  but  capable  of  a  wonderiul  perseverance  of 
physical  exertion,  when  they  have  occasion  to  travel,  or  are 
employed  in  hunting  and  fishing.  They  have  the  same  in- 
stinct, or  faculty  ot  observation,  which  enables  the  northern 
Indians  to  take  a  direct  course  through  the  wilderness,  to  the 
remotest  places,  and  to  descry  the  traces  ot  men  or  beasts, 
where  other  men  would  be  utterly  baffled.  They  have  also 
the  same  invincible  love  of  freedom:  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, Mr.  K.  says,  to  reduce  them  to  a  systematic  slavery: 
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they  do  not  Jjg'ht  for  independence,  but  they  are  continually 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  situations  in  which  it  is  denied 
them.  They  have  many  disgusting  habits;  and  have  a  vora- 
cious appetite,  with  little  nicety  of  choice.  Some  of  them 
are  believed  to  practise  their  ancient  pagan  rites  in  secret; 
but  in  general  they  have  accepted  the  sort  of  Christianity  that 
the  lords  of  the  country  have  conferred  upon  them.  Those 
lords  treat  them  with  little  equity,  and  much  contempt. 

The  narrative  of  the  return,  with  Indian  guides,  to  Per- 
nambuco,  is  more  brief,  and  contains  a  number  of  notices  and 
incidents  which  are  entertaining,  without  being  particularly 
striking.  The  rainy  season  overtook  the  traveller,  and  he 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  the  ague,  and  considerable  incon- 
veniences from  temporary  torrents  and  inundations;  but 
these,  he  sa\  s,  were  far  less  intimidating  grievances  than  the 
former  dread  of  perishing  lor  want  of  water.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  observe,  in  the  sudden  effect  of  the  rain,  the  won- 
derfully sensitive  state  of  a  soil,  in  all  appearance  utterly 
burnt  up. 

'  The  rapidity  of  vegetation  in  Brazil  is  truly  astonishing.  Rain 
in  the  evening  upon  good  soil  will  by  sun-rise  have  given  a  green- 
ish tinge  to  the  earth,  which  is  increased,  if  the  rain  continues  on 
the  second  day,  to  sprouts  of  grass  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  these 
on  the  third  day  are  sufficiently  long  to  be  picked  up  by  the  half- 
starved  cattle.' 

The  ordinary  course  of  seasons  brings  pretty  constant  rain 
from  May  or  June  to  the  end  of  August;  but  there  are  not 
many  days  of  absolutely  incessant  rain.  From  August  or 
September  there  is  not  usually  any  rain  till  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  it  is  expected,  for  a  continuance  of  only  two 
or  three  weeks. 

A  more  comprehensive  description  is  given,  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  of  the  Sertanejos^  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Set-tarn 
or  desert  are  denominated.  Some  of  these  are  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  cattle-estates  on  which  they  reside;  but  the 
greater  number  are  Vaqueiros  or  cow-herds,  who  manage  the 
estates  for  rich  owners  who  reside  in  the  towns  upon  the 
coast,  and  are  at  the  same  time  sugar-planters,  denominated 
Senhores  de  Engenho.  Between  the  large  share  of  the  ani- 
mal stock  and  produce  assigned  by  regulation  to  these  resi- 
dent-managers, and  the  unavoidable  indefiniteness  of  the 
whole  account  of  the  numbers,  the  situation  is  a  very  advan- 
tageous one;  but  it  requires  '  considerable  courage,  and  great 
bodily  strength  and  activity;'  the  necessity  for  which  is  partly 
shown  in  a  very  amusing  description  of  the  half-yearly  col- 
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lecting  of  the  cattle,  some  of  them  not  unfrequently  from  a 
distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  the  residence.  There  is  a 
curious  account  of  the  modes  of  mastering  with  impunity 
the  violence  and  wildness  ot  the  cows  and  oxen,  the  way  of 
breaking  in  horses,  the  distinctions  of  quality  in  horses,  and 
the  sort  of  economy  preserved  by  each  separate  party  or 
'  lot^  of  these  animals.  The  divisions  of  property  in  the 
Sertam,  will  require  ages  to  bring  them  to  any  approach  to 
precision.  The  size  of  the  fazenda  is  estimated  by  a  mere 
computation  of  leagues,  or,  in  some  instances,  by  the  yearly 
number  of  hundreds  oi  calves.  '  Few  persons  take  the  trou- 
ble of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  exact  extent 
of  their  own  property;  and  perhaps  could  not  ascertain  it  if 
they  made  the  attempt.' 

The  Sertanejos  are  of  various  colours,  from  what  would 
be  white  but  for  the  heat  of  the  climate,  down  through  the 
mulatto  mixtures  and  gradations.  Being  '  courageous,  gene- 
rous, sincere,  and  hospitable,'  they  would,  our  author  says,  be 
a  very  good  sort  of  people,  were  it  not  for  their  wretched 
condition  with  respect  to  government,  their  scanty  portion  of 
which  is  of  such  a  quality,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  which 
would  be  the  greater  evil — the  mischief  it  would  do  by  a 
more  effectual  interference,  or  the  crimes  which,  in  its  non- 
interference, are  committed  by  a  people  abandoned  to  their 
own  passions  and  their  own  means  in  maintaining  and  aveng- 
ing their  rights  against  one  another.  Their  ignorance  is  ex- 
treme, '  few  of  them  possessing  even  the  commonest  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.'  Their  religion  is  confined  to  a  few 
ceremonies,  relics,  and  charms;  some  of  which  last  are  the 
resource  of  persons  bitten  by  serpents;  and  as  all  serpents 
are  believed  by  these  people  to  be  venomous,  while  in  fact 
many  ot  them  are  not,  there  will  be  plenty  of  reputed  proofs 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  charm.  There  was  an  amusing  instance 
of  fantastic  credulity,  at  a  house  where  the  travellers  were 
answered  hy  a  man  from  within  the  door,  but  who  did  not 
open  it,  nor  in  any  way  venture  to  look  out. 

'  This  I  thought  strange,  and  began  to  suppose  he  might  be 
afflicted  with  some  contagious  disorder,  and  had  been  forsaken  by 
his  friends,  or  rather,  that  his  family  had  been  advised  to  remove 
to  some  neighbouring  cottage.  But  the  guide  explained,  that  the 
man  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  and  that  the  bite  of  this  species 
only  became  fatal,  if  the  man  who  had  received  it  saw  any  female 
animal,  and  particularly  a  woman,  for  thirty  days  after  the  misfor- 
tune.' p.  160. 
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A  voyage  from  Pernambuco  to  Maranham,  a  position  on 
the  coast  still  further  to  the  north-west  than  Seara,  was  made 
within  sight  o=.  land  nearly  all  the  way.  The  account  of  the 
people  there,  includes  some  anecdotes  of  slaves,  one  of  which 
we  transcribe. 

'  1  heard  of  a  mulatto  slave,  who  ran  away  from  his  master, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  had  become  a  wealthy  man,  by  the 
purchase  of  lands  which  were  overrun  with  cattle  He  had,  on 
one  occasion,  collected  in  pens  great  numbers  of  oxen,  which  he 
was  arranging  with  his  herdsmen  to  despatch  to  different  parts  for 
sale,  when  a  stranger,  who  came  quite  alone,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  rode  up  and  spoke  to  him,  saying  that  he  wished  to  have 
some  private  conversation  with  him.  After  a  little  while  they 
retired  together,  and  when  they  were  alone,  the  ovytier  of  the 
estate  said,  "  I  thank  you  for  not  mentioning  the  connexion  be- 
tween us,  while  my  people  M'ere  present."  It  was  his  master, 
who  had  fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  and  had  now  made 
this  visit,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  trifle  from  him.  He  said 
that  he  should  be  grateful  for  any  thing  his  slave  chose  to  give 
him.  To  reclaim  him,  he  well  knew,  was  out  of  the  question; 
he  was  in  the  man's  power,  who  might  order  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated immediately.  The  slave  gave  his  master  several  hundred 
oxen,  and  directed  some  of  his  men  to  accompany  him  with  them 
to  a  market,  giving  out  among  his  herdsmen  that  he  had  thus 
paid  a  debt  of  old  standing,  for  which  he  had  only  now  been  called 
upon.  A  man  who  could  act  in  this  manner,  well  deserved  the 
freedom  which  he  had  resolved  to  obtain.' 

From  St.  Luiz,  the  port  of  the  island  of  Maranham, 
where  the  blessings  of  despotism,  slavery,  and  bigotry  are 
enjoyed  in  a  high  degree,  Mr.  K.  had  a  fancy  to  take  a  little 
trip  to  see  his  English  friends,  and  landed  at  Falmouth,  in 
May,  1811.  In  the  last  week  of  that  same  year  he  was  again 
in  the  lull  gayeties  of  Pernambuco;  where  a  period  of  less 
than  twelve  months  had  sufficed  to  produce  a  very  visible 
alteration  in  the  style  of  dress,  and  even  in  the  manners  of 
the  people,  in  the  exterior  and  interior  appearance  of  the 
houses,  in  the  sedan  chairs,  and  in  the  equipment  of  the 
horses.  The  impulse  of  this  change  is  represented  as  mainly 
given  by  a  iew  families  newly  imported  from  Lisbon  and 
England.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  people  so  easily  rendered 
dissatisfied  with  themselves  and  their  customs,  should  not 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  abroad  exemplars 
that  would  have  prompted  and  attracted  them  to  changes  in 
much  more  important  matters.  How  many  diversities  of  the 
cut  o  their  clothes,  and  the  colour  of  their  house  fronts, 
and  the  shape  of  their  furniture,  and  the  regulations  of  their 
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promenading,  will  they  be  manoeuvred  through,  at  the  ca- 
price of  the  adventitious  dictators  of  fashion,  before  any  de- 
tachment of  the  European  community  will  disturb  them  into 
inoovation,  by  examples  of  judicious  education,  extensive 
and  useful  reading,  genuine  religion,  and  an  adjustment  of 
manners  at  once  liberal  and  systematically  moral? 

Our  author  amused  himself  with  an  excursion  among  the 
sugar  plantations,  with  a  particular  attention  to  the  economy 
of  slave  employment,  and  observant  also  of  the  characters 
and  habits  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  free  labourers.  He 
was  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  almost  solitary  ap- 
pearance of  the  country,  on  a  general  view,  and  the  large 
assemblages  of  people  drawn  together  at  the  churches  at  par- 
ticular times,  and  at  the  planters'  residences  on  occasions  of 
sport  and  festivity.  Frolic  and  riot  are  quite  as  necessary 
against  the  tedium  of  existence  to  the  superior  people,  as  to 
the  meaner  tribe;  and  on  some  of  the  days  before  Ash-Wed- 
nesday,  Mr.  K.  and  an  accompanying  friend  were  regaled 
quite  to  satiety,  and  something  further,  with  a  sport  called 
intrudo.  Before  a  meal  is  well  ended,  the  partakers,  the 
family  (that  is,  the  men  of  it),  guests,  and  all,  fall  to  pelting 
and  bespattering  one  another  with  the  eatables  remaining  on 
the  table,  commonly  no  small  quantity.  At  one  house,  even 
the  blackened  pots  and  pans  from  '  the  kitchen  were  intro- 
duced,' for  the  purpose  of  a  mutual  besmearing  of  the  gen- 
tlefolks' faces.  Here,  even  the  ladies  were  induced  to  join 
in  the  war,  and  the  slaves  were  delighted  to  be  admitted  to 
a  share.  It  is  all  taken  in  perfect  good  humour;  or  the  ut- 
most contempt  assails  any  one  that  becomes  angry  and  re- 
sentful. 

Among  the  various  plantations  the  Author  visited,  he  dis- 
tinguishes one,  but  without  giving  either  local  or  personal 
name,  as  horribly  infamous  for  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the 
slaves,  with  '  a  systematic,  continued,  wanton  enormity.' 

<  The  estate  was  inherited  by  the  person  in  question,  with  sixty 
good  slaves  upon  it;  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time  to 
the  period  of  which  I  speak,  and  there  were  then  remaining  only 
four  or  five  individuals  who  were  able  to  work.  Some  have  fled 
and  have  escaped;  others  have  died,  God  knows  how;  and  others 
again  have  committed  suicide  in  sight  of  their  master's  resi- 
dence.' 

Mr.  K.  says  he  did  not  hear  any  other  of  the  planters 
charged  with  a  conduct  so  systematic  and  atrocious: — might 
it  not  be  expected  then,  that  the  miscreant  in  question  would 
often  have  to  encounter  the  most  unequivocal  and  intentional 
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signs  of  detestation  from  what  is  accounted  the  respectable 
part  of  the  society  of  the  country?   No  such  thing: 

'  The  conduct  of  the  owner  toward  his  slaves  is  often  spoken 
of  with  abhorrence,  but  yet  he  is  visited  and  treated  with  the  same 
respect  which  is  paid  to  an  individual  of  unblemished  charactei .' 

So  base  a  betrayer  can  politeness  be  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice! Yet  it  perhaps  never  occurs  to  the  thoughts  of  these 
civil  gentry,  that  they  will  stand  accountable,  and  will  be 
joined  in  retribution,  for  so  much  ot  the  wickedness  as  the 
honest  manifestation  of  their  opinion  might  have  prevented. 
And  our  Author's  delicacy,  too,  in  so  carefully  suppressing 
the  name, — was  it  in  return  for  being '  regaled  with  pine-ap- 
ples and  oranges,'  at  the  plantation  ?  If  so,  we  wish  that, 
however  hot  the  day  might  have  been,  he  had  declined  swal- 
lowing so  sweet  a  bribe  to  protect  the  entertainer's  name  from 
infamy  by  concealing  it. 

This  tour  among  the  plantations,  was  preparatory  to  our 
Author's  becoming,  in  connexion  with  a  friend,  a  sugar- 
planter  himseir,  by  renting,  in  1812,  an  estate  called  Jagua- 
ribe,  with  the  slaves,  cattle,  and  other  requisites  upon  it,  four 
leagues  from  Recife,  and  one  league  from  the  coast.  He  re- 
linquished it,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  and  became  a  rtrsident  and  co-planter  on  the  Island  of 
Itamaraca,  where  he  remained  till  some  time  in  the  j^ear 
1815,  when  he  abandoned,  for  reasons  not  assigned,  the  plan- 
ter's vocation,  to  which  he  confesses  he  was  become  partial, 
and  returned,  perhaps  finally,  to  Europe:  perhaps  finally,  for 
he  seems  willing  to  contemplate  a  possibility  that  he  may  be 
destined  to  accomplish  what  he  earnestly  and  vainly  wished 
while  in  South  America,  a  journey  of  discovery  quite  across 
that  Continent. 

The  proceedings  and  incidents  in  the  course  of  these  plant- 
ing speculations,  furnish  a  considerably  lively  and  diversified 
narration,  which  is  ioUowed,  toward  the  close  of  the  volume, 
by  a  large  assemblage  of  descriptions  and  observations  of  a 
more  general  kind.  The  natural  appearance  of  the  country, 
so  different  from  the  Sertavi  or  desert,  is  largely  displayed, 
with  all  its  diversity  or  landscape,  vegetation,  and  soil.  The 
description  of  the  whole  economy  of  the  plantations,  is  enli- 
vened by  a  very  great  number  of  anecdotes  and  little  per- 
sonal adventures,  for  the  most  part  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  characters  and  habits  of  its  heterogene- 
ous population.  The  distinctive  characteristics  ot  each  class 
and  race,  are  marked;  their  moral  effect  on  one  another  is 
rendered  apparent;'  and  the  fantastic  spectacle  formed  by  the 
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jumbling  of  so  many   sorts  of  human   beings  together,  is 
brought  out  in  a  striking  light. 

The  picture  of  a  planter's  life,  is  perhaps  less  repulsive  in 
our  Author's  work,  than  in  any  former  representation  given 
on  respectable  authority;  and  it  is  so  because  he  constrains  us 
to  believe,  even  though  we  should  make  some  allowance  for 
the  circumstance  of  his.  being  a  native  of  Portugal,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Brazilian  planters,  have  a  much  less 
oppressive  and  cruel  system  of  management,  than  that  which 
has  loaded  with  so  much  infamy  the  slave-owners  of  the 
Dutch,  Spanish,  and  English  colonies.  He  deliberately  and 
constantly  declares  that,  in  the  tracts  of  Pernambuco,  at  least 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  is  not  generally  severe,  and  that 
any  savage  infliction,  or  systematic  intolerable  oppression, 
would  render  a  planter  inlamous  even  among  his  class,  not- 
withstanding the  polite  attention  with  which,  as  in  the  in- 
stance above  quoted,  he  might  be  hypocritically  treated  among 
them. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  K.  is  a  most  decided  enemy  to  the 
whole  of  the  slave  system;  and  this,  not  because  it  would  be 
disgraceful  or  unfashionable  to  be  its  advocate,  but  because, 
together  with  a  conviction  of  its  intrinsic  iniquity,  he  per- 
ceived, in  observation  and  experiment,  the  manv  practicable 
evils  inseparable  from  its  operation.  These  he  has  pointed 
out;  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  shown  the  advantages  at- 
tending the  employment  of  freemen; — advantages  on  the 
mere  trade  account,  besides  all  the  satisfactions  of  a  moral 
kind.  Happily,  the  various  rules  and  modes  of  manumission, 
have  rendered  this  class  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  sufficiently 
numerous  for  an  extensive  diffusion  of  the  practical  evidence 
of  the  benefits  of  freedom. 

An  extended  account  is  given  of  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  the  annoyances  and  disasters  to  whiCh  it  is  liable, 
and  of  the  process  of  preparing  the  sugar.  Mr.  K.  judges 
the  Brazilian  planters  to  be  quite  a  century  behind  those  of 
the  West  Indies,  or,  to  use  his  phrase,  '  the  Columbian 
Islands,'  in  all  the  mechanical  expedients  for  saving  the  la- 
bour of  men  and  cattle.  He  anticipates  that  this  incurious- 
ness  or  dread  of  innovation  cannot  continue  among  them 
very  long;  but  thus  far,  nothing  can  exceed  the  stupidity 
with  which  they  have  retained  all  the  clumsy,  tedious,  toil- 
some and  unthrifty  methods  of  their  forefathers.  A  gross 
ignorance,  indeed,  on  all  subjects  beyond  the  most  contracted 
routine  of  accustomed  practice,  is  quite  general  among  the 
inferior  orders  of  planters.     Some  of  the  richest  class  are 
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beginning  to  come  in  contact,  in  their  visits  or  residence 'at 
Recife,  with  the  knowledge  of  Europeans. 

With  respect  to  religion,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  all  classes 
seem  nearly  alike  the  slaves  (or  rather  the  dupes,  for,  as  a 
burden,  it  is  tolerably  light  upon  their  consciences)  of  the 
most  ridiculous  superstitions,  of  which  a  great  number  of 
curious  illustrative  instances  are  related. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  work  is  prolixity,  occasioned  b)'-  a 
uniiorm  minuteness  of  detail.  On  some  subjects  great  mi- 
nuteness may  be  essential  to  the  requisite  precision;  but  in 
many  of  the  matters  of  a  book  of  travels,  the  writer  should 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  put  himself  in  the  reader's  place, 
and  subject  his  work  to  a  severe  process  of  selection  and 
exclusion.  The  work  is,  nevertheless,  of  very  considerable 
merit,  for  the  information  it  brings,  and  for  the  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity  it  serves  to  confirm. 

The  eight  coloured  plates,  combining  costume  with  sce- 
nery, are  well  executed,  and  contribute  materially  to  the  pur- 
pose of  information. 

Art.  V. — The  South  Amerkaii^  a  Metrical  Tale^  hi  four 
Cantos;  xvith  historical  Notes  and  other  Poems.  By  James 
Scott  Walker.  Edinburgh  and  London.  1816.  pp.  152. 
"Vf  R.WALKER,  we  collect  from  his  book, has  resided  acon- 
^^  siderable  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America;  and, 
instead  of  giving  us  the  substance  of  what  he  must  have  seen 
and  heard  in  the  country,  he  has  bethought  him  of  writing  a 
Metrical  Tale  about  General  Bolivar  and  one  Laura,  daughter 
of  one  Montillo,  a  Spanish  patriot.  This  would  have  done, 
some  time  in  the  twentieth  century;  but,  at  this  particular 
time, — when  our  interest  in  the  fresh  realities  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  of  a  more  business  and  bosom  kind,  than  can  possibly 
be  created  by  a  mere  fiction,  and  when,  moreover,  we  are 
all  looking,  with  anxious  expectancy,  for  information  about 
the  only  belligerent  part  of  the  globe,  which  lays  claim  to 
civilization,  and  which  is  very  imperfectly  known, — it  would 
be  quite  hazardous  in  any  writer  to  think  of  finding  readers 
for  an  epic  poem  about  the  matter,  and  extremely  provoking, 
in  one  like  Mr.  Walker,  who,  from  having  been  a  resident 
in  the  country,  might  have  furnished  us  with  a  body  of  sub- 
stantial facts  concerning  it.  Nor  has  Mr.  Walker  redeemed 
this  capital  error  by  any  ability  of  execution.  He  has  strung 
four  Cantos  of  very  common-place  verse  upon  a  very  com- 
mon-place story;  and  there  is  nothing  to  keep  one's  atten- 
tion at  all  awake,  except  the  fear  of  loosing  the  zest  of  the 
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Notes  by  neglecting  the  perusal  of  the  poetry.  The  Notes, 
indeed,  are  the  only  things  about  the  book,  which  induce  us 
to  notice  it;  and,  although  the  author  was  (of  course)  led  to 
publish  the  rhymes,  by  '  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  friends,' 
We  think  his  friends  would  have  acted  more  dutifully  by  ad- 
vising him  to  put  them  into  the  fire.  Some  stanzas,  how- 
ever, are  worth  reading;  and,  in  order  to  give  them  the  fair- 
est chance  of  pleasing,  we  shall  sketch  a  brief  outline  of  the 
story. 

The  Valencians  have  a  great  carousal,  after  General  Boli- 
var's success  at  Victoria,  in  1811; — and,  among  the  rest,  the 
Indians  have  their  music  and  their  sport  on  Lake  Valencia. 
'  To  mellow  flute,  the  boatman  timed  his  oar — 
That  Indian  flute,  whose  wildest  measure  fell 
In  iengthcned  cadence,  lingering  round  the  shore: 
Valencia's  halls  rung  with  the  merry  swell 
Of  minstrel  harp,  and  drum,  and  horn,  and  shell; 
Joined  in  the  dance,  youths,  maids  and  matrons  old, 
And  ever  and  anon,  their  niirth  to  tell, 
In  louder  voice — the  cannon's  thunder  rolled — 
And  the  bold  warlike  shout,  the  wakeful  echos  told.' 

*  That  Indian  flute'  is  thus  described  in  a  note: — 

♦  This  instrument  is  in  the  form  of  a  rough  walking-stick,  hav- 
ing a  quill  inserted  at  one  end,  and  holes,  almost  at  the  extremity, 
at  the  other.  Two  of  them  are  generally  played  together;  the 
first  having  five  holes,  on  which  the  Indian  performer  plays  with 
both  hands;  the  other  has  three,  and  is  touched  with  one  hand 
only;  while  in  the  other  hand  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  filled  with  small 
pebbles,  is  shaken  agreeably  to  the  tune.  The  soft  melody  of  the 
tone  of  the  Indian  flute,  and  the  wild  simplicity  of  the  music  of 
these  children  of  nature,  are  not  perhaps  equalled  by  any  single 
instrument,  or  European  musician:  their  airs  resemble  the  more 
plaintive  melodies  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.' 

Neither  this  '  Indian  flute,'  however,  nor  these  '  maids  and 
matrons  old,*  could  detain  Bolivar;  who,  though  it  was  al- 
ready sun-set,  was  resolved  on  travelling,  that  very  night,  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  miles  to  Caracas.  The  moon  was 
considerably  up  before  he  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
which  overhangs  the  city;  where  we  shall  leave  him,  till  we 
have  given  Mr.  Walker's  description  of  it. 

'  The  city  of  San  Juan  de  Leon,  or  Caracas,  is  about  four  miles 
iQ  a  direct  line  tVom  the  sea,  but  the  great  height  of  the  mountain 
between  it  and  La  Guayra,  the  haven,  renders  it  necessary  to  tra- 
vel sixteeu  miles  before  reaching  it.  The  road  winds  from  the 
port  in  a  serpentine  direction,  to  counteract  the  steepness,  after 
leaving  on  the  sea-shore  the  handsome  village  of  Maycatia;  it  is, 
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in  some  places  on  the  face  of  the  mountain,  so  steep,  that,  unless 
the  traveller  be  well  mounted,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  walk. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  hill  and  dale  even  to  the  top:  the  hollows, 
along  which  meander  innumerable  rivulets,  are  covered  with  im- 
penetrable forests  of  gigantic  trees,  veiled  in  a  rich  and  variegated 
erreen,  and  here  and  there  relieved  by  fields  of  maize  or  planta- 
tions of  coffee.  The  mountain  (called  the  Silla,  or  Saddle  of  Ca- 
racas) is  said  to  be  1 1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  from  a 
site  near  its  summit,  the  ships  in  La  Guayra  appear  no  bigger 
than  boats  on  a  smooth  lake.  The  noise  of  distant  water-falls,  the 
hum  of  innumerable  insects,  and  the  music  of  the  choristers,  de- 
light the  ear;  while  the  immense  extent  of  view  which  the  eye 
can  at  once  embrace,  renders  the  whole  truly  sublime. 

'  At  a  short  distance  from  the  top  of  the  Silla,  on  the  south 
side,  the  traveller's  attention  is  arrested  by  a  view  of  the  city  and 
the  whole  valley,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  va- 
riegated by  villas  and  country-seats,  watered  by  innumerable  rivu- 
lets, discharging  themselves  into  a  river  that  winds  along  the 
meadows. 

'  The  streets  of  Caracas  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles; 
and  the  houses  of  the  genteeler  part  of  the  community  are  ele- 
gant, when  compared  with  those  of  the  other  provincial  towns. 
The  entrance  is  a  wide  passage  from  the  centre  of  the  front,  ter- 
minating in  an  open  square  with  piazzas  and  galleries  above.  The 
climate  is  much  more  agreeable  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
latitude,  which  may  be  owing  to  its  great  height  (about  5000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  added  to  the  vapours  that  often  hang 
on  the  adjacent  mountains,  cooling  the  air,  and  absorbing  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  evenings  are  generally  of  that  placid  mildness 
which  is  invariably  grateful  to  an  European,  and  by  the  natives  is 
considered  as  inclining  to  cold. 

'  The  public  buildings  of  note  are  the  churches.  The  cathe- 
dral, in  which  the  archbishop  officiates,  is  a  brick  edifice;  it  is 
supported  inside  by  huge  pillars,  and  contains  a  superb  altar,  and 
some  decayed  paintings  and  rich  ornaments,  that  bespeak  its  for- 
mer grandeur.  The  others  are  smaller,  but  more  elegant  in 
outward  appearaoce:  the  spires  and  towers  are  provided  with  a 
numl)er  of  bells,  that  are  almost  constantly  tolling.  There  are 
likewise  nunneries,  and  a  college;  also  barracks,  built  in  modern 
style. 

'  The  females  of  Caracas  are  lively  gaditanas;  they  are  gene- 
rally of  low  stature,  but  their  features  are  small  and  comely;  and 
though  few  of  them  are  possessed  of  a  florid  complexion,  thai 
deficiency  is  compensated  by  a  mild  pale  delicacy,  equally  agree- 
able. I  allude  to  the  white  natives  only,  and  those  slightly  co- 
loured, who,  I  should  suppose,  constitute  about  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  population.  Though  education  among  them  has  hitherto 
bten  retarded  by  the  policy  of  the  priests,  yet  they  evince  consi- 
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Uerable  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  particularly  music,  of  which  they 
are  passionately  fond.  The  most  common  instrument  is  the  gui- 
tar, which  is  played  by  both  sexes;  but  the  pianoforte,  which  has 
been  lately  introduced,  will  probably  supplant  it:  the  harp  is  also 
a  favourite  instrument,  as  is  the  German  flute.  Painting,  though 
not  so  much  known,  is  nevertheless  greatly  esteemed. 

'  Caracas  contains  45000  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  cocoa  in  abundance,  equal  to  that  of  Guaruala, — indigo, 
cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  dyewoods,  cochineal,  platina,  copper,  and 
other  metals;  excellent  timber  for  ship-building;  and  woods  for 
cabinet  work,  of  greater  variety  and  beauty  than  are  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  country;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  articles 
of  commerce,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  medicinal  herbs  and 
barks,  viz.  quinquina,  or  Peruvian,  lignum  vitae,  sarsaparilla,  sas- 
safras, various  aromatic  gums,  8cc.  See.  Were  the  new  govern- 
ment once  firmly  established,  these  would  be  produced  in  double 
their  present  quantity:  and  the  consumption  of  European  dry 
goods  would  consequently  increase  also.  The  best  harbour  in 
Venezuela  is  Puerto  Cabello,  sixty-six  miles  due  west  of  La 
Guayra:  it  is  completely  land-locked,  and  might  contain  an  im- 
mense navy.  In  fine,  if  Caracas  could  maintain  itself  independ- 
ent of  the  mother  country, — its  commercial  advantages, — the 
influx  of  foreigners, — the  disposition  for  improvement,  already  so 
strongly  eyinced  by  the  natives, — and  the  refinement  that  would 
arise  from* an  intercourse  with  Europeans,  would,  in  a  few  years, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  polished  cities  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  It  is  planted  in  a  country  which  no  Eng- 
lishman can  behold,  without  an  emotion  of  admiration,  nor  learn 
the  despotism  under  which  it  has  so  long  laboured,  without  a  sigh 
of  regret.  Long.  67°  4'  W.  lat.  10°  20'  N.' 
We  return  to  our  hero. 

'  Where  Guayra  murmuring  pours  his  crystal  stream, 
Or  roars  with  frequent  fall  o'er  rocky  steep, 
His  tract  now  lay; — there  scarce  the  slumbering  beam. 
Could  find  an  entrance  through  the  foliage  deep; — 
The  mountain  boar,  upstarting  from  his  sleep, 
Rush'd  thro'  the  withered  leaves  with  rustling  tread;— 
And  those  wild  fowls,  that,  when  reposing  keep 
A  watchful  sentinel,  by  signal  led. 
In  distant  clamorous  flight,  sought  to  dispel  their  dread.' 
These  lines  are  not  very  bad;  but  they  were  introduced 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  note. 

'  The  river  which  winds  past  Caracas  generally  goes  by  this 
name,  although  it  discharges  itself  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  town 
of  La  Guayra;  which  is  fortified,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  that 
lofty  mountain,  the  Saddle  of  Caracas,  and  is  properly  the  port 
of  that  city.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  of  La  Guayra,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  whole  province,  are  built  entirely  with  mud. 
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or  with  a  proportion  only  of  lime  and  stone.  The  first  is  most 
common;  and,  as  as  they  are  all  plastered,  ornamented  with  fan- 
ciful mouldings,  and  white-washed  or  painted,  the  exterior  has  a 
pleasing  and  lively  effect.  To  a  stranger,  it  would  appear  that  a 
decent  habitation  could  not  be  formed  of  such  rude  materials;  but 
as  the  walls  are  cast  in  frame-work,  they  are,  with  the  greatest 
facility,  moulded  into  whatever  shape  is  required,  and  in  course 
of  time  acquire  the  consistency  of  stone.  In  Guayra,  there  are 
no  buildings  worthy  of  remark,  except  the  fortifications  that  in^ 
close  it  towards  the  sea,  sweeping  round  the  town  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent.  There  are  also  some  fine  commanding  forts,  placed 
at  different  heights  on  the  mountain  behind  it,  which  must  have 
cost  much  labour  and  expense.  From  one  of  these  the  vessels 
are  signaled  by  flags,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  a  custom  general 
throughout  the  West  Indies. 

'  The  streets  of  La  Guayra  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
fortifications,  near  which  is  the  main  street,  being  above  twenty 
feet  in  height,  almost  entirely  exclude  the  sea-breeze,  which, 
together  with  the  frequency  of  calms,  renders  the  climate  gene- 
rally sultry.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  land  that 
the  trade  wind  is  not  so  regular  here  as  in  the  West  Indian  Islands; 
in  the  latter  it  generally  rises  with  the  sun  from  the  e.  n.  e.  or 
thereabouts,  increases  till  mid-day,  and  dies  away  toward  evening: 
the  pleasing  effects  of  this  cooling  breeze  are  inestimable,  and 
the  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
Notwithstanding  this  privation,  few  towns  in  the  colonies  are  more 
healthy  than  La  Guayra;  there  being  no  stagnant  waters  nor  marshy 
grounds  in  the  vicinity.  The  river  that  waters  it  takes  its  rise 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  after  forming  alternately  a  num- 
ber of  cascades  and  pools,  finely  overshaded  by  wood,  runs  through 
the  town,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  from  under  the  batte- 
ries. Though  its  course  cannot  be  above  five  miles,  during  the 
rainy  season,  it  once  (from  the  bridge  through  the  walls  being  too 
small),  overflowed  the  whole  town  to  the  height  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  did  much  damage,  hurling  down  on  the  houses  huge 
stones  and  rocks:  one  of  the  latter  is  still  to  be  seen,  half  hidden 
in  the  side  of  the  church;  there  is  carved  on  it  "  Hasta  agui  me 
truxo  el  Rio."  ' 

We  have  got  a  little  before  our  story;  for  we  ought  to  have 
mentioned,  that  Bolivar's  Laura  lived  in  Caracas.  He  enters 
the  city;  and  straightway  claims  her  of  Montillo;  who,  it  seems, 
is  a  prudent  old  father,  and  tells  him,  he  can't  have  her  till 
the  wars  are  over. 

'  Wait  but  one  year,  if  then  in  liberty 
Caracas'  valley  reigns,  my  daughter  shall  be  free.' 
Which  we  take  to  be  rather  an  equivocal  promise;  but  our 
hero  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  it.     He  was  in  Cara- 
cas, at  the  time  of  the  dreadful  earthquake,  which  levelled 
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it  to  the  ground— and  of  which  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  there 
also,  has  given,  in  his  note,  a  very  interesting  description. 
Bolivar  had  here  an  opportunity  of  establishing  one  more 
claim  to  Montillo's  daughter;  for,  when  the  old  man  had 
given  her  up  for  lost,  our  iEneas  bore  her  from  the  ruins  and 
laid  '  the  lovely  burden*  at  his  feet.  The  generality  of  sur- 
vivors took  refuge  in  the  open  fields;  but  '  young  Bolivar* 
led  Montillo  into  the  woods. 

'  And  lighted  by  the  fire-fly's  fitful  gleam, 
Strewed  with  dry  leaves  the  deiv-besfiangled  bed, 
And  bade  the  embers  glow  to  scare  the  panther's  tread.' 
And  thus  endeth  the  first  Cant©.     The  second  opens  with 
some  pretty  good  lines;  which  we  shall  extract. 
'  Sweet  rose  the  cheering  sun,  with  lively  red, 
Tinijing  the  forest  tops  and  mountain's  side: 
The  Indian  started  from  his  mossy  bed, 
And  throwing  o'er  his  limbs  the  panther's  hide, 
On  Oronooko's  stream  his  paddle  plied; 
To  throw  the  dart,  or  twang  the  bow,  he  knew, 
For  these  his  every  luxury  supplied: 

Joyful  he  rose,  his  labours  to  pursue,  ] 

Ere  yet  the  ardent  sun  drank  up  the  rosy  dew.' 

'  Roused  by  the  glittering  beams,  the  youthful  stag, 

The  pearly  moisture  from  his  antlers  shook, 

Free  as  the  wind,  to  climb  the  jutting  crag. 

Or  paw  the  plain,  or  court  the  cooling  brook. 

The  feathered  tribe  their  little  nests  forsook, 

And  carolled  loud  from  rock,  and  vale,  and  steep; 

But,  from  that  morn,  that  seemed  so  gay  to  look, 

Could  Venezuela's  sons  no  transport  reap, 
And  matrons  rose  to  sigh,  and  maidens  rose  to  weep. 

*  Yet  paused  not  thus,  in  unavailing  woe, 

The  emboldened  youth:  with  massy  bar  and  spade, 

Ere  yet  the  mid-day  beams  began  to  glow, 

They  from  the  ruins  digged  the  silent  dead, 

And  the  last  duty  to  their  relics  paid; 

So  numberless  they  were,  that,  in  one  tomb, 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  weak,  the  strong,  were  laid; 

Memorial  sad!  prophetic  of  that  doom, 
Which  yet  shall  wrap  the  world  in  everlasting  gloom!' 
The   Caracians  were  obliged  to  build   themselves  tempo- 
rary dwellings,  out  of  the  bamboo-cane.     And  we  have  tho 
following  note  on  the  subject. 

♦  In  many  parts  of  Terra  Firma,  the  bamboo  cane  is  used  for 
planking  the  sides  of  houses. — It  is  first  split  open,  and  the  joints 
which  run  through  the  cane  scooped  out;  it  is  then  notched  inside 
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with  an  axe,  and  laid  open;  a  good  cane  will  thus  become  a  plank 
a  foot  wide.  They  are  placed  perpendicularly,  and  have  a  beau- 
tiful smooth  appearance,  excelling  the  hardest  woods  in  durability, 
and  the  finest  varnish  in  lustre.' 

A  Spanish  armament  appears  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
Bolivar  collects  some  followers;  meets  the  invaders;  fights 
desperately;  but  is  taken  prisoner;  and  ordered  into  the  dun- 
geon of  La  Guayra.  When  his  conductors  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain  which  overhangs  the  place,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing very  good  description  of  the  scene. 

'  Now,  on  the  mountain's  top,  beneath  them  lay 
The  battlements  of  Guayra,  snowy  white; 
Each  distant  bark,  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
Appeared  no  bigger  than  a  shallop  light 
On  an  extended  lake,  unmoved  and  bright: 
There  oft  the  curious  traveller  stays  his  pace, 
When  winding  by  some  precipice's  height; 
Tries  thro'  the  clouds  below  the  scene  to  trace, 
And,  giddy,  deems  he  sees  eternity's  dim  space.* 
What   becomes   of   Montillo,   at  this  eventful  crisis,  we 
have  not  been  able   to  discover:  but  Laura  sets  out  for  La 
Guayra  in  the  night,   '  stumbling  at  each  step,'  and  feeling 
pretty  streaked^  as  one  might  suppose.     A  watch-fire  struck 
her  sight. 

*  She  gazed:  an  aged  Indian  forward  pressed, 
And  frankly  held  his  hand  the  way  to  guide; 
Wooing  her  in  such  phrase  to  be  his  guest. 
No  longer  might  the  proffer  be  denied. 
Each  crossing  branch  he  careful  pushed  aside, 
And  reached,  by  wily  turns,  his  small  retreat, 
Near  to  the  margin  of  the  crested  tide: 
The  matron  and  her  daughter  rose  to  meet. 
And  hailed  the  stranger  maid  in  guileless  accents  sweet.' 
Domingo  (that  was  the  Indian's  name)  took  every  pains  to 
dispel  Laura's  fears;  while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  pre- 
paring to  allay  her  appetite. 

' Soon  the  Indian's  humble  board 

With  homely  bread  and  fragrant  fruits  was  filled, 
For  her,  the  ample  calabash  was  stored. 
With  the  Palmetto's  vinous  essence  mild.' 
Of  which  *■  vinous  essence  mild,'  we   have  the  following 
account. 

'  From  a  species  of  palm-tree,  the  Indians  extract  a  liquor  re- 
sembling whey  in  colour,  and  of  a  pleasing  acid  flavour:  it  is  pro- 
cured by  felling  the  tree,  and  making  an  incision  in  the  soft  part  of 
the  stem  where  the  branches  unite.  Next  day,  the  aperture  will 
be  found  full  of  the  juice.     When  distilled,  it  is  said  to  produce  a 
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liquor  as  ardent  as  spirits  of  wine;  in  its  primitive  state  it  resem- 
bles spruce  beer.  The  Indians,  particularly  those  of  the  coast  of 
Santa  Martha,  also  use  an  intoxicating  beverage,  produced  by  a 
fermentation  of  ripe  plantains,  bananas,  and  other  fruits.' 

The  parties  tell  their  mutual  histories,  and  go  to  rest; 
which  closes  the  second  Canto.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  we  ascertain  that  Montillo  is  in  *  durance  fell,'  as  well 
as  Bolivar.  Domingo  resolves  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  them 
both;  and,  taking  Laura  into  his  canoe,  he  sets  off  for  La 
Guayra.  Well  had  '  the  generous  dame'  provided  Laura 
with  '  a  little  store  of  ripened  fruit;'  for  Domingo  had  a  hard 
time  of  it;  and,  before  he  came  within  sight  of  Cape  Blanco, 
he  was  obliged  to  '  bend  a  reef  in  his  sail,  and  '  paddle'  for 
the  shore.  At  length,  however,  he  arrived  at  La  Guayra; 
and,  by  some  means  or  other,  obtained  an  interview  with 
Montillo;  who  told  him,  that  a  '  gentle  shock'  of  an  earth- 
quake had  kindly  rent  the  walls  of  lis  prison,  and  that  if  he 
(Domingo)  would  be  not  far  off  in  the  evening,  Bolivar  and 
himself  would  plunge  through  the  crevice  into  the  sea,  and 
swim  to  his  canoe.  This  plan  was  executed  ;  and  all  the 
four  got  safe  to  Domingo's  hut.  Here  our  hero  laid  a  plan 
for  the  delivery  of  his  countrymen;  and  told  Dom-ingo,  that, 
if  he  would  lend  him  his  canoe,  he  would  go  to  St.  Martha 
and  Carthagina;  rouse  up  his  followers;  and  carry  all  before 
him.  There  was  some  debate  on  the  proposal;  but  Bolivar 
was  fixed;  and  he  accordingly  set  out  upon  the  expedition. 
He  was  '  seven  days'  on  the  voyage;  though,  we  are  told,  he 
had  a  fair  wind.  He  passed  the  curious  river  of  Magdalena; 
of  which  Mr.  Walker  gives  us  the  following  account. 

'  The  river  Magdalena,  by  which  the  products  of  the  ancient 
city  and  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota  find  their  way  to  the 
ocean,  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  (called  bongos)  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles. 
The  town  of  Baranquilla  is  situated  on  its  banks,  as  also  Mompos, 
famous  for  its  manufactures  in  gold.  These  towns  communicate 
with  Carthagena  by  means  of  a  canal.  The  confluence  of  the 
Magdalena  with  the  sea,  is  observed  by  seamen  many  miles  from 
the  land,  by  its  milky  appearance:  a  stranger  would  naturally  sup- 
pose his  shi])  had  come  upon  a  sand-bank.  Large  logs  of  wood, 
and  trees  in  full  verdure,  are  frequently  picked  up  by  vessels  pur- 
suing that  tract.* 

On  the  word  Popa  we  have  a  note,  which  is  worth  extract- 
ing. 

'  The  Popa  (so  called  from  its  reseml)lance  on  one  side  to  a 
vessel's  poop),  is  a  hill  rising  from  a  flat  gr,ound,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Carthagena.     There  is  a  monastery  on  liie  top  of  it, 
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which  forms  an  excellent  land-mark.     Another  hill,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  town,  is  called,  in  opposition,  the  Proa,  or  Prow.' 

Bolivar  collects  a  band  of  five  thousand  followers;  takes 
up  his  march  for  Caracas;  defeats  the  royalists — or  rather 
they  lay  down  their  arms  without  striking  a  blow:  and  thus 
endeth  the  third  Canto.  The  next  thing  was,  to  visit  the 
'  inmates  of  Domingo's  bower.'  The  hero  issued  from  the 
streets  in  the  night;  and,  though  he  had  a  variety  of  bad 
road  to  get  over,  he  at  length  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  Sad- 
dle.    Emerging  from  the  wood — he 

'  Fixed  a  fond  look  upon  the  view  serene: 

Here  the  dark  ruins  of  Caracas  stood. 

With  rising  domes,  and  tufted  trees  between; 

Beyond,  the  Guayra's  stream  alternate  seen, 

Wandered  along  the  vale  in  playful  maze, 

And  sought  in  distant  shades  its  waves  to  screen; 

Next,  softly  blended  by  the  silver  rays, 
^  The  blue  majestic  hills  peeped  from  the  dusky  haze.' 

Here  the  '  guardian  angel'  of  '  Columbia's  land'  descends 
from  the  clouds;  gives  him  a  variety  of  council;  advises  him 
to  court  the  alliance  of  the  English;  and  leaves  the  chief 
*  gazing'  '  till  her  form  is  lost  in  far  ethereal  blue.' 

'  But  now  the  dawn  appeared  with  lingering  pace, 

And,  from  the  east,  the  beams  of  rising  day 

Began,  from  wood  and  dell,  the  shades  to  chase, 

Darting,  in  every  nook,  the  enlivening  ray, 

And  burnishing  the  ocean's  watery  way: 

The  panther  in  his  cave  no  longer  slept. 

But  watched,  in  thicket  hid,  his  reckless  prey; 

The  clamorous  Monas  up  the  branches  crept. 
And  oft,  from  tree  to  tree,  in  restless  gambol  leaped.' 
Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  which  our  readers  will  be  amused 
to  read. 

'  The  ring-tailed  monkey,  called  in  Spanish  mona  (which  I  have 
used,  as  better  suited  to  verse),  is  common  to  South  America. 
The  raonkies  are  very  artful  and  mischievous;  and  if  annoyed, 
frequently  attack  their  disturber  from  the  tops  of  trees,  with  nuts 
and  stones.  The  negroes  in  the  colonies  have  a  ludicrous  method 
of  catching  them;  which  is  by  putting  a  lump  of  sugar  into  the 
hole  at  the  end  of  an  empty  cocoa-nut  shell,  laying  it  on  the  ground, 
and  strewing  some  sugar  round  it.  The  monkey,  whose  curiosity 
prompts  him  to  search  the  spot  you  have  left,  no  sooner  tastes  the 
sweet  repast,  than,  in  search  of  more,  he  puts  his  paw  into  the 
shell,  and  grasps  the  sugar;  but  as  the  hole  is  just  large  enough 
to  admit  his  withdrawing  it  empty,  he  is  so  tenacious  of  his  prize, 
that  he  is  easily  surprised — the  large  shell  fixed  at  his  paw.' 
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The  last  chapter  of  this  eventful  history  is  soon  told. 
Bolivar  finds  Domingo's  hut;  is  presented  with  the  hand  of 
Laura;  and  the  happy  couple,  along  with  Montillo,  returned 
to  Caracas — where,  we  are  to  suppose,  they  yet  live  in  peace! 
'  With  peace,  with  plenty,  and  with  freedom  blest, 
All  Venezuela  smiled; — I  may  not  tell  the  rest.' 
From  these  specimens  it  is  quite  manifest,  we  think,  that 
Mr.  Walker  would  have  done  well  to  have  confined  himself 
entirely  to  the  composition  of  '  historical  notes;'  leaving  the 
*  metrical  tales'  to  be  told  by  the  poetasters  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred. What  we  need,  at  present,  is,  a  detail  of  facts  re- 
specting the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  South  America; 
— such  a  detail  as  might  enable  us  to  lorm.  something  like  a 
correct  idea  of  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  revolutions  which 
are  everj-  day  taking  place  there.  Our  author  has,  indeed, 
given  us  a  speculation  on  the  subject,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Tale;  but  he  has  said  nothing  that  we  have  not  heard  very 
often  before.  An  '  infinite  deal  of  nonsense'  has  been  ut- 
tered by  others,  too,  in  the  same  strain;  and,  so  far  as  such 
things  can  gratify  the  speakers,  we  certainly  have  no  objection 
to  them:  but  it  behoves  those  who  rightly  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  South  America,  and  who  have  a  pi'oper  care  of 
their  own  reputation,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  facts  be- 
fore they  venture  to  reason,  and  to  yield,  as  little  as  possible, 
to  any  arguments  derived  irom  analogy.  It  is  the  fashion  in 
this  country,  to  laud  all  attempts  at  throwing  off  colonial  bon- 
dage, because  we  were  ourselves  so  successful  in  the  under- 
taking; though  we  venture  to  say,  that,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  revolutions  in  South  America,  thf^re  never  was  a 
more  shallow  reason  for  thinking  so;  and  we  hope  too,  that, 
before  long,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  our  as- 
sertion somewhat  in  detail. 

Art.  VI An  Original  Letter  of  Columbus;  giving  an  Ac- 
count of  his  first  Voyage.  From  the  tenth  Article  in  the 
LIVth  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
'E  shall  close  this  article  with  calling  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  a  document  of  great  curiosity  in  the  history  of 
the  illustrious  man  of  whose  origin  we  have  been  discours- 
ing, and  which  nevertheless  appears  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  celebrated  authors  who  have 
treated  of  his  story.  It  is  a  letter  written  by  him  upon  his 
return  from  the  first  voyage  in  which  he  discovered  the  New- 
World.  He  landed,  as  is  well  known,  at  Lisbon,  and  re- 
voL.  IX.  65 
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nialned  there  a  few  days  before  sailing  for  Palos,  from 
whence  he  had  departed.  During  that  short  residence, 
afraid,  it  should  seem,  lest  some  accident  of  the  sea  might 
prevent  him  from  reaching  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, as  indeed  he  had  suffered  severely  from  two  recent 
storms,  which  had  placed  in  the  utmost  hazard  his  return  to 
Europe,  he  addressed  to  one  Don  Raphael  Sanzio,  of  the 
King's  Council,  a  concise  but  very  interesting  narrative  of 
his  prodigious  discoveries.  Of  the  original  Spanish  letter, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anv  thing;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  it  ever  was  published;  for  Munoz,  who  mentions  his 
having  seen  it,  says,  that  it  was  in  the  '  Manuscript  History 
of  Bernaldez,  who  had  preserved  it  almost  entire.'  That  this 
precious  document  should  never  have  been  printed,  will  ex- 
cite the  less  surprise,  when  we  recollect  that  there  is  great 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  original  work  of  Don  Ferdinand 
itself  was  ever  published.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  for 
ages  it  has  only  been  known  through  the  Italian  translation; 
that  no  older  edition  of  any  kind  is  extant;  and  that  no  au- 
thor ever  has  mentioned  the  original  Spanish. 

Of  the  letter  of  Columbus,  then,  we  have  only  a  Latin 
translation,  which  is  extremely  rare,  as  it  should  seem,  from 
the  historians  having  made  hardly  any  mention  of  it.  Even 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  most  diligent  of  mankind,  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence.  He  makes  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  it;  nor  does  Don  Ferdinand,  in  his  work 
already  so  often  referred  to.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  letter 
in  the  Brera  library  at  Milan,  printed  in  1493,  and  the  only 
one  extant  of  that  most  ancient  edition.  We  have  seen  three 
other  copies  in  the  French  King's  library  at  Paris,  and  com- 
pared them  with  this.  The  one  most  nearly  resembling  it, 
forms  part  of  a  work  published  in  1494,  and  entitled,'  Caro- 
li  Verardi  in  laudem  Serenissimi  Fernandi  Hisp.  Reg.  £s?c. 
£j?c.  Obsidio^  Victoria  et  triumphus  et  de  insults  in  Mari  Indico 
nuper  repertisJ'*     The  latter  part  of  the  title  is  found  to  re- 

*  Our  readers  will  be  edified  with  the  following  specimen  of  the  strain 
in  which  true  Castilians  venerate  their  legitimate  sovereigTi.  After  ex- 
ulting in  his  great  attributes,  the  panegyrist  comes  to  the  fruitful  topic  of 
his  vast  power,  and  says,  '  De  auctoritate  in  rege  presertim  supervacave- 
rim  est  dicere;  quern  omnes  socii  et  populares  colunt  ut  Deum;  nostri 
metuunt  ut  pestem.^  To  the  worship  of  his  neighbours,  the  royal  descend- 
ant of  Ferdinand  may  have  succeeded,  for  any  thing  we  know;  to  the 
peculiar  species  of  veneration  rendered  to  that  prince  by  his  faithful  sub- 
jects, «  e  believe  he  has  pretty  fully  established  his  claims — and  so  loyal  ji 
people  are  not  likely  to  withhold  it. 
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fer  wholly  to  Columbus'  letter.  It  is  printed  again  in  a  col- 
lection of  six  pieces  by  Henricus  Petrus  at  Basil,  in  the  year 
1533,  who  says  he  took  them  all  ^  ex  antiquo  et  scripto  exem- 
plarV  And  it  is  given,  with  less  correctness,  in  the  collec- 
tion called  Hispania  lUustrata,  torn.  II.  p.  1282,  published  in 
1603  at  Frankfort.  The  only  two  other  copies  known  to 
exist,  are  the  one  in  the  Magliabechi  Library  at  Florence, 
described  by  Fossius,  and  another  at  Rome,  in  the  Casanata 
Library.  The  English  translation,  which  we  shall  subjoin, 
of  this  piece,  is  from  the  Milanese  copy,  the  most  ancient 
and  correct,  together  with  the  MS.  note  upon  it.  We  have  a 
few  particulars  further  to  premise. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  Admiral  confines  himself  to  a  very  short 
account  of  his  grand  discovery;  for  he  makes  no  mention  of 
some  of  the  incidents,  the  most  touching  him  personally,  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage.  Thus  he  says  nothing  of  the  dis- 
contents and  mutiny  of  his  crew;  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
variation  of  the  compass;  the  loss  of  his  vessel  by  shipwreck 
in  the  West  Indies;  the  desertion  of  Pinson;  the  separation 
of  the  Pinto,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  had  not  rejoined 
him  when  the  letter  was  written, — for  she  arrived  after  him 
at  Palos.  Nor  does  he  allude  to  the  two  violent  storms  on 
the  voyage  homewards,  one  of  which  had  so  nearly  prevented 
his  return.  With  respect  to  the  more  public  transactions, 
he  scarcely  omits  any  of  importance.  From  these  omis- 
sions, no  discredit  is  thrown  upon  the  document,  which  is  in- 
contestably  genuine.  But  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
might  seem  at  first  to  occasion  some  doubts.  Columbus  says, 
that  he  arrived  in  the  Indian  Sea  the  thirty-third  day  after  his 
departure.  Now,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  his- 
torians, from  Don  Ferdinand  to  Dr.  Robertson,  he  sailed 
from  Palos  the  third  of  August,  1492,  and  discovered  the 
island  of  Guanahani  or  St.  Salvador,  on  the  night  of  the  ele- 
venth of  October,  or  rather  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  made  the  pas- 
sage in  the  shorter  period,  under  the  difficulties  of  a  first 
voyage,  and  including  his  stopping  at  the  Canaries.  We  take 
it  that  this  difficulty  is  easily  removed,  by  attending  to  the 
words  of  the  translation.  '  Tricesimo  tertio  die  postquam  a 
Gadibus  discessi.'  He  never  sailed  from  Cadiz — but  from 
Palos;  and  '  Gadibus'  must  be  an  error  of  the  translator  or 
his  printer  for  Gomera^  the  Canary  Island  whence  he  took  his 
departure;  and  v.'here,  us  Robertson  observes,  the  voyage  ot 
discovery  may  be  said  properly  to  begin.  Now,  according 
?o  Don  Ferdinand,  he  left  Gomera  on  the  sixth  of  Septem- 
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ber;  and  thirty-three  days  from  that  brings  him  to  the  ninth 
of  October,  when  he  certainly  was  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  so 
confident  of  making  land,  that  he  only  desired  his  mutinous 
crew  to  bridle  their  impatience  for  three  days  longer,  and  he 
assured  them  of  landing  within  that  time,  as  in  fact  they  did. 
If,  however,  the  time  refers  to  his  discovering  land,  and  not 
to  his  arrival  in  the  Indian  Seas,  then  we  submit  that  the  dif- 
ference of  three  days  is  easily  accounted  for,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  the  number  having  been  originally  written  in 
figures  thus,  XXXVI;  and  the  translator  or  printer  having 
copied  III.  instead "bf  VI.  by  a  natural  blunder. 

Don  Ferdinand  says,  that  he  entered  the  Tagus  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1493 — came  before  Lisbon  on  t\vt  ffth — 
was  sent  for  by  the  King  the  seventh — departed  for  Seville 
on  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth — and  arrived  at  Palos  on  Fri- 
day, the  fifteenth.  Dr.  Robertson  states  his  departure  on 
the  ninth,  which  was  the  day  he  returned  from  his  visit  to 
the  court.  Now  the  letter  is  dated  the  fourteenth.  But 
this  seems  a  discrepancy  of  no  moment.  In  all  probability, 
the  date  was  written  XIII.  in  the  original  Spanish;  and  the 
translator,  or  the  copy  from  which  he  wrote,  made  it  XIV. 

Translation  of  Columbus's  Letter  from  the  Latin  of  the  Mila- 
nese Edition^ 
Concerning  the  Discovered  Islands. 
A  I^etter  of  Christofiher   Columbus  (^to  whom  our  age  is  much  in- 
debted) concerning  the   Islands  lately  discovered  in  the   Indian 
Sea — in  search  of  ivhich  he  had  been  sent  eight  months  before, 
under  the  auspices^  and  at  the  exfiense  of  the  most  invincible 
Ferdinand,  King  af  the   Sfiains — addressed  to  .the  Magnifico 
Don  Raphael  Sanx-io,  Treasurer  of  the  same  most  S^erene  King: 
Which  Letter,  the  JVoble  and  learned  jilexander  de  Cosco  has 
translated  from  the  Original  S/ianish  into  Latin — on  the  third  of 
the  Kalends  oj  May  1493 — in  the  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  of 
.4lcxandcr  Sixth. 

Having  now  accomplished  the  undertaking  upon  which  I  set 
out,  I  know  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be  informed  of  all 
that  I  have  done  and  'liscovered  in  my  voyage.  On  the  thirty- 
third  day  after  I  had  left  Cadiz,  I  reached  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  I  found  a  great  many  islands,  peopled  by  innumerable  in- 
habitants, of  all  which  I  took  possession,  without  resistance,  in  the 
name  of  our  most  illustrious  King,  with  public  proclamation  and 
hoisting  our  colours.  To  the  first  of  these  islands,  I  gave  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  trusting  to  whose  protection  I  had 
reached  it  and  all  the  rest.  Its  Indian  name,  however,  is  Guana- 
hanyx.  In  like  manner,  I  gave  new  names  to  the  whole.  One 
was  named  from  Holy  Mary  of  the  Conception — another  Fernan 
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dina — another  Isabella — another  Joanna — and  in  like  manner  of 
the  rest.  When  we  landed  upon  that  island,  which,  I  have  just 
said,  was  named  Joanna,  I  proceeded  along  its  shore,  somewhat 
towards  the  west,  and  found  it  of  so  threat  an  extent,  without  any 
apparent  termination,  that  I  conceived  it  not  to  be  an  island,  but 
part  of  the  Continent — a  province  of  Cathay.  However,  you  see 
neither  cities  nor  towns  situated  on  its  shores — only  a  few  villages 
and  rural  farms.  I  could  not  enter  into  conversation  with  its  in- 
habitants; and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  they  took  to 
flight.  I  advanced  forward,  thinking  that  I  should  find  some 
town,  or  country  houses;  but,  at  length,  perceiving  tliat  nothing 
new  was  likely  to  appear,  however  far  we  might  go — and  that  our 
progress  was  carrying  us  directly  north, which  I  was  particularly 
desirous  to  avoid,  as  winter  was  now  set  in,  and  the  winds  were  be- 
sides favourable  for  our  voyage  southwards,  the  direction  which  I 
wished,  I  determined  to  make  no  furtlier  search,  but  reiurned 
to  a  harbour,  whose  situation  I  had  marked.  I  notwithstanding 
sent  from  hence  two  of  our  men  into  the  country,  to  inquire, 
whether  there  were  any  king  or  cities  in  the  province.  They 
pursued  their  course  for  three  days,  and  met  with  innumera- 
ble people  and  inhabitants — a  paltry  race,  however,  and  without 
any  government; — so  they  returned.  I  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  informed  by  somfr  Indians,  'whom  I  found  there,  that  the 
country  was  in  fact  an  island.  I  accordingly  proceeded  towards 
the  east,  always  keeping  along  the  shores,  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty -two  miles,  where  the  island  is  terminated.  From  hence 
I  saw  another  island  to  the  east,  distant  from  this  of  Joanna  54 
miles,  to  which  1  immediately  gave  the  name  of  Hispana,  and 
made  for  it.  As  I  had  before  done  at  Joanna,  I  coursed  along  it 
to  the  east,  by  the  north,  for  564  miles.  Joanna,  and  the  rest  of 
these  islands  are  astonishingly  fertile.  This  one  is  surrounded  by 
the  safest  and  most  admirable  harbours  which  I  ever  saw:  There 
are  likewise  in  it  many  very  lofty  mountains.  All  these  islands 
are  very  beautifully  shaped,  in  a  great  diversity  of  forms.  They 
abound  in  the  finest  variety  of  trees,  so  lofty  that  they  seem  to 
reach  the  stars — never,  I  believe,  without  foliage;  for,  when  I 
saw  them,  they  were  as  beautiful  and  green  as  our  trees  in  Spain 
are  in  the  month  of  May — some  in  flower — others  bearing  fruit — 
others  in  a  different  state,  but  each  most  suited  to  its  quality: 
The  nightingale,  and  innumerable  other  birds  of  all  kinds,  sung 
amidst  their  shades;  and  yet  it  was  the  month  of  November  when 
I  passed  under  them.  In  the  above  mentioned  island  of  Joanna, 
there  are  moreover  seven  or  eight  kinds  of  palm-trees;  which,  for 
stature  and  beauty,  (as  indeed  may  be  said  of  all  their  other  trees, 
herbs,  and  fruits),  far  surpass  ours.  There  are  pines,  too,  of  an 
admirable  beauty — fields  and  meadows  of  the  utmost  extent — birds 
of  many  different  species — honey  of  various  flavours — metals  of  all 
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kinds,  except  iron.  In  that  one  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
called  Hispana,  the  mountains  are  the  highest — the  country  and 
woo'ds  are  of  great  extent — the  meadows  very  fruitful,  and  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  corn,  pasture,  or  the  situation  of  houses. 
The  convenience  of  the  harbours  in  this  island,  and  the  abundance 
and  salubrity  of  the  rivers,  must  almost  exceed  the  belief  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  them.  Its  trees,  pastures  and  fruits,  are  very 
different  from  those  in  Joanna.  It  abounds,  besides,  in  various 
sorts  of  aromatics, — in  gold  and  metals.  Of  this  island,  and  of 
all  the  others  which  I  have  seen  or  obtained  any  knowledge  of, 
the  inhabitants  go  naked,  both  sexes  alike,  just  as  they  were 
born:  except  that  some  of  the  women  have  a  leaf,  or  some  sort  of 
cotton  covering,  which  they  themselves  prepare  for  that  purpose, 
about  their  middle.  As  I  have  already  said,  all  these  people  are 
utterly  without  iron  of  any  sort; — they  are  also  Avithout  arms,  of 
which  they  know  not  the  use,  and  indeed  would  be  ill  adapted  to 
make  use  of  them;  not  from  any  bodily  defects,  for  they  are  well 
formed,  but  because  they  are  remarkably  timid  and  fearful.  The 
only  kind  of  arms  they  possess  are  canes  parched  in  the  sun,  on 
the  roots  of  which  they  fix  a  sort  of  spear-head  of  dry  wood 
sharpened  into  a  point:  Yet  these  they  do  not  often  dare  to  use — 
for  it  frequently  happened  that  when  I  had  sent  two  or  three  of 
my  men,  to  some  of  the  villages  that  they  might  have  communi- 
catioawith  their  inhabitants — a  whole  body  of  Indians  would  come 
out; — but  no  sooner  did  they  see  our  men  approach,  than  oft'  they 
set,  parents  deserting  their  children,  and  children  their  parents 
without  any  scruple.  Nor  was  this  owing  to  any  violence  on  my 
part,  as  I  was  particularly  anxious  that  they  should  meet  with  no 
injury; — on  the  contrary,  among  whatever  people  I  landed,  or 
whom  I  could  bring  to  conference,  I  always  imparted  to  thera, 
in  quantities,  whatever  I  happened  to  have — such  as  cloths  and 
many  other  things — nor  took  any  thing  from  them  in  return. — 
But  they  are  by  nature  of  a  very  timid  disposition. — Whenever 
they  know  themselves  to  be  in  safety  however,  and  get  over  their 
fears,  they  are  an  uncommonly  simple  and  honest  people — very 
liberal  in  bestowing  whatever  they  possess.' — They  never  refuse 
a  request:  nay  they  themselves  invited  us  to  make  demands  of 
them. — They  have  in  truth  a  show  of  the  greatest  good  will  to  all: 
they  give  things  of  great  value  for  what  is  of  scarce  any — and  are 
indeed  content  with  very  little  or  almost  nothing  in  exchange.  I 
however  made  a  point  that  they  should  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  very  trifling  and  worthless  articles  which  were  apt  to  be 
given  them,  such  as  broken  bits  of  earthen  ware,  or  of  glass — 
likewise  nails; — although  the  truth  is,  if  they  might  but  obtain 
these,  they  thought  themselves  possessed  of  the  most  beautiful 
ornaments  in  the  world.  A  sailor,  on  one  occasion,  got  for  one 
nail  as  great  a  weight  of  gold  as  would  have  made  three  golden 
nobles:  and  in  the  same  way,  for  other  articles  of  still  less  value. 
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they  gave  whatever  the  purchaser  was  inclined  to  ask  them. — But 
because  I  felt  this  to  be  an  unjust  species  of  traffic,  I  forbid  it; 
and  gave  them  many  useful  and  beautiful  articles  which  I  had 
brought  along  with  me,  without  any  return  being  asked— that  I 
might  render  them  more  friendly  to  me — that  I  might  gain  them 
over  to  the  christian  faith — that  they  might  be  well  affected  to- 
wards our  King,  Queen,  nobles,  and  the  whole  Spanish  people, 
and  might  search  out  for  those  things  in  which  themselves  abound, 
and  of  which  we  are  much  in  want,  and  laying  up  stores  of  them, 
have  where-withal  to  enter  into  traffic  with  us. — They  have  no 
idolatry  amongst  them; — but  seem  to  have  a  firm  persuasion, 
that  all  force,  power,  and  all  good  things  are  from  Heaven, — 
from  whence  indeed  they  imagined  that  I  had  come  down  with 
my  ships  and  sailors;  as  I  discovered  from  them,  after  they  had 
so  far  lost  their  apprehensions  as  to  converse  with  us, — They  are 
neither  sluggish,  nor  rude, — on  the  contrary  they  are  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  piercing  mind; — and  the  relations  which  those  of  them 
who  ferry  across  the  seas  give  of  the  various  particulars  which 
they  have  seen,  are  very  distinct  and  lively. — But  none  of  them 
had  ever  before  seen  any  people  clothed,  or  ships  such  as  ours. — 
As  soon  as  I  had  come  into  that  sea,  I  carried  off  by  force  from 
the  first  island  which  I  reached,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
might  be  instructed  by  us,  and  instruct  us  in  the  course  of  our 
voyage,  concerning  the  matters  with  which  they  were  conversant; 
— and  the  plan  turned  out  remarkably  well.  In  a  very  short  time, 
we  understood  them,  and  they  us  by  gestures  and  signs,  and 
even  words; — and  they  were  of  very  great  use  to  us.  They 
never,  however,  gave  up  the  impression,  however  long  they  re- 
mained with  us  (and  indeed  they  still  are  with  us)  that  I  had 
lighted  down  from  Heaven; — and  they  spread  the  notion  where- 
ver we  landed— calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  which  was  repeat- 
ed from  one  to  another — come,  come  and  you  will  see  a  race  of 
ethereal  people! — The  consequence  has  been,  that  laying  aside 
their  fears  formerly  entertained,  vast  crowds  of  men  and  women, 
children  and  adults,  young  and  old,  came  round  us  from  all  quar- 
ters; some  offering  us  meat,  others  drink,  with  the  utmost  and 
most  incredible  kindness. — All  thesd  Islands  possess  many  boats 
made  of  solid  wood, — and  although  very  narrow,  yet  resembling 
our  boats  both  in  length  and  form,  only  considerably  more  rapid 
in  their  course. — They  arc  managed  by  oars  only.  Some  of  them 
are  large,  others  small,  and  others  again  of  a  middling  size. 
With  the  larger  ones  they  pass  from  one  island  to  another,  and 
carry  on  a  traffic  throughout  them  all,  innumerable  as  they  are. 
I  have  seen  some  of  these  boats  or  barges  which  carried  seventy 
or  eighty  rowers.  In  all  these  islands  there  is  no  diversity  in  the 
appearance  of  the  people;  their  manners  and  speech  are  alike — 
so  that  they  all  understand  one  another; — a  circumstance  pecu- 
liarly important  for  the  purpose  which  our  most  Serene  King  had 
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principally  in  view — their  conversion,  I  mean  to  the  holy  faith 
of  Christ.     As  far  as  1  can  make  out,  they  are  very  far  from  be- 
ing disinclined  to  it.     I  already  mentioned  how  I  coasted  along 
the  island  Joanna  322  miles  to  the  east;  and  I  am  persuaded,  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard,  that  this  island  is  greater  than  England  and 
Scotland  together.     It  contains  two  other  provinces  which  I  did 
not  see,  one  of  which  the  Indians  call  Anan,  where  there  are  men 
with  tails — and  that  province  is   180  miles  long,  according  to  the 
report  of  those  Indians  whom  I  carry  along  with  me,  and  who 
are  very  well  acquainted  with  tliese  islands.      The  circumference 
of  Hispana  I  take  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  Spain,  a  Cotogna 
usque  ad  font  em  rabidum — if  I  may  reckon  as   a  fourth  of  the 
whole,  that  side,  which  I  passed  along  in  a  right  line  from  west  to 
east,  about  540  miles.     On  this  island  of  Hispana,  although  I  had 
solemnly  taken  possession  of  all  these  islands  in  the  name  of  our 
invincible  King — I  yet  fixed  upon  a  spot  more  advantageous  than 
any  other  for  commerce,  and  every  opportunity  of  wealth — wiih  a 
view  to  the  erection  of  a  metropolis,  to  which  I   have  given  the 
name  of  our  Lord's  Nativity — and  of  which,  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  I  have  taken  possession   for  the  King.     There  I  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  the  building  a  fort,  which    will  soon  be 
finished — in  which   as   many  men   as  may  be  necessary,  with  all 
sorts  of  arms,   and  more   than  a  year's  provision,  may  be  left. 
Here  likewise  I  shall  establish  a  carpenter's  workshop,  and  leave 
people  skilled,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  arts,  partly  on  account 
of  the  great  friendship  and  kindness  which  I  have  experienced 
from  the  king  of  this  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been 
most  amiable  and  well-affected;  and  tlie  king  has  even  gloried  in 
styling  me  his  brother.     If  they  should  change  their  dispositions, 
they  yet  cannot  hurt  those  who  are  left  in  the  fort,  however  desi- 
rous they  might  be  of  doing   so.     They  have  a  great  dread  of 
arms — are  themselves  naked,  and  remarkably  timid — so  that  the 
possessors  of  the   fort  may  in  fact  be   said  to  possess  the  whole 
island,  without  any  hazard  to  themselves,  if  they  will  keep  within 
the  laws  and  regulations  which  I  have  prescribed  for  them.     In 
all  these  islands,  according  to  my  information,  no  man  has  more 
than  one  wife,  except  the  Chiefs  and   Kings,  who  may  have  as 
many  as  twenty.  The  women  seem  to  work  more  than  the  men; 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  whether  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  separate  property;  for  1  have  always  seen  these  people 
impart  to  each  other  whatevei    they  had,  particularly  food,  and 
things  of  that  sort.     I  found  no  monsters  among  them,  as  some 
have  imagined,  but  every  where  men  of  a  very  estimable  and  be- 
nign aspect.     Neither  are  they  black,  like  the  Africans:  their  hair 
is  smooth  and  long.     Indeed,  they  do  not  live  in  a  country  where 
the  solar  rays  are  particularly  powerful,  being  distant  from  the 
equator  about  six  and  twenty  degrees.     The  cold  is  very  severe 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.     Yet  the  Indians  of  these  regions 
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prevent  its  most  disagreeable  effects,  partly  by  the  use  of  very 
hi^h-seasoned  food,  of  which  they  are  extremely  fond;  and  cus- 
tom inures  tlieni  to  the  climate.  There  are  then,  as  I  have  said, 
no  monsters,  at  least  that  I  saw;  and  the  only  information  I  re- 
ceived of  any  such,  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  called 
Charis,  which,  to  those  who  are  sailing-  for  India,  follows  second 
in  order  immediately  after  the  island  of  Hispana.  This  people 
are  looked  upon  by  their  neighbours  as  very  ferocious,  so  as  even 
to  eat  human  flesh.  They  have  many  various  sorts  of  boats,  with 
which  they  pass  into  all  the  Indian  islands,  and  carry  off  whatever 
they  lay  their  hands  on.  They  differ  in  no  respect  in  appearance 
from  the  other  islanders,  except  that  they  have  long  hair  like  wo- 
men. They  make  use  of  bows,  and  cane  spears  with  whetted 
points,  fixed,  as  I  have  already  described,  in  the  thicker  part. 
From  their  ferocity,  they  are  objects  of  great  terror  to  the  rest  of 
the  Indians;  but,  for  my  part,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  more  for- 
midable than  the  others.  They  cohabit  with  a  race  of  women 
who  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of  another  island  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Hispana,  as  you  sail  for  India.  These  women  are  not  em- 
ployed in  the  common  occupations  of  their  sex,  but,  like  their 
husbands,  carry  bows  and  spears,  and  are  protected  by  plates  of 
brass,  with  which  their  island  abounds.  I  have  been  told  that 
there  is  another  island  still  larger  than  Hispana:  its  inhabitants 
have  no  spears — but,  like  all  the  others,  are  overflowing  with  gold. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this,  and  of  the  other  islands  which  I 
have  seen,  I  have  along  with  me,  who  confirm,  by  their  testimony, 
the  above  particulars. 

To  conclude  with  summing  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  our  short  voyage  and  speedy  return — I  may 
fairly  promise,  that  I  can  supply  our  invincible  sovereigns,  if  I  am 
supported  by  their  kind  assistance,  with  as  much  gold  as  they  can 
have  occasion  for — and  as  great  a  quantity  of  aromatics  and  aloes 
and  rhubarb,  as  their  Majesties  may  think  proper  to  require.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  will  be  collected  in  great  abundance  by 
the  men  whom  I  have  left  in  the  fort — for  I  myself  made  no  lon- 
ger stay  than  the  winds  forced  me — except  the  time  that  I  re- 
mained in  the  city  of  the  Nativity  while  the  fort  was  building,  and 
I  was  providing  for  the  safety  of  those  who  were  to  be  left.  These 
are  very  great,  and,  as  yet,  unheard  of  advantages;  but  they  might 
be  much  further  extended,  if,  as  would  be  reasonable,  a  supply  of 
ships  should  be  given  me.  Tius  great  and  wonderful  field  of 
discovery  is  far  beyond  our  merit,  and  can  correspond  only  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  the  piety  and  religion 
of  our  Sovereigns.  It  is  not  the  accomplishment  of  an  human 
intellect,  but  is  truly  the  gift  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It  is  not  unusual 
indeed  with  (iod  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his  servants  who  love 
his  precepts,  even  when  they  seem  to  be  asking  impossibilities — 
as  appears  to  have  been  hi:»  dealing  with  us  who  have  been  per- 
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mitted  to  perfomi,  what  the  powers  of  men  had  never  before  so 
much  as  bordered  upon.  For  whatever  may  have  been  hmted  in 
former  times  of  the  existence  of  these  islands,  either  in  writings 
or  in  discourse,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  oiiiy  by  obscure  conjecture, 
and  that  no  one  ever  asserted  that  he  had  seen  them;  and  accord- 
ingly, their  existence  appeared  merely  fabulous.  Let  then  our 
King  and  Queen,  their  Nobles,  and  all  their  happy  realms — and 
indeed  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  return  thanks  to  our  Sa- 
viour the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  because  he  has  magnified  us  with 
so  great  bounty  and  victory; — let  solemn  processions  and  other 
holy  offices  be  celebrated;  and  let  the  temples  be  veiled  with  fes- 
tive boughs.  Glory  be  henceforth  to  Christ  on  the  earth,  as  there 
is  glory  in  the  Heavens — for  he  is  advancing  forth  to  bring  salva- 
tion to  the  perishing  souls  of  the  Heathen.  Let  us  too  rejoice, 
both  on  account  of  the  exaltation  of  our  Faith,  and  of  the  increase 
of  our  temporal  advantages,  in  which  not  only  Spain  but  all 
Christendom  will  participate.     This  then  is  a  short  narration  of 

our  performances.     Farewell. Lisbon,  the  day  before  the  Ides 

of  March. 

We  subjoin  the  MS.  note  describing  the  volume  from 
which  the  above  letter  is  extracted. 

'  Constat  foliolis  novem  in  8°  vel  4*^  parvo.  Fol.  primo  recto 
habenlur  insignia  Regis  Hispaniar.  cum  Inscriptione  Reg.  Hispa- 
niae;  eod.  verso  tabula  exhibens  Oceanicam  classim.  Fol.  2do  recto 
Epistolae  initium  cum  titulo  supra  relato  cui  praemittuntur  haec 
verba  char.  maj.  De  Insults  Inventis.  Eodem  fol.  2.  verso  tabula 
exhibens  Insulam  Hyspanam.  Fol.  3.  recto  sequitur  Epistola, 
eodem  verso  tabula  exhibens  Insulas  Fernandam,  Isabellam,  &c. 
Fol.  4.  sequitur  textus.  Fol.  5.  recto  iteratur  tabula  exhibens 
Oceanicain  classem.  eod.  verso,  uti  et  fol.  d'^.  sequitur  textus. 
Fol.  7o,  verso  tabula  exhibens  Insulam  Hyspanam.  Dehide  se- 
quitur textus  usque  ad  9"^  fol.  rectum  quo  Epistola  abbolvitur  ab- 
sque ulla  nota  lypograph.  char  est  Gothicus  nitidus.  Lineae  in 
qualibet  pag.  27.  Desunt  custodes  et  numcri  paginar.  Fol.  l"*. 
2™.  3"*.  et  4™.  prae  se  ferunt  signaturas  i,  ij,  iij.  Tabulae  ligno 
exculptae,  sed  satis  elegantes.     Initiales  literae  minio  pictae. 

Editionem  hanc,  quae  Saci  est  XV.  nullibi  descriptam  inveni- 
mus.  Edition,  alteram  Saci  pariter  XV.  inemorat  Fossius  (F.  1. 
p.  561)  sed  ab  hac  nostra  plane  diversam,  utpote  quae  quatuor  so- 
lum'' plagulis  constat,  tabulis  caret,  Sec. 

Art.  VIL — Intelligence  in  Science^  Literature^  and  the  Arts. 

IN  our  Number  for  April,  we  extracted  a  short  account  of  a  book,  in 
which  there  was  an  insrenious  attempt  to  prove,  that  Sir  Philip  Francis 
was  the  author  of  Junius'  Letters.  We  attach  as  little  importance  to  the 
question  as  any  of  our  readers:  but,  as  another  still  more  authoritatrve 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  we  feel  ourselves  under 
some  obligation  to  report  his  success.  His  publication  extends  to  one 
huuilred  and  fifteen  pages;  and  he  thinks  lie  has  fastened  the  authorship 
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wpon  Hug-h  Boyd,  by  a  '  concatenation  of  circumstance?,  amounting'  to 
moral  demonstration.'  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Boyd's  wife  seems  to  be 
almost  conclusive. 

'  Mrs.  Boyd,  who  is  a  sensible  and  a  discreet  woman,  says,  1st,  That  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1768  Mr.  Boyd  commenced  his  correspondence  with 
the  Public  Advertiser;  and  on  the  21st  of  January,  1769,  the  first  letter 
of  Junius  appeared  in  tiiat  paper:   that  in  1769  and  1770  he  also  wrote 
occasionally  in  tlie  same  paper,  under  the  signatures  of  Lucius  and  Bru- 
tus;  and  he  sometimes  sent  coniTnunications  to  H.  S.  Woodfall,  without 
any  signature   at  all.     Secondly,   She  says  that  in  January,   1769,  Mr. 
Boyd  was  at  great  pains  in  accustoming  himself  to  disguise  his  hand-writ'- 
ing;  and  showing  her  slips  of  paper,  he  used  to  ask  her  whether  she  thought 
he  had  disguised  his  hand  sufficiently;  to  which  she  said,  he  had  so  com- 
pletely disguised  his  hand,  that  none  but  those  very  well  acquainted  with 
his  common  hand  would  suspect  the  writing  to  be  his.     Thirdly,  She  says, 
that  Mr.  Boj'd,  notwithstanding  her  intreaties,   would  not  take  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  while  Junius  was  published  in  it,  during  the  years 
1769  and  1770;  yet  he  himself  always  manifested  much  solicitude  to  see 
the  letters  of  Junius,  and  would  tell  with  animation,  that  Junius  was  an- 
nounced for  to-morrow.     Fourthly,  She  says,  that  during  1769  and  1770, 
Boyd  continued  to  send  letters  secretly  to  the  Public  Advertiser  almost 
every  week,  superscribed  in  his  disguised  hand;  and  at  this  time  he  used 
eagerly  to  seek  opportunities  of  introducing  the  subject  of  Junius;  and 
whatever  their  private  conversation  might  be,  they  always  ended  with 
Junius.     Fifthly,  After  the  publication  of  Junius's  letter  to  the  king, 
Boyd  used  to  redouble  his  arts  of  secresy;  and  would  sometimes  take  her 
out  a  Walking,  and  would  slily  put  a  packet  in  some  penny-post  oflSce,  at  a 
distance  from  Woodfall's  office;  and  would  at  other  times  ask  her,  taking 
his  packet  out  of  his  pocket,  to  carry  it  to  Woodfall's  letter-box,  at  the 
corner  of  Ivy-lane;  and  often,  when  they  returned  home  from  such  walks, 
she  would  hint  to  him  that  she  suspected  he  was  Junius;  but  to  this  he 
would  make  no  reply,  but  turn  the  conversation.     Sometimes  he  would 
write  under  other  signatures,  and  ask  her  to  copy  what  he  had  writ- 
ten, and  send  such  copy  to  the  printer.     Sixthly,  She  says,  that  in  June, 
1771,  Mr.  Boyd  took  a  house  at  Ruston  Green,  near  Harrow,  when  Ju- 
nius's controversy  witlj  Mr.  Home  began,  and  Mr.  Boyd  manifested  the 
same  eagerness  about  it;  and  while  it  lasted,  he  used  to  write  every  fore- 
noon; and  when  he  had  finished  what  he  had  written,  he  would  walk  with 
it  to  London,  and  return  the  same  day;  and  he  used  to  say,  that  Mr.  Plorue 
was  an  able  reasoner,  but  that  Junius,  notwithstanding,  had  the  better  of 
him.     Seventhly,  Slie  further  says,  that  in  November,  1771,  Boyd  bor- 
rowed, from  a  neighbour  of  his  at  Ruston  Green,  several  law-books  and 
state-trials,  which  he  daily  read,  with  seeming  much  attention,  for  the 
purpose,  as  she  thinks,  of  supporting  the  charge  of  Junius  against  Lord 
Mansfield  for  admitting  Eyre  to  bait,  tlie  result  whereof  appeared  in  Ju- 
nius's letter  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  of  the  21st  of  January, 
1772;  and  that  about  tliree  weeks  after  the  publication  of  that  letter  Boyd 
went  to  Ireland,  and  Junius  ceased  to  write  under  tliis  signature  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  when  he  was  extremely  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances.    Eighthly,  She  also  says,  that  during  the  same  year  (1772)  Ju- 
nius's Letters  were  repubhshed  in  a  book,  with  a  dedication,  preface,  an«! 
notes;  which  publication  seemed  to  relieve  Mr.  Boyd's  mind  from  a  bur- 
den; and  that,  after  that  publication,  he  never  was  at  so  much  pains  to 
conceal  from  her  the  contents  of  the  letters  which  he  occasionally  trans- 
mitted to  the  Public  Advertiser.    Ninthly,  She  moreover  says,  that  on  tlie 
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very  day  whereon  the  above-mentioned  edition  of  Junius's  Letters  was 
publislied,  he  brought  home  with  him  a  copy  of  the  same  book,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  her  with  the  kindest  animation  in  his  face;  and  that,  in  look- 
ing over  the  pages,  she  was  much  struck  at  seeing  some  anecdotes  of  lord 
Irnham,  Miss  Davis,  and  Mr.  Nisbet,  one  of  her  guardians,  which  she  had 
commimicatcd  ^?^  confidence  to  Mr.  Boyd,  and  which  she  knew  had  been 
very  studiously  kept  secret  by  the  ])arties  concerned.*  Teuthly,  She 
finally  says,  that  she  repeatedly  told  Mr.  Boyd  that  she  had  strong  suspi- 
cions he  was  Junius;  but,  to  all  she  said  on  that  subject,  he  was  totally 
silent.' 

But  Mr.  Chalmers  adduces  the  still  more  conclusive  evidence  of 
Boyd  himself;  which,  j/^Oie  confessor  is  to  be  believed,  andt/"M)e  reporter 
is  to  be  confided  in,  seems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  possibility  of 
question. 

'  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  step  of  this  concatenation  of  evidence. 
When  the  jury  has  heard  all  the  previous  circumstances  of  a  criminal 
case,  what  remains  for  their  decision,  when  the  confession  of  the  culprit 
is  laid  before  them?  Mons.  Bonnecarrere,  late  minister  plenipotentiary, 
director-general  of  the  foreign  department,  under  Louis  XVI,  being  sent 
on  a  confidential  mission  to  India,  became  acquainted  with  Hugh  Boyd, 
at  Madras,  in  1 785:  and  going  afterwards  to  Calcutta,  Boimecarrere,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  as  a  spy,  was  received  into  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  with  all  the  good-nature  and  genuine  hospitality  which  is  so 
natural  to  that  admirable  man.  Here  Hugh  Boyd  joined  him,  during  the 
same  year;  when  the  familiarity  between  Bonnecarrere  and  Bo)d  was 
carried  up  to  friendship.  It  was  in  this  residence,  and  on  that  occasion, 
that  Hugh  Boyd  made  a  confidential  declaration  to  Bonnecarrere,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  reveal  the  secret,  to  the  governor-general  of  Ben- 
gal, nor  to  any  one  else,  during  Boyd's  life,  '  that  he  was  the  real  auUwr 
of  Junius^ s  Letters.''  M.  Bonnecarrere  seems  to  have  acted  honourably 
towards  Boyd.  He  kept  this  secret,  which  was  so  important  to  Boyd,  till 
he  was  assured  that  the  author  of  Junius  was  no  more,  and  could  neither 
be  injured  by  his  unfaithfulness,  nor  vexed  b)^  his  garrulity.  He  made 
the  first  mention  of  the  secret  to  the  respectable  character,  in  whose  hos- 
pitable mansion  tlie  interesting  trust  was  reposed  in  him.  M.  Bonnecar- 
rere has  recently  publislied  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  same  fact  in  Le 
Journal  dts  Debats.  But  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  has  added  any  material 
fact  in  addition  to  the  important  secret  which  he  revealed  in  1802  to  Sir 
John  Macpherson;  except  giving  a  sort  of  narrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  became  acquainted  with  Boyd,  and  the  mode  how  their  acquaint- 
ance, by  various  attentions,  was  carried  up  to  friendship.' 

To  these.testimonies  maybe  added  that  of  John  Almon,  a  bookseller,  in 
Piccadilly. 

'  The  next  witness  whom  I  will  call,  is  John  Almon,  who  knew  many 
anecdotes  of  many  men,  while  he  acted  as  a  bookseller  in  Piccadilly;  and 
he  says,  "  that  during  October,  1769,  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  The 
London  Evening  Post,  being  held  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  St.  Paul's  Church 
yard,  Mr.  WoodfaU,  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  present; 
when  there  was  a  conversation  concerning  newspapers,  and  other  such 
topics,  in  the  course  of  which  something  was  remarked  that  caught  Mr. 
Woodfall's  attention:  and  he  immediately  said,  "  he  had  a  letter  from 
Junius  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  just  received,  wherein  there  was  a 

*  Those  anecdotes  were  introduced  into  and  upon  Junius's  Letter,  No. 
LXVII,  dated  the  27th  of  November,  1771,  being  the  last  letter  addressed  to 
the  duke  of  Graftoa. 
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passage  that  related  to  the  subject  before  them,  and  he  would  read  it." 
This  letter  consisted  of  three  or  four  sheets  of  foolscap;  and  while  Mr- 
Woodfall  was  reading  one  sheet,  the  other  sheets  lay  on  the  table;  and  I 
saw  them,  in  common  with  the  company  then  present,  but  did  not  take 
them  into  my  hands:  the  moment  I  saw  the  hand-writing,  I  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  it  was  Mr.  Boyd's,  whose  hand-writing  I  knew,  having  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  him  concerning  books.  I  took  no  notice  of 
the  matter  at  that  moment;  but  the  next  time  that  Mr.  Boyd  called  on  me, 
(for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  calling  at  my  house  in  Piccadilly,)  I 
said  to  him,  that  I  had  seen  a  part  of  one  of  Junius^s  letters  in  manu- 
script, which  I  believed  was  his  hand-writing:  he  changed  colour  instantly; 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  said,  the  similitude  of  hand-writing  is  not  a  con- 
clusive fact  [proof.]     These  were  the  first  grounds  of  my  suspicion. 

'  Almon  says,  secondly,  that  Junius  always  speaks  handsomely  of  Lord 
Temple;  praising  his  "  firmness,  perseverance,  patriotism  and  virtue." 
And  Almon  adds,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that,  whenever  Mr.  Boyd 
spoke  of  Lord  Temple,  it  was  always  in  similar  terms. 

'  Almon  says,  thirdly,  that  during  the  whole  time  the  prosecutions  were 
going  on  against  the  printer  and  publishers  of  Junius's  Letter  to  the  King, 
J\Ir.  Boyd  never  once  called  upon  me,  which  I  could  not  help  observing; 
because,  before  this  time,  he  commonly  called  twice  or  thrice  a  week;  and 
I  tliought  it  not  less  remarkable,  that  after  the  prosecution  was  totally  at  an 
end,  he  resumed  his  former  custom. 

'  Almon  says,  fourthly,  what  is  material  to  his  conclusion  of  Boyd  being 
the  writer  of  Junius,  that  during  the  publication  of  Junius's  letters,  the 
writer  must  have  resided  on  the  spot:  and  that  no  gentleman  of  rank  and 
fashion  would  live  three  complete  years  [January,  1769,  to  January,  1772] 
in  London,  for  the  sake  of  writing  political  letters,  and  answering  anony- 
mous antagonists.  Almon  further  says,  that  though  Junius's  letters  had 
been  ascribed  to  many  persons,  yet  none  of  them  were  hurt  by  'he  impu- 
tation, because  it  was  false;  but  when  Junius  was  only  attributed  to  Mr. 
Boyd  by  inference,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  immediately  took  the  alarm.  Al- 
mon moreover,  says,  that  he  knows  that  the  WrriG  was  also  written  by 
Mr.  Boyd;  and  he  had  heard  very  good  judges  say,  that  there  are  passages 
in  the  Whig  equal  in  force  and  eloquence  to  any  thing  in  the  writings  of 
Junius. 

'Almon,  finally,  says,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Boyd's  being  the  au- 
thor of  these  letters;  that  H.  S.  Woodfall,  the  first  printer  of  them,  never 
knew  the  author  of  Junius;  and  as  he  never  knew  who  was,  he  could  not 
undertake  to  assert  who  was  not  the  author.' 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  part  the  first  of  Pompeiana,  being  ob- 
servations on  the  topography,  edifices,  and  ornaments  of  Pompeii,  with 
six  engravings,  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot,  by  Sir  "W.  Geli  and  J.  P. 
Gandy,  Esq. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Murray's  Elements  of  Chymical  Science,  is 
in  the  press,  and  will  be  forthwith  published.  This  edition  will  contain 
a  succinct  and  lucid  view  of  those  important  and  beautiful  discoveries, 
which  have  illuminated  the  rapid  and  brilliant  march  of  chymistrj-. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.  D.  will  appear  early  in  March. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  established  in  London  a  second  society, 
against  war,  founded  on  their  peculiar  theological  opinions — not  merely 
against  wars  of  aggression,  passion,  or  ambition,  but  against  wars  even  in 
self-defence.  We  abhor  the  wicked  custom  of  war  too  much  to  differ  in 
regard  to  the  terms  in  which  the  abhorrences  are  expressed  by  any  set  ol 
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men — but,  while  there  are  wolves  in  the  world,  we  much  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  playing'  the  part  of  lambs,  unprepared  and  unwilling'  to  defend 
ourselves.  The  original  society  have  published  three  Tracts,  at  three- 
pence each,  which  are  enjoying-,  as  they  merit,  extensive  circulation. 

A  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  by  the  author  of  the  Eev.  Rowland 
Hill's  Villag-e  Dialogues,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  completed  in  twenty- 
four  numbers. 

At  press,  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  with  Silhouette  Portraits, 
containing,  I.  Memoirs  of  those  celebrated  men,  who  have  died  within 
the  year  1816.  2.  Neglected  Biography,  with  biographical  notices  and 
anecdotes,  and  original  letters.  3.  Analyses  of  recent  biographical 
works.  4.  Ah  alphabetical  list  of  persons  who  have  died  within  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  so  as  to  form  a  work  for  reference,  both  now  and  here- 
after. 

Major  Rennell  will  soon  publish,  in  a  quarto  volume.  Illustrations  of 
the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  and  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  .Greeks,  with  explanatory  maps. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kinneir  is  preparing  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Arme- 
nia, and  Kurdistan,  in  1813  and  1814,  with  remarks  on  the  marches  of 
Alexander,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  a  volume  of  Comic  Dramas  in  the  press. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Annual  Register;  or,  a  View  of  the 
History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  for  the  Year  1808,  being  the  eighth  vo- 
lume of  a  new  series.  In  one  larg-e  volume.  The  volume  for  1797,  in 
continuation  of  the  former  series,  will  also  be  published  about  the  same 
time;  in  which,  among  much  other  important  matter.,  will  be  found  a 
more  full  and  authentic  account  than  has  hitherto  appeared,  of  French 
affairs,  from  the  autumn  of  1795  to  that  of  1797. 

At  press,  an  Abridgment  of  Universal  History,  commencing  with  'the 
creation,,  and  carried  down  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  in  which  the 
descent  of  all  nations  from  their  common  ancestor  is  traced,  the  course 
of  colonization  is  marked,  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  noticed, 
and  the  whole  story  of  mankind  is  reviewed,  as  connected  with  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  revealed  dispensation.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  VVhitaker,  rector  of  St.  Mildred's,  Canterbury.  In  4  vols.  4to. 
8/.  8s. 

The  late  Professor  Robinson's  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  witli 
notes  and  illustrations  by  Dr.  Brewster,  is  printing,  in  four  octavo  vo- 
lumes, with  numerous  plates. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will  appear,  the  Speeches  of  Charles  Phil- 
lips, Esq.  delivered  at  the  Bar,  and  on  Various  Public  Occasions,  in  Ire- 
land and  England.  In  8vo.  This  volume  is  edited  by  Mr.  Phillips  him- 
self, and  is  the  only  publication  of  his  speeches  authorized  by  him. 

In  the  course  of  February  will  be  published,  a  Description  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  India;  with  particular  reference  to  their  separation  into  casts;  the 
influence  of  their  civil  policy  and  domestic  superintendence;  their  idola- 
try and  religious  ceremonies;  and  the  various  singularities  of  customs, 
habits,  and  observances,  which  distinguish  them  from  all  other  nations: 
taken  from  a  diligent  observation  and  study  ef  the  people,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  many  years  among  the  various  tribes,  in  unrestrained  intercourse 
and  conformity  with  their  habits  and  manner  of  life.  By  the  Abb^  J-  A. 
Dubois,  missionary  in  the  Mysore.     In  4to. 

An  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine  is  about  to  be  commenced;  the  first 
uumber  will  appear  early  in  April. 
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Mr.  John  Scott  will  soon  publish  the  House  of  Mournings,  a  poem,  with 
some  smaller  pieces. 

T.  S.  Raffles,  Esq.  late  lieutenant-governor  of  Java,  has  in  the  press,  in 
a  quarto  volume,  an  Account  of  the  Island  of  Java,  illustrated  by  a  map 
and  numerous  plates. 

An  Examination  of  the  Objections  made  in  Britain  against  the  Doc- 
trines of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.     By  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.  8vo.  2s. 

The  Literary  Gazette  and  Journal  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  a  large  sheet, 
containing  sixteen  pages,  price  1*.  to  be  continued  regularly  every  Sa- 
turday, and  sent  by  the  newsmen,  free  of  postage,  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Letters  from  Almora  announce  that  captain  Webb,  surveyor  in  Hu- 
maoon,  had  crossed  the  snowy  mountains,  and  penetrated  into  part  of 
Tartary.  He  met  with  a  Tartar  chief,  and  hoped  to  continue  his  re- 
searches uninterrupted. 

The  rajah  of  Burdwan  has  generously  contributed  12,000  rupees  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Hindu  College.  The  business  of  this  institution 
proceeds  without  interruption,  and  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  none  of  the  almanacs  notice  the  now 
returning  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  towards  the  north.  In  tfie 
year  1657  it  pointed  due  north,  but  it  has  been  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  increasing  in  declination  westward;  last  year  it  attained  a  declen- 
sion of  twenty-five,  and  then  became  stationary,  and  it  is  now  receding 
back  again  to  the  north. 

One  of  our  fellow-citizens,  M.  Von  Synghel,  has  employed  nine  years 
of  intense  study,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  some  method  of  simplifying 
arithmetical  calculations,  and  has  succeeded,  in  the  most  complicated 
rules,  in  decomposing,  producing,  and  reducing  in  one  minute,  and  by 
means  of  a  dozen  figures,  operations  which  required  hours,  and  whole  co- 
lumns of  almost  unintelligible  fractions.  His  method  is  applicable  to 
money  of  all  kinds. — Ghent. 

On  the  first  of  iVIarch  will  be  published  at  Paris,  Annales  Encyclope- 
(liques,  vol  1,  to  be  continued  every  two  months,  edited  by  Professor  Mil- 
lin,  of  the  Institute,  fcc.  This  work  may  be  considered  either  as  a  new 
work,  or  as  a  continuation  of  Le  Magazin  Encyclopedique,  which  was 
suspended  last  summer,  on  account  of  the  stamp-duty  on  all  periodical 
works  under  twenty  sheets.  The  same  law  still  operates.  To  avoid  its 
hateful  operation,  the  Chevalier  Millin  proposes  publishing  two  numbers 
Intone,  at  intervals  of  two  months;  and,  as  the  Magazin  Encyclopedique 
was  already  very  volumi.nous,  he  has  deemed  it  better  to  make  a  slight 
change  in  the  title;  but  the  principles  of  the  work  and  its  nature  will  be 
the  same;  the  plan,  indeed,  will  be  more  extensive, — it  will  contain  ac- 
counts of  all  new  discoveries  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature;  the 
proceedings  of  learned  societies  in  every  part  of  tlie  world;  literary  essavs 
and  correspondence  on  all  subjects,  excepting  the  exact  sciences,  as  geo- 
metry, mathematics,  &c.  Tlie  price,  delivered  in  Paris,  is  six  francs  (five 
shillings)  each  volume,  but  the  subscription  must  be  for  a  year  or  JOs. 

Most  intfredbig  Drnwings. — On  the  sailing  of  tlie  Frencli  expedition 
for  Egypt,  from  Malta,  under  Bonaparte,  the  fleet  was  intentionally  dis- 
persed in  order  to  arrive  without  being  noticed;  they  had  no  sooner  left 
Malta,  than  they  ie;irned  that  Admiral  Nelson  had  penetrated  their  design, 
and  was  in  pursuit  of  them.  Expecting  every  hour  to  be  come  up  with, 
and  being  too  weak  to  risk  a  combat,  it  was  the  resolution  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  rest  of  the  illustrious  persons  on  board  I'Orieut  to  blow  her  up, 
rather  than  be  taken  prisoners;  but.  that  the  memory  oi  tiiose  who  per- 
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ished  might  be  preserved,  and  their  features  known  by  posterity,  Bona* 
parte  caused  tlie  portraits  of  eighteen  to  be  taken  on  two  sheets  of  paper, 
which  were  to  be  rolled  up,  put  in  bottles,  and  committed  to  the  wares; 
the  names  of  the  persons  are,  (first  drawing,) — Dessaix,  (dead;)  Bona- 
parte; Berthier,  (dead;)  CafFarelli,  (dead;)  Kleber,  (dead;)  Brueys,  (dead;) 
Dolomieu,  (dead;)  Monge;  Berthollet.  Second  drawing — Rampon;  Mu- 
rat,  (dead;)  Junot,  (dead;)  Lasnes,  (dead;)  Reynier,  (dead;)  Belliard;  Des- 
genettes;  Snulkanski,  (dead;)  Larrey.  Thus,  of  the  eighteen,  eleven  are 
now  no  more;  the  portraits  are  executed  in  medallions  in  Indian  ink,  and 
now  ornament  the  study  of  Baron  Larrey,  at  Paris. 

There  has  been  lately  found,  in  a  temple  at  Pompeia,  a  stone,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  linear  measures  of  the  Romans. 

The  exhibition  of  recent  works  of  British  artists  at  the  Gallery  of  the 
British  Institution,  in  Pall  Mall,  is  on  the  whole  less  attractive  this  year 
than  usual.  There  are  two  hundred  and  forty-two  subjects;  but  the  walls 
are  thinly  covered,  and  some  of  the  large  pictures  would  be  considered  un- 
worthy of  any  private  gallery.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  iew  pleas- 
ing or  good  pictures;  and,  in  regard  to  the  others,  probably  the  spirit  of 
artists  suffers  in  the  general  stagnation  of  patronage  and  industry,  owing 
to  the  taxes,  consequent  on  certain  wars  of  questionable  justice  and  ne- 
cessity. It  must  be  admitted  that  an  exhibition,  in  which  there  are  two 
subjects  by  Wilkie,  cannot  be  devoid  of  interest;  and  his  Pedlar  and 
Sheep-washing,  are  deserved  f;ivourites  in  these  rooms:  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, exhibits  new  and  very  pleasing  powers  of  the  artist.  There  is 
besides  a  picture,  exquisite  in  design  and  execution,  by  Carse,  repre- 
senting a  field  preacher  among  a  congregation  of  sighing  souls,  in  a  Scot- 
tish village.  Two  cottage  subjects  bj'  Jones,  promised  increased  reputa- 
tion to  the  artist;  and  two  or  three  rustic  pieces  by  Collins,  are  worthy 
of  his  established  renown.  A  view,  by  Chalons,  of  the  concourse  of 
boats  surrounding  the  Bellerophon,  well  records  that  suffrage  of  an  intel- 
ligent people;  while  the  deficiency  of  battle  pieces,  proves  the  return  of 
moral  sentiments,  at  least  among  our  artists.  Raphael  and  La  Fornarina 
by  Fradelle,  a  Farmer's  Family  by  Mas^ueiuer,  and  a  view  of  this 
Gallery  by  Stephenoff,  Evening  by  Martin,  and  a  Dutch  Passage-boat 
by  Powell,  are  highly  creditf.ble  to  the  several  artists.  As  the  exhibition 
includes  subjects  for  sale,  novelty  is  not  exclusively  a  recommendation  to 
a  place  in  it;  there  are,  consequently,  many  pictures  found  here  which 
appeared  in  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Academy,  of  which  we  do  not  affect 
to  speak.  The  sculptures  are  unworthy  of  notice.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  infer,  from  this  display,  that,  for  want  of  suitable 
patronage,  the  arts,  as  compared  with  years  of  greater  public  prosperity, 
are  on  the  decline;  but  we  hope  the  causes  and  the  effect  will  be  tem- 
porary.— Jil&hth.  Mag. 
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